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3'  Vols.    Portraits. 

*»*  Atlas,  of  26  fine  large   Maps  and  Plans  of  Marlborough's  Campaigns,   (being  all  tkase 
published  in  the  original  edition  at  £12  12s.)   *to.    10s.  6d. 

29.  SHERIDAN'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS  AND  LIFE.    P&rtoait. 

31.    GOETHE'S    WORKS.      Vol.  I.     [His  Autobiography.    13  Books.]    Portrait. 

35.  WHEATLEY  ON  THE  COMMON  PRAYER.    Frontispiece. 

37,  39,  40,  81,  &  86.  MJLTON'S  PROSE  WORKS.    In .8  Vols,  with  general  Inder 
and  Portraits. 

38,41,  &  45.  MENZEL'S  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.  Complete  in  S  Vols.  Portrait. 

42.  SCHLEGELS  /ESTHETIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

43.  GOETHE'S  WORKS.    Vol.  II.    [Remainder  of  his  Autobiography,  and  Travels.] 

44.  SCHILLER  S    WORKS.      Vol.    IV.      ["The    Robbers,"    "Fiesko."   "Love   sad 

Intrigue,"  and  " The  Ghost-Seer."]    Translated  by  Henby  G.  Bo'hn. 
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46.  SCHLEGEL'S  LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY. 

47.  LAMARTINE'S    HISTORY    OF   THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION    Of      o48. 

48  &,  50.  JUNIUS'S  LETTERS,  with  Notes,  Additions,  Essay,  Index,  oic.    -  • ->iS. 

49,55.60,65.  71.  VASARI'S  LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS,  AND  ARCHITECTS.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Foster,  with  Notes. 
Complete  in  5  Vols.,  with  Index. 

51.  TAYLOR'S  (JEREMY)  HOLY  LIVING  AND  DYING.    Portrait. 

52.  GOETHE'S    WORKS.       vol.   III.      ["Faust,"   "Iphigenia,"  "Torquato  Tasso," 

and  "  Egment."]     Translated  by   Miss  Swanwick.    With  "  Goeti  ven  Ber- 
iichingeu,"  translated  by  Sir  Waltkr  Scott. 

53.  56,  58,  61,  66,  67,  75,  &  82.    NEANDER'S  CHURCH  HISTORY.    Carefully 

revised  by  the  Rkv.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.    8  Vols.    See  136,.  187. 

54.  NEANDER'S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

57,  64.   NEANDER'S   PLANTING    OF    CHRISTIANITY,    &    ANTIGNOSTIKUS, 

2  Vols. 

69.  GREGORYS  (DR.)  LETTERS  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

62  &  63.  JAMES'  (G.  P.  R.)  LOUIS  XIV.    Complete  in  2  Vols-.    Portraits. 

68  &.  70.  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS'  LITERARY  WORKS,  with  Memoir,  2  Vols.  Port. 

69.  ANDREW  FULLER'S  PRINCIPAL  WORKS.     Portrait. 

72.  BUTLERS    ANALOGY   OF    RELIGION,   AND    SERMONS,   with   Notes,  &c. 

Portrait. 

73.  MISS  BREMER'S  WORKS.   Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  New  Edition,  revised. 

Vol.  I.  ["  The  Neighbours/'  and  otliar  Tales.]    Post  8vo.    Portrait.    3s.  6d. 

74.  NEANDER'S    MEMORIALS  OF   CHRISTIAN    LIFE  IN    THE    EARLY   AND 

MIDDLE  AGES  (including  his  "Light in  Dark  Places").    Post  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

76.  MISS  BREMER'S  WORKS,  by  MARY  HOWITT.  Vol.  II.  "The  President's 
Daughters."    Portrait. 

77  &.  80.  JOHN  FOSTER'S  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  edited  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.        In  2  Volumes.    Portrait. 

78.  BACON'S    ESSAYS,    APOPHTHEGMS,    WISDOM    OF     THE     ANCIENTS, 

NEW     ATALANTIS,    AND    HENRY     VII.,    with    Dissertation    and    Notes. 
Portrait. 

79.  GUIZOTS    HISTORY   OF    REPRESENTATIVE   GOVERNMENT,    translated 

from  the  French  by  A.  R.  Scobi.e.     With  Index. 

e3.  MISS  BREMER'S  WORKS,  by  Mart  Howitt.  Vol.  III.  "The  Home,  and 
Strife  and  Peace." 

84.  D£  LOLME  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ENGLAND,  or,  Account  of  the 

English  Government;  edited,  with  Life  and  Notc8,  by  John  Macgrkgor,  M.P. 

85.  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA,  from  1792  toihe  present  lime;  in 

continuation  of  COXE.     Portrait  of  the  present  Emperor. 

87  3i  88.  FOSTER'S   LECTURES,  edited  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    2  vols. 

89-  MISS  BREMER'S  WORKS,  by  MARY  HOWITT,  Vol  IV.  "A  Diary;  The 
II Family;  The  Solitary;  The  Comforter;  Axel  and  Anna ;  and  a  Letter 

about  Suppers." 

90.  SMITH'S  (ADAM)  THEORY  OF  MORAL  SENTIMENTS;  and  "Essay  on 
the  First  Formation  of  Languages,"  with  Memoir  oy  Dugald  Stewart. 

fcl,  95,  96,  99,  102,  103,  105,  &,  106.  COWPER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  Edited 
by  Soltiiky  ;   comprising  his  Poems,  Correspondence,  and  Translations,  with 
Southey'S  Memoir.     With  50  Engravings  on  Steel.    Complete  in  8  vols. 
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T&st  ^vo.,  Elegantly  Printed,  and  bound  in  Cloth,  at  3s.  6d.  per  Vol. 

1  THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  AND  REMAINS  OF  THE   REV.  ROBERT 
HALL,  with  Memoir  by  Dr.  Gregory,  and  Essay  by  John  Foster.    Portrait. 

2  &  3.  ROSCOES   LIFE  AND   PONTIFICATE  OF   LEO  X.,   Edited  by  his  Son, 

with  the  Copyrig lit  Notes,  Documents,  &c.    In  2  Vols.    Portraits. 

4.  SCHLEGELS  LECTURES  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY.    Translated 
from  the  German,  with  a  Memoir  by  J.  B.Robertson,  Esq.    Portrait. 

5  &  6.  SISMONDI'S   HISTORY  OF  "HE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SOUTH   OF 
EUROPE.    Translated  by  Roscoe.    In  2  Vo\s.    Portraits. 

7.  ROSCOES  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDICI,  with  the  Copyright  Notes,  fcc. 

8.  SCHLEGEL'S  LECTURES  ON  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE.     Portrait. 

9  &  11.   BECtCMANN'S    HISTORY    OF    INVENTIONS,    DISCOVERIES,    AND 
ORIGINS.    Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     In  2  Vo\g.    Portraits. 

10.  SCHILLER'S  HISTORY    OF  THE  THIRTY   YEARS'   WAR    AND    REVOLT 
OF  THE  NETHERLANDS.    Translated  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.    Portrait. 

12.  SCHILLER'S  WORKS.    Vol-  II.    [Conclusion  of  "The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands;" 

"  Wallenstein'fl  Camp;"  "The  Picco'omini;"  "The  Death  of  Wallenstein;"  and 
"  Wilhclm  Tell"]     With  Portrait  of  tVallenstein. 

13.  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  COLONEL  HUTCHINSON.     By  his  Widow: 

with  an  "  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House."    Portrait. 

14.  MEMOIRS  OF  BENVENUTO  CELLINI,  by  HIMSELF.    By  Roscoe.  Portrait. 

15.  18,  &  22.    COXES    HISTORY    OF   THE   HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA,  from  the 

foundation  of  the  Monarchy,  1218 — 1792.    Complete  in  3  vols.    Portraits. 

16.  19,  &23.  LANZI'S  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.  By  Roscoe.  In  3  Vols.  Portraits. 

17.  OCKLEY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  SARACENS,  Revised  and  Completed.    Portrait. 

20.  SCHILLER'S  WORKS.     Vol.  III.      ["Don  Carlos,"    "Mary  Stuart,"  "Maid  of 

Orleans,"  and  "Bride  of  Messina."]    Frontispiece. 

21,  26,  &  33.   LAMARTINE'S   HISTORY  OF  THE  GIRONDISTS;  or,  Memoirs  of 

the  French   Revolution,  from  unpublished  sources.    In  3  Vols.    Portraits. 

24.  MACHIAVELLIS  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE,  PRINCE  &c.     Portrait. 

25   SCHLEGEL'S    LECTURES    ON    THE    PHILOSOPHY  OF   LIFE   AND  THE 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE.    Translated  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 


27,  32,  &  36. 

In  3  Vols. 


RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES.    Translated  by  E.  Foster. 
Portraits.    (The  only  complete  English  translation.) 


28,  30,  &  34.    COXES   MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKE   OF  MARLBOROUGH.    In 

3  Vols.     Portraits. 
*#*  Atlas,  of  26  fine  large    Maps  and  Plans  of  Marlborough's  Campaigns,   (being  all  tk«se 
published  in  the  original  edition  at  £12  12s.)    *to.    10s.  6d. 

29.  SHERIDAN'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS  AND  LIFE.    Portrait. 

31.    GOETHE'S    WORKS.      Vol.1.     [His  Autobiography.    13  Books.]    Portrait. 

35.  WHEATLEY  ON  THE  COMMON  PRAYER.    Frontispiece. 

37,  39,  40,  81,  &86.  MJLTON'S  PROSE  WORKS.    In  5  Vols,  with  general  Index 
and  Portraits. 

38,41,  &  45.  MENZEL'S  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.  Complete  in  3  Vols.  Portrait. 

42.  SCHLEGEL'S  /ESTHETIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

43.  GOETHE'S  WORKS.    Vol.  II.    [Remainder  of  his*  Autobiography,  and  Travela.] 

44.  SCHILLER  S   WORKS.      Vol.    IV.      ["The    Robbers,"    "Fiesko,"   "Love   sxA 

Ditrigue,"  and  " The  Ghost-Seer."]    Translated  by  Henry  G.  Bohn. 
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46.  SCHLEGELS  LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY. 

47.  LAMARTINES    HISTORY    OF    THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION    OF      oAQ. 

48  &.  50.  JUNIUS'S  LETTERS,  with  Notes,  Additions,  Essay,  Index.  6ic.    i.  '  jA. 

49,  55.  60,  65,  71.  VASARI'S  LIVESOF  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS,  AND  ARCHITECTS.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Fostkr,  with  Notes. 
Complete  in  5  Vols.,  with  Index. 

51.  TAYLOR'S  (JEREMY)  HOLY  LIVING  AND  DYING.    Portrait. 

52.  GOETHE'S    WORKS.       Vol.   III.      ["Faust,"   "Iphigema,"   "Torquato  Tasso," 

and  "  Egmont."]      Translated  by    Miss  Swanwick.    With  "  Goets  ven  Ber- 
iichingen,"  translated  by  Sis  Waltkr  Scott. 

53.  55,  58,  61,  66,  67,  75,  &  82.    NEANDER'S  CHURCH  HISTORY.    Carefully 

revised  by  the  Rkv.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.    8  Vols.    See  136,.  IS7. 

54.  NEANDER'S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

57,  64.   NEANDER'S   PLANTING    OF    CHRISTIANITY,    &    ANTIGNOSTIKUS, 

2  Vols. 

69.  GREGORY'S  (DR.)  LETTERS  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

62  &  63.  JAMES"  (G.  P.  R.)  LOUIS  XIV.    Complete  in  2  Vols.    Portraits. 

68  &.  70.  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS'  LITERARY  WORKS,  with  Memoir,  2  Vols.  Port. 

69.  ANDREW  FULLER'S  PRINCIPAL  WORKS.     Portrait. 

72.  BUTLERS    ANALOGY   OF    RELIGION,   AND    SERMONS,   with  Notes,  &c. 

Portrait. 

73.  MISS  BREMER'S  WORKS.   Translated  by  Mart  Howitt.  New  Edition,  revised. 

Vol.  I.  ["  The  Neighbours,"  and  othar  Tales.]    Post  8vo.    Portrait,    os.  6d. 

74.  NEANDER'S    MEMORIALS  OF   CHRISTIAN.  LIFE  IN    THE    EARLY   AND 

MIDDLE  AGES  (including  his  *'  Light  in  Dark  Places").    Post  8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

76.  MISS  BREMER'S  WORKS,  by  MARY  HOWITT.  Vol.  II.  "The  President's 
Daughters."    Portrait. 

77  &.  80.  JOHN  FOSTER'S  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  edited  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.        In  2  Volumes.    Portrait. 

78.  BACON'S    ESSAYS,    APOPHTHEGMS,    WISDOM    OF     THE     ANCIENTS, 

NEW    ATALANTIS,    AND    HENRY     VII.,    with    Dissertation    and    Notes. 
Portrait. 

79.  GUIZOTS    HISTORY   OF   REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT,    translated 

from  the  French  by  A.  R.  Scom.K.     With  Dadex. 

83.  MISS  BREMER'S  WORKS,  by  Mart  Howitt.    Vol.  III.    "The  Home,  and 

Strife  and  Peace." 

84.  D£  LOLME  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ENGLAND,  or,  Account  of  the 

English  Government;  edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  John  Macgrkgou,  M.P. 

85.  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA,  from  1792  to  the  present  time;  in 

continuation  of  COXE.     Portrait  of  the  present  Emperor. 

87  &  88.  FOSTER'S   LECTURES,  edited  by  J.  E.  Rtland.    2  vols. 

89-  MISS  BREMER'S   WORKS,    by  MARY    HOWITT,    Vol   IV.    "A  Diary;  The 

H Family;  The  Solitary;  The  Comforter;  Axel  and  Anna ;  and  a  Letter 

about  Suppers." 

SMITH'S   (ADAM)   THEORY  OF   MORAL   SENTIMENTS;  and  "Essay  on 
the  First  Formation  of  Languages,"  with  Memoir  oy  Dusald  Stewart. 

ftl,  95,  96,  99,  102,  103,  105,  &  106.  COWPER  S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  Edited 
by  Southkt;  comprising  his  Poems,  Correspondence,  and  Translations,  with 
Southey's  Memoir.     With  50  Engravings  on  Steel.    Complete  in  8  vols. 
So 
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92.  DANUBIAN   PROVINCES. —  Ranke's   History  of   Servia,  Servian  Revolution 

Insurrection  in  Bosnia,  and  The  Slave  Provinces  of  Turkey.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  Kkrr 

93.  GOETHE'S  ELECTIVE  AFFINITIES,  SORROWS  OF  WERTHER,   GERMAN 

EMIGRANTS,  GOOD  WOMEN;  and  A  NOUVELETTE, 

94.  THE  CARAFAS  OF  MADDALONI;   Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion.     Trans- 

lated from  the  German  of  Alkked  dk  Rouhont.    Portrait  of  Masanidlo. 

97,  109,  &.  112.  CONDES   HISTORY  OF  THE  ARABS  IN   SPAIN.     Translated 

from  the  Spanisli  by  Mas.  Foster.    In  3  vols,  with  copious  Index.    Frontispiece. 
98  &  104.   LOCKE'S   PHILOSOPHICAL    WORKS,  containing  the  Essay  on  the 

Human  Understanding,  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  &c,  with  Notes  by 

J.  A.  St.  John,  Esq.    General  Index  and  a  Portrait.    In  2  vols. 
100.  HUNGARY:  ITS  HISTORY  AND  REVOLUTIONS.     With  a  Copious  Memoir 

of  Kossuth,  from  new  and  authentic  sources.    Portrai  t  of  Kossuth. 
101  Sc  113.  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  to  the  present  time,  compiled  from  Karamsin  , 

Tooke,  and  Skgur,  by  W.  K.  Kelly.  In  2  vols,  with  Index,  Portraits  of  Ca  theriue 

the  Sicond,  Nicholas,  and  Mentschikopf. 
107  &  108.  JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  LIFE  OF  RICHARD  CCEUR  DE  LION.    Portraits 

of  Richard  and  Philip  Augustus.    Complete  in  2  vols. 
110  &.  111.  SMYTH'S  LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY.    New  Edition,  with 

the  Author's  last  corrections,  and  a  Gmcral  Index.    2  vols. 

114.  GOETHE'S  WILHELM  MEISTERS  APPRENTICESHIP.    Complete. 

115.  BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER,  in  a  popular  form,  by  Lkigii  Hum. 

115,  117.  SMYTH'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. New  edition,  with  the  Author's  last  corrections,  an  additional  Lecture 
and  a  General  Index.    Complete  in  2  vols. 

118.  MIGNETS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  from  1789  to  1SH. 

119.  GUIZOTS     HISTORY    OF    THE     ENGLISH     REVOLUTION     OF     1640. 

With  a  Preliminary  Essay  on  its  causes  and  success.    Translated  by  W.  Hazlitt. 

120.  121,  &.  122.    GUIZOTS  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION,  from  the  lull  of  the 

Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution.    Translated  by  W.  Hazlitt.    In  o  vols. 

With  Index,  and  Portraits  of  M.  Guizot,  Charlemagne,  and  Louis  IX. 
123  3c  124.  THIERRY'S  HISTORY   OF  THE    CONQUEST  OF   ENGLAND   BY 

THE  NORMANS.    Translated  by  W.  Hazlitt.    In  2  vols.    Portraits. 
125  &  126.   FOSTER'S  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.    Edited  by  J.  E.  By  land.    In  2  vols. 

127.  LUTHER'S  TABLE-TALK;  With  Life  by  A.  Chalmers.    Portrait. 

128,  129,  130  &  131.  LAMARTINES  HISTORY  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 
4  vols,  post  Svo.,  new  Edition,  with  a  General  Index,  and  5  additional  Portraits, 
viz.,  Lamartine,  Talleyrand,  Lafayette,  Nev,  and  Louis  XVII.    Cloth. 

132.  CARRELS  COUNTER-REVOLUTION'lN  ENGLAND— FOX'S  HISTORY  ok 

JAMES  II.— And  LORD  LONSDALE'S  MEMOIR  OF  JAMES  II.    Portraits. 

133.  STURM'S  MORNING   COMMUNINGS   WITH    GOD,   or  Devotional  Medita- 

tions for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

134.  FOSTERIANA:  THOUGHTS,  REFLECTIONS,  and  CRITICISMS  of  the  late 
JOHN  FOSTER,  (Author  of  Essays  of  Decision  of  Character,  Popular  Ignorance, 
&c),  selected  from  periodical  papei'3  not  hitherto  published  in  a  collective  form, 
and  edited  by  Henry  G.  Bohn.    (Nearly  COO  pages).    5s. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  LOCKE;  with  Extracts  from  his  Letters  and 

Common-Place  Books,  bv  Lord  King.    New  Edition,  with  general  Index. 
136  &  137.    NEANDER'S    CHURCH     HISTORY,  translated    from    the   German. 

Vol.  IX.,  which  completes  the  work.    With  a  general  Index  to  the  nine  volumes. 

In  two  parts,  3s.  6d.  each. 
138  &  139.  NEANDER'S  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOGMAS.   Translated  from 

the  German,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    Complete  in  2  vols. 
THIERRY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  TIERS  ETAT,  or  Third  Estate,  in  France. 

2  vols,  in  1.    us. 


140 
141. 


SCH^EGEL'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF   LITERATURE,  Ancient 
and  Modern.    Completely  translated,  with  a  General  Index. 
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BOHN'S  SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE  SERIES, 

1.  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  GREEK-  Griesbach'stext,  with  the  various  reading* 
of  Mill  and  Scholz  at  foot  of  page,  and  Parallel  References  in  the  margin;  alsoa 
Critical  Introduction  and  Chronological  Tables.  By  an  Eminent  Scholar.  "With 
two  facsimiles  of  Greek  Manuscripts.  Post  8vo.  (G50  pages)  cloth,  3.5.  Gd.  Or, 
with  a  complete  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  („'£0  pages 
additional),  5s. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY, 

BAR3AULDS  (MRS.)  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPECTATOR,  TATLER, 
GUARDIAN,  AND  FREEHOLDER.    In  2  Vols.    8*.  Gd.  per  Volume. 

BRITISH  POETS,  from  Milton  to  Kirke  Whitk,  Cabinet  Edition,  comprising,  in  a 
very  small  but  remarkably  clear  type,  as  much  matter  as  the  sixty  volumes  of 
Johnson's  Poets.    Complete  in  4  Vols.    Frontispieces.     ]ls. 

CARYS  TRANSLATION  OF  DANTE.    Extra  cloth.    Is.  Gd. 

CATTERMOLE'S  EVENINGS  AT  HADDON  HALL  24  exquisite  Engravings  on 
Steel,  from  Designs  by  himself.     Post  Svo.    js.  Gd. 

J     CHILLINGWORTH'S  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS.    3*.  6d. 

CLASSIC  TALES;  comprising  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Elizabeth,  Paul  and  Virginia, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  Sorrows  of  Werter,  Theoaosios 
and  Constantia,  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  Rasselas.    12mo.    7  Portraits,    os.  Gd. 

DEMOSTHENES.    Translated  by  Lkland.    Portrait,    Zs. 

DICKSON  AND  MOWBRAY  ON  POULTRY,  Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon,  Illustra- 
tions by  Harvey,  (including  the  Cochin-China  Fowl).    5.?. 
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EDITOR'S   PREFACE. 


There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  an  ordinary 
Guide-Book,  and  a  work  of  genius,  such  as  Mrs.  Gore's 
Paris,  the  basis  of  the  present  volume.  The  one  is  con- 
versant only  with  details;  the  other  aims  at  catching  the 
spirit  of  the  scene,  dwells  on  its  salient  points,  and,  from  the 
familiarity  of  the  accomplished  authoress  with  Parisian  life, 
under  all  its  aspects,  succeeds  in  giving  it  animation  and  in 
clothing  it  with  appropriate  colouring. 

Justly  appreciating  the  value  of  that  clever  work,  the  Pub- 
lisher conceived  that  it  might  be  remodelled  into  a  Handbook 
of  Paris,  in  some  measure  combining  both  objects.  "While 
offering  lively  pictures  of  the  principal  features  of  interest, 
diversified  by  sketches  exhibiting  the  genius  and  habits  of 
the  people,  it  would  at  the  same  time  supply  those  subsidiary 
details  which  are  looked  for  by  the  traveller. 

Mrs.  Gore's  work  was  written  fifteen  years  ago,  and  though 
her  sketches  of  the  social  aspect  of  the  French  capital,  which 
has  remained  pretty  much  the  same  under  all  phases  of 
government,  are  still  true  to  life,  the  city  itself  has  under- 
gone such  vast  alterations,  and  received  such  a  variety  of 
embellishments  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  Emperor, 
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that  a  stranger  who  has  not  visited  it  since  the  reign  of 
King  Louis  Philippe,  when  Mrs.  Gore  wrote,  would  find  some 
difficulty  in  recognising  several  of  its  principal  localities. 

In  carrying  out  the  plan  of  this  work,  the  Editor  has  en- 
deavoured to  bring  the  description  of  Paris  up  to  the  present 
period,  adding  such  practical  details  as  seemed  necessary,  and 
eliminating  whatever  had  become  inapplicable  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  Erench  people. 

Some  descriptive  accounts  of  the  various  routes  to  Paris, 
and  of  interesting  points  in  the  environs  or  within  excur- 
sion distances,  are  added,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  work 
as  complete  as  possible. 

Those  who  find  occasion  for  more  minute  information  than 
is  consistent  with  the  object  of  the  present  volume,  cannot 
do  better  than  procure  G-alignani's  Guide,  which  is  the  best 
of  its  kind,  and  not  likely  to  be  surpassed. 

T.  F. 

July  28,  1859, 
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ROUTES  FROM  LONDON  TO  PARIS. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  ROUTES — CONTRAST  OF  RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  WITH  THE 
JOURNEYS  OF  FORMER  TIMES — ROUTES  BY  CALAIS  AND  BOULOGNE — THOSE 
BY  HAVRE  OR  DIEPPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  SCENERY  OF  THE  SEINE — 
NOTICES  OF  ITS  PRINCIPAL  POINTS  AND  OBJECTS. 


An  excursion 
to  Paris  having 
been  projected, 
nothing  can  be 
simpler  and  ea- 
sier than  its  ac- 
complishment. 

Procuring  the 
latest  edition  of 
Bradshaw,     you 
select  the  route 
best    suited    to 
your   ideas,   the 
choice  generally 
lying      between 
the  direct  routes 
either  by  Dover 
and  Calais,  or  by 
Folkstone  and  Boulogne,  and  be- 
tween travelling  by  day  or  pushing 
through  with    the    mail-trains  by 
night.     In  ten  or  twelve  hours  you 
find  yourself  at  your  journey's  end, 
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the  gay  capital  of  [France  being  now  reached  from  London 
sooner  than  Bath  or  Cheltenham  were  a  few  years  ago,  and 
in  half  the  time  then  occupied  by  the  journey  to  Liverpool  or 
York ;  as  well  as  with  far  greater  ease  and  comfort. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  these  facilities  with  the  state  of 
things  long  after  our  first  experience  in  continental  travelling. 
In  less  time  than  was  then  necessarily  spent  in  getting  to 
Paris,  one  can  now  run  over  and  return  to  England,  after 
taking  a  general  view  of  the  most  remarkable  objects.  This 
the  Guide-books  point  out  as  quite  feasible,  for  an  active 
man,  in  one  or,  at  most,  two  days,  with  a  judicious  distribu- 
tion of  the  hours  he  has  at  his  command. 

In  former  times,  it  was  a  fair  day's  journey  to  Canterbury 
or  Dover.  The  passage  of  the  Straits  was  then  a  somewhat 
formidable  and  tedious  affair.  Most  likely  you  had  to  wait 
for  the  tide ;  and,  for  travelling  with  comfort  there  might  be 
a  carriage  to  embark  and  land  ;  at  all  events,  the  demands  of 
the  douane  on  time  and  patience  had  to  be  satisfied,  and  once 
comfortably  installed  at  Dessin's,  after  perhaps  a  disagreeable 
sea-passage,  no  one  thought  of  getting  out  of  Calais  before 
the  next  morning.  There  is  little  to  interest  in  the  place. 
Tou  probably  recollect  that  Calais  was  long  a  dependency  of 
the  British  crown ;  it  is  the  province  of  the  Guide-books  to 
inform  you  when  and  how  it  was  won  and  lost.  They  also 
point  out  some  vestiges  of  Anglo- Gothic  architecture,  dating 
from  the  period  of  the  English  occupation.  Perhaps  the  tra- 
veller, if  he  has  now  crossed  the  Channel  for  the  first  time, 
is  most  amused  by  the  appearance  of  the  French  women,  with 
their  close-fitting  crimped  caps  without  bonnets,  and  long 
gilt  ear-rings  and  gaudy  necklaces  with  a  pendant  cross. 
But  Arthur  Young,  who  travelled  through  a  great  part  of 
Prance  in  a  one-hor3e  chaise,  just  before  the  [Revolution, 
observes  that  "  the  strait  which  separates  England,  so  fortu- 
nately for  her,  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  must  be  crossed 
many  times  before  a  traveller  ceases  to  be  surprised  at  the 
sudden  and  universal  change  that  surrounds  him  on  landing 
at  Calais.  The  scene,  the  people,  the  language,  every  object 
is  new." 

Much  of  this  effect  is  lost  in  railway  travelling ;  but  we 
are  now  speaking  of  the  journey  to  Paris  in  former  times. 
Then,  starting  from  Calais  with  flourishes  of  the  postilion's 
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whip  cracking  like  detonating  fireworks,  his  legs  thrust  into 
jack-boots  as  large  as  two  portmanteaus  with  the  tops  cut 
off,  you  rumbled  over  the  pave  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven 
miles  an  hour.  It  was  a  hard  day's  work  to  reach  Arras  on 
the  one  post-road  to  Amiens,  or  Abbeville  on  the  other ; 
these  several  most  frequented  routes  making  considerable 
detours  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  straight  line  to  Paris,  just 
as  the  two  lines  of  railway,  by  Boulogne  and  Abbeville,  and 
by  Arras  and  Lisle,  do  now. 

Arras,  standing  on  the  Scarpe,  and  the  seat  of  a  consider- 
able cotton  manufacture,  might  tempt  the  leisurely  traveller 
to  stroll  awhile  on  the  lofty  ramparts,  under  shady  avenues, 
and  observe  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  fagades  and  gables 
in  the  Grande  Place,  curiously  wrought  in  the  Flemish  style. 
]Nor,  on  the  other  route,  is  the  old  town  of  Abbeville  want- 
ing in  specimens  of  quaint  architecture;  and  the  western 
front  of  the  church  of  Saint  Wolfram,  with  its  towers  and 
portals,  offers  a  richly  ornamented  specimen  of  the  flam- 
boyant style  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Abbeville  stands  on 
the  Somme,  at  the  mouth  of  which,  twelve  miles  below,  is 
the  port  of  Saint  Valery,  where  William  the  Conqueror  em- 
barked his  troops  for  the  invasion  of  England ;  and,  below 
Abbeville,  Edward  III.  forded  the  Somme  at  low  water  just 
before  the  battle  of  Creci. 

Both  lines  of  railway,  as  well  as  all  the  post-roads  to  the 
metropolis  from  the  north,  meet  at  Amiens,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Picardy.  No  traveller,  not  "booked  through," 
will  fail  of  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  examining  the  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  one  of  the  noblest  churches  in  Europe.  It 
is  in  the  early  English  style  of  architecture,  of  nearly  the 
same  date  and  character  as  Salisbury  Cathedral,  only  of 
loftier  and  grander  proportions.  The  building  was  commenced 
in  1220,  but  the  matchless  west  front,  with  its  deeply  re- 
cessed portals  and  rich  array  of  statuary,  was  not  completed 
till  the  fourteenth  century.  Amiens  is  a  manufacturing 
town,  the  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  especially  cotton 
velvets,  being  extensively  carried  on.  Here  the  treaty  for 
the  short  peace  of  1802  was  negotiated. 

Ticquigny,  a  post  and  railway  station  on  the  Boulogne 
route,  about  nine  miles  north-west  of  Amiens,  merits  a  pass- 
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ing  notice.  It  gave  its  name  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  between 
Edward  IV.  and  the  French  king  Louis  XL,  in  1475,  which 
proved  more  lasting  than  that  of  Amiens  in  after  days.  The 
two  kings  met  on  the  bridge  over  the  Somme,  a  strong  bar- 
rier of  wooden  bars,  such  as  the  cages  of  lions  are  made  of, 
says  De  Comines,  dividing  them,  with  only  a  space  wide 
enough  for  them  to  shake  hands  between  the  rails.  Of  about 
the  same  date  was  the  castle  of  Picquigny,  standing  near  the 
church,  with  its  terraces,  mentioned  in  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
letters  ;  and  Arthur  Young,  writing  just  before  the  French 
Revolution,  relates  an  anecdote  connected  with  the  place 
worth  mentioning :  "  Picquigny,"  he  says,  "  has  been  the 
scene  of  a  remarkable  transaction  that  does  great  honour  to 
the  tolerating  spirit  of  the  French  nation.  M.  Colmar,  a 
Jew,  bought  the  seigniory  and  estate,  including  the  vis- 
county of  Amiens,  of  the  Duke  of  Chaulnais,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  appoints  the  canons  of  the  cathedral.  The  bishop 
resisted  his  nomination,  and  it  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  whose  decree  was  in  favour  of  M.  Col- 
mar." 

However  impatient  travellers  in  former  times  might  be  to 
get  over  the  monotonous  plains  of  Picardy,  few,  we  believe, 
were  able  to  accomplish  more  than  to  reach  Amiens  on  the 
second  day  after  leaving  Calais.  They  could  not  do  better 
than  make  it  their  halfway-house  ;  and  even  railway  travel- 
lers are  recommended  by  Bradshaw  to  sleep  at  Amiens,  when 
they  wish  to  avoid  arriving  at  Paris  at  an  inconveniently 
early  hour  in  the  morning.  Between  Amiens  and  Paris  the 
railway  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  post-road,  crossing  it  at 
Ereteuil,  Clermont-sur-Oise,  and  Creil,  the  principal  stations 
on  the  line.  Near  the  latter  place  it  descends  from  the 
table-land  of  Picardy,  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Oise,  the 
face  of  the  country  improving  as  you  follow  the  winding 
course  of  the  river. 

Amiens  being  fully  twenty-five  French  leagues  distant 
from  Paris,  it  was  good  work  to  reach  the  capital  from  it  in 
one  day.  On  the  whole,  you  could  hardly  calculate  on  less 
than  three  days  being  occupied  in  the  journey  between 
Calais  and  Paris.  The  service  of  the  Messageries,  travelling 
night  and  day  without  stopping,  was  a  weary  drag  of  thirty- 
six  hours.     It  appears,  then,  that  the  journey  from  London 
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to  Paris  formerly  occupied  five  days,  while  it  is  now  accom- 
plished in  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  all  daylight,  with  far 
greater  ease  and  comfort. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tourist  of  former  times  enjoyed  far 
better  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  natural 
features  of  a  country,  and  of  examining  its  monuments,  than 
the  railway  traveller,  whirled  along  its  levels  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  only  skirting  the  suburbs  of  its 
towns  and  cities.  Steam  power  is  a  good  slave  when  me- 
chanically employed  for  rapid  communication  from  point  to 
point,  but  an  inexorable  tyrant  when  you  are  once  committed 
to  the  rail.  In  the  direct  routes  to  Paris  there  may  be  little 
cause  for  regretting  the  want  of  opportunities  for  leisurely 
observation,  the  country  traversed  being  generally  unin- 
teresting. But  the  routes  through  Normandy  possess  far 
more  interest,  and  the  excursion  may  be  happily  varied  by 
taking  the  lines  by  Havre  and  Dieppe,  either  in  going  or  re- 
turning, for  which  Bradsliaw  will  supply  details.  Some  of 
the  most  remarkable  spots,  however,  claim  a  passing  notice 
at  our  hands. 

The  lines  of  railway  centring  at  Rouen  offer  facilities  for 
approaching  the  principal  points  of  interest  in  the  Normandy 
route,  which  follows  for  the  most  part  the  course  of  the 
Seine.  It  is  in  the  windings  of  this  beautiful  river,  its  pic- 
turesque banks,  and  green  islets,  with  the  towns,  castles,  and 
abbeys  of  historical  and  architectural  value  studding  its 
shores,  that  the  interest  of  the  route  consists ;  and  some  of 
these  we  propose  to  notice,  leaving  the  railways  with  their 
tunnels  and  divergences  from  the  river-bank  to  be  dealt  with 
as  best  they  may.  Without  regard  to  these  lines,  and  follow- 
ing the  natural  topography — a  principle  recommended  to 
all  travellers  desirous  of  obtaining  precise  ideas  not  only  of 
the  physical  but  of  the  social  characteristics  of  countries  they 
visit- — we  propose  tracing  the  course  of  the  Seine  from  its 
mouth  upwards  to  Paris,  just  noticing  its  tributaries  as  we 
pass  their  confluences  with  the  larger  stream. 

"We  start  from  Havre,  a  place  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance, the  Liverpool  of  Prance  as  regards  its  commerce 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  emporium  of  the  trade  to 
Paris  and  the  manufacturing  districts  in  the  north  of  the 
empire. 
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The  view  from  the  principal  pier  at  Havre  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world  obtained  so  near  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  vast  lake  of  the  Seine,  terminating  at  Quillebceui, 
is  seen,  in  all  its  beautiful  and  magnificent  details,  to  the 
left ;  directly  opposite,  Honfleur,  surmounted  by  the  hill  of 
Notre-Dame-de- Grace,  is  niched  in  the  wooded  shore  ;  and 
on  the  right  the  eye  loses  itself  in  the  immensity  of  the 
ocean. 

After  enjoying  this  spectacle,  let  the  traveller  proceed  to 

THE  PROMONTORY  OF  THE  HEVE, 

where  two  light  towers  were  constructed  by  Louis  XV.  to 
correspond  with  those  of  Ailley  and  Barfleur  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Seine.  After  climbing  the  rock, 
he  will  reach  the  summit  of  one  of  the  towers  by  means  of 
a  stair  of  more  than  a  hundred  steps ;  and  from  this  eleva- 
tion—  385  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea— ^he  will  contem- 
plate the  scene  from  which  he  has  so  lately  withdrawn  his 
eye,  with  changed  feelings.  The  view  has  expanded  to  an 
extent  which  at  once  delights  and  oppresses  the  soul.  The 
Seine  is  no  longer  a  lake,  but  a  mighty  river,  whose  windings 
are  lost  in  the  distance ;  and  the  eye  wanders  beyond  the 
hills  of  Honfleur  (which  before  shut  in  the  prospect),  tracing 
the  line  of  the  Norman  coast  to  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  as 
the  crow  flies,  where  at  length  the  falaise  of  Barfleur  rests 
like  a  film  on  the  horizon.  This  fine  view  is  happily  illus- 
trated by  the  engraving  after  Turner,  here  introduced. 

Honfleur,  a  poor  fishing  town,  only  remarkable  for  its 
position  under  richly- wooded  heights,  stands  near  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Seine,  on  its  left  bank.  Next  comes  Quillebceuf, 
a  place  of  more  importance,  built  on  a  projecting  promontory, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  stands  its  massive  church-tower 
and  a  lighthouse.  The  channel  of  the  Seine  being  here  con- 
tracted by  rocks  and  sands  from  three  miles  to  less  than  a 
third,  the  flood- tide  rushes  in  a  wave  from  three  to  six  feet 
high,  called  the  barre,  through  the  narrow  strait  with  a  roar 
like  thunder,  and  an  impetuous  current  dangerous  to  the 
navigation.  The  romantic  Eisle,  having  its  source  in  the 
forest  district  of  Normandy,  and  flowing  by  many  an  ancient 
castle  and  ruined  abbey,  through  hedgerow  meads  and  cluster- 
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ing  orchards,  which  remind  the  traveller  of  the  scenery  of  the 
"West  of  England,  and  in  the  glory  of  their  spring  bloom  and 
ruddy  autumnal  fruits  have  greater  charms  in  many  eyes  than 
the  vineyards  of  the  south, — here  joins  the  Seine  midway 
between  Honfleur  and  Quilleboeuf. 

Opposite  to  Honfleur,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Seine,  we  see  Harfleur,  formerly  its  chief 
port,  and  Lillebone,  the  Julia  Bona  of  the  Romans,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  stream  of  the  Bolbec,  and  still  pre- 
serving distinct  vestiges  of  its  Roman  amphitheatre  in  semi- 
circular terraces  cut  out  of  the  hill-side  and  other  ruins,  the 
best  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  castle  of  Lillebone,  the  towers  of  which  still  stand  ma- 
jestically on  the  heights,  was  a  favourite  residence  of  "William 
the  Conqueror,  who  there  assembled  the  barons  of  Normandy 
to  concert  the  bold  enterprise  of  invading  England.  At  six 
miles'  distance  is  the  castle  of  Tancarville,  the  ancient  strong- 
hold of  the  chamberlains  of  the  Norman  dukes,  standing  on 
a  pinnacled  cliff  rising  out  of  a  dense  forest. 

On  this  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  the  head  of  a  long  bend 
to  the  northward,  the  pretty  town  of  Caudebec  is  distinguished 
by  its  long  terrace  of  houses,  its  church  spire,  and  an  avenue 
of  trees  bordering  the  narrow  strand  between  the  river  and 
its  bounding  cliffs.  Similarly  situated  by  the  water- side  is 
the  village  of  Duclair,  where  the  river  makes  a  still  longer 
sweep  to  the  south,  its  banks  covered  with  dense  woods. 
About  a  mile  from  the  village,  a  lane  leading  up  a  narrow 
lateral  valley  of  the  Seine  conduces  to  the  ruins  of  the  abbey 
of  Saint  Wandrille,  which,  scanty  as  they  are,  convey  an  idea 
of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  celebrated  abbey  planted  in 
this  secluded  nook  in  the  seventh  century,  and  called  in  the 
•chronicles  Eontenelle,  though  it  afterwards  assumed  the  name 
of  its  founder. 

Nearly  opposite,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  Chateau 
de  Mailleraie,  a  large  modern  building,  with  its  trim  avenues 
of  clipped  trees,  forms  a  conspicuous  object.  The  road  from 
Rouen  now  crosses  the  isthmus  of  a  level  promontory, 
washed  by  the  stream  on  three  of  its  sides,  towards  the 
lower  extremity  of  which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  Alley  of 
Jumieges,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  existing 
remains — as  this  Benedictine  abbey  was  formerly  the  most 
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important  for  wealth  and  learning — of  the  monastic  institu- 
tions in  Normandy.  The  twin  grey  towers  of  the  western 
facade,  with  the  lofty  but  roofless  nave  of  the  church,  are 
seen  rising  above  the  river-bank  as  you  circumnavigate  the 
low  point  of  the  promontory.  The  edifice  has  better  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  Revolution  than  most  others,  forming  an 
interesting  specimen  of  the  earliest  Norman  architecture. 
Among  its  monuments  is  a  black  marble  slab,  beneath  which 
was  deposited  the  heart  of  Agnes  Sorel,  the  mistress  of 
Charles  VIL,  who  had  apartments  in  the  abbey,  from  whence 
he  visited  her  at  Mesnil.  She  died  in  the  arms  of  the  king, 
having  been  a  benefactress  to  the  abbey  of  Jumieges.  There 
have  also  been  discovered  the  mutilated  effigies  of  youths  in 
princely  garb,  with  coronets  on  their  heads,  attributed  by 
tradition  to  two  sons  of  Clovis  II.,  who,  for  rebellion  against 
their  father,  suffered  the  cruel  punishment  of  having  the 
sinews  of  their  arms  and  legs  cut,  from  whence  tbey  are 
called  "  Les  Enerves,"  and  being  set  adrift  in  a  boat  on  the 
Seine,  were  wafted  by  the  current  to  Jumieges,  where,  kindly 
received  by  the  monks,  they  ended  their  days. 

The  bank  of  the  Seine  opposite  Jumieges  is  high  and 
wooded,  and  the  stream  upwards  now  becomes  studded  with 
numerous  flat  islands,  covered  with  a  growth  of  willows  and 
poplars.  After  doubling  and  redoubling  its  course  in  a  cir- 
cumvolution north  and  south  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles, 
the  river  washes  the  base  of  the  heights  of  Canteleu  on  its 
right  bank.  The  high  road  from  Rouen  crossing  these  heights 
borders  a  forest  so  vast  and  wild  that  it  still  harbours  wolves 
in  its  recesses.  A  road  here  turns  off  to  the  left  leading  to 
the  abbey  of  Saint- George-de-BoscJierville,  the  church  of 
which,  founded  by  the  chamberlain,  Ralph  de  Tancarville, 
before  the  Conquest,  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  examples  of 
Norman  architecture. 

"We  have  now  reached  the  heights  of  Canteleu,  and  a  fine 
panoramic  view  is  obtained  of  the  windings  of  the  Seine, 
dotted  with  the  white  villas  of  the  citizens  and  manufacturers 
of  Rouen ;  the  Norman  capital  itself  being  the  principal  object 
in  a  scene,  which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  equalled,  but 
certainly  cannot  be  surpassed,  in  Europe.  Let  us  halt  at 
Rouen  for  a  while ;  the  two  lines  of  route  from  the  coast  of 
Normandy  to  Paris  meet  there,  and  it  merits  a  freer  notice 
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than  we  have  space  to  afford  for  other  objects,  or  than  is 
found  in  the  Guide-books. 

"  We  do  not  care  about  antiquity  for  its  own  sake,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie,  in  his  sketches  attached  to  Turner's 
Views  of  River  Scenery  in  France,  "  and  yet  we  can  admire 
a  town  of  old  and  gloomy  houses,  and  narrow  and  irregular 
streets,  which  does  not  resemble  Paris.  Rouen  made  a 
stronger  impression  upon  our  imagination  than  any  city  we 
have  yet  seen.  To  us  it  seemed  still  under  the  sway  of  the 
old  dukes  of  Normandy ;  and  on  emerging  from  the  Eue  du 
Bac,  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  had  constructed  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Seine,  where  even  Henri  Quatre, 
that  man  of  yesterday,  was  obliged  to  be  rowed  across.  Rouen 
is  unquestionably  the  most  interesting  city  in  France  to  an 
Englishman;  it  is  the  city  of  Rollo;  it  is  the  capital  of 
Normandy.  "We  therefore  propose  to  describe  it  more  me- 
thodically than  our  erratic  habits  would  seem  to  warrant  j 
and  we  shall  take  care  to  give  such  local  names  aud  notions, 
cheminfaisant,  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  find  his  way  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  valet  de  place" 
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ANTIQUITIES— KOLLO  AND  LONGUE-EPEE — THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS — CATHE- 
DRAL— ABBEY  OF  SAINT  AMAND  —  SAINT  OUEN  —  HOTEL  DE  VILLE — 
SAINT  GERVAIS — MONT  SATNTE  CATHERINE. 

OUEN  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
earlier  than  Ptolemy,  who  flourished 
in  the  first  part  of  the  second  century. 
By  him  we  are  informed  that  its  name 
was  Eothomagus,  and  that  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Velocasses.  During 
the  occupation  of  the  Eomans,  it  was 
simply  a  garrison  town;  and  from 
their  expulsion  till  the  appearance  of 
the  Normans,  we  hear  few  details  respecting  it,  except  the 
names  of  its  bishops.  From  this  epoch,  841,  to  the  surrender 
of  JSTeustria  to  Eollo  in  912,  Rouen  was  a  scene  of  confusion, 
of  burning,  and  massacre,  from  which  the  student  of  history 
turns  away  with  horror  and  disgust.  "With  the  advent  of 
Bollo,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  commence  the  interest  which 
the  general  reader  feels  in  exploring  the  annals  of  the  city. 

The  river,  which  we  now  see  sweeping  before  us  so  regular 
and  harmonious,  reached  at  that  time  to  the  Rue  des  Bon- 
netiers,  close  by  the  cathedral.  It  was  broken  by  numerous 
islands,  on  all,  or  almost  all,  of  which  a  church  was  built. 
Many  of  these  were  suppressed  at  the  Revolution  ;  but  the 
cathedral  of  Saint  Eloi  still  stands,  at  some  distance  in  the 
town,  to  awaken  the  wonder  of  the  spectator,  when  he  re- 
members that  the  time  was  when  it  could  only  be  approached 
by  means  of  boats.  The  operation  of  uniting  these  islands 
to  the  main,  and  building  streets  and  quays  on  what  once 
was  the  bed  of  the  Seine,  was  performed  by  Eollo  and  his 
son  "William  Longue-Epee — not,  of  course,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  new  lands  in  a  country  where  the  great  want  was 
population,  but  in  order  to  render  the  river  more  navigable 
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by  damming  it  up  in  a  narrower  bed.  "We  do  not  know 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  opposite  bank  at  that  time ; 
but  at  present  it  is  a  marshy,  and  generally  unwholesome 
flat ;  and  in  all  probability  it  was  then  covered,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  with  the  waters  of  the  Seine. 

The  Normans  were  led  to  this  improvement  by  their 
habits  and  vocation.  They  were  mariners  from  the  cradle, 
and  pirates  by  trade ;  and  the  first  thing  they  thought  of, 
on  settling  in  the  country,  was  to  render  the  river  near 
their  capital  navigable  for  boats. 

It  is  not  the  least  singular  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
this  singular  people,  that  no  man  can  name  with  certainty 
the  country  from  which  they  came,  although  their  incursions, 
from  their  first  appearance  to  their  final  settlement,  occupy 
a  space  of  at  least  seventy  years.  According  to  some  authors, 
they  were  Norwegians  ;  according  to  others,  Danes ;  and 
according  to  others,  Swedes.  Eginhard  makes  the  Nordmanni 
consist  of  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  together ;  but,  after  all,  we 
are  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  the  vague  explanation  of 
"William  of  Jumieges,  who  says  simply,  that  they  were  Men 
of  the  North.* 

Their  name  of  -Bigoths,  it  is  said,  was  bestowed  upon  the 
occasion  of  Eollo  swearing  in  his  language,  "  By  Got !" 
When  invited,  for  instance,  to  kiss  the  foot  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  in  token  of  his  homage,  he  exclaimed  abruptly, 
"  Ne  se,  by  Got !"  which  was  the  cause  of  much  laughter 
among  the  courtiers.  From  this  comes  our  word  bigot, 
which  expresses  at  the  present  day,  as  it  did  in  that  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  a  person  who  is  at  once  impious  and 
absurd. 

Eollo  is  called  by  different  writers  Eolf,  Eoull,  Harould, 
Eaoul,  and  Eou.  The  last  name  has  a  singular  afSnity  to 
that  of  Rouen;  but  let  it  pass.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of 
an  illustrious  and  powerful  family;  but  this  is  only  a  dream. 
Even  the  Norske  writers  tell  us,  that  the  chiefs  of  these 
wandering  pirates  were  chosen  without  reference  to  any- 
thing but  their  personal  prowess  and  hardihood ;  and  that, 
when  the  battle  was  over,  the  general  sank  into  the  station 

*  "  Nortmanni  dicuntur  quia,  lingua  eorum,  Boreas  North  vocatur,  Homo 
verb  Man  ;  id  est,  Homines  Boreales  per  denominationem  nuncupantur  " 
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of  a  private  individual.  Rollo  was  simply  a  man  of  genius, 
in  addition  to  being  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave ;"  and  this  is 
a  far  more  legitimate  title  to  the  ducal  crown  than  most 
princes  of  his  day  could  boast  of. 

Hollo,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  was  a  banished  man, 
an  outlaw,  expatriated  for  his  political  crimes — or  virtues. 
He  passed  first  into  England,  where  he  might  easily  have 
founded  a  throne,  but  our  time  was  not  yet  come ;  and, 
directed  by  a  dream,  according  to  William  of  Jumieges  he 
crossed  the  Channel,  and  penetrated  by  the  Seine  into  the 
heart  of  Neustria. 

Rouen  had  been  sacked  and  burnt  by  his  countrymen 
thirty-five  years  before ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  as  some 
writers  tell  us,  it  sustained  a  siege  very  valiantly.  Others, 
however,  say  that,  on  the  conqueror's  arrival  at  Jumieges, 
he  received  a  deputation  from  the  citizens,  offering  to  recog- 
nise him  as  their  lord  ;  and  that  this  submission  was  made, 
not  to  his  power,  but  to  his  greatness  of  character.  It 
matters  not  in  the  least  which  was  the  case.  Rollo  became 
master  of  Rouen,  and  soon  after  of  the  whole  of  Neustria. 
His  path,  like  that  of  other  conquerors,  was  traced  in  blood 
and  ashes.  His  ranks,  thinned  in  battle,  were  constantly  re- 
inforced by  new  hordes  of  his  barbarous  countrymen,  and 
by  the  outlawed,  the  disaffected,  and  the  desperate  of  the 
land  which  he  traversed  like  a  destroying  angel.  The  weak 
Charles  at  length,  determining  to  glut,  since  he  could  not 
conquer,  him,  bestowed  upon  the  fortunate  pirate  the  whole 
province,  which  was  thenceforth  called  Normandy,  and  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Giselle.  Rollo  immediately  became  a 
Christian. 

"We  now  see  him  in  a  new  point  of  view.  Become  a 
Christian,  a  duke,  and  a  husband,  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  this  fierce  and  relentless  warrior  are  sharply  criti- 
cised by  historians.  He  was,  it  seems,  but  a  faithless  lord 
to  poor  Giselle,  preferring  the  smiles  of  a  damsel  he  had 
captured,  with  other  baggage,  at  Bayeux,  to  those  of  his 
lawful  wife.  He  was,  however,  a  great  captain,  firm,  far- 
sighted,  and  religious — in  gifts  to  the  church.  He  re- 
called the  ruined  citizen  to  his  warehouse,  the  frighted  pea- 
sant to  his  fields,  and  placed  his  outlawed  comrades  among 
them  like  quiet  burgesses.     "  Set  a  thief" — but  the  proverb 
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is  somewhat  musty.  So  strict  were  his  laws,  and  so  strictly 
enforced,  that  we  are  told  a  golden  bracelet,  which  he  had 
hung  accidentally  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  forest  of 
Roumare,  remained  there  three  years  without  any  one  being 
tempted  to  put  forth  his  hand  upon  the  enticing  fruit. 

Eollo  at  length,  growing  old,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son  William  Longue-Epee,  and  died  in  the  year  932. 

Shall  we  be  blamed  for  this  sketch,  with  Eouen  at  our  feet, 
and  the  venerable  pile  rising  like  a  temple  of  giants  in  the 
midst,  wherein  we  are  about  to  see  the  tombs  of  the  mighty 
dead  ?  Normandy  is  not  only  interesting  as  a  "  country  of 
castles  and  cathedrals,"  it  is  renowned  both  in  arts  and 
arms ;  its  sons  were  the  bravest  of  the  brave  in  the  Holy 
Land ;  it  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  the 
proud  Lion  of  England  crouched  beneath  its  banner. 

Descending  into  the  rich  and  industrious  valley  of  Ba- 
paume,  we  join  the  great  road,  which  conducts  us  towards 
the  city  by  the  avenue  of  Mont  Kibaudet,  planted  on  either 
side  with  a  double  row  of  elms.  As  we  approach  the  im- 
posing mass  of  habitations,  the  first  thing  that  fixes  our  eye 
is  the  noble  river  covered  with  boats,  and  lined  on  one  side 
by  a  range  of  houses  which  remind  us  of  Paris. 

While  proceeding  along  the  Quai  du  Havre,  which  con- 
tinues the  line  of  the  Avenue  du  Mont  Eibaudet,  we  pause 
suddenly;  for  the  city  is  presented  from  this  spot  in  its 
most  magnificent  aspect.  On  the  left,  the  superb  mass  of 
building  rising  above  the  rest,  surmounted  by  towers  and 
spires,  is 

BOITEK  CATHEDEAL  ; 

beyond  is  the  stunted  and  shapeless  tower  of  Saint  Maclou, 
destroyed  by  tempests  and  revolutions ;  and,  still  further, 
that  of  Saint  Ouen,  tall,  graceful,  and  beautiful,  the  orna- 
ment of  the  most  ancient  abbey  in  Normandy.  In  the  dis- 
tance is  a  small  portion  of  the  hill  of  Saint  Catherine ;  and 
in  withdrawing  the  eye  along  the  course  of  the  river,  we 
meet  first  the  new  stone  bridge ;  then  the  bridge  of  boats 
close  by,  and  almost  lost  in  the  reflexion  of  the  other  in  the 
water;  and,  finally,  the  busy  crowd  of  boats  and  human 
beiDgs,  which  give  a  perpetual  animation  to  the  river. 
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At  the  invasion  of  the  JSTormans  there  was  no  bridge  at 
Eouen,  as  M.  Licquet  proves  by  the  fact  of  Charles-le- 
Chauve  being  obliged  to  transport  his  army  across  in  boats. 
The  great  breadth  of  the  river  is  sufficient  proof  of  this ; 
for  it  is  not  likely  that  even  the  idea  of  a  bridge  could 
have  suggested  itself  till  the  stream  was  reduced  to  a  much 
narrower  compass.  The  first  bridge,  however,  was  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  present  breadth  of  the  water,  since 
the  wall  of  the  ancient  quay  has  been  discovered  in  the 
foundation  of  some  houses  near  the  Eue  Grand-Pont. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  vestiges  of  this  bridge  were  seen 
at  low  water  near  the  bridge  of  boats.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  by  the  Empress  Matilda,  the  daughter 
of  Henry  I.,  and  mother  of  Henry  II.  of  England.  This 
must  have  taken  place  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  it  was  already 
in  so  bad  a  state  that  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  river  in 
boats.  In  1626,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  making  these 
stationary — whence  the  present  bridge,  which  extends  across 
the  river  a  little  higher  up  than  the  site  of  the  old  one.  It 
is  composed  of  fifteen  vessels,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
tide ;  but  was  found  to  be  so  expensive  and  troublesome, 
that  in  1810  a  new  stone  bridge,  still  higher  up,  was  de- 
creed, and  in  1829  opened  to  the  public. 

There  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  commencing  on  the 
very  spot  where  we  now  stand,  on  the  Quai  du  Havre.  Nay, 
this  is  the  best  starting-place  we  could  select,  for,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  traveller  will  lodge  in  one  or  other  of  the  hotels 
that  face  the  river. 

A  little  way  lower  than  the  bridge  of  boats  is  the  Eue 
Grand-Pont,  to  which  the  old  stone  bridge,  now  destroyed, 
extended.  At  the  corner  of  this  street  stands  the  Theatre 
des  Arts,  which  need  not  detain  us  long.  It  is,  in  fact,  not 
worthy  of  the  town.  Proceeding  still  along  the  quay,  we 
turn  the  corner  of  the  Douane,  and,  ascending  the  Eue  de 
Yicomte,  arrive  at  the  church  of  Saint  Vincent,  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  street. 

Passing  this  church,  we  take  the  first  turning  to  the  right, 
which  is  the  Eue  aux  Ours,  and  then  the  first  to  the  left, 
which  leads  us  to  the  antique  Tour  de  la  Grrosse  Horloge. 
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This  is  a  construction  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  bell  of 
which  is  called  the  silver  hell — a  name  which  refers,  perhaps, 
in  poetical  fashion,  to  its  sound.  It  rings  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  every  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  and  thus  answers  to 
the  English  curfew  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

In  the  Grande  Hue,  of  which  this  tower  forms  a  part, 
there  are  two  antique  wooden  houses — Nos.  115  and  129 — 
which  will  attract  the  stranger's  attention,  notwithstanding 
the  display  of  merchandise  in  a  street  where  almost  every 
house  is  a  shop.  Turning  up  a  short  avenue,  however, 
almost  opposite  the  tower,  he  arrives  at  the  Palais  de  Justice 
and  the  Salle  des  JProcureurs, — not  one  building,  as  might 
be  imagined,  for  the  former  was  built  by  Louis  XII.  in 
1499,  and  the  latter  by  the  town  of  Eouen  in  1493.  Before 
the  latter  date  merchants  used  to  congregate  in  the  ca- 
thedral, thus  making  the  temple,  if  not  "a  den  of  thieves," 
yet  a  rendezvous  for  buyers  and  sellers ;  and  the  Salle  was 
at  last  built  by  the  scandalised  authorities  at  the  public 
expense.  It  is  a  vaulted  apartment,  sixty  feet  long  and  fifty 
broad,  the  roof  unsupported  by  pillars,  and  the  whole  exe- 
cuted in  a  taste  at  once  chaste  and  bold.  Another  apart- 
ment, contiguous,  which  serves  as  the  Court  of  Assize,  is 
very  beautiful,  although  almost  all  the  ornamental  work  has 
disappeared.    Its  ceiling  is  of  oak,  grown  black  with  age. 

The  facade  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  peculiar  taste  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  constructed. 
It  is  loaded  with  ornaments,  mostly  incongruous,  but  still 
producing  in  the  whole  an  agreeable  and  striking  effect. 
The  Eue  aux  Juifs  runs  along  the  Salle  we  have  mentioned  ; 
and,  without  knowing  the  mercantile  purpose  for  which  this 
hall  was  built,  one  would  be  surprised  to  find  the  persecuted 
remnant  of  Israel  in  such  a  neighbourhood. 

THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS. 

Returning  to  the  Grande  Eue,  and  passing  the  Tour  de 
la  Grosse  Horloge,  we  reach  presently  the  Place  de  la  Pu- 
celle. 

The  area  of  the  spot,  filled  at  once  with  ennobling  and 
humiliating  associations,  is  small.    A  well  and  a  statue — 
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the  latter  inferior  even  to  that  at  Orleans  itself — marks  the 
place  where  the  heroic  girl  died.  Some  hackney- coachmen 
sleep  on  their  boxes  close  by;  the  population  of  the  city 
floats  along,  without  turning  the  head — without  raising  the 
eyes. 

From  the  Place  Saint  Eloi  a  few  steps  take  us  into  the 
Hue  du  Yieux  Palais,  along  which  we  proceed  to  its  end 
further  from  the  river.  Here,  on  the  left,  is  a  narrow  street, 
or  rather  lane,  called  the  Rue  de  Pie,  into  which  we  entreat 
the  reader  to  follow  us.  "We  stop  at  a  certain  door,  and  con- 
template respectfully  a  bust  which  ornaments  it,  neither  in 
bronze  nor  marble,  but  in  common  plaster.  Is  our  compa- 
nion surprised  ?  Let  him  cast  his  eyes  a  little  higher  up, 
and  read  on  the  slab  fixed  in  the  wall, 

PIERKE  CORNEILLE 

EST  NE  DANS  CETTE  MAISON 

EN  1606. 

The  house,  of  late  years,  has  been  leautified,  as  our  church- 
wardens say,  and  has  lost  almost  all  traces  of  antiquity.  The 
anniversary  of  this  father  of  the  French  drama  is  celebrated 
every  year  at  the  theatre  with  great  magnificence. 

Turning  to  the  right,  after  traversing  the  Rue  de  Pie,  we 
find  ourselves  presently  in  a  broad  street,  terminated  at  some 
distance  by  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  Hotel-Dieu.  This 
is  a  work  of  the  last  century,  constructed  in  consequence  of 
the  dangerous  state  of  the  ancient  Hopital  de  Sainte  Made- 
leine, near  the  cathedral.  The  patients  are  attended  not 
only  by  the  proper  medical  officers,  but  by  the  religious 
ladies  of  the  order  of  Saint  Augustin,  who  are  unwearied  in 
their  assiduity. 

This  beautiful  and  affecting  species  of  beneficence  is  very 
ancient  in  France ;  but  the  rules  under  which  even  the  lay 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  hospital  voluntarily  placed  them- 
selves were  so  austere,  that  one  is  surprised  to  find  in  the 
number  those  who  had  still  anything  left  to  attach  them  to 
the  world.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  man  dedicating 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  of  Paris,  became  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  monk,  although  without  taking 
the  vows.    He  cut  off  his  hair,  wore  a  black  dress,  with 
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long  white  trousers,  assisted  at  all  the  offices  of  religion,  ab- 
stained from  meat  four  days  in  the  week,  ate  at  a  common 
table,  lay  down  to  sleep  without  undressing,  and  came  under 
an  oath  of  poverty  and  chastity. 

The  sisters,  of  whatever  rank,  wore  a  gown  of  black  serge ; 
a  kind  of  cloak,  black  also,  and  furred  with  lambskin ;  a 
white  apron,  and  a  linen  cap  with  large  wings  which  con- 
cealed the  face.  They  were  under  the  direction  of  a  matron, 
who  punished  the  slightest  fault  by  public  penance,  a  diet  of 
bread  and  water,  and  even  the  scourge. 

The  first  thing  a  patient  did  on  entering  the  Maison-Dieu 
was  to  confess  and  communicate.  He  was  then  master  of 
the  house,  and  the  brothers  and  sisters  were  his  servants. 
Nothing  was  refused  which  a  sick  fancy  could  desire.  Meats 
were  daily  sent  from  the  daintiest  tables  for  their  use ;  and 
it  was  not  unknown  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  left  to  the 
establishment  with  which  to  gratify,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  testator's  death,  every  whim  of  the  sick,  at  any  expense. 
One  legacy  was  destined  to  buy  them  soup  ;  another,  fruit 
and  confections.  Louis  IX.,  it  is  known,  was  often  on  the 
point  of  becoming  a  brother  of  the  hospital ;  and  the  Hun- 
garian queen  of  Louis  X,  left  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  the  bed  on 
which  she  died.  This  kind  of  donation  was  first  begun  by 
the  canons  of  Notre-Dame,  and  soon  became  general  among 
all  classes. 

The  elegant  modern  church  of  the  Madeleine  is  connected 
with  the  buildings  of  the  Hotel-Dieu.  Behind  the  master- 
altar  is  the  chapel  of  the  dames  of  Saint  Augustin,  the  mi- 
nistering angels  of  the  hospital ;  and  before  the  great  gate 
there  is  a  magnificent  avenue  planted  with  trees,  which 
leads  us  along  the  Champ  de  Poire  into  the  Avenue  de  la 
Eibaudet. 

We  have  now  made  a  tour  long  enough  for  a  morning's 
walk  ;  and,  on  turning  to  the  left,  are  not  sorry  to  see  the 
shipping  and  the  bridges  before  us,  which  point  out  the 
position  of  our  hotel.  In  passing,  however,  the  entrance  of 
the  Boulevard  Cauchoise,  we  pause  for  a  while  to  gaze  upon 
the  site  where  once  stood  the  ancient  palace  built  by  our 
Henry  V.  A  thick  tower  was  the  commencement  of  the 
edifice,  which  received  the  significant  name  of  Mal-s'y-frotte, 
and  was  finished  by  Henry  VI.,  five  years  before  the  cele- 
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brated  siege  of  Rouen.  The  governor  of  the  fortress  lodged 
in.  this  tower,  the  walls  of  which  were  fifteen  feet  thick.  The 
whole  edifice  was  protected  on  the  south  by  the  Seine,  and 
everywhere  else  by  wide  and  deep  ditches. 

This  palace,  of  which  we  do  not  now  see  a  stone,  was  in- 
habited by  Talbot,  the  general  of  the  English,  in  1449. 

On  the  site  of  the  Halles  there  stood  a  palace  built  by 
Richard  I.,  the  grandson  of  Hollo  ;  and  by  its  side  a  tower 
was  afterwards  erected,  which  served  as  a  state  prison,  and 
was  distinguished  from  more  modern  constructions  by  the 
name  of  the  Vieille  Tour.  The  monument  we  have  mentioned 
is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  building  pointed  out  by 
historians  as  the  place  where  John  Lackland  assassinated  his 
young  nephew  with  his  own  hands. 

The  Halles,  or  market-halls,  are  themselves  ancient,  dating 
from  the  thirteenth  century;  and  it  is  to  them  a  stranger 
must  still  betake  himself  who  would  obtain  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  wealth,  industry,  and  animation  of  the  Norman  capital. 
A  hall  is  set  apart  for  each  of  the  staple  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise, and  the  scene  of  bustle  presented  in  them  all  is  hardly 
surpassed  either  in  England  or  the  Netherlands.  The  whole 
population  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  town,  seems 
congregated  in  one  spot.  There  is  the  place  to  study  cos- 
tume and  physiognomy ;  and  there  you  find  the  descendant 
of  the  Norman  pirates  truly  at  home — behind  his  counter. 

The  Rue  Malpalu,  behind  the  Halles,  leads  us  to  the  church 
of  Maclou,  a  structure  of  the  fifteenth  century,  possessing  a 
beautiful  Gothic  staircase,  and  the  memory  of  an  elegant 
spire.  Near  this  is  the  cathedral,  to  which  no  direction  is 
required. 

CATHEDRAL  OF  ROTJEN. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  facade  of  this  remark- 
able edifice  without  wonder,  and  to  describe  it  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  The  innumerable  details  of  Gothic 
architecture,  individually  insignificant,  yet  grand  and  har- 
monious in  their  union,  are  here  lavished  with  a  profusion 
which  confuses  both  the  eye  and  the  brain.  To  view  it 
happily,  you  would  require  to  stand  far  enough  off  for  the 
ornaments  to  lose  their  individuality,  yet  near  enough  for 
them  to  retain  their  effect.  But  this  golden  mean,  unhappily, 
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is  not  to  be  attained.  At  Rouen,  as  elsewhere,  these  gor- 
geous monuments  of  the  olden  time  are  obscured  by  a  mass  of 
paltry  habitations  crowding  round  their  base,  like  the  vulgar 
parasites  that  infest  the  ante-chamber  of  a  king. 

The  gorgeous  facade  we  have  mentioned  was  constructed 
in  about  twenty  years,  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  the  first  Cardinal  d'Amboise.  The  bas-reliefs 
above  the  doors,  although  much  injured  in  the  religious  war 
of  1562,  are  highly  curious.  The  middle  one  contains  the 
genealogical  tree  of  Jesse,  which  is  a  grand  scriptural  sup- 
port of  the  Catholics  in  their  adoration  of  the  Virgin.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  to  be  the  genealogy,  not  of  Mary,  but 
of  her  earthly  husband.  ,  The  bas-relief  on  the  left  contains 
the  history  of  the  decapitation  of  Saint  John.  The  daughter 
of  Herodias  is  represented  dancing  before  the  king  on  her 
hands ;  and  the  executioner  is  seen  ready  to  strike  off  the 
martyr's  head,  which  is  thrust  through  a  window  for  that 
purpose. 

The  northern  tower  of  the  facade  was  constructed  at  dif- 
ferent epochs,  but  its  base  is  thought  to  be  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  whole  edifice.  The  southern  is  called  the  Tour 
de  Beurre,  to  commemorate  its  origin.  It  was  built  by  a 
fund  collected  by  the  archbishop  from  the  proceeds  of  a  sale 
of  licenses  to  eat  butter  during  Lent.  The  indulgence  was 
obtained  from  Innocent  VIII.  The  Cardinal  d'Amboise, 
desiring  that  so  superb  and  holy  a  tower  should  possess 
"  the  handsomest  bell  in  the  kingdom,"  presented  to  the 
chapter  four  thousand  livres  for  the  purpose  of  founding  one. 
A  bell  was  accordingly  put  up,  whose  clapper  weighed  seven 
hundred  and  ten  pounds — the  bell  declaring,  in  an  inscrip- 
tion, its  own  weight : 

JE  SUIS  NOMMEE  GEORGE  D'AMBOISE, 
QUI  BIEN  TRENTE  SIX  MILLE  POISE, 
ET  CIL  QUI  BIEN  ME  POISERA 
QUARANTE  MILLE  Y  TROUVERA. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  the  clapper  broke 
loose  and  came  thundering  down.  It  was  replaced  by  one 
four  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference.  The  decree,  how- 
ever, had  gone  forth.  The  bell  cracked  in  1786  at  the  sight 
of  the  fated  king,  Louis  XVI.  He  did  not  take  warning ! 
Seven  years  afterwards  his  head  rolled  on  the  scaffold,  and 
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the  bell  was  pulled  down  and  cast  into  cannon.  Nay,  the 
congeniality  in  their  destiny  continued  even  after  this  double 
work  of  destruction  was  completed ;  for  the  outrages  heaped 
upon  the  remains  of  the  king  were  perpetuated  on  those  of 
his  monitor.  Medals  were  struck  from  some  fragments  that 
remained,  bearing  this  insulting  inscription : 

MONUMENT  DE  VANITE 
DETRUIT  POUR  L,'UTILITE 
L'AN  DEUX  DE  l'eGALITE. 

The  Portail  des  Libraires,  on  the  north  of  the  transept, 
was  so  called  on  account  of  the  number  of  booksellers  at 
each  side  of  the  court,  which  was  formerly  a  cemetery.  The 
sculptures  on  this  part  of  the  church  are  very  odd,  and  some 
not  very  delicate.  One  of  them  represents  the  figure  of  a 
man  with  a  pig's  head  reclining  negligently  on  his  elbow, 
and  leaning  his  head  in  his  hand. 

The  interior  of  the  church,  besides  the  grandeur  of  its 
proportions,  is  remarkable  for  its  painted  windows  and  its 
tombs. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  latter  are  the  tombs  of 
Hollo  and  his  son  William  Longue-Epee  in  the  chapels  of 
Saint  Homanus  and  Sainte  Anne  :  one  in  the  north,  the 
other  in  the  south,  transept  of  the  church,  in  the  first  two 
chapels  towards  the  nave.  A  marble  slab  above  the  tomb  of 
Hollo  has  a  Latin  inscription,  probably  placed  there  when 
the  remains  of  the  first  dukes  of  Normandy  were  transferred 
to  this  spot  after  the  cathedral  was  rebuilt.  The  most  curious 
thing  in  this  inscription  is,  that  the  date  of  Hollo's  death  is 
wrong  by  fifteen  years.  The  best  French  writers  fix  on  932 
as  the  proper  epoch.  We  prefer  the  original  epitaph,  of 
which  the  English  editor  of  "  Ordericus  Vitatis"*  has  fur- 
nished us  with  a  free,  though  sufficiently  faithful,  transla- 
tion : 

ROLLO's  EPITAPH. 

Roixo  the  brave  lies  buried  here, 
A  name  to  Normans  ever  dear; 
They  glory  on  this  tomb  to  see 
His  style  of  Duke  of  Normandy. 

*  See  the  translation  of  this  valuable  work,  published  in  "  Bohn's  Anti- 
quarian Library,"  4  vols.  8vo. 
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In  battle's  front  his  followers'  shield, 
His  sword  made  boldest  foemen  yield : 
In  the  far  North  his  ancient  sires, 
From  whom  he  breathed  his  martial  fires, 
To  king  or  lord  ne'er  bowed  the  knee, 
But  held  their  lands  from  service  free. 

And  first  he  fleshed  his  maiden  sword 
With  bands  obedient  to  his  word, 
On  kindred  Danes,  whose  numerous  hosts 
Before  him  hushed  their  warlike  boasts. 
Then  Hainault's  sand  and  Frisia's  fen, 
And  coast  of  marshy  Walcheren, 
Poured  forth  their  mingled  bands  to  feel 
The  terrors  of  the  Northmen's  steel. 
But  Frisons,  spite  their  neighbours'  aid, 
Their  tribute  and  their  homage  paid. 

From  firths  and  islets  of  the  North 

Again  he  launched  his  galleys  forth, 

And,  boldly  sailing  o'er  the  main, 

Burst  like  a  tempest  on  the  Seine. 

The  plains  of  France  were  stained  with  gore, 

Her  bravest  sons  he  backward  bore ; 

Now  Bayeux  yielded  to  his  arms, 

And  sweeping  on  with  war's  alarms 

In  the  full  tide  of  victory, 

Twice  regal  Paris  groan' d  to  see 
The  Northmen  thundering  at  her  gates. 
For  thirty  years  the  cruel  Fates 
Gave  France  to  rapine,  sword,  and  fire, 
Till  helpless  Charles  the  conqueror's  ire 
Soothed  by  his  gifts,  to  stay  the  strife, 
A  province  and  a  royal  wife. 
Then  the  fierce  heathen  humbly  bent 
Before  the  Christian  sacrament ; 
And  Franco,  on  that  happy  day, 
Washed  in  the  font  his  sins  away. 
The  savage  wolf  a  lamb  became ; 
May  God,  propitious,  cleanse  his  shame ! 

"We  add  the  u  funeral  elegy,"  which  Ordericus  tells  us 
was  engraved  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  tomb  of  "William 
Longue-Epee.  Both  these  "epitaphs,"  more  properly  called 
elegies,  are  worth  preserving,  as  no  bad  specimens  of  the 
monkish  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  if  the  translator  has  pre- 
served the  spirit  of  the  originals,  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt : 
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EPITAPH  ON  WILLIAM  LONGUE-EPEE. 

Duke  William's  friends  who  dared  assail ! 
Against  his  arms  -who  could  prevail ! 
Princes  and  kings  his  will  obeyed, 
Imperial  Henry's  mind  he  swayed. 
Five  times  five  years  his  skill  and  might 
The  Normans  led  through  field  and  fight. 
He  reared  Jumieges's  mouldering  towers, 
And  raised  again  her  cloistered  bowers; 
While  to  her  shades  his  willing  feet 
Fain  would  have  turned  in  habit  meet, 
And,  Heaven-taught  in  that  holy  school, 
Submitted  to  St.  Bennett's  rule. 
But  wiser  Martin  checked  his  zeal, 
And  bade  him  seek  his  country's  weal. 
'Twas  not  for  him  in  peaceful  cell, 
With  pious  anchorites  to  dwell ; 
But  still  in  arms  to  spend  his  life, 
And  end  it  by  the  assassin's  knife, 
Where  on  the  Somme's  translucent  stream 
An  islet's  shadows  softly  gleam: 
Arnold  the  Fleming  planned  the  deed. 
May  heavenly  grace  the  victim  speed, 
In  the  last  awful  day  of  need ! 

Another  of  the  twenty-five  chapels  which  surround  the 
interior  of  this  vast  temple  is  that  of  Sainte  Anne,  which  con- 
tains the  remains  of  William  Longue-Epee,  the  son  of  Eollo, 
with  an  inscription  to  nearly  the  same  effect  as  that  we  now 
see  in  memory  of  his  father.  The  choir  of  the  cathedral, 
which,  if  we  are  to  believe  history,  is  rich  in  heroic  dust,* 
presents  only  three  inscriptions,  and  they  are  modern. 

The  chapel  of  the  Virgin  is  of  course  filled  with  sepulchral 
pomp.  The  mausoleum  of  De  Breze  is  a  very  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  arts  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  raised 
to  him  by  his  faithful  spouse  Diana  of  Poictiers,  the  mistress 
of  Henri  II. 

Indivulsa  tibi  quondam  et  fidissima  conjux, 
Ut  fuit  in  thalamo,  sic  erit  in  tumulo ! 

One  of  the  least  lying  inscriptions  we  ever  read  upon  a 
monument;  for  the  chaste  Diana  was  just  as  much  indivulsa 

*  Among  others,  the  heart  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  was  buried  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  altar. 
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QXL&fidissima  to  the  grave  of  her  husband,  as  she  had  been 
to  his  bed — directing  her  body  to  be  interred  in  the  Chateau 
d'Anet,  presented  to  her  by  her  royal  lover. 

Above  the  altar  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  a 
picture  by  Philippe  de  Champagne,  much,  and  we  think 
justly,  admired. 

On  leaving  the  cathedral,  we  pause  for  a  moment  in  the 
Rue  Saint  Eomain,  which  runs  along  its  north  side,  to  con- 
template an  ancient  house  which  forms  No.  80  of  the  street ; 
and  then  proceed  into  the  Rue  des  Carmes,  commencing  at 
the  corner  of  the  Place  from  which  we  entered  the  church. 
In  this  street  the  ancient  Chambre  des  Comptes  is  worth 
looking  at ;  but  the  next  turning  to  the  right  leads  to  the 
desecrated  abbey  of  Saint  Amand,  which  is  still  more  so. 

ABBEY  OF  SAINT  AMAND. 

This  monastery,  founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
richly  endowed  by  the  French  kings,  is  now  let  out  in  mean 
lodgings !  A  wooden  building,  however,  covered  with  sculp- 
tures and  some  other  relics,  still  demand  the  traveller's 
attention.  In  1800,  while  they  were  demolishing  the  church 
of  the  abbey,  a  leaden  coffin  was  found  in  one  of  the  vaults, 
and  on  being  opened,  disclosed  a  human  body  in  the  most 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  It  was  the  body  of  the  abbess 
Anne  de  Souvre,  who  had  died  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before. 

SAINT  OUEN. 

A  little  way  to  the  north  of  Saint  Amand,  and  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  graceful  spire,  is  the  church  of  Saint  Ouen, 
which  belonged  to  the  most  ancient  abbey  in  Rouen  and  in 
Normandy.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  533,  destroyed  by 
the  Normans  in  841,  and  rebuilt  by  Rollo.  A  curious  and 
not  unpleasing  trait  of  ancient  manners  is  related  in  evidence 
of  the  early  celebrity  of  the  monastery.  The  Emperor  Otho, 
it  is  said,  when  besieging  Rouen,  demanded  of  its  defender, 
Richard  Sans-Peur,  permission  to  enter  the  town,  in  order  to 
pay  his  vows  at  the  holy  shrine.  A  passport  was  accordingly 
granted ;  the  chivalrous  emperor  entered,  without  fear  and 
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without  risk,  into  the  stronghold  of  his  enemy ;  and,  having 
finished  his  devotions,  coolly  returned  and  gave  orders  for  an 
assault  on  the  city. 

In  1006,  the  whole  edifice  then  subsisting  was  demolished 
to  make  room  for  a  new  basilica ;  and  after  a  labour  of  eighty 
years  the  latter  was  at  length  completed,  when  an  accidental 
fire  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  In  1318  the  first  stone  was  laid 
of  the  present  building,  although  it  was  not  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century  that  this  great  work  wa& 
completed,  which  is  to-day  the  boast  of  Eouen,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  all  strangers. 

Among  the  monuments  in  the  chapels  is  one  to  Alexandre 
de  Berneval,  one  of  the  architects  of  the  church,  to  which  an 
improbable,  or  at  all  events  an  untrue,  story  is  attached, 
although  quoted  frequently  on  the  authority  of  Don  Pom- 
meraye,  the  grave  historian  of  the  abbey.  The  two  roses  of 
the  great  window,  as  the  learned  Benedictine  tells  us,  were 
constructed  in  the  year  1439,  one  by  Alexandre  de  Berneval, 
and  one  by  his  apprentice.  The  latter,  unfortunately  for  all 
parties,  was  the  most  beautiful ;  the  connoisseurs  were  never 
weary  of  admiring  it,  while  they  treated  with  comparative 
neglect  the  work  of  the  master.  This  preyed  so  deeply  upon 
the  mind  of  Berneval,  that  at  last  a  jealous  frenzy  took  pos- 
session of  his  soul,  and  he  murdered  his  pupil.  He  was  tried 
for  the  crime,  found  guilty,  and  executed ;  but  in  considera- 
tion of  the  benefits  which  his  art  had  rendered  the  church, 
the  holy  fathers  of  Saint  Ouen  made  interest  with  public 
justice  to  obtain  the  body  of  the  criminal,  which  they  interred 
in  the  second  chapel,  with  as  much  honour  as  if  he  had  died 
the  death  of  the  righteous. 

HOTEL  DE  YILLE. 

The  present  Hotel  de  Ville  (formerly  the  dormitory  of  the 
monks)  adjoins  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and  contains,  in 
its  second  floor,  the  library  and  museum  of  the  city.  The 
Library,  which  boasted  at  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand volumes,  counts  at  present  only  thirty  thousand,  with 
eleven  hundred  manuscripts.  One  of  the  latter  weighs 
seventy-three  pounds,  and  kept  the  laborious  author  in  oc- 
cupation thirty  years. 
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Going  out  of  the  Place  Saint  Ouen  by  the  same  passage 
by  which  we  entered,  and  proceeding  along  the  Rue  de 
Robec,  we  presently  turn  to  the  right,  and  arrive  at  the 
prison  commonly  called  the  Bicetre.  Opposite  this  building, 
towards  the  east,  is  the  Hospice  General.  Its  most  inte- 
resting feature  is  the  reception  it  affords  to  foundlings. 
These  poor  little  creatures,  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  every  year,  are  put  into  a  box  in  the  wall,  which, 
when  the  bell  is  rung,  turns  towards  the  interior.  The 
prize  thus  found  by  the  hospital  is  sent  either  to  JSeufchatel 
or  the  Bourg  Achard  to  be  nursed. 

Rejoining  the  line  of  road  carried  along  the  edge  of  the 
river,  and  called  the  Quai  de  Paris,  below  the  bridge,  and  the 
Cours  Dauphin  above  it,  we  find  ourselves  again  within  sight 
of  our  hotel,  but  little  fatigued  with  a  walk  which  has  ex- 
ercised the  mind  more  than  the  body.  We  are  tempted  by 
an  idle  boat  lying  on  the  beach,  and  whose  owner  is  willing 
to  earn  a  few  sous,  to  launch  upon  the  same  waters  where  the 
fleet  of  Rollo  once  rode  in  triumph,  and  to  land  upon  the  lie 
de  la  Croix,  the  island  which  serves  as  a  support  for  the  new 
stone  bridge.  Our  spirit  of  adventure  increasing  by  indul- 
gence, we  now  cross  to  the  opposite  terra  Jirnia,  and  there 
we  are  fully  repaid  for  the  perils  we  have  run.  Rouen  is 
before  us  in  a  new  aspect.  The  same  towers  of  Notre-Dame, 
the  same  tower  of  Saint  Ouen,  the  same  shapeless  mass  of 
Saint  Maclou,  stand  in  relief  against  the  sky;  but  each 
assumes  a  new  form,  and  is  impressed  with  a  new  character. 
On  this  spot  Turner  stood  when  he  painted  one  of  his  clever 
pictures  of  Rouen.  We  would  willingly  exchange  our  pen 
for  his  pencil. 

[Following  the  Grand  Cours,  we  recross  the  river  by  the 
bridge,  and  find  ourselves  again  on  the  Quai  de  Paris,  and 
again  at  the  door  of  our  hotel. 

The  few  remaining  objects  which  can  come  into  so  brief  a 
summary  as  the  present  are  too  distant  and  too  far  between, 
and,  indeed,  comparatively  speaking,  too  unimportant,  to 
admit  of  being  arranged  in  a  separate  tour.  Should  the 
stranger,  notwithstanding,  have  time  for  a  longer  and  less 
productive  walk,  let  him,  by  all  means,  ascend  the  line  of 
street  commencing  on  the  quay  with  the  Rue  Grand  Pont, 
till  he  almost  completely  intersects  the  town.  He  will  find  at 
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last  the  Eue  Beffroi  on  the  left,  behind  which  is  the  church 
of  Saint  Godard,  where  that  archbishop  was  buried  in  a  sub- 
terranean chapel  in  the  year  533.  The  stained  windows  are 
very  beautiful ;  and  among  the  subjects,  it  is  hoped  he  will 
regard  with  peculiar  interest  the  adventure  of  Saint  Komain 
with  G-argouille. 

The  tomb  of  Saint  Godard  was  removed  to  the  church  of 
Saint  Romain  (at  some  distance  to  the  north,  beyond  the 
boulevards),  where  it  still  remains,  and  in  a  very  singular 
situation — forming,  in  fact,  the  master-altar  in  the  choir, 
being  surmounted  only  by  the  tabular  piece.  There  the 
painted  windows  are  still  more  numerous,  if  not  more  valu- 
able, than  in  the  former  church  ;  and  among  the  representa- 
tions we  find  again  the  combat  of  Gargouille,  together  with 
the  procession  of  the  Pierte. 

Near  the  church  of  Saint  Godard,  in  the  garden  of  Ursu- 
line  dames  in  the  Rue  Morand,  there  is  an  old  tower,  the 
only  fragment  existing  of  a  spacious  fortress  built  by  Philip 
Augustus  on  the  demolition  of  the  Vieille  Tour  described 
above.  It  was  in  a  tower,  long  since  demolished,  of  this 
chateau,  that  the  heroic  Maid  of  Orleans  was  imprisoned 
before  her  execution. 

Another  old  tower  close  by,  at  the  side  of  the  boulevards, 
called  the  Tour  Bigot,  is  worth  seeing.  So  also  is  the  church 
of  Saint  Patrice,  which  is  within  sight,  on  account  of  its 
painted  windows.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  brotherhood 
of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  was  instituted  here,  who  walked 
in  procession  every  year,  on  Good  Friday,  with  children  in 
the  character  of  angels  carrying  the  cross,  the  nails,  the 
sponge,  and  other  instruments  of  the  Passion. 

The  first  turning  from  the  Rue  Saint  Patrice  is  the  Rue 
Etoupee,  where  there  is  an  antique  house  that  claims  a  pass- 
ing glance :  the  second  leads  to  the  Rue  des  Bons  Enfans, 
where  a  marble  table  in  the  wall  of  No.  134  informs  us 
that  there  Eontenelle  entered  into  one  of  his  plurality  of 
worlds. 

SAINT  GEBVAIS. 

The  church  of  Saint  Gervais  is  at  the  furthest  point  of 
the  suburbs  in  this  direction — or  rather  altogether  beyond 
them.    Here,  in  the  crypt  beneath  the  choir,  the  first  two 
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archbishops  of  Eouen  were  buried  ;*  here,  according  to  some 
authors,  "William  the  Conqueror  was  carried  to  die;f  and 
here  are  seen  some  small,  and  now  subterranean,  remains 
of  the  Roman  road  which  connected  Juliabona  and  the 
ancient  Rothomagus — the  only  traces  visible  in  this  city  of 
the  "  masters  of  the  world." 

Our  street  wanderings  are  now  finished  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  devote  a  few 
minutes  to  the  opposite  faubourg  of  Saint  Sever — and  a 
very  few  will  suffice. 

The  infantry  barracks  near  the  south  end  of  the  bridge  of 
boats  are  not  remarkable  in  themselves ;  but  the  esplanade 
before  them  is  a  locality  which  should  not  be  altogether  for- 
gotten. On  this  spot  there  stood  a  small  fort,  the  origin  of 
which  is  unknown,  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Seine  ; 
and  on  its  ruins  our  Henry  V.  constructed  an  edifice  called 
indifferently  the  Petit  Chateau  and  the  Barbican,  the  name 
of  its  predecessor.  When  the  old  stone  bridge,  which  it 
protected,  was  falling  into  decay,  the  same  prince  ordered 
the  chateau  to  be  demolished,  and  the  materials,  together 
with  the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  to  be  given  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  town,  on  condition  of  their  repairing  the  bridge. 
The  gift,  however,  was  not  accepted ;  the  bridge  at  length 
disappeared ;  and  the  chateau  was  not  destroyed  till  late  in 
the  last  century,  when  its  walls  were  levelled,  its  ditches 
filled  up,  and  its  site  planted  with  trees. 

From  the  esplanade  a  street  leads  to  the  church  of  Saint 
Sever.  Thence  the  Bue  du  Pre  conducts  to  the  Caserne  de 
Bonne  Nouvelle,  which  is  the  cavalry  barracks  of  Bouen.  It 
stands  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  priory,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Matilda,  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror,  when  she 
heard  the  "  good  news"  of  the  victory  of  Hastings,  which 
made  her  a  queen. 

*  The  two  archbishops,  Saint  Mellon  and  Avician,  were  buried,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  in  the  public  cemetery  on  the  Roman  road  to  Lillebonne, 
where  one  of  their  successors  built  the  existing  crypt  over  their  tomb  after 
Christianity  became  established.  M.  le  Prevost,  the  French  editor  of 
Ordericus,  considers  it  the  most  ancient  Christian  monument  existing  in 
Normandy. 

f  That  is,  in  the  priory  attached  to  Saint  Gervais,  to  which  he  was  re- 
moved, because  "  the  noise  of  Rouen,  being  a  populous  place,  was  insupport- 
able to  the  sufferer." 
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These  notices  include  all,  perhaps,  which  the  town  of 
Rouen  and  its  faubourgs  afford  of  real  interest  to  the 
stranger  ;  but  the  walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  far  as  the 
prospects  are  concerned,  are  among  the  finest  in  Prance. 
The  city  is  surrounded  to  the  east,  south,  and  west  by  a 
chain  of  hills,  of  which  the  superb  Mont  Sainte  Catherine, 
advancing  like  a  promontory  into  the  vast  valley  of  the  Seine, 
is  the  chief  and  monarch. 


MONT  SAINTE  CATHERINE. 

The  plateau  on  the  top  of  this  remarkable  steep  is  inter- 
sected in  different  directions  by  great  mounds  of  earth,  the 
artificial  appearance  of  which  impresses  the  spectator  with 
the  idea  that  he  is  treading  upon  the  ruins  of  distant  ages. 
There  is  hardly  a  stone  visible,  however,  except  in  one  spot, 
where  a  narrow  fragment  of  wail,  completely  isolated,  stands 
tall  and  threatening.  The  silence  and  solitude  of  the  place, 
the  desolation  that  reigns  around,  the  loftiness  of  the  mount, 
where  the  atmosphere  already  is  thin  and  chill,  while  the 
world  below  is  fainting  with  heat — in  fine,  the  air  of  mystery 
which  hangs  over  the  scene — all  conspire  to  lead  back  our 
thoughts  to  the  age  of  the  Druids,  when  every  forest  con- 
tained an  altar,  and  every  mountain-top  was  a  temple. 

But  the  indications  we  find  of  this  terrible  superstition 
are  rather  moral  than  physical.  The  phenomena  we  observe 
belong  to  the  era  of  the  Redeemer ;  for  here  stood,  at  diffe- 
rent epochs,  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  priory  of 
Saint  Michael ;  and  here  was  the  fort  in  which  the  Marquis 
de  Villars  withstood  the  assaults  of  Henri  Quatre.  All  are 
now  vanished ;  the  very  stones  are  buried  in  the  earth  of  a 
new  age — all,  except  a  tottering  fragment,  which,  in  a  few 
years,  perhaps  in  a  few  months,  we  shall  look  for  in  vain. 

The  destruction  of  Port  Sainte  Catherine  was  demanded 
by  the  citizens  themselves,  whom  it  had  formerly  annoyed 
more  severely  than  it  did  their  enemies ;  and  Henri  Quatre, 
in  complying,  remarked,  "  I  want  no  other  ramparts  than 
the  affections  of  my  subjects."  It  is  here  that  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  surrounded  by  her  maids  of  honour,  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  siege  of  Rouen  by  Charles  IX.,  and  an  actor 
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in  the  barbarities  to  which  it  led.  But  it  was  here,  also, 
that  the  Catholic  leader,  Guise,  put  in  practice  one  of  the 
rarest  virtues  of  the  age — forgiveness. 

"  I  wish  to  show  you,"  said  he  (as  Montaigne  reports), 
addressing  himself  to  a  Protestant  gentleman  who  had  in- 
tended to  assassinate  him — "  I  wish  to  show  you  how  much 
more  merciful  is  my  religion  than  the  one  you  profess: 
yours  counselled  you  to  kill  me — mine  commands  me  to 
pardon  you." 

At  the  front  of  the  mount,  the  picture  of  the  magnificent 
valley  of  the  Seine  develops  itself  at  our  feet.  The  river, 
spotted  with  islands,  on  which  are  houses,  gardens,  and  pas- 
tures, forms  an  immense  peninsula,  which  appears  to  be  a 
dead  and  dreary  flat,  with  marshes  at  the  edges,  and  the 
forest  of  Eouvray  in  the  middle.  This  peninsula  is  shut  in, 
amphitheatrically,  by  loftier  ground,  some  portions  of  which 
are  flanked  by  the  same  curious  kind  of  ridges  which  are 
observed  at  Jumieges.  On  the  right  bank,  enclosed  by  a 
semicircle  of  hills,  stands  the  city  of  Eouen. 

The  only  prominent  towers  or  spires  are  those  of  Notre- 
Dame  and  Saint  Ouen ;  and  thus  there  is  one  great  adjunct 
wanting  in  the  magnificence  of  a  city ;  yet  it  is  rarely  we 
meet  with  a  more  splendid  picture.  Here  and  there  are 
those  daubs  of  colour  which  give  so  much  character  to  a 
Trench  town ;  but,  owing  to  the  height  of  our  position,  the 
dark  roofs  of  the  houses  fill  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
space;  and  thus  a  sombre  shade  prevails  over  the  scene. 
This  is  increased  by  the  gloomy  mass  of  the  cathedral, 
towering  majestically  above  the  whole ;  and,  gazing  as  we  do 
now  from  this  lofty  and  lonely  spot,  surrounded  by  the  relics 
of  bygone  ages,  we  feel  an  impression  of  awe  stealing  over 
our  meditations. 

The  denizens  of  the  city,  stirring  like  ants  below  us,  add 
to  this  impression ;  for  we  cannot  see  the  vulgar  details  of 
their  occupations,  or  hear  their  tiny  voices.  Our  imagina- 
tion feels  itself  at  liberty — our  very  lungs  play  more  boldly 
and  freely  than  usual  in  this  bright  and  boundless  atmo- 
sphere. The  associations  of  history  begin  to  mingle  even 
with  our  outward  perceptions,  till  at  length  we  hardly  know 
which  is  the  object  of  our  gaze — the  past  or  the  present. 

The  faubourg  of  Saint  Sever  has  disappeared,  and  marshes 
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and  waste  lands  extend  towards  the  interior  of  the  peninsula, 
where  they  are  lost  in  the  hoary  forest  of  Eoumare.  A 
single  bridge  of  massive  stone  spans  the  river,  and  is  guarded 
on  the  opposite  bank  by  the  stern  fortress  of  the  Barbican. 
Instead  of  the  broad  and  shady  alleys  of  the  boulevards,  a 
thick  wall  encompasses  the  city,  flanked  by  a  deep  ditch.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  further  end  of  the  wall,  at  the 
river's  edge,  there  is  the  tower  of  Mal-s'y-frotte ;  nearer  to 
us,  on  the  same  line,  the  Yieille  Tour  of  Eichard  the  Pear- 
less  ;  and  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  walls,  the  Vieux 
Chateau  of  Philip  Augustus.  It  is  a  city  of  war  we  see 
before  us.  It  is  the  Eouen  of  the  middle  ages,  surrounded 
b}^  the  fortifications  which  befit  a  stronghold  of  feudal 
power. 

But  in  another  moment  the  illusion  vanishes ;  towers, 
walls,  and  ditches  disappear ;  and  the  clang  of  innumerable 
church-bells  comes  tumultuously  on  the  breeze.  It  is  the 
Sabbath;  and  these  solemn  sounds  invite  the  faithful  to 
prayer.  But,  hark !  There  is,  also,  mingling  with  the  mez- 
zuin  calls  of  the  temple,  the  roll  of  the  drum,  the  braying  of 
the  hoarse  trumpet,  and  the  fierce  shouts  of  human  voices. 
It  is  the  Sabbath ;  and  these  announcements  proclaim  that 
the  various  spectacles  are  about  to  open,  and  particularly 
that  a  great  fight  is  just  commencing  in  the  Paubourg  Saint 
Sever,  of  bulls,  dogs,  bears,  and  men. 

Turning  away  at  length,  we  gaze  frowningly  for  a  moment 
on  a  little  ugly,  incongruous  brick  erection,  on  the  very 
highest  spot  of  the  plateau — the  nature  and  meaning  of 
which  we  cannot  divine — and  then  descend  the  mount  in  an- 
other direction,  in  order  to  return  to  Rouen  by  the  great  road. 

Let  us  now  resume  our  route  to  Paris  by  the  valley  of 
the  Seine.  Continuing  then  to  trace  the  course  of  the  river, 
which  above  Eouen  is  still  studded  with  islands  thickly 
planted  with  poplars  and  willows,  we  reach  Mbeuf,  a  large 
manufacturing  town,  half  the  population,  besides  vast  num- 
bers in  the  neighbouring  communes,  being  employed  in 
weaving  woollen  cloths.  The  town  stands  at  the  western 
extremity  of  a  bold  reach  of  the  Seine,  distinguished  by  a 
range  of  chalk  cliffs  with  detached  pinnacles,  one  of  which 
rises  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
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At  Pont  de  VArche,  so  called  from  its  ancient  bridge  of 
twenty-two  arches,  the  Eure  forms  its  confluence  with  the 
Seine,  and  a  few  miles  further  up  the  Seine  it  receives  on  its 
right  bank  the  waters  of  the  little  river  Andelle,  one  of 
whose  sources  is  in  the  neighbouring  forest  of  Lions,  a  fa- 
vourite hunting-ground  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Andelle,  which  opens  up  a  pretty  and  in- 
dustrious valley,  the  Seine  makes  a  double  curve  eighteen 
miles  in  length  to  Andelys,  an  ancient  town  built  on  the 
strand  at  the  river-side,  and  once  the  demesne  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Rouen,  but  most  celebrated  for  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  Chateau  Gaillard,  crowning  a  pinnacle  standing  out 
from  the  chalk  cliffs  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 


CHATEAU   GAILLABD. 

This  stronghold  was  begun  and  finished  in  one  year  by 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  for  the  defence  of  this  frontier  of 
Normandy.  It  was  considered  impregnable  except  by  starva- 
tion, to  which,  indeed,  the  garrison  yielded,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard's  successor,  after  a  brave  defence  of  six  months 
under  Eoger  de  Lacy,  when  the  fortress  was  besieged  by 
Philip  Augustus. 

Turner's  beautiful  drawing  of  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
Chateau  Gaillard,  illustrating  the  description  of  this  castle, 
may  well  raise  a  feeling  of  interest  respecting  this  remarkable 
place,  which  we  should  delight  to  gratify,  did  our  space  and 
the  character  of  this  work  admit  of  so  doing.  All  the  details 
of  the  building,  "from  turret  to  foundation-stone,"  the  fosse, 
the  towers  and  donjon-keep,  as  well  as  the  details  of  the 
siege,  so  obstinately  resisted  by  Eoger  de  Lacy,  are  full 
of  interest.  Tor  all  this  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Leitch  Ritchie's  animated  description  accompanying  "  Tur- 
ner's Rivers  of  France,"  already  quoted,  a  work  which 
should  be  consulted  by  every  tourist  who  is  led  to  regard 
the  scenery  of  the  Seine  with  the  feeling  it  merits. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Chateau 
Gaillard  was  still  entire,  and  was  then  considered  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  mili- 
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tary  architecture  in  Europe.  "When  at  length  the  fiat  for 
its  destruction  had  gone  forth,  it  took  more  tban  a  dozen 
years  to  demolish  the  "  fille  d'un  an'*  of  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion.  The  work  of  destruction  was  commenced  by  Henri 
Quatre  in  1603,  from  the  dread  that  it  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  enemy  powerful  enough  to  set  him  at  defiance 
in  such  a  stronghold. 

Notwithstanding  all,  however,  the  chateau,  threatening 
in  its  very  ruin,  remained  still  an  object  of  wonder  and 
dread.  It  resembled  a  wild  beast  mortally  wounded  by  the 
hunters,  and  yet  fascinating  them  with  terror  by  the  glare 
of  its  dying  eye.  In  1616,  Louis  XIII.,  in  a  transport  of 
alarm,  sent  off  lettres  de  cachet  to  the  Due  de  Montbazon, 
commanding  him  to  complete  the  destruction  of  this  re- 
nowned fortress ! 

"Since  this  epoch,"  says  M.  Deville,  "the  ruins  of  the 
Chateau  Gaillard,  deserted  and  abandoned,  seem  hardly  to 
have  felt  the  ravages  of  years.  The  battlements,  the  tower, 
the  walls  which  lie  in  fragments  upon  the  rock,  accuse  only 
the  hand  of  man:  time  has  spared  everything  which  re- 
mained after  the  work  of  human  destruction.  From  what- 
ever point  these  noble  ruins  are  beheld — whether  you  scale 
the  hill  to  the  east,  on  which  the  tent  of  Philip  Augustus 
was  pitched,  or  descend  to  the  south,  even  to  the  banks  of 
the  Seine — the  view  is  imposing  and  majestic.  It  is  even 
difficult  (and  this  feeling  I  have  myself  experienced)  to  avoid 
a  certain  sensation  of  fear,  when  the  sun,  rising  over  the 
ruins,  still  erect,  of  the  citadel,  flings  over  you  their  gigantic 
shadow." 

All  is  now  solitude  and  desolation  on  this  rock,  once 
the  witness  of  so  many  events,  once  crowded  with  so  many 
warring  squadrons.  To  the  battle-cries  of  the  soldiers,  the 
voices  of  the  knights,  the  noise  of  the  engines,  the  groans 
of  the  wounded,  have  succeeded  silence  and  tranquillity ; 
yet  a  silence  and  tranquillity  not  without  terrors  of  their 
own.  Hardly  is  this  stillness  disturbed  by  the  hoarse  scream 
of  the  falcon,  descending  upon  these  ancient  ramparts,  which 
he  alone  has  not  abandoned,  or  by  the  footsteps  of  the  shep- 
herd-boy, who  gathers  wild  pinks  on  their  summit — the 
flowers  of  Chateau  Gaillard. 
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Passing  Vernon,  a  picturesque  old  town,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, the  cradle  of  the  Anglo-Norman  family  of  that  name, 
we  cross  the  mouth  of  the  tributary  Epte,  a  little  river, 
which  was  established  as  the  boundary  of  the  territory 
ceded  by  Charles  the  Simple  to  Bollo  the  Northman,  with  his 
daughter  Giselle,  in  911.  The  little  village  of  Saint  Clair-sur- 
Epte  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  this  transaction. 
Further  up  the  stream,  on  the  left  bank,  stood  the  strong 
fortress  of  Gisors,  the  bulwark  of  Normandy  against  France. 
It  was  erected  by  William  Eufus  in  1097,  and  in  that  and 
subsequent  reigns  was  the  scene  of  alternate  struggles  for 
the  possession  of  the  French  and  Norman  Yexin,  as  the 
country  on  one  and  the  other  side  of  the  river  was  named. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  very  picturesque.  Brunei,  the 
great  engineer,  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Gisors,  having 
been  born  at  Hacqueville,  an  obscure  village  in  the  Yexin. 

The  Seine  here  runs  longer  in  a  direct  line  than  in  any 
part  of  its  course.  It  then  makes  a  bold  sweep  to  the 
north-east,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  on  the  right  bank,  we 
observe  the  Chateau  de  la  Roche  Guyon,  an  ancient  fortress 
modernised,  and,  before  the  Revolution,  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  family  of  La  Rochefoucauld.  Arthur  Young, 
who  visited  the  duke,  says  that  it  had  "  exactly  the  resem- 
blance of  the  seat  of  a  great  nobleman  in  England,"  and  was 
one  of  the  most  singular  places  he  had  ever  seen,  the  chalk 
rock  having  been  cut  perpendicularly  to  make  room  for  the 
chateau. 

On  the  neck  of  the  isthmus,  at  the  bend  just  mentioned, 
which  is  crossed  by  the  railway  and  post-road,  stands  the 
Chateau  of  Rosny,  the  birthplace  and  seat  of  the  great 
Sully,  the  grounds  of  which  extend  along  the  river-bank, 
which  is  here  flat.  The  chateau,  a  large  brick  building,  has  no 
architectural  pretensions. 

Continuing  the  ascent  of  the  Seine,  we  next  reach  the 
town  of  Mantes,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  the  towers  of  the  western  facade  of  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame  being  conspicuous  objects.  Here,  says  a 
Norman  chronicler,  King  "William  (the  Conqueror),  who  was 
very  corpulent,  fell  sick  from  the  excessive  heat  and  his 
great  fatigues,  languishing  six  weeks,  till  death  terminated 
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his  sufferings,  at  the  priory  of  Saint  G-ervais,  near  Rouen,  as 
already  mentioned.  Mantes  was  taken  in  the  last  days  of 
the  month  of  July,  1087.  The  royal  troops,  after  burning 
the  standing  corn  and  rooting  up  the  vines,  rushed  into  the 
gates  pell-mell  with  the  garrison,  and  in  their  fury  set  fire 
to  the  castle,  which  was  burnt  with  the  churches  and  houses. 

JEssone,  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Seine,  is  the  next  post 
and  railway  station,  a  pretty  village  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  with  a  fine  church.  "We  then  pass  Poissy,  at  which 
point  there  has  been  a  long  bridge  over  the  Seine  from  very 
early  times.  The  light  troops  of  Edward  III.  are  said  to 
have  retired  by  it  in  1346,  after  burning  Saint  Germain  and 
the  suburbs  of  Paris,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  CrecL 
The  bridge  now  existing,  of  thirty-seven  arches,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Saint  Louis,  who  was  born  at  Poissy. 
Just  above,  is  the  confluence  of  the  Oise,  flowing  from  the 
north-east  by  Compiegne,  Creil,  and  Pontoise. 

Between  Poissy  and  Paris  the  Seine  makes  several  bold 
sweeps,  touching  in  its  course  Saint  Germain,  Saint  Cloud, 
Sevres,  Saint  Denis,  and  other  places  too  numerous  to  be 
noticed  here.  Some  of  them  will  be  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  the  following  pages,  as  points  of  attraction  to  visitors  in 
the  environs  of  Paris. 


BOUTE  BY  DIEPPE  TO  BOTJEN. 

Having  traced  in  a  general  way  the  route  from  Havre, 
with  reference  to  the  course  of  the  Seine  from  its  mouth  to 
Paris,  it  only  remains  that  we  should  just  notice  the  short 
line  from  Dieppe  which,  in  connexion  with  steam -boats  from 
Newhaven,  joins  the  main  line  at  Eouen.  The  shorter  sea 
passage  may  be  an  inducement  for  preferring  this  route  to 
that  by  Havre,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  opportunity  for  visit- 
ing points  of  interest  on  the  Lower  Seine.  Some  of  those 
already  mentioned  may,  however,  be  easily  reached  in  an 
excursion  from  Eouen. 

The  distance  from  Newhaven  to  Dieppe  is  about  seventy 
miles  ;  from  Dieppe  to  Eouen  by  railway  thirty-seven.  There 
is  scarcely  anything  of  sufficient  interest  to  detain  the  tra- 
veller en  route.  Dieppe  itself  is  now  only  a  fishing  town  and 
sea-bathing  place,  though  formerly  it  was  a  flourishing  sea- 
port, possessing  a  very  considerable  foreign  trade.   The  port 
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occupies  the  mouth  of  a  river  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Bethune  with  the  Arques,  four  miles  above  the  modern 
town  of  Dieppe.  This  owes  its  origin  to  the  intercourse 
with  England  after  the  Conquest,  "William  the  Conqueror 
having  first  embarked  there  on  his  return  to  England  in 
1067.  Before  this,  when  there  were  probably  only  a  few 
fishermen's  huts  on  the  shore  at  Dieppe,  a  strong  castle 
had  been  erected  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  called 
the  Castle  of  Arques.  It  commanded  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict of  Talon,  part  of  the  Pays  de  Chaux,  so  called  from 
its  limestone ;  an  elevated  table-land  comprising  the  whole 
country  between  the  lower  course  of  the  Seine  and  the  sea, 
of  which  the  Caletes  were  the  Gaulish  inhabitants,  and  Lille 
bonne  (Julia  Bona)  the  Eoman  capital. 

Longueville,  the  first  railway  station  on  this  line,  about  ten 
miles  from  Dieppe,  gave  origin  to  the  family  of  Giffard. 
"Walter  Giffard,  second  of  that  name,  and  Earl  of  Bucking- 
ham and  lord  of  Longueville,  founded  a  priory  there  in  1084, 
and  dying  in  England,  his  body  was  brought  over  and  buried 
at  the  entrance  of  the  church.  The  priory  has  been  converted 
into  a  cotton  mill.  Some  scanty  ruins  of  the  castle  may  be 
seen  on  the  left. 

The  little  river  Scie,  through  the  valley  of  which  the  rail- 
way is  carried,  affords  facilities  for  the  cotton  manufactories 
which  extend  all  the  way  to  Eouen.  Aivffay,  the  next  station, 
a  considerable  village,  engaged  in  this  trade,  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  A  priory  was  founded  here  about  the 
same  time  as  that  of  Longueville.  It  was  a  cell  of  the  abbey 
of  Saint  Evroult,  and  endowed  with  estates  in  England, 
particularly  in  Herefordshire.  Eound  the  priory  grew  up  a 
ville,  which,  originally  called  Isnelville,  changed  its  name  to 
Auffai  (Alfagium),  from  the  beech -trees  overspreading  the 
hill  above. 

The  Scie  rises  about  one  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the 
station  at  Sainte  Victoire.  The  railway  afterwards  descends 
through  a  long  and  deep  cutting  into  the  Valley  of  Cleres, 
where  there  is  an  old  castle,  and  pursuing  the  course  of  the 
valley,  forms  a  junction  with  the  line  from  Havre  at  the 
Malaunay  station,  at  a  short  distance  from  Eouen,  near  a 
viaduct  of  eight  arches. 

The  tourist  who  adopts  the  Normandy  routes  to  or  from 
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Paris,  with  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  scenery  of  the  Seine, 
must  be  warned  that  the  frequent  and  long  tunnels  and 
cuttings  on  the  Paris  and  Havre  Railway  intersect  many  of 
the  points  of  interest,  and  its  divergences  from  the  winding 
channel  of  the  river  preclude  the  observation  of  others. 
Several  of  the  stations,  however,  will  land  him  at  or  near  the 
objects  of  which  he  is  in  search ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  pursuing  such  objects  by  railway  there  is  always 
danger  of  overrunning  the  scent. 
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t  has  long  been  proverbially  said,  "  Vedi  JSfa- 
poli,e poi  mori!" — "  See  Naples,  and  die !" — 
as  if  no  scene  or  city  could  thenceforward 
interest  the  attention.  It  might  be  said  with 
equal  justice,  "See  Paris,  and  live  I"  To 
the  hypochondriac,  to  the  invalid,  better  ad- 
vice could  scarcely  be  given.  The  elasticity 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  dryness  of  the  soilj 
which  forms  a  perpetual  filter,  and,  above- 
all,  the  clearness  of  sky  produced  by  the  con- 
sumption of  wood  instead  of  coal,  unite  to 
lend  a  cheeriness  to  the  scene  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  spirits. 

On  first  arriving  in  Paris,  indeed,  this 
perpetual  glare,  sunshine,  stir,  and  joyous- 
ness  almost  oppress  the  new  comer.  He 
can  scarcely  conceive  what  makes  the  people  around  him 
so  merry  and  so  active  about  nothing.  If  an  Englishman, 
he  wants  to  pause  for  breath,  in  order  to  make  up  his  mind, 
as  in  his  own  deliberative  country,  whether  he  be  in  the 
humour  to  be  amused. 

But  at  the  close  of  a  couple  of  days,  even  the  surliest  of 
John  Bulls  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  march  with  the  joyous 
crowd ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  finds  himself  wearing  his 
cap  and  bells,  and  brandishing  the  bauble  of  folly,  as  giddily 
as  the  rest  of  the  noisy  throng. 

In  other  capitals,  the  stranger  has  to  go  in  quest  of 
amusement.  In  Paris,  he  cannot  stir  a  step  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  clashing  cymbals  of  the  votaries 
of  pleasure.  Among  the  French,  the  goddess  is  not  an 
exclusive,  or  recreation  an  aristocratic,  monopoly.  They 
seem  born  with  a  disposition  to  bear  the  burden  of  life 
graciously  and  gracefully — nay,  gratefully  too ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  more  sensitively  alive  to  the  enjoyments 
placed  within  their  reach  by  the  beneficence  of  Providence. 
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Instead  of  signing  after  impossibilities,  ambitioning  the 
splendours  of  the  great,  or  the  superfluous  gauds  of  equi- 
page and  distinction,  they  content  themselves  with  the  more 
come-at-able  enjoyment  of  a  sunshiny  day  in  the  Champs 
Eiysees,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  the  public  gardens  of  the 
city,  refreshed  with  lemonade  or  iced  water,  and  diverted  by 
the'facetise  of  itinerant  showmen;  or  they  invest  half  a 
franc  in  a  railway  trip  to  Saint  Cloud  or  Versailles,  to  which 
delightful  spots  there  is  access  at  all  times  of  the  day. 

The  French  are  more  addicted  to  pleasure  than  the  Eng- 
lish. They  seldom  amass  colossal  fortunes,  but,  contenting 
themselves  with  moderate  gains,  enjoy,  even  in  their  busiest 
days,  their  portion  of  the  delectations  of  life.  The  gravest 
man  among  them  is  not  ashamed  to  talk  of  the  pleasures  of 
a  f&te.  Part  of  the  business  of  their  public  functionaries, 
indeed,  is  to  give  entertainments ;  not,  as  in  England,  mere 
dinners  to  be  devoured  in  solemn  state  among  their  solemn 
selves,  but  balls  and  weekly  parties  for  the  reunion  of  the 
order  of  society  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  commerce. 

The  carnival  is  a  national  observance;  not  alone  as  the 
epoch  for  masquing  or  midnight  balls,  but  for  family  enjoy- 
ment, for  the  expenditure  of  a  portion  set  aside  from  every 
private  income  expressly  for  recreation — a  fillip  given  to 
the  dulness  of  the  year,  a  moral  spring-time,  producing  the 
annual  revivification  of  the  social  qualities.  The  carnival 
is  of  uncertain  duration,  as  dependent  upon  movable  feasts ; 
commencing  with  Advent,  and  terminating  with  the  begin- 
ning of  Lent.  It  is  not,  however,  till  after  the  first  of 
January — the  grand  festival  of  the  French  year — that  the 
public  festivities  of  the  carnival,  such  as  masked  balls,  and 
royal  or  ministerial  fetes,  have  their  formal  commencement. 

But  the  diversions  of  Paris  do  not  expire  on  Shrove  Tues- 
day with  the  carnival.  It  is  always  "  fete"  with  the  French ! 
Some  ever-recurring  pretext  of  royal  or  imperial  birthdays, 
and  the  feasts  of  the  Church,  sanctifies  the  assumption  of 
holiday  attire,  concerts  in  the  open  air,  or  dancing  at  the 
guinguette.  Nay,  when  even  these  are  wanting,  the  very 
Boulevards,  or  the  ordinary  promenade  of  the  Champs  Eiy- 
sees, present  a  semblance  of  pastime  such  as  English  people 
in  England  would  regard  as  a  fair. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  connected  with 
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this  tendency  to  enjoyment  is  the  domesticity  with  which  it 
is  connected.  In  humble  life  a  whole  family  issues  forth  for 
diversion ;  the  grey-headed  grandfather  and  infant  in  arms 
being  fondly  included  in  the  party.  In  summer-time  they 
are  to  be  seen  in  family  groups,  seated  upon  the  grass  among 
the  broomy  thickets  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  in  winter,  in 
the  paradis,  or  upper  gallery  of  some  minor  theatre.  Even 
the  meanest  house  having  its  porter  or  concierge  in  charge 
of  the  door,  their  property  can  be  left  without  danger. 

English  people,  on  the  contrary,  though  apt  to  profess 
themselves  models  of  domestic  affection,  rarely  engage  in 
parties  of  pleasure,  without  including  mere  acquaintances  in 
the  scheme.  Their  first  idea,  when  about  to  visit  some 
public  monument  or  place  of  diversion,  is  to  "  ask  some- 
body" to  join  them.  In  order  to  repair  to  a  theatre,  or  race, 
or  country  excursion,  they  must  always  "make  a  party;" 
and  this  effort  of  making  a  party  often  causes  the  pleasure 
itself  to  be  postponed  till  too  late.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  less 
genial  spirit — a  want  of  tendency  to  be  amused — a  lack  of 
elasticity  of  nerve  and  muscle,  among  the  denizens  of  Lon- 
don. 

The  concentration  of  the  city  and  population  of  Paris  into 
a  third  of  the  extent  of  our  own  capital  is  also  the  cause  of 
bringing  public  places  and  the  public  buildings,  which  tend 
so  greatly  to  its  embellishment,  within  daily  and  hourly 
scope  of  admiration.  The  public  edifices  of  London  are 
scattered  over  so  vast  a  surface,  that  people  residing  at  the 
extremity  of  the  West-end  are  out  of  reach,  and  often  un- 
cognisant,  of  the  public  monuments  of  the  City  ;  and  many 
persons  live  and  die  there  without  having  seen  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  White  Tower,  or  the  beautiful  church  at  Wal- 
brook. 

In  Paris,  on  the  contrary,  the  finest  structures — palaces, 
churches,  galleries,  bridges,  columns,  and  arches  of  triumph 
— burst  upon  the  eye  at  every  turn.  The  beautiful  Place  de 
la  Concorde  (formerly  called  Place  Louis  XV.),  unequalled 
in  extent  and  decoration,  is  daily  traversed  on  the  way  from 
the  Boulevards  to  the  Eaubourg  Saint  Germain,  or  from  the 
Tuileries  to  the  Champs  Ely  sees  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  and  be  struck  by  the  impressive  regularity  of  architecture 
in  the  Eue  de  Eivoli,  the  new  Boulevards  of  Strasburg  and 
Sebastopol,  the  Place  Yendome,  and  other  noble  streets ;  or 
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the  still  more  picturesque  irregularity  produced  by  the 
ancient  houses  of  the  Islands,  and  the  pointed  towers  of 
the  Conciergerie,  as  viewed  from  the  Pont  Eoyal  or  the 
Pont  des  Arts. 

Owing  to  these  numerous  attractions,  Paris  has  become 
more  than  ever  the  resort  of  foreign  guests.  It  is  not,  like 
Vienna  or  Petersburg,  a  city  which  people  visit  once  in 
their  lives,  and  return  to  no  more.  Every  year  brings  forth 
some  new  monument  to  be  admired,  some  new  wonder  to 
be  canvassed. 

Another  and  another  still  succeeds. 

Scarcely  were  the  raptures  of  the  public  expended  on  the 
Arc  de  l'Etoile,  when  the  museum  of  Versailles  attracted 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors ;  and  to  the  noble  church 
of  the  Madeleine  succeed  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  and  the  Hotel 
de  Commerce  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay — two  of  the  finest  edi- 
fices of  modern  Europe. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  present  a  few  of 
these  novelties  to  the  reader ;  as  well  as  to  give  a  general 
picture  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  Paris  under  the  reign 
of  Louis  Napoleon. 

The  first  object  of  the  stranger  visiting  Paris  is  to  instal 
himself  in  one  of  the  commodious  hotels  abounding  in  the 
quarters  of  the  Tuileries.  The  Kue  de  Eivoli,  the  Place 
Vendome,  or  Eue  de  la  Paix,  afford  the  greatest  advantages 
to  English  travellers,  as  the  centre  of  cheerfulness,  opulence, 
and  sociability.  The  vicinity  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Boulevards  ensures  a  salubrious  atmosphere ;  while, 
from  any  one  of  these  localities  the  eye  is  enchanted  by  con- 
tinual movement,  and  the  fluctuation  of  the  gayest  throng 
whose  aspect  ever  put  to  flight  the  reveries  of  a  votary  of 
seclusion. 

But  in  every  direction  the  habits  of  Paris  are  fatal  to 
reverie.  Paris  is  the  city  of  the  present,  as  Eome  of  the 
past.  Positive  pleasures  are  too  immediately  within  reach 
to  allow  scope  for  the  lofty  musings  which,  in  our  own 
country,  arise  from  the  storied  aisles  and  towers  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  or  the  sombre  mysteries  of  the  Tower.  In 
Paris  all  is  sunshine — all  is  progress — all  is  life.  You  issue 
forth  the  morning  after  your  arrival  into  the  Eue  de  la  Paix, 
and  are  startled  by  the  elegance  of  its  gay  shops.    Instead 
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of  exclaiming  with  the  philosopher,  "  How  many  things  are 
here  which  I  do  not  want!"  you  are  tempted,  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  exposition,  to  say,  "  How  many  things  are  here 
of  which,  till  now,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  !"  You 
behold  in  them  the  evidence  of  national  activity.  It  is 
not  till  the  necessities  of  life  are  fully  satisfied  that  people 
begin  to  think  of  these  adornments ;  and  as  regards  their 
origination,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  world  is  indebted 
to  Paris  for  the  creation  of  half  the  more  attractive  super- 
fluities of  life.  One  can  understand  how,  residing  in  such  a 
city,  Voltaire  was  tempted  to  talk  of  "  le  superflu,  chose  si 
nee  ess  aire  /" 

These  gay  and  brilliant  creations  of  luxury  are  in  fact 
the  evidence  of  centuries  of  civilisation.  Personal  refinement 
has  long  been  carried  in  Paris  to  so  high  a  point  of  perfec- 
tion that  their  shops  are  required  to  display  a  redundant 
choice  of  novelties  in  the  various  arts  of  decoration.  Their 
artisans  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of  invention.  Half  the 
designs  adopted  in  the  various  cities  of  Europe  are  composed 
in  Paris.  They  are  indifferent  copyists,  and  slow  to  adopt 
the  habits  of.  other  nations,  but  their  creative  faculty  is  re- 
markable. It  is  probably  on  this  account  that  the  fickle 
goddess  Fashion  has  so  permanently  fixed  her  abode  in  the 
Trench  metropolis  as  to  have  it  accounted  her  birthplace ; 
dating  from  its  prismatic  precincts  those  fluttering  ukase3 
which  give  the  law  to  London,  Petersburg,  and  New  York. 

ETJE  DE  LA  PAIX  AND  PLACE  VENDOME. 

The  Rue  de  la  Paix,  the  connecting  link  between  the  gay 
Boulevards  and  the  Tuileries  gardens,  is  one  of  the  widest 
and  handsomest  streets  in  Paris,  and  comprises  many  shops 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  frontage.  This  street  was 
constructed  at  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  on  the 
site  of  the  gardens  of  the  convents  of  the  Capucins,  Augustins,. 
and  others,  which,  to  the  number  of  six,  occupied  the  ground 
on  which  the  streets  of  La  Paix,  Bivoli,  Castiglione,  and 
Mont  Thabor  were  commenced  under  the  Directory,  and 
completed  by  Napoleon  I. 

Of  a  far  grander  order  of  architecture,  however,  is  the  ad- 
joining Place  Vendome  ;  more  ancient  of  date  by  upwards  of 
a  century,  having  been  commenced  by  Louis  XIV.  at  the 
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suggestion  of  his  minister  Louvois,  on  the  site  of  the  hotel 
and  gardens  purchased  by  the  crown  of  the  heirs  of  the  Due 
de  Yendome,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Henri  IY.  and  the  belle 
G-abrielle.  The  original  plans  of  the  famous  Mansart  for  its 
construction  were  completed  in  the  succeeding  reign  by  the 
city  of  Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  adven- 
turer John  Law,  the  projector  of  the  South-Sea  bubble, 
whose  financial  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  square. 
The  first  intention  of  the  magnificent  monarch  was  to  create 
round  the  Place  a  succession  of  public  offices,  a  royal  library, 
besides  residences  for  foreign  ambassadors.  Only  a  portion 
of  the  elongated  octagon,  however,  was  thus  appropriated, 
and  the  remainder  became  the  property  of  private  persons. 

The  houses  of  the  Place  Yendome  are  uniformly  ornamented 
with  Corinthian  pilasters  and  lofty  roofs,  pierced  with  richly 
decorated  lucarne  windows;  a  projection  in  the  centre  of 
each  side  having  a  Corinthian  portico  and  pediment.  Richly 
carved  colossal  masks  form  the  key-stones  of  the  lower 
windows.  It  was  first  called  the  Place  des  Conquetes,  then 
the  Place  Louis  le  Grand,  eventually  the  Place  Yendome, 
and  frequently  used  for  military  parades  and  punishments, 
particularly  for  the  monthly  degradation  of  delinquents — a 
brilliant  and  imposing  spectacle. 

The  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIY.  in  bronze, 
which  originally  decorated  the  centre  of  the  Place,  was 
demolished  by  the  populace  on  the  terrible  10th  of  August 
of  the  first  revolution.  But  the  mutilated  pedestal  was 
suffered  to  remain  till  1806,  when  Napoleon  erected  its 
present  striking  ornament — a  triumphal  column  in  honour 
of  his  recent  German  campaign.  This  column  is  modelled 
upon  that  of  Trajan,  at  Eome,  but  exceeds  it  in  proportions 
by  a  twelfth,  the  total  elevation  being  130  feet,  and  the 
pedestal  21  feet  high.  The  column,  composed  of  1200  pieces 
of  cannon  taken  from  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  is  sculp- 
tured in  rich  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  victories  of  the 
French  imperial  army  in  the  campaign  of  1805 ;  and  the 
pedestal  is  ornamented  with  bronze  eagles  and  garlands  of 
oak. 

The  bronze  employed  in  this  monument  was  about  360,000 
pounds'  weight.  The  column  is  of  the  Doric  order.  The 
bas-reliefs  of  the  pedestal  represent  the  uniforms,  armour, 
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and  weapons  of  the  conquered  troops.  Above  the  pedestal 
are  garlands  of  oak,  supported  at  the  four  angles  by  eagles, 
in  bronze,  each  weighing  500  pounds.  The  double  door,  of 
massive  bronze,  is  7  feet  in  height  by  3  feet  8  inches  in 
breadth,  and  is  decorated  with  crowns  of  oak,  surmounted 
by  an  eagle  of  the  highest  finish.  Above  the  door  is  a  bas- 
relief  representing  two  figures  of  Fame  supporting  a  tablet, 
with  the  following  inscription  : 

NAPOLEO  IMP.  AUG. 

MONUMENTUM  BELLI  GERMANICI 

ANNO  MDCCCV. 

TREMESTRI  SPATIO,  DUCTO  SUO,  PROFLIGATI,  EX  MKE  CAPTO, 

GLORIA  EXERCITUS  MAXIMI  DICAVIT. 

The  side  in  which  is  the  door  was  executed  by  Gerard,  the 
opposite  one  by  Eenaud,  and  the  two  others  by  Beauvallet. 
All  the  ornaments  are  by  Gille. 

The  bas-reliefs  of  the  shaft  pursue  a  spiral  direction  from 
the  base  to  the  capital,  and  display,  in  chronological  order, 
the  principal  actions  of  the  campaign,  from  the  departure  of 
the  troops  from  Boulogne  to  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  The 
figures  are  3  feet  high ;  their  number  is  said  to  be  2000, 
and  the  length  of  the  spiral  band  840  feet.  The  first  plate 
commencing  the  series  exhibits  the  sea  bounded  by  the 
horizon ;  it  then  represents  the  small  and  afterwards  the 
larger  billows,  and  lastly  the  famous  Boulogne  flotilla.  The 
next  plate  contains  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the  army, 
on  the  26th  and  27th  of  September,  1805.  Bather  higher 
are  seen  Napoleon  and  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  holding  an 
interview ;  on  the  left,  Virtue  and  Merit  are  displayed  in  the 
act  of  bestowing  rewards,  and  a  dragoon  receiving  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor ;  the 
succeeding  plates  contain  a  regular  series  of  Napoleon's 
victories.  A  cor 'don ,  or  band,  ascending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  bas-reliefs,  divides  them,  and  bears  inscriptions 
of  the  actions  which  they  represent.  The  designs  of  these 
bas-reliefs  were  furnished  by  Bergeret,  and  executed  by 
thirty-one  sculptors,  including  Mademoiselle  Charpentier. 
This  noble  monument,  designed  by  Baron  Denon,  was  com- 
pleted in  1810. 

A  winding  staircase  of  176  steps  in  the  interior  leads  to  a 
gallery  above  the  capital,  upon  which  is  the  following  in- 
scription : 
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MONUMENT  ELEVE  A  LA  OLOIRE  DE  LA  GRANDE  ARMEE, 

PAR  NAPOLEON  LE  GRAND. 

COMMENCE  LE  XXV  AOUT  1806,  TERMINE  LE  XV  AOUT  1810, 

SOUS  LA  DIRECTION 

DE  D.  V.  DENON, 

MM.  J.  B.  LEPERE  ET  L.  GONDOIN,  ARCHITECTES. 

The  gallery  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  and  is  con- 
stantly visited  by  strangers.  On  the  summit  was  originally 
placed  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Emperor,  11  feet  high,  and 
weighing  5112  pounds,  which  was  with  difficulty  pulled  down 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  and  refounded 
into  the  equestrian  statue  of  Henri  IY.  on  the  Pont  Neuf. 

During  the  epoch  of  the  Restoration,  it  was  replaced  by  a 
fleur-de-lis  and  the  drapeau  blanc  of  the  Bourbons.  But  one 
of  the  earliest  measures  of  King  Louis  Philippe  was  to  restore 
to  this  national  monument  the  crowning  trophy  indispensable 
to  its  completeness,  in  the  form  of  a  new  statue  of  Napoleon. 
On  the  29th  of  July,  1833,  the  present  bronze  figure  was  in- 
augurated. It  is  the  work  of  Seurre,  and  represents  the 
Emperor  in  the  costume  most  familiar  to  the  soldiery,  the 
redingote  grise  of  his  campaigns.  The  figure  is  11  feet  high,, 
and  has  a  life-like  effect  when  viewed  under  the  brightness 
of  the  morning  sun,  approaching  it  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries. 

An  old  corporal,  one  of  the  relics  of  the  grande  armee,  has 
the  office  of  exhibiting  the  column  to  visitors  as  "  capitaine 
de  la  Colonne"  and  furnishing  the  lantern  necessary  for  the 
ascent.  Great  is  the  pride  of  the  veteran  when,  on  the  anni- 
versaries of  great  victories,  or  the  fete  of  the  Emperor  (Aug. 
15),  a  new  collection  of  garlands  of  immortelles  is  thrown  at 
the  foot  of  the  column.  On  some  of  these  occasions  the  whole 
palisades  surrounding  it  are  covered  before  daybreak  with 
emblematical  crowns ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  a  provincial  or  even  a  peasant,  on  first  arriving  in  Paris, 
make  his  offering  to  the  Colonne  as  an  altar  of  national  glory. 
On  the  other  hand,  like  our  own  Monument,  the  column  of 
the  Place  Vendome  occasionally  obtains  a  melancholy  no- 
toriety from  the  madness  of  some  unfortunate  person  intent 
upon  committing  suicide  in  a  public  manner.  Precautions 
have,  however,  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
these  terrible  catastrophes. 

The  Place  Vendome  contains  the  public  offices  of  the 
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Chancellerie,  Quartier  General,  and  several  others.  Several 
excellent  hotels  garnis  are  also  to  be  found  there.  But  a  more 
legitimate  successor  to  the  wealthy  fermiers  generauoc,  by 
whom,  in  the  first  instance,  its  magnificent  abodes  were  inha- 
bited, is  Monsieur  Schickler,  whose  fine  mansion  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  elegant  in  Paris.  This  gentleman  is  also 
the  proprietor  of  the  once  royal  domain  of  Bambouillet. 

But  that  the  chief  apartments  of  the  Chancellerie,  and 
other  hotels  of  note,  look  into  the  gardens  and  spacious  court- 
yards attached  to  them,  the  Place  Vendome  would  form,  per- 
haps, too  noisy  a  residence,  being  one  of  the  chief  thorough- 
fares of  the  west  end  of  Paris ;  the  houses,  however,  recede 
from  the  carriage-way,  so  that  the  tide  of  human  life  rolls 
on  without  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  their  aristocratic 
inhabitants. 

The  Eue  de  Castiglione,  crossing  the  Eue  Saint  Honore, 
leads  into  the 

ETJE   DE   EIVOLI. 

This  magnificent  street  forms  a  vast  artery  connecting 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  Tuileries  with  the  Rue  Saint  An- 
toine  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  distance  of  three  thousand 
six  hundred  metres,  or  nearly  an  old  league  (two  miles  and 
a  half).  Commenced  in  1802,  on  a  scale  of  unusual  mag- 
nificence, the  uniform  system  of  arcades  constituting  its 
principal  feature,  it  gradually  reached  the  northern  pavilion 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  noble  garden  of  which  was  thus  opened 
to  the  public  view  on  a  side  where  it  had  hitherto  been  en- 
closed by  the  orchard  of  the  convent  of  the  Feuillants,  and 
by  the  celebrated  Manege,  or  riding-ground,  where  a  tem- 
porary building,  erected  in  1790,  was  successively  occupied 
by  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  Assemblies,  the  Conven- 
tion, and  the  Council  of  Pive  Hundred.  But  the  idea  of 
continuing  this  splendid  street  would,  though  often  mooted, 
perhaps  never  have  been  carried  out,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
revolution  of  1848,  which,  by  the  menacing  prospect  of  real 
or  imaginary  dangers,  roused  the  Government  to  provide 
work  for  the  labouring  classes  at  any  cost.  The  new  Eue 
de  Eivoli  was  decided  on ;  the  dark  streets  and  filthy  lanes 
which  lay  in  its  way  fell  under  the  strokes  of  the  pickaxe, 
and  elegant  houses  have  since  sprung  up  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment.   We  shall  have  other  opportunities  of  calling  the 
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attention  of  the  visitor  to  the  Eue  de  Eivoli,  which  has  cost 
a  sum  of  120,000,000  francs,  and  caused  the  demolition  of 
eight  hundred  houses.  With  the  old  houses  and  streets  not 
a  few  historical  associations  have  disappeared,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  is  the  explosion  of  Cadoudal's  infernal 
machine,  intended  to  destroy  Napoleon  on  his  way  to  the 
Opera,  December  20,  1800.*  At  the  corner  of  the  Eue 
de  Richelieu  and  the  Hue  Saint  Honore  some  soldiers  of 
the  Garde  Eoyale  made  a  desperate  resistance  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1830,  and  fell  to  a  man.  The  system  of  arcades  of 
the  old  Eue  de  Eivoli  has  been  continued  ;  the  arcades  turn- 
ing throughout  into  the  Place  du  Palais  Eoyal,  and  some  of  the 
principal  streets  that  have  arisen  out  of  the  ruins.  As  was 
the  case  with  the  old  Eue  de  Eivoli,  the  houses  built  with  ar- 
cades in  the  new  one  are  exempted  from  taxes  for  thirty  years. 
Turning  into  the  old  Eue  de  Eivoli  we  find  the  Passage 
Delorme,  leading  into  the  Eue  Saint  Honore.  At  No.  16, 
Eue  de  Eivoli,  is  the  Ministere  de  la  Maison  de  l'Empereur. 
In  1848  this  house  was  occupied  by  Sobrier  and  his  band 
until  the  15th  of  May,  when  they  were  forcibly  disbanded. 
At  No.  224,  are  the  library  and  news-rooms  of  MM.  Gralig- 
nani  and  Co.,  where  the  daily  English  newspaper,  Galignani's 
Messenger ',  so  well  known  throughout  the  Continent,  is  pub- 
lished. Many  of  the  houses  in  this  street  are  public  hotels, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Meurice's,  at  No.  228,  an 
establishment  almost  as  well  known  as  the  Eue  de  Eivoli 
itself;  the  Hotels  Windsor  and  Wagram,  and  especially  the 
Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre,  opened  in  1857,  said  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
Europe. 

GARDENS   OE   THE   TT7ILERIES. 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  column  of  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  at  the  extremity  of  the  handsome  Eue  de  Castiglione, 
whose  noble  arcades  form  a  continuation  of  those  of  the  Eue 
de  Eivoli,  is  one  of  the  chief  entrances  to  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries — the  lungs  of  Paris,  as  the  Parks  are  of  London. 

The  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  of  which  the  facade  extends 
at  one  extremity  nearly  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  gardens,  a  magnificent  avenue  of  chesnut- 

*  The  French  Opera  was  at  that  time  located  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  Place  Richelieu. 
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trees  leading  straight  from  its  majestic  centre,  the  Pavilion 
de  l'Horloge,  through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  the  Triumphal  Arch,  to  the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  a 
distance  of  three  miles.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
the  view  from  the  palace  over  the  gay  parterres,  springing 
fountains,  and  noble  groves,  up  this  noble  avenue,  embel- 
lished midway  by  the  fine  obelisk  of  Luxor,  recently  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  terminated, 
to  the  eye,  by  the  Arch  of  Triumph. 

From  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  no  unsightly  object 
meets  the  eye.  To  the  right,  extends  the  long  and  regular 
range  of  buildings  of  the  Rue  de  Eivoli ;  to  the  left,  a  fine 
series  of  official  hotels  and  palaces,  bordering  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Seine. 

But  though  these  beautiful  gardens  present  so  princely 
an  accessory  to  the  pleasures  of  the  palace,  it  is  to  the 
general  inhabitants  of  Paris  that  their  enjoyment  is  dedi- 
cated. Open  to  the  public  from  an  early  hour  till  sunset, 
when  the  gates,  on  account  of  their  immediate  vicinity  to  the 
palace,  are  closed  for  the  night — at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  on  all  days  of  the  week,  these  gardens  are  thronged  with 
promenaders.  Every  person  in  decent  apparel,  not  carrying 
a  burden,  is  indiscriminately  admitted ;  some  restriction 
being  necessary,  as  the  chief  entrance  from  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  a  considerable  thoroughfare,  lies  through  the  very 
hall  of  the  palace,  the  doors  of  which  are  guarded  only  by  a 
sentinel ;  while  the  gardens  themselves  form  the  chief  channel 
of  communication  between  the  Faubourg  Saint  Grermain  and 
that  of  Saint  Honore,  the  two  most  fashionable  and  fre- 
quented quarters  of  the  city. 

There  is  scarcely  a  spot  where  French  women,  especially 
those  of  the  middle  class,  are  seen  to  greater  advantage  than 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  Throughout  the  summer 
season  young  mothers  and  their  children  may  be  found  spend- 
ing nearly  the  whole  day  under  the  shade  of  their  verdant 
avenues  of  lime  and  chesnut  trees,  thoroughly  occupied  by 
their  work  or  book;  unostentatious  yet  elegant  in  their 
dress,  and  graceful  and  orderly  in  their  deportment.  In  that 
crowded  promenade  not  the  slightest  irregularity  or  depar- 
ture from  decorum  is  ever  perceptible.  Everything  appears 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  somewhat  formal  and  courtly 
character  of  the  place.    For  the  satire  of  Pope  upon  the 
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gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos  at  Canons,  might  certainly 

be  applied  to  the  Tuileries : 

Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  hath  its  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

A  style  out  of  place,  however,  in  a  private  domain  is  strictly 
consonant  with  the  majesty  of  a  palace ;  more  especially  with 
one  of  dimensions  so  colossal  as  the  Tuileries.  The  architec- 
ture of  that  singular  edifice  belongs  to  no  school  or  epoch, 
and  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  all  received  principles  of 
taste.  Tet  it  is  so  characteristic,  so  associated  with  his- 
torical reminiscences,  and  derives  so  strange  a  grandeur  from 
the  factitious  vastness  of  proportion  imparted  by  its  three 
mezzonine  stories — a  grandeur  which  the  area  in  which  it 
stands  prevents  from  being  noticed  as  it  deserves — that  few 
visitors  to  Paris  ever  wished  this  curious  relic  of  old  France 
to  be  otherwise  than  it  is.  Stronger  evidence  of  its  elevation 
cannot  be  adduced  than  to  institute  a  comparison  with  the 
lofty  mansions  of  the  Rue  de  Eivoli  approaching  the  Pavilion 
de  Marsan,  which  shrink  into  insignificance  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  juxtaposition. 

The  antiquities  of  the  French  capital  are  few  in  number, 
and  so  rapidly  disappearing,  that  the  Tuileries,  though  dating 
only  from  the  sixteenth  century,  rank,  like  the  church  of 
Saint  Eustache,  among  its  antiquated  monuments.  The 
greater  part  of  the  present  structure  belongs,  however,  to  a 
later  period  than  even  the  Eenaissance,  or  revival  of  the  arts. 

So  lately  as  1836  the  foundations  of  the  tile-kilns,  from 
which  this  royal  residence  derived  its  name  of  the  Tuileries, 
were  discovered  in  the  course  of  some  excavations  made 
under  the  palace.  Francis  I.  was  the  original  purchaser  of 
these  tile-fields,  which  were  first  used  as  a  depository  for 
rubbish,  beyond  the  fortifications  of  the  royal  chateau  of  the 
Louvre.  A  small  adjoining  country-house  was  presented  by 
that  sovereign  to  his  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  whose  health 
was  supposed  to  suffer  from  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of 
her  palace  of  the  Tournelles,  in  the  marshy  quarter  of  Paris, 
still  called  the  Marais ;  on  the  site  of  which  palace  the  Place 
Boyale  was  erected  in  the  course  of  the  following  century. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  chateau  of  the  Tuileries  became 
the  property  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  in  1564,  that  the  pre- 
sent palace  was  commenced  by  Philibert  Delorme  and  Bullet, 
the  court  architects;  and  scarcely  were  the  Pavilion  de 
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l'Horloge  and  the  two  adjoining  wings  completed,  when  the 
prediction  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  favourite  astrologers, 
"bidding  her  "  "beware  of  Saint  Germain,"  reminded  the 
superstitious  queen  that  her  new  palace  was  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  Germain  l'Auxerrois :  from  the  tocsin  of 
which  church,  indeed,  proceeded  the  signal  for  the  massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew,  commenced  under  her  auspices.  The 
works  were  accordingly  abandoned ;  nor  was  it  till  the  reign 
of  Henri  IV.  that  they  were  resumed  by  the  celebrated 
Ducerceau,  who  erected  the  two  lofty  pavilions  at  either  end, 
called  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  and  Pavilion  de  Marsan ;  the 
chimneys  of  which  probably  overtop  those  of  any  other  in- 
habited dwelling.  The  long  gallery,  uniting  the  palace  with 
that  of  the  Louvre,  was  also  commenced  by  this  king,  and 
completed  by  his  son  Louis  XIII. 

,  Under  Louis  XIV.  little  was  done  to  the  palace,  in  which 
he  never  resided,  except  a  few  alterations  with  a  view  of 
harmonising  the  whole ;  the  architecture  of  the  various  pavi- 
lions being  strangely  discordant,  and  rendering  an  attic  story 
indispensable,  to  bring  the  central  buildings  into  a  line  with 
the  new  elevations. 

But  the  greatest  improvement  effected  by  Louis  XIV.  for 
the  Tuileries  was  by  clearing  and  levelling  the  adjoining 
precincts;  forming  a  spacious  court-yard,  and  causing  the 
gardens  to  be  planted  by  the  famous  Le  Notre.  A  street 
intervened,  at  that  period,  between  the  palace  and  the 
gardens,  which  consisted  of  a  sort  of  park,  containing  a 
pheasantry  and  a  vineyard;  the  whole  area  consisting  of 
about  sixty-seven  acres.  The  two  terraces  overarched  with 
lime-trees,  bordering  the  gardens  towards  the  river  and  the 
Rue  de  Bivoli,  were  then  created ;  the  latter  leading  to  the 
royal  riding-school  ahutting  on  the  convent  of  the  jFeuillants, 
in  which  were  held  the  first  sittings  of  the  National  Assembly 
during  the  Eevolution,  and  constituting  the  first  royal  appa- 
nage claimed  as  national  property.  It  was  along  this  ter- 
race that  the  king  and  queen  proceeded  on  foot,  from  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries,  to  place  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  nation  at  the  suggestion  of  Ecederer. 

The  ditches  and  moats  surrounding  the  gardens  having 
l)een  for  the  most  part  filled  up,  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
of  Le  Notre,  three  circular  basins  containing  fine  jets  d'eau 
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were  formed  in  the  three  principal  alleys ;  and  a  prodigious 
number  of  marble  statues  and  vases,  indispensable  to  the 
Italian  style  of  decoration  then  in  vogue,  were  ranged  at 
intervals  along  the  various  walks  and  parterres,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  magnificent  grove  of  chesnut-trees  which  rises 
in  the  centre  of  the  gardens.  Bound  the  principal  basin  are 
groups  representing  the  rivers  of  France,  by  Coustou  and 
other  celebrated  sculptors  ;  and  on  the  terrace  adjoining  the 
palace,  several  fine  figures  cast  in  bronze  after  antique 
models.  But  the  statues  which  at  present  chiefly  attract 
the  attention  of  strangers  are  those  works  of  modern  sculp- 
ture placed  there  of  late  years ;  consisting  of  the  celebrated 
Spartacus  and  Cincinnatus  of  Foyatier — Prometheus  on  the 
Eock,  by  Pradier — Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur,  by  Som- 
mariva — the  soldier  of  Marathon,  by  Cortot — Pericles,  by 
Debay — Themistocles,  by  Lemaire, — and  several  others  of 
more  recent  acquisition  and  unquestionable  merit. 

Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  the  contrast 
between  the  whiteness  of  the  marble  of  these  beautiful  pro- 
ductions, and  the  intense  verdure  of  the  lime-trees  by  which 
they  are  surrounded ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
scene  more  brilliant  than  is  presented  on  a  fine  Sunday  in 
June,  by  the  spreading  terraces  fronting  the  palace,  crowded 
with  elegantly-dressed  women  and  happy  children,  the  foun- 
tains throwing  up  their  silvery  spray  amid  parterres  of  roses 
and  geraniums,  or  in  the  autumn  when  the  beds  are  filled 
with  variegated  masses  of  that  favourite  flower  the  Eeine 
Marguerite,  with  the  lofty  heads  of  the  grove  of  chesnut- 
trees  opening  to  display  a  prospect  several  miles  in  extent, 
including  the  noble  arch  of  l'Etoile.  All  is  life  and  beauty, 
modified  only  by  the  dignity  and  order  characterising  the 
purlieus  of  the  courts  of  kings. 

The  most  fashionable  part  of  the  Tuileries  during  the 
winter  season  is  the  Terrasse  des  Peuillants ;  in  summer  the 
Allee  des  Grangers,  into  which,  about  the  middle  of  May, 
are  removed  from  the  orangerie  of  the  palace  the  colossal 
cases  containing  orange-trees,  some  of  them  three  hundred 
years  old,  and  of  remarkable  beauty.  Round  these  trees,  and 
in  lines  along  the  adjacent  alleys,  chairs  are  placed  for  hire 
throughout  the  summer  season,  occupied  at  most  hours  of 
the  day  by  multitudes  of  gay  groups,  who  sit  engaged  in 
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social  chat,  and  contemplation  of  the  loungers  crowding  the 
walk.  A  military  band,  performing  opposite  to  the  Pavilion 
de  l'Horloge,  attracts  the  crowd  of  loungers  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  but  later  in  the  evening  they  return  to  the  fragrant 
Allee  des  Orangers,  where  a  cafe  for  ices  and  refreshments, 
and  a  cabinet  de  lecture  for  the  hire  of  newspapers,  vary  the 
diversions  of  the  favoured  spot. 

At  the  further  extremity  of  the  gardens,  towards  the 
Champs  Elysees,  is  a  sunny  nook  protected  by  the  lofty  wall 
of  one  of  the  terraces,  known  to  invalids  by  the  name  of  La 
petite  Provence.  Early  in  the  spring,  or  late  in  the  autumn, 
the  benches  of  this-  warm  retreat  are  frequented  by  nurses 
with  infants  in  their  arms,  or  elderly  gentlemen  encased  in 
wadded  douillettes,  as  the  appropriate  shelter  of  first  and 
second  childhood. 

The  terrace  adjoining  the  river — presenting  an  animated 
view  of  the  fine  edifices  skirting  the  opposite  bank,  and  the 
reach  of  the  Seine  towards  the  suspension  bridge  and  wooded 
shores  of  Passy — is  occasionally  closed  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day  to  afford  a  secluded  promenade  to  the  court.  It  was  here 
that  the  young  King  of  Eome  used  to  be  drawn  in  a  car  by 
two  sheep  during  the  ascendancy  of  Napoleon. 

Two  small  gardens,  laid  out  in  parterres,  and  bordered  by 
a  grassy  fosse,  completed  since  the  revolution  of  1830  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  palace,  obtained  at  one  time  the 
absurd  name  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Tuileries!  The 
ostensible  object  of  their  creation  was  to  secure  a  spot  for 
exercise  for  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family ;  but 
in  truth  to  increase  the  privacy  of  the  lower  range  of  apart- 
ments then  inhabited  by  Louis  Philippe,  the  windows  of 
which  were  formerly  accessible  to  the  observation  of  the 
loungers  in  the  gardens. 

Some  portion  of  the  charm  universally  ascribed  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries  is  unquestionably  attributable  to 
the  climate — the  dry,  clear  atmosphere  which,  even  in  the 
heart  of  a  populous  city,  places  a  bright  blue  sky  over  the 
flowing  parterres  and  verdant  tops  of  the  chesnut-trees,  in 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  a  colony  of  wood-pigeons  have 
built  their  nests,  thoroughly  domesticated  among  the  gay 
groups  of  fashionable  Parisians.  But  the  animation  of  the 
scene  arises  far  more  from  the  frank  unconcern  of  the  persons 
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assembled  among  the  green  alleys;  the  children  gathered 
into  friendly  groups  for  skipping  or  other  youthful  sports, 
their  bonnets  suspended  among  the  branches  of  the  trees ; 
while  their  parents  sit  engrossed  by  books  or  work,  regard- 
less of  the  stir  of  the  passing  multitude.  The  reserve  of 
English  people  deters  them  from  following  their  own  devices 
in  a  public  promenade,  even  when  their  pursuits  are  in- 
offensive as  those  which  add  an  air  of  domesticity  to  the 
shady  nooks  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries. 


PALACE  OF  THE  TTJILEEIES. 

It  is  needless  to  renew  the  historical  recollections  asso- 
ciated with  this  palace  during  the  revolution  of  1789,  the 
Tuileries  being  inscribed  on  almost  every  page  of  its  history. 
It  will  suffice  to  allude  to  the  ingress  of  the  mob  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1792,  and  to  the  attack  on  the  palace,  with  the 
massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  on  the  10th  of  August  of  the 
same  year.  It  was  the  official  residence  of  the  First  Consul, 
and  subsequently  the  Imperial  Palace.  In  1804,  the  Pavilion 
de  Elore  was  occupied  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  In  1808,  Napo- 
leon began  the  northern  gallery,  to  serve  as  a  communication 
with  the  Louvre.  On  the  Eestoration,  the  Tuileries  con- 
tinued to  be  the  chief  residence  of  the  king  and  royal  family. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830,  when  the  people  attacked  and 
took  the  palace  (July  29th),  Louis  Philippe  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  it,  and  continued  to  inhabit  it  till  the  24th  of 
February,  1848,  when  it  was  again  invaded  by  the  people, 
and  the  king  made  his  escape.  By  a  decree  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  dated  February  26th,  1848,  which  was- 
never  put  into  execution,  the  Tuileries  was  to  be  thence- 
forth transformed  into  an  asylum  for  invalid  workmen. 
During  and  after  the  formidable  insurrection  of  June  of  the 
same  year,  it  was  used  as  an  hospital  for  the  wounded.  In 
1849  the  yearly  exhibition  of  paintings  was  opened  in  the 
Tuileries.  At  present  it  is  the  official  residence  of  the 
emperor. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  facade  is  336'yards,  its  breadth  36-. 
Owing  to  the  different  periods  at  which  it  was  built,  its 
architecture  is  not  uniform.  The  columns  on  the  lower 
jstory  of  the  central  facade  are  Ionic ;  those  on  the  second, 
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Corinthian;  on  the  third,  Composite.  The  buildings  on 
each  side  of  the  Pavilion  de  l'Horloge  consisted  originally  of 
a  long  gallery  to  the  south  and  the  grand  staircase  to  the 
north,  erected  in  place  of  a  similar  gallery  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  Towards  the  garden,  vaulted  arcades  extended 
in  front  of  these  galleries  from  the  central  pavilion,  forming 
terraces  on  the  top.  Only  one  of  these  terraces  now  re- 
mains, the  southern  one ;  the  other  has  been  replaced  by  a 
staircase.  The  extreme  pavilions  are  remarkable  for  their 
lofty  windows,  and  still  more  unusually  lofty  roofs  and 
chimneys.  That  towards  the  Seine  is  called  the  Pavilion  de 
Jfflore ;  the  opposite  one,  "Pavilion  de  Marsan. 

The  entrance  to  the  ex-king's  private  apartments,  which 
have  now  been  fitted  up  for  the  empress,  and  are  not  shown 
to  strangers,  is  by  the  Pavilion  de  More ;  they  are  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  southern  wing,  and  were  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Marie  Antoinette.  The  ante-chamber  and  the  Salle 
des  Aides-de-camp  led  to  the  Grand  Cabinet  du  Eoi,  where 
the  ex-king  used  to  give  private  audiences.  This  was  the 
room  in  which  Louis  Philippe  consented  to  his  abdication. 
Then  follow  the  king's  private  study,  sparingly  gilt,  and 
modestly  furnished ;  his  Cabinet  de  Toilette,  hung  with  blue 
damask,  and  adorned  with  a  picture  by  Blondel,  representing 
the  three  Graces;  the  king  and  queen's  bedroom;  and, 
lastly,  the  queen's  Cabinet  de  Toilette  and  adjoining  bath- 
room, which  were  of  the  greatest  simplicity.*  Madame 
Adelaide,  the  Prince  and  Princesse  de  Joinville,  and  their  re- 
spective suites,  lodged  in  the  same  pavilion.  The  Pavilion  de 
Marsan  at  the  northern  end,  with  part  of  the  lateral  gallery, 
called  the  New  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  was  occupied  by  the 
Duchesse  d' Orleans,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  the  Due  and 
Duchesse  de  Montpensier,  and  their  households.  The  Due 
and  Duchesse  de  Nemours,  and  the  Due  and  Duchesse 

*  After  the  24th  of  February,  1848.  a  numerous  party  of  emeutiers 
installed  themselves  in  the  palace  with  some  loose  girls,  made  free  with 
the  ex-king's  wine-cellar  and  provisions,  and  celebrated  their  orgies  night 
and  day  in  the  most  sumptuous  apartments.  The  king  and  queen's  bed- 
room was  turned  into  a  dining-room,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  everything 
belonging  to  them  made  subservient  to  the  will  of  those  lords  of  the  hour. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  ten  days  that  the  Provisional  Government 
felt  itself  sufficiently  strong  to  turn  them  out  by  main  force. 
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d'Aumale  also  occupied  apartments  in  this  pavilion.  The 
upper  stories  and  entresols  contain  apartments  for  attend- 
ants, corridors,  &c.  At  present  the  state  apartments  are  the 
only  portion  of  the  palace  visible  to  strangers,  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Sundays,  from  one  to  three,  with  special 
ticket,  when  the  emperor  is  absent. 

Ascending  a  staircase  between  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan 
and  the  Pavilion  de  l'Horloge,  you  reach  the  chapel,  a  plain 
building,  with  a  gallery  and  ceiling  resting  upon  Doric 
columns  of  stone  and  stucco.  The  Escalier  d'Honneur, 
which  extends  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Pavilion  de  l'Horloge, 
is  crowned  above  with  a  balustrade  of  bronze  and  polished 
steel.  Its  ceiling  rests  upon  Corinthian  columns,  which 
give  it  an  appearance  of  grandeur  suitable  to  the  palace. 
The  ante-chamber  gives  access  to  the  Salle  de  la  Paix,  for- 
merly Salle  Louis  Philippe.  To  those  who  saw  it  in  June, 
1848,  when  filled  with  National  Guards  taking  a  hurried  nap 
on  trusses  of  straw,  with  a  mutilated  equestrian  statue  of 
Louis  Philippe  over  the  mantelpiece,  the  contrast  at  present 
is  magical.  This  splendid  hall,  which  is  used  as  a  ball-room, 
is  140  feet  long  by  35  broad,  and  receives  light  from  ten 
casements  looking  into  the  court  of  the  Tuileries.  Its  ceiling 
is  supported  by  couples  of  engaged  columns  fluted,  with  ivy 
leaves  for  cablings,  now  gorgeously  gilt.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece is  an  equestrian  portrait  of  the  present  emperor,  by 
Muller ;  the  panels,  corresponding  to  the  windows  opposite, 
are  filled  with  immense  mirrors.  Two  colossal  chandeliers, 
of  crystal  and  gilt  bronze,  presented  to  Louis  Philippe 
in  1842  by  the  King  of  Holland,  flank  the  entrance  from  the 
ante-chamber,  while  at  the  opposite  end  is  placed  a  silver 
statue  of  Peace,  chiselled  by  Chaudet,  which  was  voted  to 
Napoleon  I.  by  the  City  of  Paris  after  the  peace  of  Amiens ; 
it  is  flanked  by  two  marble  columns  supporting  antique 
busts. 

The  visitor  now  enters  the  Salle  des  MarecTiaux,  the 
splendour  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  surpass.  It  occupies  the 
two  upper  stories  of  the  Pavilion  de  l'Horloge,  and  is  crowned 
with  a  lofty  quadrangular  ceiling,  richly  sculptured  and 
painted,  round  the  base  of  which  runs  a  gallery,  supported 
by  a  bold  projecting  cornice  all  around,  except  facing  the 
windows,  where  four  colossal  caryatides,  copied  from  those 
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by  Jean  Goujon  in  the  Louvre,  and  gilt  from  head  to  foot, 
perform  the  office  of  supporters.  The  names  of  the  great 
battles  fought  under  the  first  Empire  are  inscribed  on  the 
walls  over  this  gallery.  Below,  the  busts  of  distinguished 
generals  and  naval  commanders  stand  all  around  against  the 
walls,  while  the  following  portraits  of  marshals  of  France 
adorn  the  panels :  Berthier,  Prince  de  Neufchatel ;  Joachim 
Murat;  Moncey,  Due  de  Conegliano;  Jourdan;  Soult; 
Brune ;  Lannes,  Due  de  Montebello ;  Mortier,  Due  de  Tre- 
vise;  Ney,  Prince  de  la  Moscwa;  Davoust,  Prince  d'Eck- 
muhl;  Kellerman,  Due  de  Valmy;  and  Bessiere,  Due 
d'Tstrie.  The  furniture  and  curtains  are  green  velvet  and 
gold.  It  is  used  as  a  ball-room  on  state  occasions.  From 
the  Salle  des  Marechaux  the  visitor  enters  the  Salon  Blanc, 
formerly  Salle  d'Attente,  now  used  as  a  card-room.  The 
decoration  of  the  walls  is,  as  usual,  gold  on  a  white  ground ; 
the  furniture,  green  silk,  damask,  and  gold.  The  carpets  of 
this  and  the  next  three  rooms  are  of  Gobelins  manufacture, 
and  have  cost  1,000,000  fr.  Next  follows  the  Salon  d' Apollon, 
containing  a  fine  painting,  by  Mignard,  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses.  The  ceiling  represents  Apollo  ushering  in  the  day. 
From  this  we  enter  the  Salle  du  Trone,  a  splendid  apartment. 
The  hangings  are  of  dark  red  velvet  of  Lyons  manufacture, 
with  palm-leaves  and  wreaths  wrought  in  gold.  The  throne, 
facing  the  windows,  is  surmounted  by  a  canopy  of  the  same, 
with  the  letter  N  in  small  medallions ;  the  drapery  depend- 
ing from  it  is  studded  with  bees  embroidered  in  gold.  The 
chair  stands  on  a  plinth,  accessible  by  three  semicircular 
steps,  and  on  the  velvet  drapery  behind  it  is  an  escutcheon 
with  the  imperial  eagle  encompassed  by  a  wreath,  surmounted 
by  a  helmet  with  the  imperial  crown.  The  sceptre  and  hand 
of  justice  form  a  cross  intercepted  by  the  escutcheon. 

Next  comes  the  Salon  Louis  XIV.,  the  furniture  of  which 
is  red  damask  and  gold.  Over  the  mantelpiece  is  a  portrait 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  with  Louis  XIY.  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans as  children,  by  Mignard ;  between  the  windows  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  seventieth  year ;  and 
opposite,  Louis  XIY.  presenting  his  grandson,  Philip  V.,  to 
the  grandees  of  Spain.  The  last  of  this  suite  of  state  rooms 
is  the  Galerie  de  Diane,  being  the  dining-room,  176  feet 
long  by  32  in  breadth,  a  fine  apartment  of  the  time  of 
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Louis  XIII.  It  has  six  windows,  the  intervening  spaces  and 
the  wall  opposite  being  filled  with  eight  paintings  by  Mignard, 
representing  mythological  subjects.  To  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance is  a  small  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIY. 
standing  on  a  pedestal,  and  at  the  opposite  end  is  a  fine 
table  of  Florence  mosaic.  The  curtains  are  of  green  damask. 
This  dining-room  is  only  used  on  state  occasions,  when  the 
guests  assemble  in  the  Salle  des  Marechaux.  Behind  these 
rooms  is  a  suite  looking  into  the  garden,  which  are  inhabited 
by  the  emperor,  and  are  not  shown  to  visitors.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  billiard-room  under  Louis  Philippe,  formerly 
the  apartment  of  the  gentleman  in  waiting  of  the  king,  from 
which  a  door  opens  on  the  terrace  that  extends  from  the 
Pavilion  de  l'Horloge  to  the  Pavilion  de  More.  Adjoining 
this  is  a  large  square  room,  where  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
family  used  to  receive  friends  privately  of  an  evening ;  it 
was  called  the  Salle  de  Famille.  This  was  the  bedroom  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  in  which  he  died.  Next  came  the  Cabinet 
des  Dames,  with  a  bath-room  attached,  and  the  Private 
Library,  formerly  the  study  of  Napoleon  I. ;  here  were  signed 
the  ill-fated  ordinances  of  July,  1830,  which  brought  about 
that  revolution.  The  next  apartment,  the  Salon  Bleu,  was 
the  Emperor's  reception-room.  Then  came  the  Salle  du 
Conseil,  which  contained  some  excellent  paintings  by  the  best 
modern  masters,  including  Isabey,  Granet,  Mercey,  Ouvrie, 
Sebron,  &c.  The  suite  ended  with  the  Salle  de  Mars, 
formerly  the  Salle  des  Gardes  under  Charles  X. 

COURT  OF  THE  TTJILERIES. 

The  court-yard  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  chiefly 
formed  by  Napoleon  I.,  who  caused  the  area  to  be  disencum- 
bered of  a  labyrinth  of  low  walls  and  insignificant  structures, 
and  divided  from  the  Place  du  Carrousel  by  an  iron  railing 
with  gilt  spear-heads,  extending  parallel  with  the  palace  for 
nearly  a  thousand  feet.  In  this  vast  court  Napoleon  used 
to  review  his  troops,  particularly  previous  to  every  fresh  de- 
parture for  the  army  ;  and  the  troops  who  mount  guard  at 
the  Tuileries  are  inspected  here  daily,  in  fine  weather,  at 
about  ten  o'clock,  the  bands  playing. 

There  are  three  gateways  opening  from  this  court  into  the 
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Place  du  Carrousel,  the  middle  one  corresponding  with  the 
central  pavilion  of  the  palace  ;  the  other  two  have  their  piers 
surmounted  by  colossal  statues  of  Victory,  Peace,  History, 
and  France.  The  gateway  underneath  the  lateral  galleries 
communicate  on  the  north  with  the  Eue  de  Eivoli,  on  the 
south  with  the  Quai  du  Louvre.  It  was  at  the  inner  corner 
of  the  latter  that  the  assassin  Alibaud  fired  upon  Louis  Phi- 
lippe in  June,  1836. 

The  chief  ornament  of  the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries  is  the 
triumphal  arch  erected  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Fontaine ;  being  a  copy  of  that  of  Septimius  Severus 
at  Eome,  with  some  variation  in  the  lateral  arches.  The  en- 
tablature is  supported  by  eight  Corinthian  columns  of  the 
red  marble  of  Languedoc ;  and  upon  the  low  attic  surmount- 
ing this,  stands  a  triumphal  bronze  car  with  four  horses  and 
attendant  genii,  modelled  by  Eosio  after  the  celebrated  Co- 
rinthian horses  belonging  to  the  front  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice, 
which,  having  been  placed  here  by  the  Emperor,  were  restored 
by  the  allies  in  1815.  The  arch  is  also  ornamented  with 
allegorical  figures  and  bas-reliefs  commemorative  of  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz  and  capitulation  of  Ulm.  In  the  time  of  the 
Bourbons,  these  were  removed  and  replaced  by  others,  illus- 
trating the  campaign  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme  in  Spain  in 
1823  ;  but  the  originals,  so  necessary  to  the  completeness  of 
the  monument,  were  restored  by  Louis  Philippe.  This 
splendid  arch  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  60,000Z.  sterling ;  but 
the  vastness  of  the  area  in  which  it  stands  greatly  deteriorates 
from  its  effect. 

PLACE  DU  CABBOTJSEL. 

The  name  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  which  is  indiscrimi- 
nately applied  to  the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
space  beyond,  is  derived  from  a  tournament  held  there  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1662.  Its  proportions  were  then  compara- 
tively unimportant ;  but  its  grandeur  has  been  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  demolition  of  all  the  buildings  extending 
between  it  and  the  further  extremity  of  the  Louvre,*  to 

*  At  this  extremity,  near  the  royal  stahles,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
hotel  of  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  exploded  the  celebrated  infernal 
machine  intended  to  destroy  the  Emperor  on  his  way  to  the  Opera,  by  which 
part  of  the  Rue  Saint  Nicaise  was  demolished. 
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carry  out  the  project  of  uniting  the  two  palaces  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  northern  gallery  parallel  with  that  occupied  by  the 
museum  of  pictures,  and  thus  create  a  palace  unrivalled 
among  the  edifices  of  Europe. 

To  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  work  accomplished, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that,  previous  to  1850,  the  southern 
side  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel  was  bordered  by  the  long 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,*  while  on  the  northern  side  there  was 
the  parallel  wing  commenced  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  now  con- 
nected by  an  elegant  pavilion  with  the  new  buildings. 
Where  these  now  stand,  dark  and  filthy  streets,  and  mean- 
looking  houses,  defiled  by  their  presence  the  magnificent 
buildings  around,  while  the  carriage-way  to  the  Louvre  was 
lined  with  booths.    In  the  short  space  of  five  years  all  this 
has  been  swept  away,  and  the  noble  structures  now  completed 
date  but  from  the  beginning  of  1852.     The  space  between 
the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre  now  forms  two  distinct  squares ; 
the  larger  retaining  its  old  name  of  Place  du  Carrousel,  the 
other  encompassed  by  two  wings  projecting  from  the  main 
galleries,  is  called  the  Place  Napoleon  III.   The  corner  pavi- 
lions of  these  wings  harmonise  with  those  of  the  Tuileries, 
while,  on  either  side  of  the  square,  a  long  line  of  elegant 
arcades,  reaching  to  the  Louvre,  both  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  structures,  and  offer  convenience  to  the  public.  Opposite 
the  Pavilion  Lesdiguieres,  which  flanks  the  southern  arcade, 
and  gives  access  to  the  quay,  the  new  Pavilion  de  Bohan  has 
been  constructed  in  the  same  style,  in  front  of  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu,  and  the  ground  of  the  two  squares  levelled.     The 
new  wing  on  the  southern  side,  called  VAile  des  Expositions, 
contains  galleries  for  the  exhibition  of  modern  sculpture  and 
paintings  by  living  artists,  covered  with  glazed  roofs.     The 
northern  portions  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Minister 
of  State,  the  Direction  of  Telegraphs,  the  Imperial  Library 
of  the  Louvre,  &c.    The  building  adjoining  the  Galerie  du 
Quai  communicates  with  the  Tuileries  by  the  Long  Gallery, 
and  contains  a  suite  of  state  apartments,  including  a  saloon, 
60  metres  by  20,  for  the  reception  of  the  great  bodies  of  the 
state. 

*  It  was  begun  under  Charles  IX.  by  Ducerceau,  built  as  far  as  the 
Pavilion  Lesdiguieres  by  Henry  IV.,  after  the  designs  of  Duperac,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  Tuileries  bv  Louis  XIV. 
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HE  southern  side  of  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel, forming  the  grand  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  was  commenced  by  Henri  IV., 
and  continued  by  his  son  and  grandson 
as  far  as  the  centre  archway ;  from  which, 
as  far  as  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  it 
was  completed  by  Napoleon.  According 
to  the  present  plan,  a  third  gallery, 
parallel  with  the  Tuileries,  traverses  the 
court  midway  between  those  of  the  north  and  south,  so  as  to 
divide  the  immense  area  into  two  equal  courts ;  and  thus 
obviates  the  want  of  harmony  existing  between  the  central 
pavilions  of  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries. 

The  present  gallery  of  the  Louvre  consists  of  two  stories  ; 
the  lower  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  royal  orangerie  and 
library,  and  various  household  offices  ;  the  upper  one,  by  the 
grand  museum  of  paintings  ;  and  the  corresponding  gallery 
is  divided  between  the  governor  of  the  Tuileries,  various 
officers  of  the  household,  and  the  etat-major  of  the  National 
Guard. 

The  gallery  of  paintings,  however,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  belonging  more  especially  to  the  palace  of  the  Louvre, 
the  most  complete  and  beautiful  of  the  royal  residences  of 
France. 

In  the  days  of  the  "  ton  Roi  Dagdbert"  when  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Seine  was  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  the  king 
is  said  to  have  occupied  a  hunting  chateau  on  the  site  of  the 
Louvre.  Philip  Augustus  converted  this  rural  seat  into  a 
state  prison ;  and  the  Royal  Archives  attest  that  certain  of 
his  refractory  vassals  were  confined  therein.  But  on  the 
extension  of  the  walls  of  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  was  converted  into  a  residence  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  foreign  princes  visiting  the  king. 

The  present  building  was  commenced  under  the  auspices 
of  Francis  I.  in  1528,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the 
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western  side  of  the  court  completed  by  that  monarch,  after 
the  designs  of  Pierre  Lescot.  By  his  son,  Henri  II.,  was 
added  the  remainder  of  the  western  side,  now  known  as  the 
Vieux  Louvre,  the  sculptures  of  which  were  executed  by 
Jean  Goujon,  and  the  first  artists  of  the  day.  The  sala- 
mander, the  device  of  Francis,  and  the  cipher  of  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  may  still  be  noticed  among  the  decorations  of  the 
south-western  angle  towards  the  quay. 

By  Louis  XIII.  was  added  the  central  pavilion  of  the 
western  side,  designed  by  Lemercier,  the  architect  of  part 
of  the  northern  front.  But  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY.  that  the  suggestions  of  Colbert  decided  the 
magnificent  monarch  upon  the  completion  of  the  Louvre, 
when  a  public  competition  was  instituted  for  designs  for  the 
new  buildings. 

A  physician  of  the  name  of  Perrault,  immortalised  as  the 
author  of  the  fairy  tales  of  Cinderella,  Bluebeard,  and  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,  almost  as  surely  as  by  his  skill  in  architec- 
ture, was  the  successful  competitor ;  but  some  doubts  having 
been  thrown  upon  his  abilities  by  envious  rivals,  the  king 
despatched  a  commission  to  Borne  for  the  celebrated  Bernini, 
whose  plans  were  finally  adopted.  The  foundation-stone  of 
the  eastern  front  was  laid  in  person  by  the  king,  according 
to  these  designs ;  but  scarcely  had  the  new  structure  reached 
the  first  story,  when  new  cabals  arose,  and  Bernini  was 
honourably  dismissed,  with  presents  and  a  pension.  In  1666, 
gtill  under  the  auspices  of  Colbert,  Perrault  was  permitted 
to  complete  his  magnificent  designs,  in  the  eastern  front  and 
the  facade  overlooking  the  river. 

The"  enormous  expenses  accruing  from  the  sudden  creation 
of  Versailles  soon  rendered  it  impossible  to  pursue  the  works 
at  the  Louvre ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY.,  as  well  as  those  of  his  two  successors,  the 
palace  remained  unfinished,  actually  without  a  roof,  and 
almost  in  a  ruinous  condition. 

It  was  reserved  for  Napoleon  to  complete  the  noble  designs 
of  Perrault.  Under  the  Empire,  the  palace  was  finished  as  it 
now  stands,  and  the  surrounding  courts  and  streets  cleared 
and  levelled.  The  ground  floor  of  the  palace  was  converted 
into  the  unique  museum  of  sculpture ;  but  the  interior  ar- 
rangements of  the  grand  apartments,  being  suspended  by  his 
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downfal,  were  not  achieved  till  the  reigns  of  Charles  X.  and 
Louis  Philippe.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  con- 
vert this  portion  of  the  Louvre  into  the  residences  of  foreign 
ambassadors  and  sovereigns  visiting  Paris;  but  it  has,  perhaps, 
been  more  usefully  devoted  to  the  Egyptian  and  Naval  mu- 
seums, and  the  gallery  of  Spanish  pictures  since  acquired. 
Very  little  is  now  wanting  to  the  completion  of  the  original 
plan,  though  the  palace  is  not  likely  ever  again  to  become  a 
royal  residence. 

It  was  from  a  window  of  the  old  Louvre  that  Charles  IX. 
fired  upon  his  subjects  during  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew ;  and  to  the  same  palace  were  the  remains  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Henri  IV.,  brought  back  after  his  assassina- 
tion. The  daughter  of  the  Bon  Henri,  the  unfortunate- 
Henrietta  Maria,  widow  of  Charles  I.,  also  resided  here ; 
as  did  Louis  XV.  during  his  minority.  Since  that  epoch? 
it  has  been  used  as  a  national  museum. 

During  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  the  palace  of  the* 
Louvre  was  the  scene  of  a  memorable  attack  ;  and  the  per- 
sons who  fell  there  having  been  hastily  interred  on  the  spot, 
in  the  gardens  at  the  north-western  angle  towards  the  river, 
a  funeral  service  was  annually  performed  there  on  the  memo- 
rable anniversary  of  the  three  glorious  days  of  July. 

The  eastern  facade,  the  much  praised  and  equally  con- 
temned chef-d'oeuvre  of  Perrault,  should  perhaps  rather  be 
regarded  as  the  creation  of  a  new  order  than  an  innovation 
upon  those  of  the  ancients ;  and  presents  one  of  the  most 
striking  pieces  of  architecture  in  the  world.  The  grand 
colonnade,  which  constitutes  its  peculiar  distinction,  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-eight  coupled  Corinthian  columns,  form- 
ing the  frontage  of  a  wide  gallery ;  the  wall  of  the  palace 
behind  being  composed  of  windows  divided  by  pilasters, 
which  produce  a  depth  of  shade  highly  favourable  to  the 
coup  d'ceil  of  the  colonnade.  The  great  simplicity  of  the 
basement  story  also  serves  to  enhance  the  brilliant  effect  of 
the  columns,  which  are  crowned  in  the  centre  with  a  pedi- 
ment. The  sloping  stones  of  the  arched  gateway  are  of 
colossal  size,  each  being  fifty-two  feet  in  length. 

The  four  gates  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  Louvre,  added  by 
Napoleon  I.,  are  of  elaborately  worked  bronze.  They  are  open 
for  foot  passengers  throughout  the  day,  and  the  court-yard 
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forms  an  indispensable  thoroughfare.  Towards  the  close  of 
Louis  Philippe's  reign,  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Due 
d' Orleans,  executed  by  Baron  Marochetti,  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  quadrangle,  but  it  disappeared  during  the 
revolution  of  February.  For  some  time  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  place  the  obelisk  of  Luxor  on  the  same  site,  where 
it  would  have  been  more  effective,  or  at  least  less  obstructive, 
than  in  its  present  position,  cutting  short  the  vista  from  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  triumphal  arch. 

The  beautiful  structure  of  the  Louvre  is  nowhere  more 
advantageously  viewed  than  from  the  opposite  quay  of  the 
river,  or  from  the  Pont  Neuf  itself.  The  Louvre  has  been 
called  by  the  fanciful,  the  Queen  of  Palaces,  as  the  Tuileries 
is  said  to  be  their  king,  and  in  truth  an  almost  feminine 
elegance  and  ornateness  distinguishes  the  elevation.  The 
length  of  the  facade  towards  the  river,  also  the  work  of  Per- 
rault,  is  525  feet,  and  the  height  85.  The  court,  from  its 
regularity,  is  considered  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  qua- 
drangle forms  a  perfect  square,  each  side  being  408  feet. 

"We  may  now  examine  more  in  detail  the  various  buildings 
enclosing  the  vast  rectangle  called  the  Place  du  Carrousel  and 
its  recent  addition,  the  Place  Napoleon  III.  The  southern 
gallery,  on  the  side  facing  the  Seine,  already  described,  here 
presents  a  series  of  pediments,  alternately  segmental  and 
triangular,  resting  on  coupled  Corinthian  pilasters,  and 
charged  with  various  devices.  The  same  design  is  repeated 
in  the  northern  gallery,  built  by  Napoleon  I.,  as  far  as  the 
Pavilion  de  Rohan,  which  stands  opposite  to,  and  is  the 
counterpart  of,  the  Pavilion  Lesdiguieres,  already  mentioned. 
The  Place  du  Carrousel  has  four  principal  issues,  communi- 
cating respectively  with  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  and  the  Rue 
de  l'Echelle  on  the  northern  side,  and  with  the  Pont  Royal 
and  Pont  du  Carrousel  on  the  other.  At  the  two  pavilions 
above  mentioned  commence  the  buildings  now  commonly 
called  the  New  Louvre. 
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The  idea  of  connecting  the  Tuileries  with  the  palace  of 
the  Louvre  is  not  one  of  recent  date,  and  Bernini  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  first  to  conceive  it,  and  to  have  communi- 
cated it  to  Louis  XIY.     At  that  time,  however,  a  whole 
town  might  be  said  to  intervene  between  the  two  palaces ; 
the  Eue  Saint  Nicaise,  the  Eue  de  Chartres,  and  other  filthy- 
streets  branched  out  into  the  magnificent  space  now  before  us, 
and,  as  late  as  1850,  it  was  no  easy  matter,  when  the  ground 
was  slippery,  to  descend  the  rugged  lanes  which  flanked  one 
of  the  most  splendid  palaces  of  the  world,  while  the  Eue  du 
Carrousel,  which  traversed  the  space  now  called  Place  Napo- 
leon III.,  was  lined  with  unseemly  sheds.  The  elder  Napoleon 
was  the  first  to  grapple  with  the  abomination,  by  making  room 
for  the  northern  gallery ;  and,  having  resolved  to  carry  out 
Bernini's  idea,  he  commissioned  the  architect  Fontaine  to 
prepare  designs  for  the  union  of  the  two  palaces.     Political 
events  prevented  the  execution  of  this  magnificent  plan ;  nor 
was  it  revived  until  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  when  it  was 
again  thwarted  by  party  squabbles  and  intrigues.    In  1848, 
the  last  document  signed  by  the  Provisional  Government 
was  a  decree  for  the  completion  of  the  Louvre.     Up  to  that 
time,  upwards  of  fifty  different  plans  had  been  presented  by 
various  eminent  architects,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  conceal 
the  defect  of  parallelism  existing  between  the  two  palaces. 
In  1849,  MM.  Yisconti  and  Trelat  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  a  plan,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  that 
the  new  buildings  should  be  adapted  to  the  reception  of  the 
National  Library  of  the  Eue  de  Eichelieu.     This  condition 
proved  fatal  to  the  project,  and  the  matter  was  again  allowed 
to  slumber  until  1852,  when  the  present  emperor,  then  Pre- 
sident of  the  Eepublic,  decreed  a  sum  of  25,000,000  fr.  for 
the  purpose.    The  first  stone  of  the  new  edifices  was  laid  in 
July  of  that  year,  and  the  works  commenced  after  the  de- 
signs and  under  the  direction  of  M.  Visconti.    That  able 
architect  dying  in  1853,  the  management  devolved  upon 
M.  Lefuel,  who  introduced  some  slight  alterations  in  the 
original  designs.    The  rapid  completion  of  this  colossal  un- 
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dertaking  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  of  modern 
times,  especially  when  we  consider  the  immense  public 
works  in  progress  at  the  same  moment. 

The  general  plan  of  the  New  Louvre  comprises  two  vast 
lateral  piles  of  buildings,  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the 
southern  and  northern  galleries  respectively,  so  as  to  form 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel ;  then  turn- 
ing into  the  Place  Napoleon  III.,  where  they  present  on 
each  side  a  frontage  of  180  metres,  intersected  by  three 
sumptuous  pavilions.  The  space  between  the  two  corner 
pavilions  is  125  metres.  The  defect  of  parallelism  above- 
alluded  to  is  effectually  masked  by  two  octagonal  gardens,* 
enclosed  with  elegant  iron  railings,  occupying  the  central 
space,  much  in  the  style  of  the  London  squares.  These 
gardens  are  to  be  adorned  with  equestrian  statues  of 
Louis  XIY.  and  Napoleon  I.  The  old  galleries  and  the 
pavilions  are  connected  by  spacious  arcaded  porticos,  closed 
with  balustrades,  and  surmounted  by  terraces  on  a  level 
with  the  first  story,  which  are  decorated  with  statues  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  Prance,t  by  fifty-three  of  the  best 
[French  artists.  The  arcades  are  fronted  with  engaged  Co- 
rinthian columns,  and  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  are  elabo- 
rately and  beautifully  sculptured  with  wreaths,  flowers,  &c, 

*  Here  stood  the  Hotel  de  Longueville,  whence  emanated  the  intrigues 
of  the  Fronde  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  on  the  site  of  the 
southern  building  -was  the  church  of  Saint  Thomas  du  Louvre,  built  in 
1187,  by  Robert,  Count  of  Dreux.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1739,  the 
roof  suddenly  gave  way  during  divine  service,  causing  great  loss  of  life* 
It  was  subsequently  ceded  to  the  Protestants,  who  afterwards  exchanged 
it  for  the  Oratoire. 

f  Those  placed  up  to  the  present  time  are  as  follows: — On  the  Car- 
rousel, from  the  Pavilion  de  Rohan:  Lafontaine,  B.  Pascal,  Mezeray, 
Moliere,  Boileau,  Fenelon,  Larochefoucault,  and  P.  Corneille.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  Place  Napoleon  III.,  1st  section:  Gregoire  de  Tours,. 
Rabelais,  Malherbes,  Abeilard,  Colbert,  Mazarin,  Buffon,  Froissard,  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  and  Montesquieu.  2nd  section :  Mathieu  Mole,  Turgot,  Saint 
Bernard,  Labruyere,  Suger,  De  Thou,  Bourdaloue,  Racine,  Voltaire,  and 
Bossuet.  Opposite,  on  the  south  wing  from  the  Louvre,  1st  section:  Sully, 
Ducerceau,  Lemercier,  Jean  Goujon,  Houdon,  Richelieu,  Vauban,  Mon- 
taigne, Descartes,  and  Duper-ac.  2nd  section:  Daguesseau,  Mansard, 
Poussin,  Audran,  J.  Sarrazin,  Coustou,  Lesueur,  C.  Perrault,  Philippe  de 
Champagne,  and  Puget.  On  the  Carrousel,  from  the  corner  pavilion: 
Pierre  Lescot,  Bullant,  Lebrun,  Chambiche,  Bruant,  Delorme,  B.  de 
Palissy,  and  Rigault. 
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The  corner  and  extreme  pavilions  are  fronted  with  two  pairs 
of  Corinthian  columns  supporting  an  equal  number  of  Com- 
posite ones  surmounted  by  groups  of  genii ;  the  central 
pavilions  have  four  of  the  same  design.  All  the  pediments 
of  these  pavilions  are  enriched  with  the  most  complicated 
allegorical  sculpture,  and  supported  by  caryatides.  The 
triangular  pediments  of  the  central  pavilions  contain  the 
following  subjects  in  alto-relievo:  southern  pavilion,  Na- 
poleon III.,  surrounded  by  Agriculture,  Industry,  Com- 
merce, and  the  Fine  Arts ;  northern :  France  distributing 
crowns  to  the  most  worthy  of  her  children.  The  second 
stories  of  the  intermediate  buildings  are  plain ;  the  roofs 
between  the  pavilions  are  fronted  with  balustrades,  adorned 
with  groups  of  genii,  emblematical  of  Agriculture,  Science, 
War,  the  Seasons,  &c.#  The  interior  construction  is  re- 
markable for  its  solidity  and  safety  from  fire ;  all  the  roofing 
is  of  iron,  and  the  floors  rest  upon  iron  joists  and  girders. 
Each  of  the  two  wings  we  have  described  contains  two 
courts.  Those  of  the  southern  wing  are  entered  from  the 
quay,  those  of  the  other  from  the  Rue  de  Bivoli.  The 
buildings  on  this  side,  enclosing  the  first  court,  are  intended 
for  the  offices  of  the  Minister  of  State ;  those  of  the  other 
court  will  receive  the  offices  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
The  first  story  of  the  building  which  intervenes  between  the 
two  courts  are  devoted  to  the  Library  of  the  Louvre  ;t  the 
rooms  above  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  permanent  exhibition 

*  All  the  sculptures  described,  as  well  as  those  it  would  have  been  loo 
tedious  to  enumerate,  have  required  the  combined  efforts  of  fifty-three  ar- 
tists. The  total  number  of  subjects  executed  is  261 ;  the  cost,  1,643,400  fr. 
The  total  cost,  up  to  January  1,  1856,  was  26,943,516  fr.,  and  a  further 
sum  of  13,604,000  fr.  will  be  requisite  to  complete  the  work.  The  number 
of  days  paid  to  workmen  was  at  that  period  2,167,972,  which,  if  reduced 
to  years,  would  make  5939  !  The  total  space  covered  and  enclosed  by  the 
new  buildings  is  60,000  metres,  and  if  the  Tuileries  and  Old  Louvre  be 
added,  a  total  of  nearly  60  acres  English  will  be  obtained.  There  were 
260,526  cubic  metres  of  earth  cleared  away  for  the  foundations;  the  quan- 
tity of  materials  employed  is:  stone  and  brick,  233,601  cubic  metres; 
wood,  23,676  ditto;  iron,  3,154,000  kilogr. ;  cast  iron,  94,000  kilogr.; 
lead,  530,000  kilogr. 

f  This  was  Louis  Philippe's  private  library,  but  has  been  made  public  for 
students  since  1848.  It  contains  85,000  volumes,  800  of  which  relate  to 
the  ordinances,  &c,  of  all  the  kings  of  France.  Open  from  ten  to  three, 
holidays  excepted. 
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of:  the  works  of  living  artists,  with  a  view  to  afford  the 
authors  a  favourable  chance  of  sale.  The  ground  floor  of 
the  southern  wing  contains  the  imperial  stables  and  a  riding- 
school.  On  the  first  story  of  the  transversal  building  sepa- 
rating the  two  courts  is  the  Salle  des  Etats,  intended  for 
the  reception  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  State ;  it  is  to  be 
fitted  up  with  the  grandeur  suitable  to  its  destination,  and 
will  communicate  with  the  picture  gallery.  The  rooms  of  the 
first  floor,  extending  along  the  Place  Napoleon,  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  annual  exhibition  of  Fine  Arts.  On  this  side, 
the  defect  of  parallelism  already  mentioned  has  enabled  the 
architect  to  insert  another  transversal  gallery,  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  stables  from  the  Old  Louvre,  and  to  establish  a 
convenient  communication  between  the  long  gallery  and  the 
exhibition  rooms.  The  rest  of  the  building  contains  rooms 
for  the  domestics,  barracks  for  the  Cent  Gardes,  &c.  To 
provide  against  the  danger  of  fire,  all  the  chimney  flues  are 
of  iron,  and  embedded  in  concrete. 

"Whatever  hypercritical  objections  may  be  raised  against 
certain  details,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  general  view  of 
these  stupendous  edifices  is  truly  imposing,  and  impresses  us 
with  a  conviction  of  the  extraordinary  progress  made  by  the 
fine  arts  in  France. 

On  leaving  the  Place  du  Carrousel  through  one  of  the 
northern  issues,  the  visitor  will  obtain  a  view  of  the  whole 
extent  of  the  old  and  new  edifices.  He  will  at  once  see  that, 
had  the  old  plan  commenced  by  the  First  Consul  been  car- 
ried out,  instead  of  the  present  elegant  and  varied  construc- 
tions, there  would  have  been  a  monotonous  gallery  of  tedious 
length,  boasting  no  other  decoration  save  that  of  niches 
alternating  with  windows  of  the  plainest  description.  This 
defect  has  been  most  happily  obviated  by  the  introduction 
of  no  less  than  three  different  designs.  First,  and  as  if  to 
avoid  any  abrupt  transition,  the  old  gallery  terminates  at  the 
Pavilion  de  Kohan,  with  its  five  elegant  arched  passages 
leading  into  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  its  eight  niches  and 
statues,*  and  peaked  roof  and  campanile  flanked  by  military 
trophies.     Adjoining  this  is  the  front  of  the  New  Louvre, 

*  Those  of  Soult,  Desaix,  Ney,  and  Marceau,  to  the  right ;  and  of  Hoche, 
Massena,  Lannes,  and  Kleber,  to  the  left. 
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with  its  bossaged  basement,  alternately  vermiculated  and 
plain ;  its  pedimented  windows,  the  dressings  of  which  dis- 
play, together  with  the  frieze  running  along  the  whole  front, 
a  profusion  of  minute  and  tasteful  sculpture  that  defies  de- 
scription ;  the  roof,  fronted  with  an  elegant  balustrade  and 
graceful  dormar  windows,  the  whole  seasonably  interrupted 
by  a  central  pavilion  of  uncommon  richness,  with  rusticated 
coupled  columns  flanking  the  entrance,  three  windows  in 
front,  and  a  triangular  pediment  supported  by  four  carya- 
tides, and  graced  with  groups  of  genii  at  the  corners.  This 
portion  meets  the  turn  of  the  wing  terminating  at  the  Old 
Louvre,  and  which,  though  well  designed,  is  not  enriched 
with  sculpture. 

The  Muse'e  Royal,  or  gallery  of  paintings  and  sculpture  of 
the  Louvre,  constitutes  with  justice  a  national  boast  among 
the  French.  Alone,  it  would  suffice  to  attract  an  influx  of 
foreigners  to  their  capital.  But  this  is  not  the  only  im- 
portant consideration ;  and  by  the  liberality  with  which  it 
has  been  thrown  open  to  the  public,  it  may  be  pronounced 
to  have  exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence  over  the  national 
taste. 

The  lower  classes  of  the  French  have  been,  hitherto, 
almost  deficient  of  education.  It  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon to  find  well-dressed,  and  even  polished  persons  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  whose  youth  was  passed  in  the  unquiet 
revolutionary  times,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Their 
enlightenment  has  been  chiefly  effected  by  means  of  the 
oral  instruction  of  their  priests,  and  the  influence  of  the 
public  theatres  and  public  museums ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  much  more  general  information  these  people  seem  to 
have  imbibed  from  such  imperfect  instruction,  than  the 
educated  poor  of  our  own  country ;  who,  after  receiving  in 
their  childhood  parochial  instruction,  have  hitherto  had  little 
opportunity  of  turning  it  to  account. 

It  is  an  edifying  lesson  to  visit  the  gallery  of  either  an- 
cient or  modern  pictures  at  the  Louvre,  or  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  on  Sundays,  or  other  days 
non  reserves,  when  they  are  indiscriminately  open  to  the- 
public,  and  listen  to  the  remarks  of  the  soldiers,  peasants,, 
and  other  uneducated  persons  who  throng  the  galleries  thus 
iudiciously  thrown  open.    It  is  surprising  how  much  the 
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early  habit  of  contemplating  objects  of  art  has  refined  their 
taste  by  the  exercise  of  their  powers  of  comparison ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  very  superior  elegance  of 
taste  evinced  by  the  French  artisans  over  our  own,  is  de- 
rived less,  as  generally  supposed,  from  the  public  institution 
of  a  school  of  design,  than  from  the  habit  of  seeing  and 
judging  objects  of  art  and  scenic  effects.  But  the  causes 
of  this  disparity  are  in  daily  progress  of  being  removed. 
The  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  exhibition  attract  even  more 
attention  on  public  days,  than  on  those  set  aside  for  the 
higher  classes. 

Though  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  is  open  to  all  on  Sun- 
days and  fete  days,  no  disorder  or  unsatisfactory  results 
have  ever  ensued.  On  other  days  of  the  week  it  is  open  to 
foreigners  having  a  passport,  persons  having  an  order,  or 
students,  of  whom  numbers,  both  male  and  female,  profes- 
sional and  private,  are  constantly  employed  in  the  gallery. 

The  grand  gallery,  which  contains  nearly  1500  pictures, 
is  1330  feet  in  length,  by  42  in  width.  A  portion  of  it, 
lighted  from  above,  forms  a  tolerable  gallery ;  but  in  the 
greater  part  the  transverse  light  from  the  windows  is  highly 
disadvantageous  to  pictures. 

The  grand  staircase,  after  the  designs  of  Fontaine,  is 
admirably  beautiful.  But  the  museum  of  pictures  is  entered 
on  ordinary  occasions  by  a  side  court,  affording  a  mean  im- 
pression. 

The  first  room,  comparatively  insignificant,  contains  pic- 
tures by  the  older  Italian  masters.  From  this  you  emerge 
into  the  grand  saloon,  one  of  the  finest  exhibition  rooms  in 
the  world.  It  contains  the  larger  pictures  of  the  collection, 
chiefly  by  modern  artists,  and  others  that  require  a  strong 
light.  At  the  annual  exposition  of  the  works  of  living  artists, 
which  takes  place  at  the  Louvre  till  another  locale  be  pro- 
vided, this  vast  saloon  is  usually  full  of  the  large  battle  and 
historical  pieces  executed  by  order  of  Government,  prin- 
cipally for  the  museum  at  Versailles. 

The  grand  saloon  leads  to  the  gallery  already  described, 
which  is  divided  into  sections :  the  French  school — the 
Flemish  and  German — and  the  Italian  and  Spanish.  When 
originally  formed  by  Napoleon,  from  the  various  collections 
belonging  to  the  nation  as  inheritors  of  the  ancient  monarchy, 
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augmented  by  the  spoliation  of  foreign  states,  the  world  had 
never  contained  under  a  single  roof  so  choice  a  display  of  the 
sublime  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  art.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture 
what  might  have  been  the  eventual  influence  of  this  unex- 
ampled collection  upon  the  taste  of  students ;  and  though 
strict  justice  undoubtedly  required  the  restoration  of  the  pic- 
tures to  the  various  cities  from  whence  they  had  been  forced 
by  the  unanswerable  law  of  the  stronger,  many  lovers  of  the 
arts  must  regret  their  dispersion. 

Even  in  its  present  state,  however,  the  Musee  des  Tableaux 
exhibits  a  wonderfully  fine  collection.  Its  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools  are  well  known  throughout 
Europe  by  copies  and  engravings ;  and  to  find  them  thus 
concentrated  in  all  the  glory  of  originality,  affords  to  a  vo- 
tary of  the  arts  as  true  an  enjoyment  as  to  find  dear  and 
familiar  faces,  associated  after  long  absence,  in  undiminished 
beauty. 

To  allude  in  detail  to  these  immortal  works  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  volume.  On  a  person  to 
whom  pictures  are  a  matter  of  indifference,  even  the  coup 
d'oeil  afforded  by  the  prodigious  gallery  produces  a  startling 
effect ;  and  when,  on  a  crowded  Saturday  in  March,  the  ex- 
hibition of  modern  pictures  which  then  occupies  the  upper 
moiety,  collects  together  the  fashionable  idlers  of  Paris, 
nothing  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  long  continua- 
tion of  upturned  and  wondering  faces,  gazing  upon  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  painted  canvas. 

The  Musee  des  Antiques,  containing  only  works  of  sculp- 
ture, is  partly  contained  in  the  basement  story  of  the  palace 
of  the  Louvre,  in  the  apartments  which,  in  1650,  belonged 
to  Anne  of  Austria,  extending  from  the  entrance  to  the  end 
nearest  the  river.  The  ceilings  are  finely  painted,  and  the  walls 
adorned  and  encrusted  with  marble  relievos  and  columns ; 
the  magnificent  suite  terminating  towards  the  river  with  the 
Salle  de  Diane,  so  named  from  a  celebrated  antique,  the 
Diane  a  la  Biche,  which  has  been  the  property  of  the  crown 
of  France  from  the  time  of  Francis  I. 

A  portion  of  the  galleries  in  this  direction  formed  part 
of  the  old  chateau  of  the  Louvre  in  1364,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  Y.,  when  inhabited  by  his  queen,  Jeanne  de  Bourbon  ; 
but  the  apartments  were  rearranged  and  decorated  by  Cathe- 
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rine  de  Medicis,  under  whose  auspices  Primaticcio,  Kosso, 
and  Paolo  Poncio  were  summoned  to  Paris  for  the  purpose. 

Since  the  redistribution  by  Napoleon,  marble  floors  have 
been  added  to  the  various  chambers  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  antique  statues,  the  principal  of  which,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  basement  story  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
Vieux  Louvre,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Salle  des  Caria- 
tides,  from  some  colossal  figures,  the  work  of  Jean  Groujon, 
which  support  a  tribune  at  the  northern  extremity.  Above 
this  singular  work  is  a  bas-relief  sculptured  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  by  order  of  Francis  I.,  for  his  favourite  palace  at 
Pontainebleau. 

The  museum  of  sculptures  was  commenced  by  the  Directory 
in  1797,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1803,  under  the  name 
of  the  Musee  Napoleon,  having  been  arranged  under  the 
joint  directions  of  Visconti  and  the  celebrated  Baron  Denon. 
At  present,  the  collection  consists  of  about  240  statues,  230 
busts,  and  a  considerable  number  of  bas-reliefs,  altars,  sarco- 
phagi, candelabra,  brackets,  &c,  to  the  number  of  1100. 
"But  when  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Italy — more  especially 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  the  Moses 
of  Michael  Angelo — the  effect  of  these  noble  halls  was  im- 
posing and  interesting  to  a  degree  almost  unprecedented  in 
modern  times. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  southern  side  of  the  Louvre  is  the 
Musee  Grec  et  Egyptien,  opened  to  the  public  by  Charles  X., 
containing  highly  interesting  antiquities  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  mosaic  pavements,  marble  busts,  and  a  rich  treasury 
of  chalices,  vases,  porcelain,  and  ornaments  of  all  descrip- 
tions, in  cameos,  agate,  and  precious  stones,  the  production 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  among  others,  an  Arabian  vase  presented 
to  Saint  Louis  during  the  Crusades,  and  the  silver  looking- 
glass  and  toilet  ornaments  presented  to  Marie  de  Medicis  by 
the  Venetian  Republic.  Two  gates  of  carved  steel  of  the 
time  of  Henri  II.  are  placed  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
museum  of  drawings.  The  Galerie  d'Apollon,  closely  ad- 
joining, is  in  the  same  state  as  when  occupied  by  Anne  of 
Austria. 

Of  the  Grecian  museum,  a  large  portion  consists  of 
Etruscan  antiquities,  and  collections  from  Herculaneum;  and 
Pompeii.    The  ceilings  of  the  chambers  in  which  they  are 
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contained  were  executed  by  Ingres  and  other  distinguished 
artists  of  the  day,  several  of  them  allegorically  illustrating 
the  origin  of  the  antiquities,  such  as  the  picture  by  Picot,  of 
Cybele,  personated  as  the  Magna  Mater,  protecting  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii  from  the  fires  of  Vesuvius. 

The  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  was  chiefly  formed 
by  the  savans  who  accompanied  the  French  army  during  their 
campaign  in  Egypt,  and  by  still  more  recent  travellers  de- 
puted by  Government.  A  series  of  mummies  in  fine  pre- 
servation, MSS.  on  papyrus,  vases,  and  objects  of  every 
nature  abstracted  from  the  ancient  tombs,  are  displayed  in 
these  chambers,  the  ceilings  and  decorations  of  which  are 
truly  beautiful.  Of  the  third  room,  the  ceiling,  painted  by 
Horace  Vernet,  exhibits  Pope  Julius  II.  issuing  orders  for 
the  building  and  decoration  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  "Vatican 
to  Michael  Angelo,  Bramante,  and  Raphael.  The  genius  of 
France  encouraging  the  arts,  by  Fragonard,  adorns  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  fourth  chamber. 

The  suite  behind  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  museum  is 
filled  with  collections  of  furniture  and  objects  of  vertu,  be- 
longing to  the  period  of  the  revival  of  the  arts  ;  a  highly  inte- 
resting collection,  formerly  in  the  royal  garde-meuble,  which, 
being  incomplete,  is  not  yet  publicly  exhibited.  The  ceilings 
are  beautifully  painted  by  Steuben,  Alaux,  Puget,  Heim, 
Drolling,  and  Deveria,  the  subjects  being  taken  from  the 
history  of  France ;  and  panels  and  compartments,  painted 
in  fresco  by  various  modern  artists,  complete  the  rich  deco- 
rations of  the  room.  On  the  groundfloor  of  this  suite  are 
exhibited,  during  the  annual  exposition,  the  works  of  sculp- 
ture of  modern  artists;  and  throughout  the  year  several 
chambers  are  considerately  appropriated  to  artists  and  stu- 
dents employed  in  modelling  after  the  antique.  A  few  others 
are^devoted  to  the  larger  Egyptian  antiquities  at  present  un- 
arranged. 

The  first  floor  of  the  old  Louvre,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  palace,  is  still  incomplete,  but  is  partly  devoted  to  the 
gallery  of  designs  and  drawings.  In  the  time  of  Charles  X. 
these  rooms  were  reserved  for  state  purposes,  the  delibera- 
tions of  extraordinary  meetings  of  the  Chambers  before  the 
opening  of  the  legislative  session,  being  carried  on  therein. 
The  rooms  called  the  Grande  Salle  du  Conseil,  the  Salle  du 
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Comite  des  Contentieux,  and  the  Salle  des  Conferences, 
Lave  beautiful  painted  ceilings  and  compartments  in  grisaille 
by  modern  artists. 

In  a  suite  of  apartments  of  the  ground  floor,  on  the 
northern  half  of  the  old  Louvre,  are  arranged  the  Sculptures 
de  la  Renaissance.  These  rooms,  which  are  of  solid  stone, 
floored  with  marble,  contain  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  earlier 
sculptors  of  Prance,  such  as  Jean  Cousin,  Jean  Goujon, 
Poncio,  Pilon,  Desjardins,  Coysevox,  Girardon,  Puget,  and 
others ;  as  well  as  two  fine  works  by  Michael  Angelo  and 
Canova. 

The  naval  museum  occupies  a  suite  of  simple  apartments 
on  the  first  floor  of  this  northern  side.  A  variety  of  South- 
Sea  curiosities,  placed  there  by  order  of  Charles  X.,  are  the 
first  objects  that  present  themselves,  followed  by  models  of 
cannon  and  other  fire-arms,  as  well  as  of  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  vessels  used  in  the  French  navy,  nautical  and 
scientific  instruments,  and  other  marine  accessories.  Models 
of  the  dockyards,  bridges,  and  arsenals  of  Prance  complete 
the  collection,  which  is  embellished  with  some  fine  marine 
views  by  the  elder  Vernet,  and  a  series  of  marble  busts  of 
the  naval  commanders,  illustrating  the  history  of  Prance. 

The  fine  collection  of  pictures  of  the  Spanish  school,  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  completes  the 
galleries  of  paintings  of  the  Louvre  ;  and  the  gorgeous  carved 
bedroom  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  its  highly  interesting  historical 
trophies.  Several  days  ought  to  be  devoted  by  every  visitor 
to  Paris,  desirous  of  obtaining  even  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  these  collections,  to  the  various 
museums  contained  within  the  palace  of  the  Louvre. 

Among  the  more  recent  historical  recollections  connected 
with  this  palace  as  the  abode  of  royalty,  was  the  marriage  of 
Napoleon  I.,  which  took  place  in  the  grand  salon  of  the 
Mus6e  des  Tableaux,  the  whole  court  proceeding  in  state  from 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  down  the  long  gallery,  which  was 
lined  with  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Paris  in  full  dress — a 
spectacle  of  truly  regal  magnificence  ;  and  were  not  the 
Prench  capital  so  rich  in  palaces,  it  could  not  but  afford  sub- 
ject of  regret  that  a  structure  so  splendid  in  its  dimensions 
and  rich  in  ornament  should  be  otherwise  appropriated  than 
to  the  illustration  of  a  sovereign  court. 
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Of  all  the  public  gardens  of  Paris,  that  of  the  Palais  Royal 
is  the  least  frequented  by  the  higher  classes,  and  consequently 
the  most  remarkable  for  the  joyous  faces  and  independent 
habits  of  the  gay  throng,  to  be  found  seated  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  under  the  shade  of  its  closely  clipped  alleys  of  lime- 
trees. 

From  the  days  when  the  Palais  Cardinal,  on  being  be- 
queathed by  Richelieu  to  the  sovereign  in  whose  munificence 
or  weakness  its  splendours  had  their  rise,  assumed  the  name 
of  Palais  Royal,  to  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  suggestions  of  Ducrest,  the  brother  of  Madame  de  Genlis, 
to  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Orleans  produced  the  conversion 
of  the  greater  part  of  its  splendid  domain  into  a  series  of 
shops  and  arcades,  it  quickly  became  the  rendezvous  of 
everything  that  was  demoralised  and  demoralising  in  the 
French"  metropolis.  The  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal,  planted 
by  Desgots,  nephew  to  the  celebrated  Le  Notre,  and  adorned 
with  statues  by  Coustou  and  Leremberg,  formerly  presented  a 
sort  of  miniature  Tuileries,  consisting  of  quincunxes  and  over- 
arching alleys,  much  frequented  by  the  politicians  and  critics 
of  the  day ;  the  neighbouring  coffee-houses  being  to  the  ad- 
joining theatres  what  the  Wills'  and  Buttons'  of  London  were 
to  the  times  of  Addison  and  Swift.  A  single  fine  avenue  of 
chesnut-trees,  said  to  have  been  the  first  introduced  into 
Prance,  was  planted  by  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  at  a  cost 
of  12,000Z. 

The  new  order  of  things  created  by  Philippe  Egalite,  so 
far  laudable  that  the  measure  was  effected  with  a  view  of 
paying  his  debts,  converted  the  precincts  of  his  palace  into  a 
stupendous  bazaar,  rivalling  those  of  Cairo  or  Ispahan.  In 
the  troubled  days  preceding  the  first  revolution,  it  was  thither 
that  anxious  politicians  hurried  to  obtain  a  first  sight  of  the 
morning  and  evening  papers,  at  the  various  cafes  and  cabinets 
de  lecture ;  when  one  of  the  trees  of  the  garden,  the  resort 
of  the  emigrant  Poles,  assumed  a  name  dear  to  the  lovers  of 
liberty  as  V Arbre  de  Cracovie.  It  was  from  under  this  tree 
that  Camille  Desmoulins  harangued  the  multitude  in  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution;  and  leaves  plucked  from  its 
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branches,  and  stuck  in  the  hats  of  the  insurgents,  became  the 
acknowledged  ensign  of  the  revolutionists. 

During  the  years  of  social  disorganisation  that  ensued,  the 
Palais  Eoyal  concentrated  into  a  focus  all  that  was  vile  and 
vicious,  as  a  sort  of  safety  valve  sanctioned  by  Government 
for  the  purification  of  the  rest  of  the  city.  By  degrees,  these 
evils  have  disappeared.  During  the  reign  of  the  first  Emperor, 
the  place  assumed  at  least  the  aspect  of  decorum ;  in  that  of 
Charles  X.  it  was  still  further  amended  ;  and  by  the  late  King 
of  the  French,  the  Palais  Eoyal,  the  abode  of  his  infancy  as 
well  as  the  scene  of  his  early  days  of  sovereignty,  was  re- 
stored to  all  the  decencies  compatible  with  the  commercial 
character  of  the  spot.  The  suppression  of  the  gambling- 
houses  has  been  the  means  of  a  complete  regeneration. 

Among  other  interesting  objects  in  the  palace  of  the 
Palais  Eoyal  is  a  noble  gallery  adorned  with  paintings  com- 
memorative of  the  historical  incidents  connected  with  the 
edifice;  such  as  the  gift  of  the  domain  by  Eichelieu  to 
Louis  XIII. — the  dangers  of  his  young  son  during  the 
troubles  of  the  Pronde — the  burning  of  the  Opera  House 
eonstructed  for  Eichelieu  as  a  wing  of  his  palace — down  to 
the  offering  of  the  crown  of  Belgium  to  the  Due  de  Nemours 
in  1831. 

The  splendid  gallery  of  pictures,  and  cabinet  of  gems, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Orleans  collection,  and  now  dis- 
persed throughout  Europe,  was  originally  deposited  in  the 
Palais  Eoyal  by  the  regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  removed 
from  thence  when,  after  the  execution  of  his  grandson 
Philippe  Egalite,  a  military  tribunal  was  established  in  the 
palace  ;  the  tenants  of  the  various  galleries,  which  had  been 
constructed  by  him  upon  speculation,  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  property,  and  replanted  the  garden  in  its  present 
form. 

Nothing  can  exeeed  the  brilliancy  of  this  populous  spot ; 
but  it  is  the  brilliancy  of  a  gaudy  mantle  covering  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  The  garden  contains  an  area  about  700  feet 
long,  by  300  in  breadth,  surrounded  by  lofty  houses  of  Co- 
rinthian architecture,  the  basement  story  having  a  noble 
arcade,  under  which  are  situated  the  far-famed  shops  of  the 
Palais  Eoyal.  A  few  flower-plots,  interspersed  with  fountains 
and  statues,  adorn  the  central  space;  the  chief  ornament 
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being  a  noble  jet  d'eau  en  gerhe,  which  occupies  the  centre. 
The  greater  portion  is  devoted  to  gravelled  alleys,  the  resort 
of  all  the  idlers,  politicians,  nurses,  and  children  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  privilege  of  letting  out  chairs  and 
serving  refreshments  in  these  alleys  is  leased  at  a  rent  of 
1500?.  a  year. 

The  busy  succession  of  visitors  to  the  Palais  Eoyal,  from 
daybreak  to  midnight,  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived ;  though 
the  mere  fact  of  its  containing  three  theatres,  and  about  thirty 
restaurants,  might  suffice  to  explain  it.  Early  in  the  present 
century  it  was  considered  the  epitome  of  Paris ;  and  at  the 
period  of  the  downfal  of  Napoleon,  the  foreigners,  assembled 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  a  city  from  which  they  had  been 
so  long  excluded,  were  long  afterwards  heard  to  cite  the 
Palais  Eoyal  as  the  gardens  of  Alcina.  It  was  within  its 
gates  that  they  enjoyed  to  a  supreme  degree  the  pleasures  of 
the  table — the  excitement  of  play — the  luxury  of  theatrical 
entertainment ;  and  it  was  there  they  squandered  fortunes 
in  the  acquirement  of  those  showy  trinkets  for  which  Paris 
is  renowned.  Very  and  the  Preres  Provencaux  courted  the 
wondering  Don  Cossack  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  tables 
then  extant ;  at  a  later  hour,  the  Cafe  de  Mille  Colonnes 
opened  its  gay  saloon ;  and  roulette  and  rouge  et  noir  com- 
pleted, at  night,  the  ruin  wrought  in  the  morning  by  jewellers' 
and  watchmakers'  shops,  where  all  that  glittered  certainly 
was  not  gold. 

At  present,  the  place  is  frequented  chiefly  by  the  pro- 
vincials or  foreigners  visiting  the  metropolis  ;  or  single  men 
of  small  fortune,  eager  to  obtain  their  share  of  pleasure  at  an 
easy  rate.  Coffee-houses  and  restaurateurs,  at  all  prices, 
abound  in  the  Palais  Eoyal.  There,  the  idler  emerging  from 
his  obscure  lodging,  breakfasts  and  reads  his  newspaper — in 
the  winter,  beside  a  warm  stove,  in  some  richly  gilded 
chamber ;  in  summer,  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Eotonde,  in  the  open 
air.  After  breakfast,  he  saunters  round  the  arcades  to  ad- 
mire the  glittering  novelties  exhibited  in  the  windows  of 
the  jewellers'  shops ;  or  to  watch  the  bargains  effected  by 
the  maitre  d'hotel  of  some  first-rate  establishment,  where 
the  most  exquisite  luxuries  of  the  table  are  exhibited  to 
tantalise  the  appetites  of  the  gourmand.  Everything  in  or 
out  of  season,  collected  not  only  from  all  the  provinces  of 
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Prance,  but  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  in  tbe  way  of 
fish  or  game,  fruit  or  wines,  is  to  be  found  in  these  hetero- 
geneous temples  of  gastronomy. 

Some  of  the  best  shops  in  Paris  for  porcelain,  glass,  clocks, 
books,  instruments,  or  bijouterie,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
arcades  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  as  well  as  several  first-rate 
restaurants.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  parody  is  to 
be  found  in  close  contact  with  the  play.  Beside  the  choice 
tables  of  Vefour,  Very,  and  Les  Trois  Freres  Provengauoc, 
are  the  gargotes,  at  twenty-five,  or  thirty-two  sous.  Gorgeous 
jewellers'  shops  displaying  diamonds  and  pearls  of  the  noblest 
quality,  stand  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Jewish  vendors 
of  imitation  stones  and  gilt  trinkets,  so  closely  imitating  the 
originals  that  it  requires  the  eye  of  a  goldsmith  to  detect 
the  difference.  Even  that  classical  temple  of  Melpomene, 
the  Theatre-Prancais,  has  its  burlesque  at  hand,  in  the  clever 
little  company  at  the  Theatre  du  Palais  Boyal. 

All  that  the  bazaars  of  London  exhibit  in  the  way  of  showy 
and  attractive  trash,  may  be  found  of  a  higher  grade  in  the 
diminutive  shops  of  the  Palais  Boyal ;  and  as  these  treasures 
are  invariably  exhibited  in  the  windows,  the  lounger  has  a 
pleasant  time  of  it.  "When  inclined  for  dinner,  restaurateurs 
of  different  degrees  of  merit,  and  price,  have  not  only  varied 
bills  of  fare  at  their  disposal,  but  their  buffets  being  also  dis- 
played in  the  windows,  the  gourmand  is  able  to  select  pre- 
cisely the  trout  or  ortolan,  heads  of  asparagus,  or  peaches,  on 
which  he  has  set  his  heart  or  appetite. 

After  dinner,  for  six  months  of  the  twelve,  he  may  issue 
forth  again,  and  enjoy  his  evening  paper,  his  cup  of  coffee 
and  glass  of  liqueur,  under  the  green  trees  ;  then,  proceed 
to  one  of  the  adjacent  theatres,  to  weep  under  the  influence 
of  impassioned  tragedy,  or  laugh  with  the  clever  actors  of 
farce. 

On  emerging  from  the  theatre,  he  enjoys  in  winter  his 
glass  of  punch,  or  in  summer  his  ice  or  sorbet,  at  one  of 
the  cafes,  and  laughs  at  the  more  exclusive  and  unattainable 
enjoyments  of  fashion.  Hundreds  of  single  men  of  moderate 
means,  unconnected  with  domestic  society,  are  able  to  clothe, 
feed,  warm,  and  amuse  themselves  at  an  easy  cost,  without 
so  much  as  quitting  the  Palais  Koyal ;  and  these,  with  the 
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nurses  and  children  of  the  neighbouring  shopkeepers,  are  the 
habitual  frequenters  of  the  gardens. 

Towards  evening,  well-dressed  and  well-mannered  females, 
who  have  at  least  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  higher 
orders  of  society,  crowd  into  the  gardens  with  their  families, 
preparatory  to  dining  at  the  restaurants,  before  they  pro- 
ceed to  the  theatres ;  and  at  that  moment,  during  the 
summer  season,  nothing  can  exceed  the  stir  and  gaiety  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Eoyal.  One  of  the  chief  recrea- 
tions of  the  more  fashionable  parties  who  dine  in  the  cabinets 
particuliers  of  the  Preres  Provenc^ux,  or  Yery,  is  to  look 
down  upon  the  motley  scene,  intersected  by  its  well-trimmed 
alleys  of  limes, — children  sporting  with  their  nurses, — ladies 
fair,  in  showy  bonnets,  "  looking  delightfully  with  all  their 
might;"  while  their  spouses,  the  badauds,  or  cockneys  of 
Paris,  are  lost  from  sight  behind  the  feuilletons  of  the  Jour- 
nal des  Debats  or  Constitutionnel.  The  sparkling  fountain 
throwing  up  its  refreshing  waters  trickling  back  into  a 
marble  basin,  the  fragrance  of  hundreds  of  bouquets  and 
flower-beds,  and  the  glitter  of  so .  many  brilliant  objects, 
unite  to  impart  cheerfulness  to  the  scene;  enhanced  by  a 
new  charm  when,  after  dusk,  thousands  of  lights,  glaring 
from  every  window  of  that  many-storied  line  of  architecture, 
present  to  an  unaccustomed  eye  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  public 
illumination.  On  Sunday  evenings,  more  especially,  the 
gardens  of  the  Palais  Eoyal  are  in  their  glory. 

To  persons,  in  short,  not  too  fastidious  or  refined,  nothing 
can  equal  the  gaiety  and  splendour  of  the  Palais  Eoyal. 
Everything  that  captivates  the  vulgar  eye,  ear,  and  under- 
standing, is  there  in  its  highest  perfection.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  populous  life — the  heart's  core  of  human  activity. 
All  the  superfluities  of  civilisation — all  the  luxuries  corn- 
passable  by  easy  competence — superabound.  The  advantage 
of  association  is  nowhere  more  apparent.  Por  a  few  shillings 
a  man  is  able  to  attain  enjoyments  and  luxuries  which,  seve- 
rally provided  for  himself,  would  amount  to  twice  as  many 
guineas.  He  commands  his  apportioned  fraction  of  the 
delicacies  of  the  season,  or  his  place  in  a  baignoire  at  the 
Prancais,  and  is  as  happy  as  a  satrap. 

It  was  probably  the  Palais  Eoyal,  and  its  sensual  allure 
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ments,  which  originally  gave  rise  to  the  adage,  that  Paris  is 
the  spot  of  earth  where  it  is  easiest  to  dispense  with  happi- 
ness. The  gaiety  communicated  by  the  cheerfulness  of  ex- 
ternal objects  takes  the  reason  prisoner,  and  produces  obli- 
vion for  a  time.  Now  that  the  gambling-houses,  which  cast 
so  vile  a  stigma  upon  the  spot,  are  abolished,  careworn  faces 
are  seen  there  no  longer.  The  whole  scene  is  consecrated  to 
recreation.  The  first  impulse  of  a  foreigner,  on  entering 
the  sunshiny  place,  is  to  exclaim,  "  How  gay  !" — though  by 
the  fashionable  classes  of  Parisian  society  it  has  been  long 
regarded  as  the  reprobated  centre  of  everything  that  is 
vulgar  and  profligate.  No  one,  however,  who  has  scrutinised 
the  sober  character  of  the  greater  number  of  its  habitues,  or 
the  respectable  appearance  of  the  mothers  and  children  en- 
joying there  the  air  and  exercise  denied  them  by  the  remote- 
ness of  the  Tuileries,  can  doubt  that  it  is  a  valuable  resource 
to  the  middle  classes  of  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
quarters  of  the  town. 

After  expending  in  its  gaudy  shops  the  loose  cash  he  has 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  trifles  intended  as  remembrances 
of  Paris  for  his  friends  at  home,  the  traveller  cannot  do 
better  than  devote  half  an  hour  to  the  very  peculiar  and 
original  figures  he  will  find  seated  along  the  allees  ; — people 
of  all  nations  and  languages — Jews  and  infidels,  Algerines 
and  Turks — English  visitors,  and  the  sunburnt  Provencal  or 
mouthing  Gascon  of  Prance. 

A  man  out  of  sorts  with  solitude  can  scarcely  spend  a  day 
more  agreeably  than  amid  the  active  vivacity  of  the  gardens 
of  the  Palais  Eoyal. 

The  domain,  which  was  presented  by  Louis  XIY.  in  1692 
to  his  nephew  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  upon  his  marriage  with 
his  illegitimate  daughter,  was  the  private  property  of  the 
House  of  Orleans  till  confiscated  on  their  expulsion,  and 
annexed  to  the  imperial  domains  by  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.  The  palace,  originally  designed  for  Cardinal  Biche- 
lieu  by  Lemercier,  has  been  altered  by  Mansart  and  other 
architects ;  and  the  noble  staircase  was  executed  by  De- 
sorgues. 

A  collection  of  interesting  modern  pictures,  by  the  living 
artists  of  Prance,  is  contained  in  the  state  apartments. 
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CHURCH  OE  THE  ORATOIRE. 

The  Oratoire,  the  principal  Protestant  church  of  Paris, 
stands  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  between  the 
Palais  Royal  and  the  Louvre.  It  is  a  spacious  building, 
built  for  the  Pretres  de  l'Oratoire,  in  1621,  by  Lemercier ; 
but  that  community  having  been  suppressed  at  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  it  was  used  for  public  meetings  of  the  quartier, 
until  1802,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Protestants  of  the 
Confession  of  Geneva.  The  entrance,  approached  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  is  ornamented  with  Doric  columns  and  pilasters, 
above  which  is  a  range  of  four  Corinthian  columns,  crowned 
with  a  pediment.  The  interior  is  Corinthian  ;  it  has  a  semi- 
circular vault,  and  the  galleries  are  fronted  with  balustrades. 
Service  is  performed  here  every  Sunday  in  French  at  half- 
past  eleven. 

PALACE  OE  THE  LUXEMBOURG. 

The  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  towards  the  Barriere  de  l'En- 
fer,  was  constructed  by  Desbrosses,  for  Marie  de  Medicis, 
after  the  plan  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  at  Plorence,  on  the  site 
of  a  residence  belonging  to  the  Due  d'Epinay  Luxembourg. 
Having  been  bequeathed  by  the  queen  to  Gaston  d' Orleans, 
her  second  son,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIIL,  it  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Palais  d' Orleans,  which  it  bore  till  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  at  which  epoch  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Comte  de  Lille, 
afterwards  Louis  XVIII. 

Converted  into  a  prison  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  it  be- 
came, in  1795,  the  Palais  du  Directoire  ;  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, thoroughly  repaired  and  beautified.  It  was  called 
the  Palais  du  Consulat  during  the  consulate  of  Napoleon ; 
and  it  was  here  that  the  First  Consul  and  Josephine  first  ex- 
hibited their  aptitude  for  the  etiquettes  of  a  court,  previous 
to  their  momentous  removal  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries — 
the  first  indication  of  the  fall  of  republicanism.  The  state 
apartments  were  then  in  the  same  condition  as  when  inha- 
bited in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  the  Duchesse  de  Mont- 
pensier;  more  particularly  the  gorgeous  chamber  still  ex- 
hibited as  the  bedroom  of  Mary  of  Medicis ;  the  paneling 
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and  ceiling  of  which  are  the  work  of  Kubens,  Nicholas 
Poussin,  and  Philippe  de  Champagne. 

The  gallery  exists  pretty  nearly  in  its  original  state,  when 
formed  by  Marie  de  Medicis  to  contain  the  twenty-four  alle- 
gorical pictures  painted  by  Bubens  in  illustration  of  her  own 
history.  It  is  now  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  modern 
works  of  art  purchased  by  Government ;  the  pictures  of  the 
old  masters  bequeathed  to  it  by  Madame  d' Orleans,  queen 
dowager  of  Spain,  having  been  removed  to  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  produced  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  pictures  placed  there  by  the  conquering  hand  of 
the  Emperor. 

During  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I.,  the  Luxembourg  assumed 
the  name  of  the  Palais  du  Senat  Conservateur,  and  the 
sittings  of  his  memorable  senate  were  held  there  till  its  dis- 
solution in  1814.  When  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  created, 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  they  occupied  the  hall, 
and  a  marble  tablet  affixed  over  the  principal  entrance 
announced  that  it  had  taken  the  name  of  Palais  de  la  Cham- 
bre  des  Pairs,  which  it  retained  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  In  March  and  April,  1858,  Louis  Blanc  held  his 
Socialist  meetings  of  workmen  there.  In  the  subsequent 
month  of  May,  the  Executive  Commission  occupied  it  during 
its  ephemeral  existence, ,  and  since  1842  it  has  resumed  its 
old  destination  and  name  of  Palais  du  Senat.  The  popular 
name,  however,  is  still  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg.       .,  . 

The  palace  is  a  beautiful  and  imposing  structure,  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  and  its  solidity.  It  is 
approached  by  a  magnificent  court-yard,  forming  a  parallelo- 
gram of  360  feet  by  300.  The  front,  towards  the  Eue  de  Vau- 
girard,  consists  of  two  large  pavilions,  connected  together  by 
terraces,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  cupola,  surrounded 
with  statues.  This  front  is  connected  with  the  principal  pile 
of  building  by  two  arcaded  corridors.  Pour  large  square 
pavilions  terminate  the  angles  of  the  main  building,  which 
consists  of  a  raised  ground  floor,  an  upper  story,  and  attic. 
A  new  building  entirely  screens  the  lower,  and  partially  the 
upper,  portion  of  the  back  of  the  original  edifice.  A  new 
clock  pavilion  has  replaced  the  old  one ;  the  upper  part  is 
ornamented  with  allegorical  figures  of  Eloquence,  Justice, 
"Wisdom,  Prudence,  War,  and  Peace,  by  Pradier.    They  are 
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eight  feet  high.  Two  Genii  crown  the  clock  (by  Lepaute), 
with  Renown  in  bas-relief.  The  lower  story  is  decorated 
with  bossaged  Tuscan  pilasters,  the  second  with  Doric,  and 
the  third  with  Ionic  pilasters.  The  grand  staircase  has  a 
fine  range  of  Ionic  columns,  between  which  are  trophies  and 
statues  of  some  of  Napoleon's  generals.  The  busts  of  seve- 
ral senators  of  his  reign,  which  had  been  removed  during  the 
Restoration,  were  replaced  here  and  in  other  apartments  in 
1850. 

On  entering  the  apartments  now  occupied  by  the  Senate, 
the  first  room,  called  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  is  adorned  with 
statues  of  Aristides,  Cincinnatus,  Cicero,  Leonidas,  Solon, 
by  Roland,  and  Pericles,  by  Masson,  and  a  bust  of  General 
Laplace,  the  first  president  of  the  Senate  under  the  Empire. 
Next  follows  the  Salle  d'Attente,  where  a  pedestal,  formerly 
adorned  with  the  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  now 
bears  the  statue  of  Julius  Caesar,  of  bronze  and  marble, 
brought  here  from  the  Louvre.  The  ceiling,  by  Jadin,  re- 
presents Aurora.  There  are,  besides,  statues  of  Prudence 
and  Perseus,  and  busts  of  Lally  Tollendal,  Simeon,  and 
Cuvier.  The  walls  of  the  adjoining  Salle  des  Messagers  are  de- 
corated with  paintings  representing  Charles  IX.  receiving  the 
keys  of  Paris  from  L'Hopital,  who  is  refusing  his  consent  to 
the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  by  Caminade;  Saint  Louis, 
by  Flandrin  ;  the  Duke  of  Guise  (Le  Balafre)  proposing  the 
League  to  Harley,  by  Vinchon ;  and  Charlemagne  on  his 
throne,  by  Bouchot.  The  ceiling,  by  Decaisne,  represents 
Union,  Porce,  and  Abundance.  Next  follows  the  Salle  du 
Trone,  an  immense  hall,  formed  out  of  the  old  salle  of  that 
name,  the  old  Salle  du  Senat,  and  the  Salle  des  Conferences. 
This  splendid  saloon,  the  decorations  of  which  are  not  termi- 
nated, is  gorgeously  gilt  and  sculptured  ;  the  three  ceilings 
belonging  to  the  old  salles  above  mentioned  are  now  being 
amalgamated  into  one.  The  throne,  occupying  the  central 
wrall  to  the  right,  where  the  old  Salle  du  Senat  was,  is  deco- 
rated with  an  unsparing  hand  ;  it  consists  of  a  canopy  sup- 
ported by  six  caryatides,  standing  on  a  platform  ascended  by 
four  steps,  the  whole  profusely  carved  and  gilt.  To  follow 
the  order  in  which  the  visitor  is  conducted,  we  shall  first 
describe  the  paintings  at  the  end  nearest  the  entrance,  viz. 
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Napoleon  I.,  elected  Emperor;  the  forty  flags  taken  at 
Austerlitz  displayed  before  Napoleon  I. ;  Napoleon  I.  at 
the  Invalides,  all  by  Signol.  A  door  to  the  right  opens  into 
the  Galerie  des  Bustes,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Salle  du 
Trone,  and,  besides  other  decorations,  is  filled  with  busts  of 
the  great  generals  and  statesmen  of  the  first  Empire.  This 
opens  into  the  present  Salle  du  Senat.  It  is  semicircular, 
ninety-two  feet  in  diameter,  and  covered  by  an  hemispherical 
vault,  painted  by  Abel  de  Pujol,  in  compartments,  containing 
allegories  of  Law,  Justice,  Wisdom,  and  Patriotism.  The 
medallions  over  the  windows  are  by  Vauchelin.  The  vault  is 
supported  by  eighteen  composite  columns.  In  a  semicircular 
recess  or  niche  are  the  seats  of  the  president  and  secretaries,; 
approached  by  steps.  Eight  composite  columns  support  the 
cupola  of  this  recess,  and  between  them,  on  plinths,  are  the 
statues  of  Turgot,  by  Legendre-Herald ;  D'Aguesseau,  by 
Maindron  ;  L'Hopital,  by  Valois  ;  Colbert,  by  Debay,  sen. ; 
Mathieu  Mole,  by  Bare,  jun. ;  Malesherbes,  by  Bra ;  Por- 
talis,  by  Eamus.  In  the  corners  of  the  hall,  in  niches,  are 
the  statues  of  Saint  Louis  and  Charlemagne,  by  Dumont. 
In  front  of  the  galleries  are  statues  of  Marshals  Massena^ 
by  Mercier;  Lannes,  by  Debay;  Gouvion  Saint  Cyr,  by 
Husson ;  and  Mortier,  by  Briau.  On  each  side  of  the 
recess  is  a  large  picture,  that  on  the  right  representing1 
Louis  XL  with  the  Dauphin  receiving  the  Deputies  of  Paris ; 
on  the  left,  Philippe  de  Valois  congratulated  by  the  peers  on 
the  reforms  he  had  introduced ;  both  by  Blondel.  Imme- 
diately below  the  president's  chair  was  the  tribune,  now  re- 
moved, as  the  senators  speak  from  their  places.  The  seats 
gradually  rise  towards  the  wall.*  The  flooring  is  of  iron,  to 
admit  of  warming  by  steam  in  winter.  Having  completed 
the  circuit,  we  now  return  through  another  door  to  the 
Galerie  des  Bustes,  the  extremity  of  which  is  exactly  similar 
to  that  already  seen,  and  then  re-enter  the  Salle  du  Tr6ne. 
The  paintings  as  yet  visible  on  this  side  are :  the  Return  of 
the  Pope  to  Rome  in  1849,  by  Benouville  ;  Napoleon  IIL 
visiting  the  works  of  the  New  Louvre,  by  G-osse ;  the  Dis- 

*  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1847  the  number  of  peers  was  305.  The 
present  number  of  senators  is  150,  exclusive  of  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
cardinals,  and  archbishops. 
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tribution  of  the  Eagles  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  1852,  by 
Pils.     Adjoining  the   Salle   du   Trone   is  the  Cabinet   de 
1'Empereur,  a  room  of  simple  design.     The  paintings  here 
represent — Napoleon  III.  returning  from  Saint  Cloud,  and 
the  Marriage  of  the  present  Empress,  by  Eleury ;  Napo- 
leon I.  at  Vienna,  and  his  Eeturn  from  Egypt,  by  Vinchon. 
On  the  mantelpiece  is  a  bust  of  the  present  Emperor  in  por- 
celain, by  Gille.     Returning  to  the  Salle  du  Trone,  the  visitor 
may  sometimes,  on  application,  obtain  permission  to  see  the 
Library,  which  is  not  open  to  the  public.     It  is  a  splendid 
gallery  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  garden  front,  and 
contains  15,000  volumes,  including  the  journals  and  reports 
of  our  House  of  Lords.     In  the  centre  of  the  gallery  is  a 
hemicycle  and  cupola  painted  by  Delacroix,  representing  the 
Elysium  of  great  men  as  we  find  it  described  by  Dante.    At 
the  extremities  of  the  library  are  statues  of  Montesquieu  and 
Etienne  Pasquier.     In  circular  niches  are  four  allegorical 
statues,  with  busts  of  Eontanes,  Cuvier,  the  Dukes  of  Albu- 
fera,  de  la  Rochefoucault,  and  Richelieu;  Marshals  Mac- 
donald,  Maison,  and  Jourdain  ;  Marquises  de  la  Place,  Lally 
Tollendal,  and  the  Chancellor  d'Ambray.     On  the  ground 
floor  is  the  Chapelle  de  Marie  de  Medicis,  a  plain  room,  with 
an  altar.     There  are  two  other  rooms ;  the  first  is  the  Salle 
des  Gardes  de  Marie  de  Medicis,  only  remarkable  for  a  Last 
Supper,  and  a  Virgin  and  a  Crucifixion,  both  by  Philippe  de 
Champagne.     Adjoining  is  the  Chambre  a  coucher  de  Marie 
de  Medicis,  a  splendid  apartment,  decorated  in  the  sump- 
tuous style  of  her  time.     The  arm-chairs  now  in  this  cham- 
ber were  used  at  the  coronation  of  Napoleon.     The  panels 
are  all  richly  gilt  and  painted  in  compartments,  four  by 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  and  four  by  Nicholas  Poussin.  The 
centre  of  the  ceiling  represents  Marie  de  Medicis,  by  Eubens, 
and  eight  square  compartments  which  it  contains  are  by 
Philippe  de  Champagne.     Those  to  the  right  are  family  por- 
traits of  the  house  of  Medicis ;  those  to  the  left  of  that  of 
Henry  IV.     There  are  also  four  paintings  by  Rubens  in 
this  room.     The  scroll-work  on  the  walls  is  exceedingly  deli- 
cate and  beautiful.     The  furniture  of  the  period  has  been 
repaired,  and  placed  here ;  it  is  gold  and  crimson  velvet. 
At  the  revolution  of  1789  the  panelling  and  paintings  were 
taken  down  and  concealed,  but  were  replaced  in  1817.    In 
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the  case  of  marriages  of  senators  or  their  daughters,  the 
parties  meet  in  these  rooms  to  sign  the  contract. 

The  chapel  is  a  parallelogram  69  feet  by  20,  of  rich  Doric 
design,  and  receives  light  from  the  court  through  four 
windows.  The  vault  is  divided  into  compartments  decorated 
and  gilt  in  the  richest  style.  The  circular  compartments  re- 
presenting the  four  Evangelists,  and  the  eight  medallions 
representing  angels,  each  holding  an  instrument  of  the 
Passion,  are  by  Vauchelet.  Opposite  the  windows  are  four- 
large  paintings  by  G-igoux,  representing  the  Apostle  Philip, 
Saint  Louis  pardoning  traitors,  Saint  Louis  in  Palestine,  and 
the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin ;  and  behind  the  high  altar  is  an 
immense  fresco,  by  Abel  de  Pujol,  representing  the  Throne 
of  God  (Eev.  iv.).  The  altar  is  surmounted  by  an  elabo- 
rately gilt  niche,  connected  with  the  door  behind  by  a  wooden 
ceiling,  under  which  the  back  of  the  altar  is  enriched  with  an 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Simon  "White,  an  American 
artist.  In  a  niche  in  the  wall  opposite  the  altar  is  an 
admirable  group  of  an  Angel  and  two  children,  by  Jalay ;  and 
the  holy  water  basins  are  attached  to  richly  sculptured 
marble  pedestals,  surmounted  by  angels. 

In  the  buildings  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  courts  is  the 
Gallery  for  Paintings,  formed  by  order  of  Marie  de  Medicis^ 
and  at  first  composed  of  twenty-four  large  pictures,  by 
Rubens,  representing  the  allegorical  history  of  that  queen. 
It  was  afterwards  augmented  by  several  pictures  which  be- 
longed to  the  Queen-Dowager  of  Spain,  and  by  others  from 
the  king's  cabinet.  The  gallery  was  long  neglected,  and 
about  the  year  1780  the  paintings  were  removed  to  form  the 
museum  of  the  Louvre.  The  pictures  were  brought  back 
when  the  victories  of  Napoleon  had  filled  the  Louvre  with 
the  finest  works  of  art  in  Europe,  but  were  again  removed 
there  in  1815.  The  gallery,  which  is  entered  from  the  garden 
side  (on  the  left  hand),  and  the  rooms  annexed  to  it,  now 
contain  the  finest  works  of  living  artists,  purchased  hj  Go- 
vernment. Among  them  those  of  Delaroche,  Horace  Yernet, 
Biard,  Court,  Deveria,  Granet,  Pierre  Guerin,  Le  Tiers, 
.Rioult,  and  Eoqueplan  are  particularly  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. Changes  are  continually  taking  place  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  gallery,  in  consequence  of  the  rule  which  orders 
the  works  of  each  artist,  on  his  decease,  to  be  removed  to 
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the  Louvre.  The  ceiling  of  the  gallery  represents  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac  in  twelve  pictures,  by  Jordaens,  and  the  rising 
of  Aurora,  by  Callet.  A  door  to  the  right  on  entering  opens 
upon  a  terrace,  leading  through  a  rotunda,  containing  various 
groups  and  statues,  both  marble  and  bronze,  by  some  of  the 
best  modern  sculptors.  Beyond  the  terrace  are  five  rooms ; 
those  to  the  right  on  entering  contain  engravings,  drawings, 
and  pastels,  and  M.  Ingres's  cartoons  of  the  subjects  executed 
in  stained  glass  in  the  chapels  of  Dreux  and  Saint  Ferdinand ; 
the  rooms  to  the  left  are  filled  with  pictures  and  sculpture. 
Prom  the  last  of  the  suite  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  grand 
staircase  of  the  palace. 

The  Gallery  of  Paintings  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays, 
and  on  all  other  days,  except  Mondays,  from  ten  to  four,  by 
applying  with  passport  at  the  porter's  lodge.  Catalogues  are 
sold  on  the  spot.  The  apartments  and  chapel  are  visible 
daily. 

GARDENS  OE  THE  LUXEMBOURG. 

Adjoining  the  palace  are  the  noble  gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, the  bel  resjpiro  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  ori- 
ginally planted  by  Desbrosses,  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of 
the  palace.  In  1792  the  finest  trees  were  cut  down,  and  the 
ground  was  materially  encroached  upon  by  the  construction 
of  cafes  and  restaurants  during  the  utilising  period  of  the  Re- 
volution, when,  by  order  of  the  Convention,  a  large  portion  of 
the  gardens  was  ploughed  up  and  sown  with  corn.  The  ground 
thus  cleared  remained  waste  till  1801 ;  since  when  great  im- 
provements have  been  made.  Near  the  entrance,  opposite  to 
the  Rue  Soufflot,  a  new  parterre  has  been  constructed  and  de- 
corated with  a  fountain,  built  by  Catherine  de  Medicis  after 
the  designs  of  Jacques  Desbrosses.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
naiad,  and  has  received  a  new  basin  of  large  dimensions.  In 
the  adjoining  parterre  is  a  beautiful  marble  group  of  Cain 
and  his  family  after  the  death  of  Abel,  sculptured  by  Garrand. 
The  old  statues  and  ornaments,  which  were  of  a  peculiarly 
graceful  and  elegant  nature,  as  if  expressly  intended  for  the 
gratification  of  the  princesses,  by  whom,  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  the  palace  was  inhabited,  and  which  had  been  muti- 
lated during  the  first  revolution,  have  been  replaced  by  new 
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works  of  the  best  Parisian  masters,  and  distributed  along  the 
eastern  and  western  terraces. 

A  new  charm  was  conferred  on  the  gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg during  the  first  Empire,  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  the 
rosaries  in  Europe.  Eor  the  gratification  of  Josephine,  a  por- 
tion of  the  gardens  was  devoted  to  this  interesting  branch  of 
horticulture,  and  many  of  the  finest  modern  roses  have  had 
their  origin  at  the  Luxembourg,  where,  from  May  till  Oc- 
tober, a  succession  of  these  beautiful  flowers  will  be  found  in 
bloom.  Hardy,  the  celebrated  horticulturist,  is  head  gardener 
here,  and  resides  on  the  spot,  surrounded  by  upwards  of  two 
thousand  varieties  of  the  queen  of  flowers — from  the  double- 
thorned  and  single-leaved  monophylla,  which  some  people 
mistake  for  a  barberry  bush,  to  standards  of  perpetual  roses, 
thirty  feet  high. 

In  consideration,  however,  of  the  large  portion  of  experi- 
mental ground  subjoined  to  the  gardens,  the  Government 
instituted  on  the  spot  a  school  more  important  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  than  the  cultivation  of  roses,  which, 
nevertheless,  form  a  thriving  branch  of  national  commerce. 

The  JEcole  des  Vignes  is  devoted  to  experiments  on  the 
growth  and  melioration  of  the  vintage  of  France ;  and  if  the 
same  admirable  results  are  to  be  expected  which  have  mani- 
fested themselves  in  the  floral  school,  serious  advantages  will 
reconcile  the  grumbling  horticulturists  to  the  loss  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  and  territory  they  formerly  monopolised. 
Nothing,  meanwhile,  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  gardens 
adjoining  the  palace,  at  the  period  of  the  blossoming  of  its 
celebrated  lilacs  and  standard  rose-trees. 

The  frequenters  of  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  belong 
to  a  totally  different  order  from  those  of  the  Tuileries  or 
Palais  Royal;  consisting  of  a  few  formal  dowagers  of  the 
faubourg,  with  their  equally  old-fashioned  cavaliers — the 
more  fashionable  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  which 
contains  some  princely  hotels,  betaking  themselves  in  their 
carriages  to  the  Tuileries  or  Bois  de  Boulogne — and  of  the 
students  and  professional  men  belonging  to  the  Pays  Latin, 
the  name  assigned  to  the  vicinity  of  the  schools  of  law, 
physic,  and  divinity. 

After  the  Eestoration,  the  Luxembourg  gardens  formed  the 
chief  resort  of  the  smaller  emigrant  families  on  their  return 
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from  England,  ruined  in  fortunes,  and  too  proud  or  too  old 
to  solicit  the  favours  of  the  new  court.  The  gardens  are  open 
to  the  public  from  daybreak  to  dusk. 

Close  by  the  western  gate  of  the  Luxembourg,  in  the  Eue 
de  Pleurus,  is  the  small  Theatre  du  Luxembourg,  and  facing 
the  Eue  de  Yaugirard  is  the 

PETIT  LUXEMBOURG. 

This  hotel,  which  is  a  dependency  of  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg,  was  commenced  about  the  year  1629,  by  order 
of  Cardinal  Eichelieu,  who  resided  in  it  while  the  Palais 
Eoyal  was  building.  When  he  removed  he  presented  it  to  his 
niece,  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon.  It  passed  by  descent  to 
Henry  Jules  de  Bourbon  Conde,  after  whose  death,  Anne, 
Princess  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  occupied  and  repaired  it.  Under 
the  Directory,  four  of  the  directors  occupied  the  Petit  Luxem- 
bourg, the  fifth  living  in  the  palace.  Bonaparte  resided  here 
six  months,  before  he  removed  to  the  Tuileries.  It  was  after- 
wards the  residence  of  the  Chancellor  of  France,  as  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1848 
the  Tribunal  des  Conflits  used  to  hold  its  sittings  in  this 
palace,  and  it  is  now  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  At  the  western  end  is  a  chapel,  built  on  the  site  of 
one  belonging  to  the  ancient  cloister  of  the  Filles  du  Calvaire, 
the  ruins  of  which  were  brought  to  light  in  1848  by  the  de- 
molition of  a  small  prison  attached  to  this  hotel,  for  prisoners 
under  trial  by  the  Court  of  Peers.  The  ministers  of  Charles  X., 
and  afterwards  Lecomte  and  Henry,  who  attempted  the  life 
of  Louis  Philippe,  were  confined  in  it.  The  present  chapel, 
built  by  M.  Gisors,  is  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
with  a  square  tower  facing  the  Eue  de  Vaugirard,  and  a 
gabled  front  and  niches  facing  the  garden.  A  cloister  ex- 
tends from  it,  enclosing  a  square.  It  was  inaugurated  De- 
cember 5th,  1855. 

SAINT  BOCH. 

If  such  a  word  as  fashionable  could  be  applied  without 
irreverence  to  places  of  Divine  worship,  the  churches  of 
Saint  Eoch  and  the  Madeleine  might  be  cited  as  occupying  the 
same  place  in  Parisian  life  as  those  of  St.  George,  Hanover- 
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square,  and  St.  James,  Piccadilly,  in  London ;  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  court  and  nobility  being  usually  solemnised 
in  these  two  edifices. 

,  The  church  of  Saint  Roch  is  situated  in  the  Eue  Saint  Ho- 
nore  ;  and  by  the  removal  of  some  opposite  houses  which  has 
long  been  planned,  the  handsome  facade  would  form  a  promi- 
nent feature  viewed  from  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  At  the 
period  of  its  erection  in  1653,  when  the  first  stone  was  laid 
by  Louis  XIV.  and  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  Saint  Ger- 
main l'Auxerrois  was  the  Aulic  church — the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  being  incomplete.  The  church  of  Saint  Eoch  then 
overlooked  the  gardens  of  the  Hotel  de  Crequy  Lesdi- 
guieres. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  works  proceeded  slowly, 
and  the  church  would  probably  have  remained  incomplete 
but  for  the  liberality  of  the  financier  Law,  who,  by  way  of 
bribe  to  the  clergy  to  overlook  his  delinquencies  as  a  Scot- 
tish adventurer,  bestowed  one  hundred  thousand  livres  to- 
wards its  completion.  It  was  not,  however,  till  twenty  years 
after  this  gratuity  that,  in  the  year  1740,  the  church  was  con- 
secrated. 

The  portal  designed  by  De  Coste  is  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  original  plan  by  Lemercier,  being  adorned  with 
ranges  of  Doric  and  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by  a 
pediment  and  cross,  to  the  height  of  91  feet.  This  front, 
which  is  84  feet  broad,  is  approached  by  a  handsome 'flight 
of  steps  extending  along  the  wmole  breadth.  So  advantage- 
ous a  station,  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  quarters  of  the 
town,  has  necessarily  rendered  it  the  scene  of  many  highly 
interesting  historical  events. 

Both  in  the  first  and  second  revolution  the  steps  of  the 
church  of  Saint  Eoch  have  played  their  part.  When  Marie 
Antoinette  was  conducted  to  execution  from  the  Concier- 
gerie  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  it  was  from  this  dese- 
crated spot  that  the  cheers  of  the  populace  arose  with  their 
most  bitter  virulence  to  insult  the  passage  of  the  unfortunate 
queen  ;  and  on  the  famous  day  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  which 
established  Bonaparte  in  the  consulate,  it  was  by  clearing 
them  with, his  cannon  that  the  future  Emperor  first  gave 
evidence  of  the  firmness  of  his  despotic  will.     A  tremendous 
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struggle  also  occurred  on  the  steps  in  1830 ;  when  a  stand 
was  successfully  made  upon  them  by  the  populace  against 
the  gendarmerie. 

It  is  in  this  church  that  the  late  Queen  of  the  Trench  per- 
formed her  devotions ;  and  the  ladies  of  the  royal  family 
might  be  seen,  throughout  the  winter,  alighting  from  an  un- 
ostentatious carriage,  escorted  only  by  servants  in  a  plain 
livery  to  the  modest  tribune  consecrated  to  their  use. 

Saint  Koch,  being  the  parish  church  of  the  second  arron- 
dissement,  one  of  the  richest  in  Paris,  the  church,  though 
not  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty,  is  served  in  the 
most  sumptuous  style.  The  clergy  are  remarkable  for  their 
handsome  appointments,  the  music  is  excellent,  and  the 
most  popular  preacher  of  the  day  is  usually  engaged.  On 
Sundays,  a  concourse  of  brilliant  equipages  attests  the  at- 
traction of  this  courtly  temple,  compared  with  others  less 
ostentatiously  consecrated  to  divine  service. 

In  Saint  Roch  are  a  few  sepulchral  monuments — a  rare  em- 
bellishment of  continental  churches.  Among  others,  a  mural 
tablet  dedicated  by  Louis  Philippe,  when  Duke  of  Orleans, 
in  1821,  to  the  memory  of  Corneille,  who  died  in  the  Rue 
d'Argenteuil,  immediately  behind  the  church ;  a  figure  of 
the  infamous  Cardinal  Dubois,  represented  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer ;  a  monument  to  Le  Notre,  the  planter  of  the 
gardens  of  Versailles  and  the  Tuileries ;  to  Mignard,  the 
painter  ;  Maupertuis  ;  the  Marechal  d' Asfeld ;  and  several 
others.  The  monument  of  the  Abbe*  de  l'Epee,  destroyed  at 
the  Revolution,  has  been  replaced  ;  and  a  medallion,  contain- 
ing the  portrait  of  Madame  de  Jully,  the  sister-in-law  of 
Madame  d'Epinay,  rendered  notorious  by  her  scandalous 
memoirs,  still  remains. 

Behind  the  high  altar  is  a  vast  casket,  formed  of  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  with  richly  gilt  ornaments,  on  a  pedestal 
of  coloured  marbles ;  in  which  are  deposited  the  relics  be- 
longing to  the  church,  classed  and  divided  by  fluted  columns. 

But  the  most  remarkable  object  in  the  church  of  Saint  Roch 
is  the  Lady  chapel  behind  the  choir,  on  an  altar  under  the 
dome  of  which  is  a  beautiful  group,  executed  in  marble  by 
Anguier,  which  formerly  adorned  the  altar  of  the  Val  de 
Grace,  representing  the  infant  Jesus  in  the  manger,  accom- 
panied by  the  Virgin  and  Joseph.     The  altar  is  enriched 
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with  a  gorgeous  covering  of  needlework  ;  and  the  entrances 
of  the  chapel  and  adjoining  aisles  are  adorned  with  fine  pic- 
tures by  Vien,  Delorme,  Champmartin,  and  others.  Behind 
the  Lady  chapel  is  that  of  the  holy  sacrament,  fitted  up  in 
imitation  of  the  inner  sanctuary  of  a  Mosaic  tabernacle,  the 
light  being  excluded  by  crimson  curtains.  From  this  you 
descend  by  steps  into  a  low  vaulted  chapel  containing  a 
Calvary,  the  figure  of  Christ,  from  the  chisel  of  Anguier, 
having  formerly  stood  on  the  altar  of  the  Sorbonne.  During 
Passion  week  this  chapel  is  resorted  to  by  innumerable  de- 
votees, and,  in  combination  with  the  fine  music  of  the  ser- 
vice, produces  a  startling  effect. 

The  church  of  Saint  Poch  may  be  taken  in  evidence  of  the 
revival  of  religious  feeling  remarkable  in  the  higher  classes 
of  Parisian  society.  At  all  hours  of  the  day,. a  considerable 
number  of  persons  may  be  found  absorbed  in  their  devo- 
tions ;  but  the  stated  ceremonies  of  the  church-  are  attended 
there  by  throngs  of  persons,  to  a  degree  requiring  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police.  It  has  been  recently  embellished,  and 
an  elegant  tribune  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  present  Em- 
press. Here,  or  at  the  Madeleine,  are  solemnised  the 
grand  weddings  of  the  Paubourg  St.  Honore,  after  previous 
celebration  of  the  civil  tie  in  the  mairie  of  the  arfondisse- 
ment.  The  outward  ceremonial  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
practised  in  England.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
interesting  coup  d'ceil  than  is  presented  by  the  old  church 
when  enlivened  by  groups  of  this  description. 

Another  striking  ceremony  of  the  Catholic  church*  is  ob- 
served with  remarkable  form  in  the  church  of  Saint  Koch  ; 
the  service  for  the  repose  of  the  dead  on  the  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber, the  festival  of  All  Souls,  the  day  following  that  of  All 
Saints,  one  of  the  four  grand  holidays  of  the  year. 

On  the  Jour  des  Morts  the  altar  is  hidden  from  view  by 
the  representation  of  a  colossal  silver  cross  on  a  background 
of  black  serge,  and  round  the  whole  church  are  suspended 
funereal  draperies  and  escutcheons.  The  gloomy  state  of  the 
weather  at  that  season  of  the  year,  combined  with  the  de- 
pressing effect  of  the  "Requiem  of  Mozart,  or  the  funeral 
masses  of  Palestrina  or  Pergolese,  produces  a  most  lugu- 
brious effect  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 

After  the  celebration  of  this  mass,  it  is  the  custom  to 
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resort  to  the  different  churchyards  without  the  walls,  re- 
decorate the  graves,  and  burn  tapers  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  On  such  occasions  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise 
presents  a  very  singular  appearance,  from  the  multitude  of 
mourning  groups  resorting  thither  for  the  execution  of  their 
pious  duty ;  and  the  falling  leaves  of  its  avenues,  and  fading 
flowers  of  its  funereal  gardens,  augment  the  depressing  in- 
fluence of  the  scene. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  from  the  very  hetero- 
geneous nature  of  the  assemblage  in  the  City  of  the  Dead,  a 
degree  of  Rustle  prevails  in  the  course  of  the  day  cha- 
racteristic of  a  matter  of  routine  rather  than  of  deep  feeling  • 
and  numbers  of  the  lower  classes,  resorting  thither  with 
flower-pots  and  garlands  of  yellow  everlastings  in  their  hands, 
appear  to  consider  it  the  pleasure  promenade  of  a  holiday 
rather  than  as  a  religious  observance. 

THE  BOTJLEVAEDS. 

The  route  from  the  west  end  of  Paris  to  the  heights  of 
Charonne,  on  which  is  situated  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise,  lies  along  one  of  the  gayest  thoroughfares  in  the 
world,  the  far-famed  Boulevards — one  of  the  great  local  dis- 
tinctions of  the  French  capital.  The  Boulevards  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  wider  Regent-street,  planted  with  trees,  and 
serving  to  encompass  the  city  with  a  rich  belt  of  sparkling 
shops,  stately  mansions,  theatres,  and  public  edifices. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  gayer  spot.  A  per- 
petual air  defete  seems  to  enliven  the  motley  scene.  Pew 
public  rejoicings  or  popular  pastimes  in  England  present  so 
joyous  a  series  of  entertainments  as  the  every-day  routine 
of  the  Boulevards. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  a  section  of  any 
portion  of  the  three  miles'  space  contained  between  the 
church  of  La  Madeleine  and  the  column  of  the  Bastille  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest.  The  character  of  the 
Boulevards  varies  essentially  at  every  quarter  of  a  mile — a 
peculiarity  constituting  a  considerable  merit  in  a  public 
promenade. 

To  the  fashionable  world  a  very  small  portion  is  beaten 
ground — namely,  the  part  extending  between  the  Eue  de 
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Richelieu  and  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  adjoining  the 
French  and  Italian  Operas,  and  containing  the  two  leading 
clubs — the  Union  and  the  Jockey — besides  one  or  two 
others  of  less  distinction;  the  fashionable  restaurant  called 
the  Cafe  de  Paris,  and  the  only  glacier  of  eminence  in  Paris, 
the  Cafe  Tortoni,  which  was,  till  of  late  years,  equally  cele- 
brated as  a  gathering-place  for  minor  speculators  of  the  Stock 
Exchange — whose  dealings  have  been  transferred,  since  1848, 
to  the  Passage  de  1' Opera — and  as  a  breakfasting-house  for 
clubless  dandies. 

To  the  gay  world  all  the  rest  is  terra  incognita.  But  it 
does  not  the  less  afford  matter  for  reflection  and  diversion  to 
the  curious  stranger. 

The  Boulevards  owe  their  origin  to  the  improvements  that 
took  place  in  Paris  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  the 
fortifications  of  the  city  were  destroyed,  and  the  ditches 
filled  up.  At  the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  the  king  determined 
to  form  a  wride  road  upon  the  site  of  the  northern  ramparts, 
and  plant  it  with  trees  ;  and  in  1670,  the  Boulevard  or 
bulwark  from  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine  to  the  Rue  Saint 
Martin  was  opened  for  public  use. 

POBTE  SAINT  DENIS. 

Up  to  that  epoch  the  Portes  Saint  Denis,  Saint  Martin, 
Saint  Antoine,  and  Saint  Honore  were  fortified  gates,  con- 
stituting the  chief  entrances  of  the  city.  In  consequence  of 
the  improvements,  the  old  towers  were  now  thrown  down ; 
and  in  1672  the  triumphal  arch,  whicb  bears  the  name  of  the 
Porte  Saint  Denis,  was  erected  in  place  of  the  old  gate  con- 
structed under  Charles  IX.  The  Porte  Saint  Denis  was 
built  at  the  cost  of  the  city  of  Paris,  in  commemoration  of 
the  recent  victorious  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries,  in 
which,  in  the  space  of  two  months,  the  army  subjected  forty 
towns  and  three  provinces  to  the  Prench  dominion. 

This  monument,  which  is  seventy-two  feet  in  height,  has  a 
central  arch  of  which  the  span  is  twenty-five  feet,  besides  two 
arches  five  feet  wide  by  ten  feet  high  in  the  piers.  It  is 
richly  sculptured  with  military  trophies  and  bas-reliefs,  espe- 
cially one  over  the  central  arch,  representing  the  Grand 
Monarque  on  horseback,  crossing  the  Rhine  at  Tolhuis  ;  and 
bearing  on  the  frieze,  in  bronze  letters,   the  inscription 
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Ludovico  Magno.  The  sculpture,  including  a  fine  bas- 
relief  of  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  was  executed  partly  by 
Girardin  and  partly  by  Anguier.  The  arch  is  considered  ono 
of  the  most  perfect  and  harmonious  specimens  of  the  mixed 
school  of  architecture  in  vogue  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
but  owes  its  present  noble  condition  to  the  complete  repara- 
tion effected  by  order  of  Napoleon  in  1807 ;  when,  being  in 
a  ruinous  condition,  the  sculptures  were  thoroughly  restored 
by  Cellerier. 

The  area  formed  before  this  gate  by  the  junction  of  the 
Rue  Saint  Denis  with  the  Boulevards  has,  on  most  occa- 
sions of  popular  tumult,  afforded  an  important  scene  of 
action.  Both  here  and  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  occurred 
some  of  the  most  terrible  struggles  connected  with  the 
revolution  of  July. 

POETE  SAINT  HABTEN". 

The  Porte  Saint  Martin  is  a  second  triumphal  arch,  whicla 
stands  on  the  Boulevards  near  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  smaller  in 
proportions,  but  more  classical  in  design,  than  the  Porte 
Saint  Denis.  It  was  built  in  1674  by  Bullet,  a  pupil  of 
Blondel,  the  architect  of  the  latter  monument,  and  is  also  in- 
tended to  record  the  military  triumphs  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
is  represented  as  a  colossal  Hercules,  with  a  full-bottomed 
wig,  and  a  club  in  his  hand  repelling  an  eagle.  The  Porte 
Saint  Martin  underwent  a  complete  reparation  in  1820.  - 

BOTTLE  VAEDS. 

The  southern  Boulevards  were  formed  some  time  after  the 
completion  of  those  of  the  north,  and  were  not  finished  till 
1761 ;  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of  Napoleon  that  the  Boule- 
vard of  the  north  was  extended  as  far  as  the  Seine. 

The  Boulevard  du  Nord,  which  is  five  hundred  yards  in 
length,  is  divided  into  twelve  portions,  under  the  names  of 
Boulevard  de  Bourdon,  Beaumarchais,  Filles  du  Calvaire, 
du  Temple,  Saint  Martin,  Saint  Denis,  Bonne  Nouvelie,. 
Poissonniere,  Montmartre,  des  Italiens,  des  Capucines,  and 
de  la  Madeleine. 

The  most  fashionable  portion,  and  the  one  which  conse- 
quently contains  the  most  brilliant  shops,  is  that  named  the 
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Boulevard  des  Italiens,  from  its  formerly  containing  the 
Italian  Opera.  Every  day  the  aspect  of  this  busy  and 
populous  thoroughfare  exhibits  improvements,  by  the  de- 
molition of  the  old  houses,  and  the  construction  of  mansions 
of  noble  architecture,  by  the  levelling  of  all  obstacles  and 
encumbrances,  and  by  a  general  replanting,  the  venerable 
trees  being  partly  decayed  from  age,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure destroyed  during  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allied 
armies. 

The  greatest  improvement,  however,  effected  in  the  Boule- 
vards has  been  the  introduction  within  these  few  years  of  a 
handsome  asphaltic  pavement  of  considerable  breadth,  afford- 
ing at  all  seasons  of  the  year  a  dry  and  amusing  promenade ; 
and  by  the  regular  lighting,  in  which  it  was  so  long  deficient. 
At  present,  nothing  can  be  more  brilliant  than  the  scene  it 
presents  at  night,  with  its  shops,  clubs,  and  coffee-houses, 
illuminated  by  reflectors,  and  enlivened  by  the  gay  throngs 
crowding  to  and  from  six  or  eight  well-frequented  theatres. 
At  all  hours  of  the  day,  however,  it  presents  an  animated 
panorama,  more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix  and  of  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  under  the  trees  in 
front  of  which  chairs  are  let  out  for  the  use  of  fashionables 
and  idlers,  who  resort  thither  to  eat  ices,  read  the  newspapers, 
and  listen  to  bands  of  itinerant  musicians. 

At  some  distance  further,  the  Boulevards  assume  a  more 
solidly  commercial  appearance,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bourse 
and  the  Eue  Bergere,  containing  many  banking  houses  and 
private  residences.  Further  still,  on  the  Boulevards  of  Saint 
Denis  and  Saint  Martin,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Jewish  quarter,  the  shops  and  population  are  much  the 
same  as  in  our  own  capital,  and  towards  the  Marais  and  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoine  they  are  chiefly  of  a  wholesale  cha- 
racter. 

The  private  residences  on  the  Boulevards  are  few  in 
number,  and  gradually  disappearing,  on  account  of  the  great 
value  of  the  ground  for  commercial  purposes.  "Within  these 
few  years,  the  Hotel  de  Biron,  the  gardens  of  whose  elegant 
pavilions  extended  to  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  has  given 
place  to  a  row  of  houses  ;  which  has  also  been  the  fate  of  the 
mansion  of  the  banker  Eougemont,  the  beautiful  garden 
of  which  till  then  existed  in  the  same  state  as  when  the 
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hotel  was  inhabited  by  the  President  Lainoignon,  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Boulevard  du  Temple,  in  which  are  situated  all  the 
minor  theatres  of  Paris,  has  always  been  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  populace,  and  forms  a  sort  of  perpetual  fair,  from  the 
succession  of  puppet  shows,  mountebanks,  and  itinerant 
orchestras  constantly  exhibiting  there,  more  particularly  on 
Sunday  evenings ;  but  these  exhibitions  are  no  longer  al- 
lowed. 

On  the  Boulevard  de  Bondy,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
stands  a  magnificent  fountain,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Chateau  d'Eau,  executed  by  Girard  in  1811,  at  a  cost  of 
7000Z.  sterling.  It  consists  of  five  concentric  basins  placed 
one  above  the  other,  from  which  the  water  falls  in  successive 
sheets,  in  addition  to  the  streams  issuing  from  the  mouths  of 
the  antique  lions  adorning  the  four  pedestals.  The  largest 
of  these  basins,  composed  of  Chateau-Landon  stone,  is  90 
feet  in  diameter. 

Bound  this  fine  and  vivifying  monument,  the  waters  of 
which  are  constantly  playing,  a  flower  market  is  held  once  a 
week ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  scene 
then  presented  by  this  airy  portion  of  the  Boulevard. 

At  no  great  distance  from  this  spot,  facing  the  Cafe  Turc, 
in  the  gardens  of  which  evening  concerts  are  held  through- 
out the  summer,  stood  the  small  house  from  one  of  whose 
wings  the  infernal  machine  of  Pieschi  was  discharged.  It  is 
now  demolished,  and  a  large  and  newly  erected  mansion  oc- 
cupies its  site. 

At  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  Boulevard,  however,  is  a 
site  rich  in  historical  associations,  the 

PLACE  DE  LA  BASTILLE. 

Until  the  year  1565,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Henri  II.  from  the  wound  received  in  tilting  at  a  tournament 
from  the  Comte  de  Montgomery,  the  palace  of  the  Tournelle, 
in  which  the  fatal  event  took  place,  was  deserted  by  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  the  fashionable  quarter  of  Paris  was  the 
Marais,  comprising  the  Quartier  Saint  Antoine,  in  which, 
among  other  public  edifices,  was  situated  the  fortress  of  the 
Bastille,  in  latter  years  used  only  as  a  state  prison. 
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Like  most  edifices  of  a  similar  nature,  the  Bastille  became 
odious  in  the  sight  of  the  people ;  and,  as  the  receptacle  of 
individuals  arrested  by  virtue  of  a  lettre  de  cachet,  was  the 
scene  of  many  memorable  abuses  of  authority.  It  was  con- 
sequently against  this  monument  of  arbitrary  power  that  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  populace  was  directed  in  1789 ;  and 
its  capture  by  their  hands,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  un- 
fortunate victims  therein  confined,  were  followed  by  its 
total  demolition,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

A  great  portion  of  the  materials  of  the  Bastille  was  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  Pont  de  Louis  XVI. ;  but 
for  many  years  after  its  destruction  the  vast  area  remained 
encumbered  with  heaps  of  rubbish — fragments  of  the  old 
fortress  which  had  played  so  memorable  a  part  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Paris. 

According  to  the  plans  of  the  Directory,  the  moat  of  the 
desecrated  pile  was  converted  to  an  important  public  purpose 
under  the  name  of  the  Canal  Saint  Martin,  and  a  project 
was  devised  by  Baron  Denon  to  create  a  magnificent  fountain 
on  the  spot.  Upon  a  semicircular  arch  over  the  canal  was 
to  stand  a  colossal  elephant  of  bronze,  72  feet  in  height,  from 
the  trunk  of  which  was  to  issue  a  prodigious  jet  of  water. 
One  of  the  legs  of  this  enormous  animal  was  to  have  con- 
tained a  staircase  enabling  persons  to  ascend  to  the  tower 
upon  its  back,  which  would  have  commanded  a  fine  view. 
Nothing  more  of  this  splendid  design  was  completed  than 
the  plaster  model. 

Upon  the  base  constructed  under  Napoleon  to  receive  this 
monument,  it  was  projected,  at  the  period  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  to  place  a  colossal  figure  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
but  a  fatality  seemed  attached  to  the  spot,  and  long  before 
the  figure  could  be  cast  the  throne  of  Charles  X.  was  over- 
thrown. The  site  became  again  the  scene  of  civil  tumults. 
Here  it  was,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Paubourg  Saint  Antoine, 
that  the  insurgents  of  June,  1848,  erected  their  strongest 
barricade,  which  it  required  all  the  efforts  of  artillery  to 
overthrow.  The  corner  house,  No.  2,  was  riddled  with 
cannon-balls,  and  very  nearly  destroyed.  The  vacant  space 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Eoquette  was  occupied  by  a 
house,  which  fell  to  the  ground  under  the  fire  of  the  as- 
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sailants.  It  was  on  this  barricade  that  Monseigneur  Denis 
Afire,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  met  with  his  death,  in  attempting 
to  persuade  the  insurgents  to  desist  from  their  fratricidal 
struggle.* 

The  present  ornament  of  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  consists 
in  a  bronze  column  called 

THE  COLUMN  OF  JULY. 

The  height  of  the  column  is  about  154  feet,  the  diameter 
12  feet.  Including  the  base,  and  the  figure  on  its  summit, 
which  measures  15  feet,  the  column  of  the  Bastille  has  the 
advantage  of  the  column  in  the  Place  Vend6me  by  25  feet. 

One  moiety  of  the  column  is  devoted  to  commemorate  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  fell  in  the  taking  of  the  Bastille ; 
the  other  half  to  the  memory  of  those  who  were  killed  on 
the  spot  in  July,  1830.  The  cost  of  this  monument  was 
about  50,000Z.  sterling.  The  foundations  were  laid  by  Louis 
Philippe,  July  28,  1831.  On  the  western  side  of  the  pedestal 
is  figured,  in  bold  relief,  a  lion  passant,  and  underneath  the 
following  inscription  : 

A  la  gloire  des  Citoyens  Fransais,  qui  s'armerent  et  combatlirent  pour  la 
defense  des  libertes  publiques  dans  les  memorables  journees  des  27,  28,  29 
Juillet,  1830. 

*  On  June  25,  1848,  the  archbishop,  justly  grieved  on  account  of  the 
bloody  conflict  which  had  been  for  the  last  three  days  spreading  desolation 
throughout  the  metropolis,  waited  upon  General  Cavaignac,  then  chief  of  the 
executive  power,  and  offered  to  go  in  person  to  induce  the  insurgents  by 
words  of  peace  to  lay  down  their  arms.  General  Cavaignac  instantly  gave 
his  consent,  and  the  worthy  prelate  proceeded  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille, 
and,  after  obtaining  from  General  Perot  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  the 
space  of  an  hour,  advanced  towards  the  barricade  preceded  by  a  young  man 
carrying  a  green  branch  before  him  in  token  of  peace.  At  his  approach  the 
insurgents  stopped  their  fire,  and  appeared  to  listen  attentively  to  the  words 
of  the  apostle  of  peace,  when,  by  some  unfortunate  misunderstanding,  the 
fire  recommenced.  The  archbishop,  seeing  that  his  efforts  were  vain,  was 
retiring,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  ball.  The  insurgents  instantly  carried 
him  to  the  hospice  of  the  Quinze-Vingts,  loudly  declaring  that  they  were 
innocent  of  the  act.  The  extraction  of  the  ball  was  impossible  :  the  high- 
minded  prelate,  after  passing  the  night  in  the  parlour  of  the  cure'  of  the 
hospice,  was  transported  to  his  palace,  where  he  died  on  the  following  day. 
His  last  words  were :  "  May  my  blood  be  the  last  spilt  in  civil  war !"  The 
Constituent  Assembly  decreed  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame. 
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On  the  opposite  side  is  the  date  of  the  Laws  decreeing  the 
monument,  and  the  other  two  sides  bear  the  dates  of  the 
27th,  28th,  and  29th  July.     At  the  angles  of  the  pedestal  is 
the  Gallic  cock  bearing  an  oaken  wreath  in  its  claws.     The 
shaft  of  the  pillar  is  partly  fluted,  and  partly  encircled  with 
bands  bearing  lions'  heads,  whose  open  mouths  admit  light 
and  air  to  the  staircase  within.   The  spaces  into  which  these 
bands  divide  the  column  are  filled  with  the  names  of  504* 
patriots  killed  during  the  Three  Days  of  1830.  The  Corinthian 
capital,  over  which  is  a  railed  gallery,  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  piece  of  bronze  ever  cast,  being  16-J-  feet  wide ;  it  is 
ornamented  with  lions'  heads,  children  bearing  garlands,  &c. 
Surmounting  the  capital  is  a  gilt  globe,  and  on  it  stands 
a  colossal  figure,   gilt  also,  representing  the  "  Genius  of 
Liberty;"  in  its  right  hand  is  a  torch,  in  its  left  a  broken 
chain ;  it  stands  on  one  foot,  with  wings  expanded,  as  if  in 
the  act  of  taking  flight.     Unlike  the  column  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  the  metallic  cylinders  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
not  supported  by  masonry  within ;  the  staircase,  therefore, 
vibrates  perceptibly  to  every  blast  of  wind.     This  monument 
was  inaugurated  with  great  ceremony  on  July  28, 1840,  when 
the  remains  of  the  victims  of  1830  were  deposited  in  the  vaults 
underneath.     In  the  marble  basement  is  a  circular  corridor, 
paved  with  white  marble,  relieved  with  stars  and  crosses  of 
black  marble,  and  lighted  by  windows  of  stained  glass.     De- 
scending a  few  steps  are  the  sepulchral  vaults,  secured  by 
four  cast-iron  doors,  ornamented  with  rich  tracery.     Each 
vault  contains  a  vast  sarcophagus  14  yards  in  length,  1  in 
width,  and  1  deep.      The  remains   of  most   of  the   com- 
batants who  fell  in  February,  1848,  were  also  transferred 
here.  Around  the  base  of  the  pedestal  is  an  enclosure  flagged 
with  marble,  and  protected  by  a  massive  iron  railing.     The 
throne  of  Louis  Philippe  was  burnt  here  on  the  24th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1848. 

JNot  very  far  from  the  site  of  the  Bastille  stood  formerly 
the  beautiful  hotel  and  gardens  of  Beaumarchais,  the  author 
of  the  philosophical  comedy  of  the  "  Mariage  de  Figaro," 
the  influence  of  which  was  not  without  its  effect  in  hasten- 
ing the  epoch  of  the  Revolution.  The  hotel  was  sold  and 
demolished  in  1823,  to  make  way  for  a  canal,  uniting  the 
basin  of  La  Villette  with  the  moat  of  the  Bastille ;  and  a 
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public  depot  of  salt  was  appropriately  constructed  on  that 
part  of  the  gardens  of  the  witty  dramatist  which  border  upon 
the  Boulevards. 

Nearly  opposite  to  this  is  the  small  theatre  of  the  Porte 
Saint  Antoine,  opened  under  the  auspices  of  Victor  Hugo,  the 
poet,  who  resided  in  the  adjoining  quaint  old  square  of  the 
Place  Eoyale — commenced  in  the  time  of  Henri  IV.,  upon 
the  site  of  the  tilting-ground  of  the  Palais  de  la  Tournelle,  so 
called  from  its  many  turrets. 

The  Tournelle  was  reconstructed  by  Henri  II.,  in  1554. 
It  occupied  a  great  extent  of  ground ;  and  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring streets  bear  names  which  mark  the  site  of  some  of  its 
principal  parts.     It  was  in  this  palace  that  the  masquerade 
took  place  which  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Charles  VI. ;  and 
it  was  in  the  great  court  that  the  tournament  was  held,  in 
which  Henri  II.,  tilting  with  the  Comte  de  Montgomery, 
received  a  wound  in  the  eye,  of  which  he  died.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  event,  Catherine  de  Medicis  caused  the  palace 
to  be  demolished  in  1565,  and  the  present  "  Place"  was  begun 
in  1604,  under  Henri  IV.     This  was  formerly  the  court  end 
of  the  town  ;  it  is  now  principally  inhabited  by  persons  of 
limited  income,  who  like  the  stateliness  of  large  and  quiet 
apartments  without  the  expense  of  fashionable  quarters. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  effect  produced  by 
retreating  from  the  west  end  of  the  town  or  the  crowded 
Boulevards  on  a  sunny  summer  day  into  this  secluded 
quarter,  which  exhibits  all  the  torpor  and  tranquillity  of  an 
obscure  Flemish  town. 

The  Marais,  more  especially  the  Bue  des  Tournelles  and 
a  portion  of  the  Bue  St.  Antoine,  contains,  however,  many 
princely  old  mansions,  which  are  now  occupied  by  families 
connected  with  the  courts  of  law,  or  by  manufactories.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  desertion  of  the  Marais  by  families  of  rank 
is  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  situation,  which  originated 
the  removal  of  the  court,  and  eventually  the  migration  of  its 
satellites. 

In  the  time  of  Henri  IV.,  when  Sully,  as  grand  master  of, 
the  artillery,  inhabited  the  Arsenal  closely  adjoining,  it  still, 
however,  remained  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town ;  and,, 
thirty  years  later,  we  find,  from  the  letters  of  Madame  de 
Sevign§,  whose  hotel,  beautifully  decorated  by  Jean  Goujon, 
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and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hotel  de  Carnavalet,  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  adjacent  street  of  the  Culture  Sainte  Cathe- 
rine, that  her  abode  was  surrounded  by  the  hotels  of  families 
of  the  highest  consideration. 

PLACE  EOTALE. 

The  Place  Eoyale,  which  consists  of  a  regular  square  of 
houses  of  red  brick,  coped  with  stone,  with  high  peaked  roofs, 
and  on  the  basement  floor  a  wide  but  low  arcade,  was  com- 
pleted under  Louis  XIII. ;  a  statue  of  whom  was  placed  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  which  is  di- 
vided into  alleys,  ornamented  by  four  granite  fountains  of 
no  great  beauty.  In  the  first  revolution  this  figure  was  de- 
stroyed, and  has  since  been  replaced  by  an  equestrian  statue 
of  white  marble,  from  the  chisel  of  Dupaty,  which,  rising  in 
the  centre  of  a  mass  of  chesnut-trees,  produces  a  very  striking 
effect.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  marred  by  an  unsightly 
prop  under  the  horse,  rendered  necessary  by  the  weight  of 
the  statue. 

In  the  Eue  Saint  Antoine,  immediately  adjoining  the  Place 
Eoyale,  is  the  Hotel  de  Sully,  the  work  of  Ducerceau,  richly 
sculptured  and  ornamented.  The  ancient  royal  residence, 
the  Hotel  de  Saint  Paul,  stood  near  the  same  spot ;  a  portion 
of  which,  formerly  inhabited  by  Charles  V.  in  1360,  by  whom 
it  was  purchased  from  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  is  still  stand- 
ing, under  the  name  of  the  H6tel  de  Sens,  one  of  the  most 
curious  specimens  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  middle 
-ages  now  existing.  It  was  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  formed  part  of  the  Hotel  de  Saint  Paul.  The  gateway, 
flanked  by  two  overhanging  peaked  turrets,  has  a  finely- 
groined  roof.  High  up,  to  the  left,  the  visitor  will  see  an 
eight-pounder  ball  lodged  in  the  old  grey  wall;  underneath 
is  "  28  Juillet,  1830."  The  windows  are  curious  ;  and  there 
is  a  remarkable  turret  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
court.  By  ascending  the  tourelle,  the  visitor  will  find,  at  door 
11,  a  curious  winding  staircase,  leading  to  nearly  the  top 
of  the  highest  turret.  In  the  Eue  de  l'Hotel  de  Ville,  to 
the  left,  is  another  projecting  turret,  with  quaintly- orna- 
mented windows,  and  a  walled-up  Gothic  archway.  This 
hotel,  a  model  of  a  noble  mansion  of  its  epoch,  is  still  in  good 
preservation. 
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All  the  ground  between  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine,  the  moat  of 
the  Bastille,  the  river,  and  the  Rue  du  Piguier,  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  buildings  purchased  by  Charles  V.  when  he 
founded  the  royal  palace,  or  Hotel  de  Saint  Paul,  so  called 
on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  church  of  that  name.  The 
king  inhabited  the  hotel  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  at  the 
western  extremity ;  the  Hotel  de  Saint  Maur  was  occupied  by 
his  brothers.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  resided  in  the  Hotel  de 
Saint  Paul,  as  Regent  of  France.  His  duchess  dying  here,  was 
buried  in  the  neighbouring  convent  of  the  Celestins,  whose 
church,  built  by  Charles  V.,  contained  a  greater  number  of 
tombs  of  illustrious  personages  than  any  in  Paris.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  chapelle  d' Orleans,  containing  splendid 
mausoleums  appropriated  to  the  remains  of  the  brother  of 
Charles  VI.  and  the  descendants  of  the  house  of  Orleans- 
Longueville.  During  the  demolition  of  part  of  the  ancient 
church  in  May,  1847,  several  tombs  were  discovered  at  ten 
feet  below  the  surface,  one  of  which  was  that  of  a  daughter 
of  King  John  of  England,  surnamed  Lackland,  and  brother 
of  Richard  I.  Within  the  enclosure  were  several  edifices, 
the  names  of  which  may  still  be  traced  in  some  of  the  streets 
built  on  their  site.  Another  curious  monument  in  this  quiet 
quarter  of  Paris  is 
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originally  erected  in  1396  by  the  city  of  Paris ;  but  having 
been  destroyed  two  centuries  later  by  a  terrible  explosion,  it 
was  reconstructed  on  a  finer  scale  by  Charles  IX.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  that  the  Arsenal 
assumed  much  importance,  at  the  period  when  his  minister 
Sully  was  grand  master  of  the  artillery,  and  presided  over 
the  works.  On  his  way  to  visit  the  Arsenal,  along  the  Rue 
Saint  Honore,  the  king  was  assassinated  in  1610. 

The  foundries  created  at  the  Arsenal  for  the  casting  of 
cannon  were  devoted,  under  Louis  XIV.,  to  the  casting  of 
the  bronze  statues  destined  to  adorn  the  palaces  of  Marly  and 
Versailles.  But  in  the  time  of  the  regent  Duke  of  Orleans 
considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  Arsenal ;  and  a 
handsome  modern  residence  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
grand  master,  containing  many  commodious  suites  of  apart- 
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ments.  It  was  in  one  of  these  that  Madame  de  Grenlis  spent 
the  last  years  of  her  life ;  and  the  spot  is  still  dear  to  the 
lovers  of  literature  as  the  residence  of  the  late  Charles 
JNTodier,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  modern  romance  writers, 
who  for  many  years  occupied  the  post  of  librarian.  The 
public  library  of  the  Arsenal,  founded  by  the  Marquis  de 
Paulmy  d'Argenson,  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  contains  one 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  printed  volumes,  besides  nearly 
seven  thousand  manuscripts,  including  many  valuable  mis- 
sals and  other  illustrated  works.  The  apartments  of  Sully, 
gilt  and  ornamented  in  the  style  of  the  bedchamber  of  Marie 
de  Medicis  at  the  Luxembourg,  remain  nearly  in  their  original 
condition. 

PRISON  OE  LA  FOECE. 

The  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine  also  contained  the  memorable 
prison  of  La  Force,  formerly  the  hotel  of  the  duke  of  that 
name;  but  converted,  in  1780,  to  a  use  for  which  it  was 
peculiarly  ill  adapted.  It  was  demolished  in  1851,  and  new 
streets  opened  on  its  site,  in  consequence  of  the  completion 
of  the  Prison  Modele  in  the  Hue  de  Lyon. 

CONSERVATOIRE  DES  ARTS  ET  METIERS. 

Another  interesting  monument  in  this  quarter  of  the 
town  is  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  a  collec- 
tion of  models  of  every  modern  improvement  in  machinery 
connected  with  the  arts  and  manufactures,  commenced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  revolution,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Abbe  Gregoire,  with  the  collections  of  Vaucanson  and 
Pajot  d'Ozembray. 

In  1798,  these  valuable  models  were  first  collected  in  the 
dormitories  of  the  fine  old  abbey  of  Saint  Martin  des  Champs ; 
when  a  law  was  passed  obliging  all  persons  taking  out  a 
patent  to  deposit  a  model  of  the  improvement  introduced  in 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  In  1810,  a  school  of 
drawing  and  mathematics  was  added  to  the  establishment  by 
Napoleon,  connected  with  branch  schools  of  similar  purpose 
in  various  cities  of  the  provinces. 

The  buildings  alone  of  this  interesting  institution  are 
well  deserving  attention.    The  chapel  of  the  abbey  was 
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constructed  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Pierre  de  Monte- 
reau,  the  architect  of  the  matchless  Saint e  Chapelle,  and  the 
refectory  is  also  the  work  of  the  same  great  master.  A  curious 
pulpit,  with  a  balustrade  of  pierced  stone- work,  is  very  beau- 
tiful ;  and  the  galleries,  containing  the  machines,  are  remark- 
able for  their  proportions  and  extent.  The  modern  staircase 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Paris. 

On  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  this  wealthy  and  important 
old  monastery  a  publife  market,  with  handsome  fountains,  has 
been  erected.  The  neighbourhood  contains  a  tower  or  two 
with  peaked  roofs,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  boundary 
wall  of  the  majestic  abbey  of  Saint  Martin. 

BOULEVABDS  OF  STBASBOURG  AND  SEBASTOPOL. 

Many  old  streets  in  this  quarter  have  been  demolished  to 
clear  the  ground  for  the  magnificent  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol, 
a  continuation  in  direct  line  to  the  Seine  of  the  Boulevard  de 
Strasbourg,  so  called  as  leading  to  the  terminus  of  the  great 
eastern  railway  of  France,  opened  in  1853,  at  a  cost  of 
7,750,000  fr. 

At  the  end  of  the  new  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  between 
the  Hotel  de  Yille  and  the  Place  du  Chatelet,  stands  the 
ancient  tower  of 
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It  is  the  only  part  remaining  of  the  church  of  that  name,  erected 
in  1508-22,  and  demolished  in  1789,  and  formed  the  area  of  a 
market,  now  absorbed  in  the  Eue  de  Eivoli.  It  was  bought 
by  the  municipality,  in  1836,  for  250,000  fr.,  and  has  since 
cost  upwards  of  750,000  fr.  for  repairs.  This  magnificent 
tower,  which  is  156  feet  in  height,  was  formerly  surmounted 
by  a  spire  30  feet  high,  and  is  at  present  one  of  the  purest 
relics  of  Gothic  architecture  extant.  The  turret  at  the  north- 
western angle,  the  battlement  at  the  summit,  and  its  profuse 
and  graceful  tracery,  are  its  principal  features.  The  new 
street  passes  three  metres  below  its  foot.  On  lowering  the 
soil  several  curious  sculptures  and  relics  were  found,  besides 
many  bones,  the  ground  having  formerly  been  a  churchyard. 
This  tower  is  now  the  centre  of  a  square  planted  with  trees ; 
its  basement  is  receiving  suitable  ornaments ;  the  statue  of 
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Saint  Jacques  and  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists  have 
now  been  placed  on  the  summit.  Other  statues  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  niches,  including  a  statue  of  Pascal,  with  an 
inscription  commemorating  his  first  experiments  on  that 
tower  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  A  raised 
platform  is  to  be  constructed  around  the  base,  and  lions 
spouting  water  are  to  be  placed  at  the  corners. 

THE  TEMPLE. 

In  the  Rue  du  Temple  is  an  expiatory  chapel,  erected  in 
1823,  on  the  site  of  the  prison  which  witnessed  the  sufferings 
of  Louis  XV I.  and  his  family,  and  now  belonging  to  a  convent 
of  Benedictines. 

The  Temple,  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  knights  of  Saint 
John,  was  built  in  1222,  and  consisted  of  a  large  square 
tower  flanked  with  four  turrets,  which  for  a  time  served  as  a 
treasury  to  the  kings  of  France,  and  subsequently  as  a  de- 
pository for  the  archives  of  the  order  of  Malta. 

In  1792,  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  were  imprisoned  in 
the  Temple,  from  whence  the  unfortunate  king  was  led  to 
the  scaffold ;  and  the  tower  being  now  converted  into  a  state 
prison,  Pichegru,  Toussaint  FOuverture,  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
and  other  remarkable  personages,  became  prisoners  in  the 
Temple.  The  tower  containing  those  memorable  apartments 
was  destroyed  in  1805. 

Previous  to  the  Eevolution,  the  Temple  possessed  the  privi- 
lege of  royal  palaces,  of  affording  sanctuary  from  the  laws ; 
and  all  that  portion  of  the  old  precincts  not  included  in  the 
apartments  of  the  grand  prior  was  the  property  of  private 
persons,  and  let  to  small  tradespeople  and  insolvent  debtors. 
The  palace  of  the  grand  prior,  which  was  built  in  1566  by 
Jacques  de  Souvre,  after  the  plans  of  Delisle,  was  repaired 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Chevalier  d' Orleans, 
then  grand  master  ;  and  in  1812  it  was  again  repaired  and  em- 
bellished by  the  Emperor,  with  a  view  of  affording  a  residence 
for  the  Ministre  des  Cultes.  In  1814,  the  Due  d'Angouleme 
being  nominal  prior,  it  was  converted  into  a  convent  of 
Benedictine  ladies,  which  it  still  remains.  A  portico  of  Ionic 
columns,  adorned  with  colossal  statues  by  Pujol,  forms  the 
entrance,  and  the  front  towards  the  court  is  also  ornamented 
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with  statues.  Between  the  convent  and  the  Marche  du  Temple 
stands  the  Expiatory  Chapel,  in  memory  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
high  altar  of  which  is  embellished  with  pictures  by  Lafond. 

The  Fontaine  de  Vendome,  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
old  Temple,  is  named  after  the  Chevalier  de  Vendome,  one 
of  the  grand  priors. 

CHAPELLE  EXPIATOIKE,  BUE  d'aNJOTJ  SAINT  HOKOEE. 

A  melancholy  but  not  unnatural  association  with  the  prison 
of  the  unfortunate  family  of  Louis  XVI.  suggests  a  notice  of 
their  final  resting-place — the  Cimetiere  de  la  Madeleine — 
on  the  site  of  which  another  Expiatory  Chapel  has  been 
erected. 

After  the  interment  of  the  king  and  queen  in  the  parochial 
churchyard  of  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  where  they  suffered, 
the  ground,  purchased  by  a  Monsieur  Descloseaux,  was 
ostensibly  converted  by  him  into  an  orchard,  with  a  view  to 
secure  it  from  popular  animosity.  But  the  royal  graves  were 
kept  sacred  by  his  pious  care,  and  the  flowers  growing  there 
annually  preserved  for  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme. 
,  At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  ground  was  re- 
purchased by  Louis  XVIII. ;  the  remains  of  his  royal 
brother  and  his  queen  carefully  exhumed  and  transported  in 
great  state  to  Saint  Denis ;  and  over  the  spot  where  they 
had  lain,  which  contained  also  the  bodies  of  innumerable 
victims  of  the  guillotine,  besides  a  vast  number  of  the  Swis3 
Guard,  was  consecrated  an  expiatory  chapel,  after  the  design 
of  Eontaine,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  surmounted  in  the  centre 
by  a  dome.  This  elegant  little  structure  contains  monumental 
statues  of  the  king  and  Marie  Antoinette,  in  white  marble, 
each  supported  by  an  angel ;  with  an  inscription  in  letters 
of  gold  on  an  entablature  of  black  marble,  recording  the  last 
will  of  Louis  XVIII.  A  series  of  bas-reliefs  surrounds  the 
chapel ;  under  which  is  a  subterranean  chapel,  containing, 
on  the  precise  spot  where  the  body  of  the  king  was  found, 
an  altar  of  grey  marble. 

Mass  is  daily  performed  in  the  chapel ;  the  effect  of  which 
ceremony,  owing  to  the  associations  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, is  solemn  and  interesting.  A  small  funereal  garden, 
planted  with  cypresses,  surrounds  the  chapel. 
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LA  MADELEINE. 

Meanwhile,  in  place  of  the  old  church  of  La  Madeleine, 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  was  found  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  parish,  a  new  church  was  commenced  in 
1763,  opposite  to  the  Eue  Eoyale,  after  the  designs  of  Con- 
stant d'lvry.  The  Eevolution  intervening,  caused  the  works 
to  be  abandoned;  but  in  1808,  Napoleon  determined  to 
appropriate  so  fine  a  site  to  his  projected  Temple  of  Glory. 

A  new  building  was  consequently  commenced  by  Yignon, 
after  the  plan  of  a  Eoman  temple.  But  on  the  downfal  of 
Napoleon,  in  1815,  Louis  XVIII.  resolved  to  re-convert  the 
Madeleine  into  a  Christian  church,  to  receive  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family. 

The  works  were  accordingly  resumed;  though  at  one  time, 
on  the  demolition  of  the  Opera  House  after  the  assassination 
of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  it  was  contemplated  to  devote  the 
unlucky  site  of  the  Madeleine  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
Academie  de  Musique ! 

The  church  is  now  complete,  and  may  be  cited  as  the  most 
beautiful  produced  in  Europe  by  the  genius  of  modern 
architecture. 

The  building  is  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  fifty-two 
Corinthian  columns,  sixty  feet  high  and  six  in  diameter, 
channelled,  with  flat  surfaces  like  those  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Eome.  The  capitals  are  nine  feet  high,  the  whole  being 
formed  of  the  beautiful  white  stone  of  Chateau-Landon. 

The  southern  portico  may  be  termed  double,  having  a 
second  row  of  columns ;  and  of  this,  as  in  the  portico  of  the 
northern  end,  eight  columns  support  the  pediment,  while 
eighteen  adorn  the  sides  of  the  building.  An  alto-relievo  by 
Lemaire,  representing  the  Last  Judgment,  adorns  the  pedi- 
'  ment  of  the  southern  portico,  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  seventeen  feet  high.  On  a  tablet  in  the 
frieze  is  an  inscription — 

D.  O.  M.  SUB  INVOC.  S.  M.  MAGDALENjK, 

The  roof  is  covered  with  copper ;  and  the  corridor,  formed 
by  the  space  between  the  columns  and  the  building,  has  a 
richly  carved  ceiling — the  wall  being  divided  into  niches, 
resting  on  a  surbasement. 

The  church  of  La  Madeleine  stands  nobly  isolated ;  one 
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front  overlooking  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  through  the  fine 
avenue  formed  by  the  Eue  Eoyaie ;  the  other,  a  handsome 
new  street  of  considerable  width,  called  Eue  Tronchin.  The 
area  on  either  side  is  planted  with  trees,  having  a  simple 
stone  fountain  in  the  centre,  near  which,  twice  a  week,  is 
held  the  flower  market  of  La  Madeleine. 

A  richly  sculptured  doorway  leads  into  the  interior  of  the 
edifice,  as  figured  in  the  accompanying  plate.  The  structure 
forms  a  vast  hall,  undivided  by  aisles,  with  a  semicircular  ter- 
mination at  the  northern  end,  to  receive  the  high  altar.  The 
light  is  wholly  admitted  from  above  by  means  of  three  domes, 
the  centres  of  which  are  formed  into  skylights,  with  a  similar 
opening  over  the  altar.  The  domes  are  supported  by  Corin- 
thian columns,  standing  detached  from  the  walls ;  and  the 
three  recesses  thus  formed  are  destined  for  altars.  A  range 
of  small  Ionic  columns,  standing  on  a  surbasement  eight 
feet  high,  surrounds  the  building,  and  supports  the  gallery 
above. 

The  high  altar  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  the 
pavement  of  the  church,  bases  of  the  columns,  and  walls,  are 
richly  encrusted  with  highly  polished  French  marbles,  pro- 
ducing a  beautiful  effect.  The  stone  composing  the  interior 
of  the  church  is  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  the  ceiling  carved 
in  compartments  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  exquisite 
mouldings.  It  was  subsequently  determined  to  gild  these 
ornaments,  in  order  to  obviate  the  uniform  whiteness  of  the 
interior,  which  is  nevertheless  painted  in  fresco,  in  various 
medallions  and  compartments,  by  a  new  process  of  great 
durability,  by  the  hands  of  Abel  de  Pujol,  Girard,  Thomas, 
Ziegler,  and  others.  Alto-relievos  by  Poyatier,  Pradier,  and 
Eude,  adorn  the  domes.  The  organ  is  placed  under  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  vestibule,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
lateral  chapels  for  the  baptismal  and  marriage  services. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  grandeur  of  this  fine  interior, 
which,  in  point  of  decoration,  far  exceeds  any  modern  church. 
The  edifice  constitutes  one  of  the  boasts  of  the  capital ;  and, 
viewed  by  moonlight  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Boule- 
vards, forcibly  recals  the  glories  of  the  Parthenon,  or  some 
of  the  antique  temples  of  Sicily. 

The  name  of  the  church  of  La  Madeleine  still,  however,  in 
spite  of  all  its  changes  of  destination,  connects  itself  pain- 
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fully  with  the  memory  of  those  who  were  consigned  to  an 
ignominious  grave  in  the  precincts  of  its  ancient  cemetery, 
amid  the  horrors  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror 

The  Place  de  la  Madeleine  is  shortly  to  be  connected  with 
the  Barriere  de  Monceaux  and  the  Park  of  Neuilly  by  the 
Boulevard  Malesherbes. 

On  entering  the  Boulevard,  the  visitor  will  see,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Eue  des  Capucines,  the  spot  where,  on  the 
night  of  the  23rd  of  February,  1848,  the  eventful  shot  was 
fired  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  This  site 
was  occupied  at  the  time,  and  until  September,  1853,  by  the 
Foreign-office,  a  building  erected  by  the  minister  Bertin  in 
the  eighteenth  century.*  It  was  taken  on  the  13th  Vende- 
miaire  by  General  Bonaparte,  who  inhabited  it  for  some 
years,  and  afterwards  gave  the  property  to  Marshal  Berthier, 
who  sold  it  to  the  Government  in  1821. 

HOTEL  DE  SAINT  AIGNAN. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  dull  and  tranquil 
streets  of  the  Marais ;  among  the  more  densely  populated 
portions,  or  lower  town  of  the  city  of  Paris,  will  be  found  a 
quarter  rarely  visited  by  foreigners,  containing  many  ancient 
hotels  replete  with  historical  reminiscences  ;  such  as  that  of 
Saint  Aignan,  a  fine  Corinthian  edifice  in  the  Eue  Saint  Avoye, 
built  by  Le  Muet,  on  the  site  of  the  house  where  the  Con- 
netable  Anne  de  Montmorency  died  of  his  wounds,  after 
the  battle  of  Saint  Denis,  in  1567 ;  a  name  which  it  lost 
on  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  eccentric  President  de 
Mesmes.  Henri  II.  often  resided  here,  and  it  was  then 
the  Hotel  de  Montmorency. 

HOTEL  DES  AECHIVES. 

A  few  streets  further  stands  the  curious  old  Hotel  de 
JSoubise,  upon  the  site  of  the  abode  of  the  Connetable  de 
Clisson.  After  passing  through  the  family  of  the  Guises,  it 
became  the  property  of  the  noble  family  of  Eohan  in  1617, 
who  inhabited  it  till  the  last  century.     A  gateway  still  re- 

*  The  shop-front  of  Mr.  Giroux's  •immense  premises  occupies  the  precise 
position  of  the  gate  of  the  old  Foreign- office,  around  which  the  soldiers 
stood  on  the  night  alluded  to.  A  new  street  has  been  run  across  part  of  the 
ground,  to  connect  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines  with  the  Rue  Neuve  Saint 
Augustin. 
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mams  of  the  old  structure,  crowned  with  a  turret  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  old  building  extends  to  a  great 
depth,  and  with  its  grands  et  petits  appartements,  constituted 
the  proud  residence  of  a  family  whose  motto  was,  "  Eoi  ne 
suis ;  Prince  ne  daigne  ;  Rohan  suis." 

The  grand  suite  of  apartments  on  the  first  floor  remains 
nearly  as  when  inhabited  by  the  illustrious  family  of  Guise 
two  centuries  ago,  while  several  of  the  smaller  apartments, 
more  recently  decorated,  contain  frescoes  from  the  pencil  of 
Boucher.  In  one  of  the  former  is  a  window  looking  into  the 
Rue  du  Chaume,  belonging  to  the  boudoir  of  a  Duchesse  de 
Guise,  from  whence  it  is  said  her  lover  precipitated  himself 
into  the  street  on  the  approach  of  the  duke.  After  the 
revolution  of  1789,  some  families  of  noble  birth,  who  had 
suffered  by  the  times,  were  lodged  here  by  order  of  Napoleon. 

It  is  now  the  Record-office,  called  Palais  des  Archives, 
and  contains  the  archives  of  Prance,  deposited  there  under 
the  reign  of  Napoleon.  This  precious  collection  originated 
with  the  National  Assembly  in  1789,  and  to  it  were  after- 
wards joined,  besides  all  the  acts  and  proces-verbaux  of 
the  Legislature,  the  domanial  and  administrative  archives, 
the  charters  and  other  documents  of  the  monastic  bodies, 
public  papers  relating  to  the  topography  and  statistics  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  several  other  objects  of  value  and 
rarity.  Though  at  one  time  of  far  higher  interest,  as  con- 
centrating the  noble  collections  carried  off  by  Napoleon 
from  foreign  countries  and  restored  at  his  downfal,  the  his- 
torical museum  of  the  archives  of  France  is  in  the  highest 
degree  important,  and  admirably  well  arranged  ;  in  the  first 
instance,  under  the  care  of  Camus,  and  more  recently  of 
Michelet  the  historian. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  objects  of  interest  deposited  at 
the  museum  of  archives  are  the  ancient  charters  of  the  abbeys 
of  Saint  Denis  and  Saint  Germain-des-Pres,  granted  by 
Dagobert  and  Childebert,  and  engrossed  upon  linen  or 
papyrus ;  all  the  diplomas  of  nobility  and  acts  of  sequestra- 
tion of  the  kingdom  from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  con- 
fiscated papers  of  all  persons  convicted  of  high  treason,  for 
many  centuries,  down  to  Fieschi  and  Alibaud;  the  iron 
chest  made  by  order  of  the  National  Assembly,  to  contain 
the  golden  bulls  of  the  papal  decrees  ;  the  wills  of  the  suc- 
cessive sovereigns  of  Trance;  the  plates  of  the  assignats; 
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several  autograph  letters  of  Napoleon,  including  one  to 
Louis  XYIII. ;  the  livres  rouges  of  Versailles  which  formed 
one  of  the  titles  of  accusation  against  the  royal  family ;  besides 
innumerable  autograph  letters  of  unequalled  interest. 

PALAIS  CARDINAL,  OR  I1IPRIMERIE  IMPERIALE. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  stands  the  Palais  Cardinal, 
belonging  in  the  last  century  to  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan, 
celebrated  in  the  memoirs  of  Marie  Antoinette  for  the 
mysterious  transaction  of  the  diamond  necklace.  The  palace 
is  now  devoted  to  the  magnificent  establishment  of  the  Im- 
primerie  Imperiale,  an  institution  which  owes  it  origin  to 
[Francis  I.  This  institution  is  well  deserving  a  visit ;  many 
curious  specimens  of  typography,  particularly  in  the  Oriental 
languages,  being  executed  there  with  rare  precision.  When 
Pope  Pius  VII.  was  received  at  the  Imprimerie  Imperiale,  the 
Lord's  prayer  was  printed,  in  his  presence,  in  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dialects. 

The  royal  ordinances  and  government  papers  are  here 
executed ;  and  at  the  revolution  of  1830  the  mob  broke  into 
the  printing-office,  and  destroyed  some  of  the  valuable  steam 
machinery,  hoping  to  break  up  the  establishment.  It  is, 
however,  still  supposed  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world  in  founts 
of  type  of  every  language ;  and  the  printers  and  compositors 
are  paid  on  an  unusually  liberal  scale,  so  as  to  attach  them 
for  life  to  the  institution. 

In  this  quarter  stands  the  vast  central  establishment  and 
depositories  of  the  Mont  de  Piete,  so  named  because  the 
proceeds  of  its  loans  upon  pledges  are  applied  by  Govern- 
ment, on  the  system  of  the  Italian  Monte  di  Pieta,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  hospitals. 

The  principal  churches  in  this  quarter  of  the  town  are  those 
of  Saint  Paul,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine,  a  fine  structure, 
in  which  Cardinal  Richelieu  performed  the  first  mass  upon  its 
completion  in  1641,  in  presence  of  Louis  XIII.  and  his 
court,  and  the  subject  of  frequent  allusions  in  all  memoirs 
of  that  and  the  succeeding  reign ;  and  Saint  Oervais,  nearer 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  two  centuries  older,  having  been 
consecrated  in  1420.  It  is  a  highly  interesting  church,  the 
Lady  chapel  behind  the  choir  being  a  chef-d'ceuvre  of  modern 
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art.  Saint  Gervais  possesses  a  few  fine  pictures,  some  painted 
windows  by  the  celebrated  Cousin,  and  a  fine  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  chancellor  Le  Tellier. 

HOTEL  DE  TILDE. 

In  the  adjoining  square,  the  memorable  Place  de  Greve, 
for  centuries  the  place  of  public  executions,  stands  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  always  a  monument  of  considerable  interest,  and, 
since  its  recent  completion,  a  pile  of  unique  beauty  as  a 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  original  Hotel  de  Ville  was  erected  by  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris  in  1357,  on  the  site  of  a  mansion  belonging  to 
Philip  Augustus,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maison  de 
Greve,  or  house  on  the  shore,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  river. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1533  that  the  first  stone  of  the 
present  edifice  was  laid  by  the  Prevot  des  Marchands  ;  and 
the  chief  part  of  the  structure  was  added  in  the  reign  of 
Henri  II.  from  the  plans  of  Dominico  di  Cortona.  It  was 
finished  in  the  time  of  Henri  IV.,  a  modern  equestrian  bas- 
relief  of  whom,  in  bronze,  crowns  the  central  doorway,  re- 
placing the  original  one  destroyed  during  the  Revolution, 
when,  as  well  as  in  the  wars  of  the  Pronde,  the  edifice  sus- 
tained considerable  injury. 

It  was  preserved  from  destruction  by  being  made,  in  1801, 
the  seat  of  the  Prefecture  of  Paris,  when  it  underwent  com- 
plete repair;  and,  between  1837  and  1841,  the  city  of 
Paris  expended  a  sum  of  nearly  200,00OZ.  in  doubling  the 
faQade  and  completing  the  quadrangle.  The  Hotel  de  Ville 
is  now  thoroughly  isolated,  and  from  the  opposite  quay 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  palace. 

It  is  here  that  the  municipality  of  Paris  holds  its  fetes  on 
all  occasions  of  public  rejoicing ;  and  it  is  also  the  residence 
of  the  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  whose  hospitalities  during  the  winter 
season  are  of  a  princely  nature.  In  the  ancient  part  of  the 
building,  opened  on  these  occasions,  is  the  Salle  du  Trone,  a 
splendid  gallery  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  front,  and 
celebrated  for  the  scenes  which  occurred  there  during  the 
first  revolution.  The  room  in  which  Eobespierre  held  his 
council,  and  the  table  on  which  he  was  laid  after  his  jaw  had 
been  broken  by  a  musket- shot,  are  also  to  be  seen  at  the 
Hdtel  de  ViUe. 
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In  addition  to  its  important  municipal  offices,  the  Hotel 
de  Yille  contains  a  public  library  of  sixty  thousand  volumes, 
rich  in  MS.  and  miscellaneous  collections. 

The  Place  de  1'Hotel  de  Ville,  formerly  Place  de  Greve, 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  of  the  public  "  deeds  of  blood  " 
which  have  occurred  in  the  capital.  It  has  been  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  victims  of  all  revolutions,  as  well  as  of 
criminals  who  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  justice :  the  execu- 
tions have,  however,  been  discontinued.  On  March  17, 1848, 
the  Place  was  the  theatre  of  a  monster  manifestation  in  sup- 
port of  the  Provisional  Government,  and,  on  April  16th  fol- 
lowing, an  attempt  to  overthrow  that  Government  was  foiled 
there  by  the  steady  attitude  of  the  National  Guard. 

The  new  houses  facing  the  Hotel  de  Yille  and  the  Seine 
occupy  the  site  of  many  an  historical  building,  among  which 
we  may  mention  the  Hotel  de  Sicile  or  d'Anjou,  inhabited  in 
the  fourteenth  century  by  Louis  II.,  duke  of  Anjou,  and 
king  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Aragon ;  two  hotels,  the  property 
of  Jacques  de  Bourbon,  constable  of  Prance,  and  inhabited 
by  Blanche  de  Navarre  in  1391 ;  and  a  turreted  house  in- 
habited by  Scarron  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  Behind  the 
Hotel  de  Yille  is  the 

CASERNE  NAPOLEON 

for  2500  men,  a  heavy  building,  of  an  irregular  pentagonal 
form.  It  is  adorned  with  Ionic  pilasters  on  a  rusticated 
basement  story;  a  balustrade  runs  along  the  attic,  inter- 
rupted only  by  three  triangular  pediments,  charged  with 
eagles  and  trophies,  over  the  entrances  facing  the  Hotel  de 
Yille,  the  Bue  de  Bivoli,  and  the  Bue  Saint  Antoine.  It 
occupies  8000  square  metres,  and  is  connected  with  the  Hotel 
de  Yille  by  a  subterranean  passage. 

pont  d'arcole. 

Prom  the  Place  de  Greve,  a  small  suspension  bridge  for 
foot  passengers,  leading  to  the  lie  de  la  Cite,  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Pont  d' Arcole — from  that  of  a  young  man 
killed  in  defending  it  against  the  Boyal  Guards  in  1830, 
while  heading  the  people  with  the  tricolored  banner  in  his 
hand.     Both  here  and  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille  considerable 
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slaughter  took  place,  and  the  popular  banner  floating  on  its 
walls  afforded  the  first  signal  of  the  success  of  the  revolution 
of  July. 

HISTORY  OF  PARIS. 

The  He  de  la  Cite,  usually  for  distinction  called  the  Island, 
contains  the  germs  of  the  French  capital,  as  it  existed  under 
the  name  of  Lutetia.  The  small  hut  independent  tribe  by 
whom  the  town  was  founded  were  called  Parisii,  or  Parisians. 

Half  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  this  island  was  covered 
with  the  fishing  hovels  of  the  Parisians,  who  opposed  a  deter- 
mined resistance  to  the  foreign  invaders.  Soon  after  the 
Conquest,  it  would  appear  that  a  temple  of  Jupiter  was 
erected  near  the  present  site  of  Notre-Dame ;  and  Mont- 
martre  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  from  Mbns  Martyrum, 
the  hiU/on  which  Saint  Denis  and  other  early  Christians 
were  slain.  The  old  Eoman  road  to  Montmartre  is  to  this 
day  called  Eue  des  Martyrs. 

On  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  these  temples  gave 
way  to  the  shrines  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  just  as  they 
had  themselves  replaced  the  rude  altars  of  the  Druids  of 
ancient  Gaul ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  five  hundred  years 
during  which  Lutetia  remained  submitted  to  the  Roman 
empire,  the  city  was  extended  both  to  the  northern  and 
southern  banks  of  the  Sequana,  or  Seine. 

The  Emperor  Julian  was  proclaimed  in  the  capital  of  the 
Gauls,  where  he  spent  three  winters  in  a  palace,  the  ruins  of 
which,  in  the  Eue  de  la  Harpe,  are  now  known  as  the  Palais 
des  Thermes.  This  palace  was  the  seat  of  the  Eoman  govern- 
ment for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
Gregory  of  Tours,  as  well  as  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in 
360.  Several  of  the  laws  of  the  Emperor  Yalentinian  are 
dated  from  the  ancient  Lutetia. 

It  was  not  till  the  third  century  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
was  introduced  into  the  city,  by  Saint  Denis,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Montmartre ;  and  the  first  Christian  chapel, 
dedicated  to  Saint  Stephen,  was  erected  on  the  island  during 
the  reign  of  Valentinian.  Clovis  was  the  first  monarch  who, 
in  the  year  524,  embraced  Christianity,  and  by  him  a  church 
was  dedicated  to  Sainte  Genevieve,  and  the  city  placed  under 
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her  protection.     The  walls  of  the  city,  added  by  this  king, 
subsisted  till  the  time  of  Louis  le  Gros. 

From  this  period  till  that  of  Hugh  Capet,  who  was 
elected  king  in  987,  the  city  underwent  considerable  vicissi- 
tudes, having  been  repeatedly  sacked  and  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Normans.  By  Hugh  Capet  was  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Palais  de  Justice ;  and  the  cathedral  church  of 
Notre-Dame,  as  it  now  stands,  was  commenced  by  his  son 
Eobert,  on  the  site  of  a  chapel  dedicated  by  Childebert  to 
the  Virgin . 

In  the  fourteenth  century  were  founded  the  colleges  of 
Paris  ;  more  especially  the  school  of  La  Sorbonne,  by  Eobert 
Sorbon,  in  1250,  in  the  quarter  still  familiarly  called  the 
Pays  Latin.  The  principal  courts  of  justice  were  founded 
under  Philippe  le  Bel ;  and  under  Charles  V.  the  city  was 
surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches  to  defend  it  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  English. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  fortress  of  the  Bastille  and 
Palais  des  Tournelles  were  erected.  Devastated  by  civil 
wars,  and  depopulated  by  the  plague,  the  city,  under 
Charles  VII.,  was  in  so  miserable  a  condition,  that  refuge 
was  afforded  there  to  the  malefactors  of  other  countries,  with 
a  view  to  its  repeoplement. 

It  was  not,  in  fact,  till  the  auspicious  reign  of  Prancis  I., 
at  the  general  revival  of  arts  and  letters,  that  Paris  assumed 
the  importance  it  has  ever  since  maintained  among  the  cities 
of  Europe.  By  this  monarch  the  old  fortress  of  the  Louvre 
was  demolished  and  the  new  palace  commenced,  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  founded,  the  Quai  de  la  Tournelle  completed,  and, 
in  1563,  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  were  com- 
menced by  his  successors. 

Under  Henri  IV.  the  Pont  Neuf  was  completed ;  and  the 
Place  Boyale,  Place  Dauphine,  and  neighbouring  quays  were 
constructed.  The  great  achievement,  however,  of  this  reign 
was  the  gallery  uniting  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  with  that 
of  the  Tuileries. 

In  the  time  of  his  son  Louis  XIII.,  the  princely  taste  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Eichelieu  accomplished  improvements  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  Paris :  and  to  this  period  may  be 
attributed  many  of  the  aristocratic  hotels  of  the  Eaubourg 
Saint  Germain. 
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In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  no  fewer  than  eighty  new- 
streets  were  opened,  and  thirty-three  churches  erected.  The 
Place  Vendome  and  Place  des  Victoires  were  commenced ; 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  the  Observatory,  and  the  Pont 
Royal  finished ;  the  planting  of  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
Tuileries  laid  out ;  the  ancient  moats  were  filled  up ;  and 
the  most  important  improvements  achieved  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  a  considerable  number  of  fine 
private  residences  arose  in  the  Faubourgs  Saint  Germain  and 
Saint  Honore ;  and  the  Palais  Bourbon,  the  Ecole  Militaire, 
the  church  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  the  Place  de  Louis  XY.,  the 
Ecole  de  Medecine,  and  the  fine  manufactory  at  Sevres,  were 
erected.  New  outer  boulevards  were  formed,  by  which  the 
villages  of  Chaillot,  Monceaux,  and  Le  Roule  were  included 
in  the  city ;  and  the  exterior  wall  was  divided  by  the  present 
handsome  gates  and  barrieres,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the 
duties  of  the  octroi ;  a  change  which  gave  rise  to  the  pun- 
ning line  of 

Le  mur  murant  Paris  rend  Paris  murmurant. 

By  the  unfortunate  Louis  XYI.  was  commenced  the 
church  of  La  Madeleine — the  adjoining  cemetery  of  which 
was  fated  to  receive  his  mutilated  remains ;  and  the  church 
of  Saint  Philippe  du  Eoule  completed.  The  southern  boule- 
vards, being  also  completed,  caused  the  erection  of  many 
beautiful  residences  in  that  direction.  Several  theatres,  the 
Pont  de  la  Concorde,  and,  above  all,  the  machinery  convey- 
ing water  to  the  different  quarters  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  the  Mont  de  Piete,  owe  their  origin  to  his 
troubled  reign.  A  new  faubourg  in  the  Quartier  de  la 
Chaussee  d'Antin  was  added  to  Paris,  and  a  new  wall  was 
constructed  which,  enclosing  the  additions  made  since  that 
of  Richelieu,  built  during  the  reign  of  Louis,  increased  the 
area  of  the  capital  to  3311  acres. 

Under  the  reign  of  Louis  XYI.,  Paris  retained  the  same 
limits,  and  the  only  public  works  executed  were  the  comple- 
tion of  the  church  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  or  the  Pantheon,  in 
1791,  the  College  Royal  de  Prance,  the  Hotel  de  Salm,  at 
present  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  some 
Halles  and  fountains.    A  great  number  of  theatres  were 
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opened,  among  them  the  Odeon  and  Peydeau,  and  literary 
and  scientific  establishments  were  multiplied  almost  as 
much  as  theatres.  The  most  noted  of  these  institutions 
were  the  Societe  Eoyale  d' Agriculture,  the  Societe  Eoyale 
de  Medecine,  and  the  Athenee,  since  called  the  Lycee, 
where  La  Harpe,  Lemercier,  and  Thenard  were  successively 
professors. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  was  finished  about  the  same  time 
as  the  transformation  of  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Koyal 
into  a  bazaar,  with  its  elegant  shops  in  the  surrounding  gal- 
leries. 

The  epoch  of  the  Eevolution  was  necessarily  one  of  havoc 
and  demolition.  By  the  efforts  of  the  Directory,  however,, 
many  valuable  improvements  were  effected,  and  most  of 
those  great  collections  connected  with  the  arts  and  sciences 
commenced,  which  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  the  impe- 
rial government  seemed  preordained  to  bring  to  perfection. 
Extensive  markets,  and  slaughter-houses  without  the  walls,, 
besides  fifteen  fountains  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  effected 
a  real  benefit  for  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  churches, 
all  but  destroyed  during  the  Eevolution,  underwent  complete 
repair.  Pour  millions  sterling  are  said  to  have  been  ex- 
pended on  these  varied  and  valuable  improvements. 

The  Eevolution  had  not  time  to  build,  but  it  opened  to 
speculation  vast  spaces  before  occupied  by  monasteries, 
through  which  numbers  of  streets  were  opened.  The  only 
public  works  of  any  note  were  the  construction  of  the  Quais 
Dessaux,  des  Invalides,  and  de  la  Cite,  the  Pont  de  la  Cit6, 
the  Pont  des  Arts,  and  the  formation  of  the  Place  du  Chate- 
let,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Chatelet. 

The  genius  of  the  first  Napoleon  multiplied  useful  insti- 
tutions and  splendid  edifices  in  Paris.  The  triumphal  arches 
of  the  Etoile  and  the  Carrousel,  and  the  column  of  the  Place 
1  Vendome,  formed  monuments  of  his  glory ;  and  the  Bourse, 
the  formation  of  the  Eue  Eivoli,  abutting  north  on  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Abattoirs,  the  granary  of  re- 
serve, the  entrepdt  of  wines,  with  the  markets  of  Saint  Ger- 
main, Saint  Honore,  and  others,  were  designed  to  contribute 
to  the  convenience  and  embellishment  of  the  capital.  The 
magnificent  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees  was  completed, 
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and  the  Tuileries  extended  northward  as  far  as  the  Eue 
Saint  Nicaise. 

The  Tour  du  Temple,  in  which  Louis  XYI.  was  confined, 
having  been  demolished  under  the  Consulate,  the  Emperor 
began  on  its  site  the  Hotel  of  the  Minister  of  "Worship, 
which  was  completed  under  the  Eestoration.  In  the  time 
of  Napoleon  I.  all  the  houses  which  still  existed  on  the 
bridges  were  demolished,  and  upwards  of  3000  yards  of  new 
quays  built:  the  Quaisd'Orsay,  du  Louvre,  and  others.  The 
Ponts  d'Austerlitz  and  de  Jena  were  also  thrown  over  the 
Seine,  and  twenty-six  new  fountains  distributed  its  waters, 
and  those  of  the  Canal  de  l'Ourcq,  in  different  quarters  of 
the  town  ;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  being  the  Chateau 
d'Eau. 

The  fifteen  years  of  peace  which  Erance  enjoyed  under 
the  Eestoration  were  fruitful  in  useful  and  ornamental  works. 
The  greater  part  of  the  sanitary  measures  commenced  in 
Paris  under  the  Empire,  were  resumed,  continued,  and  ter- 
minated under  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  The  canals 
and  markets,  the  Entrepot  des  Tins,-  the  Grenier  de  Eeserve, 
and  the  Bourse  were  completed.  The  regime  of  the  hospitals 
and  prisons  was  considerably  improved.  Gas  was  employed 
for  lighting  the  streets  for  the  first  time  in  1819.  The 
Chapelle  Expiatoire  in  memory  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette  was  erected  in  the  Eue  d'Anjou  Saint  Honore. 
The  statue  of  Louis  XIII.  was  restored  in  the  Place  Eoyale, 
that  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Place  des  Victoires,  and  that  of 
Henry  IV.  on  the  Pont  ISeuf.  Eepairs  of  the  old  abbey 
church  of  Saint  Germain-des-Pres  were  undertaken,  and  the 
churches  of  Notre-Dame  de  Lorette  and  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul,  begun  in  1823  and  1824.  Among  the  institutions 
founded  at  Paris  under  the  Eestoration  may  be  cited  the 
Ecoles  des  Beaux  Arts  and  de  Chartres,  the  College  of 
Saint  Louis,  and  other  colleges,  and  the  Museum  of  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities.  The  Opera-house,  Eue  Lepelletier,  with 
the  Gymnase,  otherwise  called  the  Nouveautes,  and  several 
other  theatres,  were  opened. 

King  Louis  Philippe  completed  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
l'Etoile,  the  Madeleine,  and  the  new  churches  begun  in  the 
previous  reign.    He  raised  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor  on  the  spot 
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where  so  many  victims  perished  by  the  guillotine  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  the  Column  of  July  on  the  site  of  the  Bastille. 
The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  repaired  and  enlarged  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  the  Place  du  Carrousel  extended  by  the  clearance 
of  neighbouring  houses. 

"Whilst  the  Palace  of  Versailles  was  formed  into  a  vast 
museum  in  honour  of  the  glories  of  Prance,  that  of  the 
Louvre  became  enriched  with  two  important  collections — 
the  naval  one  and  that  of  Spanish  paintings.  The  Hotel 
Cluny  was  restored  and  transformed  into  a  museum  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  was  placed  in  communication  with  the  an- 
cient Palais  des  Thermes,  and  the  ruins  of  that  palace  pre- 
served. The  Barriere  du  Trone  was  finished,  and  decorated 
with  colossal  statues  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Saint  Louis. 

Numerous  streets  were  laid  out,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  Rue  Eambuteau,  to  open  new  communications 
and  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  populous  quarters. 
The  Quai  de  la  Grreve  was  finished,  and  others  improved. 
Magnificent  stations  for  the  railways  of  Versailles,  Rouen, 
Orleans,  the  North,  Lyons,  and  Strasburg,  were  built ;  an 
artesian  well,  yielding  upwards  of  300  cubic  yards  of  water 
per  minute,  was  sunk  near  the  abattoir  of  Grenelle,  and  a 
reservoir  for  receiving  its  waters  constructed  near  the  Place 
de  Pantheon. 

Finally,  the  vast  enterprise  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris, 
commenced  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1840,  was  com- 
pleted with  remarkable  rapidity.  These  defences  are  said 
to  be  capable  by  their  extent  alone  of  keeping  in  check  an 
army  of  more  than  100,000  men  ;  and  for  the  first  time  since 
the  years  of  its  earlier  history,  Paris  has  resumed  the  attitude 
of  a  fortified  place. 

The  sanguinary  and  deplorable  conflicts  which  attended 
and  followed  the  revolution  of  1848,  interrupted  for  a  while 
the  works  undertaken  for  the  improvement  and  embellish- 
ment of  Paris,  but  since  the  accession  of  Napoleon  III.  to 
the  Empire  they  have  been  resumed  on  a  grand  scale. 
Never,  indeed,  was  so  much  done  for  rendering  the  capital 
of  Prance  ornamental  and  healthy  as  under  Napoleon  III. ; 
and  it  may  be  aflirmed  that  his  reign  will  count  in  the  history 
of  Paris  as  an  era  fruitful  in  great  and  useful  enterprises. 

Among  these,  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  the  execution 
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of  the  vast  project  long  entertained  by  Napoleon  I.  for  the 
completion  of  the  Louvre,  and  its  union  with  the  Tuileries. 
The  Place  du  Carrousel  has  been  further  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished by  magnificent  houses.  The  restoration  of  the 
cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  has  been  actively  prosecuted,  and 
the  works  on  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  the  Prefecture  of 
Police  brought  to  a  close.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  has  been 
replanted  and  transformed  into  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
drives  in  Europe,  the  Palais  de  l'lndustrie  raised,  covered 
market-house3  and  public  baths  created  ;  the  Pont  Neuf  and 
Pont  Notre-Dame  have  been  restored,  and  the  Petit  Pont 
and  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz  reconstructed.  The  Rue  Eivoli 
has  been  continued,  on  a  most  splendid  scale,  to  the  Hotel  de 
Yille,  and  is  now  directly  connected  with  the  Eue  Saint  An- 
toine,  while  that  grand  palace  the  Prefecture,  so  often  the 
centre  of  revolutionary  influences,  is  protected  by  a  vast 
barrack  erected  in  its  rear. 

The  prolongation  of  the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg  to  that  of 
Saint  Denis,  and  its  extension  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Eue  de 
Eivoli  by  the  creation  of  the  Boulevard  de  Sevastopol,  with 
a  similar  opening  forming  a  thoroughfare  to  the  station  of 
the  Lyons  and  Marseilles  Eailway,  and  other  grand  improve- 
ments on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  such  as  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Eue  SoufEot  as  far  as  the  Luxembourg,  the  Eue 
des  Mathurins  Saint  Jacques  and  the  Eue  de  la  Harpe 
widened  and  straightened,  the  area  of  Sorbonne  more  than 
'doubled,  and  the  Quartier  Saint  Victor  united  with  the 
Quartier  Latin  by  the  Eue  des  Ecoles, — all  these  gigantic 
works  have  let  in  floods  of  light  and  air  to  the  most  un- 
healthy parts  of  the  town,  and,  completely  changing  the  ap- 
pearance of  Paris,  have  left  it  without  a  rival  amoDg  Euro- 
pean capitals.  Thus  it  has  gradually  extended  its  dimensions 
as  well  as  its  architectural  grandeur,  the  area  within  the 
walls  having  increased  between  the  reigns  of  Philip  Augustus 
and  Louis  Napoleon — that  is,  between  1211  and  1858 — from 
253  to  3524  hectares. 

During  all  this  lapse  of  time — the  changes  and  revolutions 
just  referred  to — the  structures  originally  erected  in  the  He 
de  la  Cite,  the  nucleus  of  the  rising  capital  of  Prance,  have 
retained  their  pristine  importance,  such  as  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Paris  and  the  seat  of  national  justice. 
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CATHEDEAL  OF  NOTEE-DAME. 

Of  these  structures,  the  first  in  importance  is  the  cathedral 
church  of  Notre-Dame,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  monuments 
in  existence.  The  date  of  this  church  is  variously  given,  or 
rather  it  has  been  achieved,  like  most  ancient  cathedrals,  at 
different  epochs,  beginning  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
high  altar  was  consecrated  in  1082,  and  the  western  front 
built  by  Bishop  Maurice  de  Sully  in  1223,  the  name  of  the 
architect  being  preserved  on  the  wall  as  Maitre  Jehan  de 
Chelles.  The  last  addition  to  the  church  is  a  small  portal, 
erected  in  1407  by  Jean  Sans  Peur,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
assassin  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  expiation  of  his  crime. 

The  plan  of  the  church  is  regularly  cruciform,  with  double 
aisles  surrounding  both  the  choir  and  the  nave,  and  an 
octagonal  asp  east  of  the  choir.  At  the  western  extremity 
are  two  fine  and  perfectly  similar  towers,  which  form  con- 
spicuous objects  from  most  parts  of  the  city,  and  were 
evidently  intended  to  support  spires. 

By  the  gradual  demolition  of  the  buildings  with  which  it 
was  originally  surrounded — the  adjoining  palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  having  been  destroyed  by  the  revolutionary 
mob  so  lately  as  1831 — the  cathedral  now  stands  perfectly 
detached,  and  may  be  viewed  to  advantage  on  all  sides,  the 
area  caused  by  the  latter  event  having  been  recently  levelled 
and  planted  with  trees  as  far  as  the  river.  The  space  in  front 
of  the  cathedral,  called  the  Parvis  de  Notre-Dame,  formed 
on  the  demolition  of  many  mean  houses  by  Maurice  de  Sully, 
was,  till  the  year  1748,  so  much  elevated  above  the  pavement 
of  the  church,  that  a  flight  of  thirteen  steps  was  necessary  to 
descend  into  it.  But  the  ground  has  since  been  lowered  to 
its  present  gentle  slope. 

The  length  of  Notre-Dame  is  nearly  400  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  towers  204  feet,  the  western  side  front  being 
128  feet  wide.  The  architecture  is  of  the  purest  pointed 
order,  and  executed  with  the  greatest  care  and  delicacy.  The 
three  retiring  arches  of  the  magnificent  portals  in  the  western 
front  are  singularly  beautiful  in  design  and  rich  in  statuary. 
The  rose  windows,  retaining  their  ancient  stained  glass,  are 
also  specimens  of  exquisite  art ;  but  perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  exterior  of  JNotre-Dame,  except  the  western 
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front,  is  to  be  found  in  the  vast  flying  buttresses,  fronted  by 
crocketed  pinnacles  which  spring  from  the  outward  walls  of 
the  chapels. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  high  altar  and  many  of  the 
richest  ornaments  of  the  interior  were  utterly  destroyed. 
They  were  restored  by  Napoleon,  and  all  the  accessories  that 
could  be  collected  carefully  replaced.  Among  these  was  a 
fine  marble  group  by  Coustou,  placed  over  the  altar,  repre- 
senting the  Descent  from  the  Cross. 

The  lateral  chapels  of  Notre-Dame  exhibit  many  rich 
monuments  and  altars.  The  sacristy,  which  was  built  by 
Soumot,  at  the  expense  of  Louis  XV.,  contains  many  precious 
relics ;  but  it  was  wantonly  plundered  by  the  populace  after 
their  attack  upon  the  archiepiscopal  palace  in  1831.  Among 
other  objects  destroyed  were  the  rich  coronation  robes  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  robes  bestowed  by  him  upon  that  occasion 
on  the  clergy  of  the  chapter. 

The  episcopal  palace,  originally  founded  by  Maurice  de 
Sully,  but  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Cardinal 
de  Noailles,  was  a  handsome  structure,  and  the  gardens  sur- 
rounded the  eastern  end  of  the  cathedral,  and  filled  the  whole 
space  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 

To  enter  minutely  into  the  history  and  description  of 
Notre-Dame  would  fill  a  volume.  Michelet,  the  historian  of 
France,  and  Gribert,  author  of  the  History  of  Napoleon, 
have  done  much  to  illustrate  the  metropolitan  church ;  but 
of  late  years  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  drawn 
towards  it  in  a  far  more  interesting  manner,  by  the  fine 
romance  of  Yictor  Hugo,  "  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,"  the  de- 
scriptions contained  in  which  are  as  accurate  as  they  are 
striking  and  picturesque. 

Besides  the  immense  works  carried  on  for  a  series  of 
years  in  the  restoration  and  embellishment  of  Notre-Dame, 
a  new  sacristy  has  been  built,  which  was  inaugurated  in 
1854,  and  cost  1,000,000  fr.  The  sacristy  itself  is  a  spacious 
and  lofty  hall,  highly  decorated,  and  containing  the  valuable 
church  utensils  and  rich  ecclesiastical  vestments  belonging 
to  the  cathedral.  The  Salle  du  Conseil  is  a  room  on  a  smaller 
scale.  The  only  furniture  it  contains  consists  of  ranges  of 
oaken  seats,  occupied  on  council  days  by  the  archbishop  and 
his  canons,  and  two  paintings,  one  a  portrait  of  Mgr.  de 
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Quelen,  the  predecessor  of  Archbishop  Affre,  and  the  other 
representing  the  death  of  that  prelate  on  the  barricade  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine. 

HOTEL-DIET!. 

Closely  adjoining  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  as  if  to  afford 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  union  of  faith  and  good  works, 
stands  the  ancient  hospital  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  seventh  century  by  Saint  Landry,  bishop 
of  Paris.     Philip  Augustus  and  Saint  Louis  were  among  the 
early  benefactors  of  this  venerable  institution,  and  two  of  the 
wards  were  added  by  Henri  IV.     It  contains  1000  beds. 
The  present  entrance  was  constructed  in  1804,  after  the 
designs  of  Clavareau,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  the  hospital 
having  assumed,  during  the  Eevolution,  the  name  of  Hospice 
d'Humanite,  which  was  renounced  under  the  Emperor  for  its 
old  title  of  Hotel-Dieu.     The  wards  are  attended  by  the 
sisters  of  the  order  of  Saint  Augustin,  and  the  internal 
organisation  of  this  enormous  institution  is  of  a  highly  inte- 
resting nature.     The  situation,  however,  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  the  city,  has  become  disadvantageous ;  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  river,  which  bathes  its  foundations,  is  supposed 
to  be  pernicious.     Prom  time  to  time  Government  has  enter- 
tained hopes  of  being  able  to  afford  a  more  satisfactory  locale  j 
but  the  expensive  additions  lately  made  to  the  old  structure, 
which  has  nothing  but  extent  and  solidity  to  recommend  it, 
seem  to  imply  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  change.     The 
buildings  are  separated  by  a  branch  of  the  river,  over  which 
is  a  bridge  covered  with  a  glazed  passage,  serving  as  a  place 
of  exercise  to  the  patients. 

The  narrow  streets  adjoining  ISTotre-Dame  contain  one  or 
two  specimens  of  pointed  architecture — portions  of  old 
churches  converted  into  warehouses — and  near  the  Pont 
Notre-Dame,  the  oldest  bridge  in  Paris,  being  of  the  date  of 
1499,  stands  a  house  pointed  out  by  a  mural  inscription  as 
being  that  of  the  Canon  Pulbert,  uncle  to  Abelard's  Eloisa. 
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LA  MOKGUE. 


On  the  Quai  du  Marche  Neuf,  adjoining  the  Parvis  de 
Notre-Dame,  rising  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  stands  a  small 
stone  mansion  of  simple  form,  yet  never  viewed  without  awe 
— La  Morgue — in  which  are  deposited  the  bodies  of  all 
persons  found  dead  in  the  city  or  river  till  claimed  by  their 
relatives. 

The  bodies  thus  found  are  stripped  and  placed  in  a  current 
of  air  on  black  marble  slabs,  with  a  small  jet  of  water  trickling 
over  those  found  drowned,  the  clothes  of  each  individual 
being  suspended  above  to  facilitate  recognition.  The  public 
is  admitted  to  view  them  through  a  grating ;  and  if  not 
claimed,  the  bodies  are  subjected  to  anatomical  purposes, 
and  buried  at  the  cost  of  Government.  It  will  readily  be 
imagined  that  scenes  of  the  most  heartrending  nature  are 
constantly  occurring  at  the  Morgue. 

PALAIS  DE  JUSTICE, 

Divided  by  a  few  streets  from  the  cathedral  stand  the 
ancient  law  courts  of  Paris.  This  vast  edifice  is  nearly  as  old 
as  the  Palais  des  Thermes,  and  was  used  for  public  purposes 
long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Pranks,  as  is  testified  by  the 
fact  that,  in  1784,  a  bas-relief,  representing  Mercury,  ap- 
parently of  the  fourth  century,,  was  found  during  some  exca- 
vations in  a  part  of  the  building  facing  the  Rue  de  la  Ba- 
rillerie.  On  the  same  stone  was  the  figure  of  a  ship,  being 
the  well-known  symbol  of  Paris.  The  kings  of  Prance  of  the 
first  race  resided  in  this  palace,  and  those  of  the  third,  until 
about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Robert,  son  of 
Hugh  Capet,  made  considerable  additions  to  it  about  the 
year  1000 ;  it  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Philippe  le  Bel  in  1313 ; 
Louis  XL,  Charles  VIIL,  and  Louis  XII.  extended  it,  and 
Prancis  I.  made  it  his  residence  in  1531,  being  the  last  king 
who  did  so.  One  of  its  priDcipal  halls,  called  La  Grande 
Salle  du  Palais,  now  replaced  by  the  Salle  des  Pas  perdus, 
erected  by  Desbrosses,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  There 
was  an  immense  marble  table  there,  which  was  used  for 
the  royal  banquets,  and  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  it 
performed  the  office  of  a  stage,  on  which  the  clerks  of  the 
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palace,  called  Clercs  de  la  Basoche,  diverted  the  public  with 
satirical  performances  and  farces.  In  1776  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  buildings  adjoining  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  them.  Since  then  this  palace  has  been  re- 
ceiving constant  improvements,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  rebuilt  since  1840,  including  nearly  the  whole  facing 
the  Eue  de  la  Barillerie  and  the  Quai  de  l'Horloge.  Vast 
demolitions  have  also  been  made  on  the  side  of  the  Place 
Dauphine  and  the  quay,  in  order  to  complete  the  design. 
The  plan  of  the  new  structure  displays  an  imposing  facade, 
with  a  pavilion  in  the  centre,  on  the  Place  Dauphine.  The 
southern  front  is  in  a  line  with  the  wing  already  constructed 
in  the  Eue  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle,  which,  being  continued  to 
the  Place  du  Parvis  Notre-Dame,  affords  a  view  of  the 
cathedral  from  the  Eue  du  Harlay.  The  houses  on  the  Quai 
des  Orfevres,  from  the  Eue  du  Harlay  to  the  Eue  de  la  Ba- 
rillerie, and  all  those  of  the  Marche  JSTeuf,  together  with  the 
Morgue,  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Administration  des 
Hopitaux  et  Hospices,  and  that  part  of  the  Hotel-Dieu 
which  is  in  the  Cite,  will  be  pulled  down,  and  a  vast  square, 
ornamented  with  trees  and  fountains,  will  be  formed  on 
their  site.  The  Prefecture  of  Police  is  to  be  rebuilt  on 
the  site  it  now  occupies,  and  prolonged  to  the  Eue  du 
Harlay.  When  all  these  improvements  are  effected,  a  sum 
of  22,000,000  fr.  will  have  been  expended  on  the  Palais  de 
Justiee  in  the  course  of  twelve  years. 

The  front  of  the  present  edifice  was  not  added  till  1760. 
It  has  a  magnificent  ascent  of  steps,  and  the  court-yard  is 
enclosed  by  a  rich  balustrade,  which  has  been  all  but  de- 
molished at  every  successive  revolution. 

The  celebrated  Salle  des  Pas  perdus,  where  the  unlucky 
personages  engaged  in  lawsuits  are  supposed  to  wander  up 
and  down  while  their  cause  is  pending,  is  a  vaulted  gallery 
260  feet  in  length,  by  84  in  width,  and  was  erected  in  1622. 
It  contains  a  monument  to  Malesherbes,  the  courageous 
defender  of  Louis  XVI.,  designed  by  Dumont  in  1822. 
Among  the  curiosities  in  this  northern  wing  is  a  vaulted 
chamber  of  the  thirteenth  century,  called  the  Souriciere,  or 
Kitchen  of  Saint  Louis.  The  Court  of  Police  Correctionnelle 
and  the  Tribunal  de  Premiere  Instance  adjoin  the  Salle  des 
Pas  perdus.  The  gallery  connecting  them  with  the  Cour 
de  Cassation  is  adorned  with  portraits  of  eminent  French 
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lawyers  and  a  statue  of  Saint  Louis ;  in  a  recess  behind 
which  the  will  of  Louis  XIV.  was  deposited,  and  formally 
bricked  up  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  The  Cour  de  Cassa- 
tion occupies  the  chamber  in  which  the  ancient  Parliament 
held  its  sittings.  It  was  redecorated  by  Peyre  in  1810,  under 
the  auspices  of  Napoleon,  as  likewise  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe.  Statues  of  the  Chancellors  d' Aguesseau  and 
l'Hopital,  by  Deseine,  adorn  the  adjoining  court.  On  oc- 
casion of  remarkable  criminal  trials,  the  law  courts  of  Paris 
are  thronged  with  the  idlers  of  the  fashionable  world,  seeking 
the  same  morbid  excitement  as  at  a  melodrama  of  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  old  palace,  on  account  of 
the  many  melancholy  associations  connected  with  the  first 
revolution,  is  the 

CONCIEEGEE1E, 

which  forms  part  of  the  courts,  and  was  the  prison  attached 
to  the  palace  at  the  period  when  it  was  a  royal  residence.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  concierge,  or  keeper  of  the  bailiwick 
of  the  palace,  which  enjoyed  certain  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties, and  the  buildings  retain  all  the  characteristics  of  feudal 
times.  Prisoners  are  usually  removed  from  other  prisons  to 
the  Conciergerie  a  short  time  previous  to  trial.  It  was  from 
hence  that,  under  the  Bourbons,  the  Comte  de  Lavalette 
effected  his  escape  by  the  connivance  of  his  wife  and  several 
Englishmen  of  note ;  and  dungeons  are  still  shown,  unte- 
nanted, as  those  of  Madame  Elisabeth,  Eobespierre,  and 
Louvel,  the  assassin  of  the  Duke  of  Berry.  The  court,  or 
preau,  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  serving  for  exercise  to 
the  prisoners,  and  surrounded  by  galleries  connected  with 
their  cells,  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  room  in  which  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French  was 
confined  after  the  affair  of  Boulogne  looks  into  the  women's, 
court. 

The  cell  occupied  by  Marie  Antoinette  was  converted  by 
the  Bourbons  into  an  expiatory  chapel,  adorned  with  pictures 
by  Simon,  Pajou,  and  Drolling,  representing  the  sufferings 
of  the  queen.  But  during  the  revolution  of  1830  these 
were  removed :  and  a  fine  inscription  on  the  altar,  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  Louis  XVIIL,  was  obliterated. 

During  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners  on  the  2nd  and  3rd 
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of  September,  1792,  two  hundred  and  thirty  persons  were 
butchered  in  the  Conciergerie. 

The  first  public  clock  known  in  Paris  was  affixed  to  a 
tower  of  the  Conciergerie,  thenceforward  known  as  la  Tour  de 
l'Horloge ;  having  been  made  in  1370  by  a  German  invited 
into  France  by  Charles  V,  The  bell  called  the  Tocsin  du 
Palais,  which  united  with  that  of  Saint  Germain  l'Auxerrois 
in  giving  the  signal  for  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew, 
was  suspended  at  the  same  time. 

LA  SAINTE  CHAPELLE. 

The  most  interesting  object,  however,  connected  with  the 
Palais  de  Justice  is  the  Sainte  Chapelle ;  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Gothic  monuments  extant.  It  was  built  in  1245, 
by  Saint  Louis,  to  receive  the  portions  of  the  true  cross,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  other  relics  purchased  by  him  of  the 
Greek  emperor.  The  architect  was  Pierre  de  Montereau; 
and  the  chapel  remains  nearly  in  its  original  condition,  even  to 
the  richly  stained-glass  windows.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
anything  more  elegant  than  the  decorations,  or  lighter  than 
the  design  of  this  architectural  gem,  which,  with  its  relics,  is 
said  to  have  cost  Saint  Louis  a  sum  equal  to  130,0002.  of  the 
present  time.  At  the  first  revolution  it  was  converted  into  a 
record  office,  and  thus  escaped  destruction,  though  its  orna- 
ments were  mutilated. 

The  Sainte  Chapelle  has  another  claim  to  attention,  as 
immortalised  in  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau  for  the  litigious  cha- 
racter of  its  college  or  chapter.  The  satirical  poet  was  him- 
self interred  in  the  crypt  beneath,  where  a  tombstone  of 
equivocal  authenticity  is  pointed  out  as  covering  his  remains. 
A  complete  restoration  of  this  exquisite  bijou  of  decorative 
art  has  been  made,  at  the  cost  of  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  of  francs.  The  work  was  facilitated  by  old  plans  of  the 
building,  as  originally  designed,  having  been  discovered  during 
the  progress  of  the  repairs. 

PKEFECTTJEE  OE  POLICE. 

Not  far  from  the  Palais  de  Justice  stands  the  Prefecture 
of  Police,  once  the  residence  of  the  first  President  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris.  An  archway,  forming  an  entrance  to 
the  court-yard,  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Jean  Goujon,  and  is 
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ornamented  with  the  monograms  of  Henri  II.  and  Diane  de 
Poitiers.  It  is  here  that  foreigners  are  required  to  deposit 
their  passports  on  arriving  in  Paris. 

The  space  called  the  Place  du  Palais,  on  the  eastern  side, 
in  front  of  the  law  courts,  was  formerly  used  for  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  the  car  can,  or  pillory — a  punishment 
which  is  now  abolished.  On  the  adjoining  Quai  aux  ffleurs, 
formerly  the  Quai  Desaix,  a  flower  market  is  held  twice  a 
week. 

PONT  NETJP. 

The  island,  or  He  de  la  Cite,  is  connected  with  the  shore 
by  various  bridges;  the  most  important  being  the  Pont 
Neuf,  which  touches  the  extreme  point  of  the  island,  tra- 
versing from  the  northern  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Seine. 
This  was  commenced  under  Henri  III.  by  Ducerceau,  in- 
terrupted in  its  progress  by  the  troubles  of  the  Ligue,  and 
finished  in  1664,  at  the  expense  of  Henri  IV.  It  is  1020 
feet  long  by  78  broad,  and  has  twelve  circular  arches,  seven 
on  its  northern,  and  five  on  its  southern  side. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
his  father  was  erected  on  the  portion  of  the  island  which 
forms  its  junction  with  the  bridge,  a  bronze  horse  having 
been  presented  to  the  widow  of  Henri  IY.  by  her  father, 
Cosmo  de  Medicis,  for  the  purpose.  This  was  destroyed  in 
1792 ;  and  on  the  site,  Napoleon  was  preparing  to  construct 
a  granite  obelisk,  200  feet  high.  The  downfal  of  the  Emperor 
caused  the  abandonment  of  the  project ;  and  in  1817  a  new 
statue  of  Henri  IY.  was  erected  on  the  spot,  by  public  sub- 
scription, modelled  by  Lemot,  and  formed  of  the  metal  of 
several  statues  of  Napoleon  and  his  generals,  demolished  by 
order  of  Government.  Even  with  these  advantages,  the 
cost  of  the  statue  amounted  to  16,0007.  The  total  height  is 
14  feet.  The  pedestal,  of  white  marble,  bears  appropriate 
Latin  inscriptions.  Bas-reliefs  in  bronze  adorn  the  sides  of 
the  pedestal.  In  one,  Henri  IY.  is  seen  commanding  food  to 
be  distributed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  who,  during  the 
siege  of  the  capital,  had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp ;  in  the 
other,  the  king,  entering  as  a  conqueror,  stops  in  the  Parvis 
de  Notre-Dame,  and  orders  the  Prevot  of  Paris  to  bear  hi3 
message  of  peace  to  the  inhabitants.  Underneath  the  pe- 
destal, at  its  foundation,  was  placed  a  magnificent  copy  of  the 
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"Henriade"  of  Voltaire.  Behind  the  statue,  a  double- 
branched  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
where  there  is  a  floating  bathing  establishment,  and  a  swim- 
ming-school. 

Since  1852,  the  whole  of  this  bridge  has  been  reconstructed 
with  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  gradient  of  the  carriage- 
way, and  the  circular  shops  which  stood  on  both  sides  have 
been  replaced  by  seats,  considerably  improving  the  general 
aspect  of  the  bridge. 

ILE  DE  SAINT  LOUIS. 

The  island  called  the  He  de  Saint  Louis  is  connected  with 
the  He  de  la  Cite  by  a  double  suspension  bridge,  called  the 
Pont  Louis  Philippe,  opened  to  the  public  in  1834.  The 
island  was  called  the  He  aux  Vaches,  and  used  for  pasture 
ground,  till  the  time  of  Henri  IV.  But  it  was  completely 
built  over  during  the  reign  of  his  son :  all  the  houses  now 
standing  being  erected  in  the  seventeeth  century,  as  well  as 
the  church  of  Saint  Louis  en  l'lle,  finished  in  1664,  by  Levau, 
and  containing  some  tolerable  pictures. 

The  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the  island,  however,  are 
the  Hotels  de  Lambert  and  de  Bretonvilliers,  formerly  resi- 
dences of  rich  presidents  of  the  Parliament,  and  renowned 
in  the  memoirs  of  their  time.  The  ceilings  of  the  former 
were  painted  by  Lesueur  and  Lebrun  ;  but  the  rich  gilding 
and  panelling  of  the  grand  gallery  is,  at  present,  partly  con- 
cealed by  military  bedding,  of  which  it  serves  as  an  official 
depository.  A  beautiful  exterior  staircase,  with  a  scroll-work 
balustrade  of  pierced  stone,  is  the  chief  external  ornament. 
But  this  curious  mansion  is  also  rich  in  historical  associations, 
as  the  residence  in  which  Voltaire  planned  the  "  Henriade,' * 
and  the  spot  where  Napoleon  received,  from  his  minister,  M. 
de  Montalivet,  in  1815,  the  first  intimation  of  his  downfal. 
The  Hotel  de  Bretonvilliers,  built  by  Ducerceau,  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  brewery.  These  two  hotels  have  afforded 
models  for  most  of  the  Parisian  decorators. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  He  Saint  Louis,  where  the  river 
view  is  of  singular  beauty,  is  the  great  wood  and  charcoal 
market ;  the  former  being  deposited  in  stacks  on  the  site  of 
an  adjoining  island,  known  by  the  name  of  He  Louviers ;  but 
the  area  is  no  longer  insulated,  the  northern  branch  of  the 
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river  by  which  it  was  formed  having  been  filled  up.  Near 
this,  in  the  river,  is  the  celebrated  swimming-school  of 
Lagny — the  water  being  peculiarly  pure  and  glassy  during 
the  summer  season. 

At  the  junction  of  the  eastern  Boulevard  with  the  Seine 
lies  the  Bridge  of  Austerlitz,  formerly  an  iron  bridge,  the 
second  constructed  in  Paris,  finished  in  1807,  by  Beaupre 
and  Lamande,  an  elegant  structure  consisting  of  five  arches 
of  cast  iron,  upon  piles  of  stone,  which  cost  a  sum  of  120,000Z. 
In  1854,  in  consequence  of  its  dangerous  state,  it  was  recon- 
structed of  stone,  at  a  cost  of  1,000,000  francs. 

JAEDIN  DES  PLANTES. 

Closely  adjoining  is  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  founded  by 
Louis  XIII.,  in  1635,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  two  physicians, 
Herouard  and  De  la  Brosse.  Tournefort,  Vaillant,  Jussieu, 
and  many  other  eminent  naturalists,  contributed  to  the  early 
prosperity  of  the  institution ;  and  in  1739  the  great  Buffon 
became  its  superintendent.  In  our  own  time,  the  name  of 
Cuvier  has  imparted  almost  equal  distinction  to  the  appoint- 
ment. 

When  the  universities  and  other  learned  bodies  were  sup- 
pressed, during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  it  was  apprehended  that 
the  name  of  Jardin  du  Eoi  would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
natural  history.  But  the  populace,  on  being  assured  that  the 
botanical  garden  was  devoted  to  medicinal  purposes,  and  the 
laboratory  to  a  saltpetre  manufactory,  satisfied  themselves 
with  declaring  them  national  property. 

Under  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  the  establishment  was  re- 
stored to  more  than  its  original  importance ;  and  immense 
additions  were  made  to  the  collections  of  the  museum,  by 
purchase,  as  well  as  by  foreign  conquest. 

The  establishment  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  contains  a 
botanical  garden  with  superb  conservatories,  a  gallery  of 
anatomy,  a  series  of  collections  illustrating  the  three  grand 
departments  of  natural  history,  a  gallery  of  botany,  a 
menagerie  of  living  animals,  and  a  succession  of  laboratories 
and  lecture-rooms  for  every  branch  of  national  science.   ' 

The  menagerie  was  originally  added  to  the  Jardin  du  Eoi 
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on  the  removal  of  Louis  XVI.  from  Versailles ;  when,  the 
animals  contained  in  the  royal  collection  being  neglected,  it 
was  proposed  that  shelter  should  be  afforded  to  them  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  collection 
was  eventually  lodged  in  enclosures  and  sheds  provided  for 
the  purpose,  and  are  now  the  principal  attraction  of  the 
place.  Near  them  are  steam  conservatories  for  the  re- 
ception of  tropical  plants.  On  a  rising  ground  stands  a 
fine  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  first  grown  in  France,  presented 
by  Dr.  Collinson  in  1734.  The  conical  hill  on  the  side  of 
which  the  tree  is  planted,  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
city  of  Paris  and  the  surrounding  landscape.  Two  fine  palm- 
trees,  twenty-six  feet  high,  which  stand  on  either  side  the 
door  of  the  botanical  amphitheatre,  were  sent  fcom  Sicily  to 
Louis  XIV.,  more  than  a  century  ago. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  other  improvements  which  have  recently 
shed  so  much  lustre  on  the  capital  of  France.  It  is  very 
inferior  to  the  Gardens  at  Kew,  and,  indeed,  to  many  of  the 
private  gardens  within  a  few  miles  of  London.  Neither  in 
the  extent  or  variety  of  the  menagerie,  nor  in  the  laying 
out  and  keeping  of  the  ground  devoted  to  the  public  re- 
creation, has  this  Jardin  any  pretensions  to  vie  with  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park  ;  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Emperor,  among  his  various  plans  for  the 
embellishment  of  Paris,  entertains  the  design  of  rescuing 
this  fine  establishment  from  its  somewhat  neglected  state, 
and  raising  it  to  the  position  which  it  ought  to  assume 
among  the  other  creations  of  his  genius  for  great  and  artistic 
works. 

The  gallery  or  museum  of  natural  history  is  nearly  400 
feet  long,  simple  in  its  architecture,  and  three  stories  high. 
It  contains  an  invaluable  collection  of  minerals,  arranged  by 
Haiiy ;  the  unique  geological  collection  arranged  by  Cuvier  ; 
a  zoological  collection,  a  botanical  gallery,  and  a  cabinet  of 
comparative  anatomy,  also  arranged  by  Baron  Cuvier ;  the 
number  of  preparations  amounting  to  nearly  14,000. 

A  fine  library  of  13,000  volumes  completes  the  collection ; 
which,  as  a  museum  of  natural  history,  is  admitted  to  be  the 
finest  and  most  comprehensive  in  the  world.  The  funds  are 
provided  by  the  state  ;  and  as  far  as  regards  the  professor- 
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ships  connected  with  it,  and  the  number  of  pupils,  the  esta- 
blishment was  never  in  so  high  a  state  of  prosperity  as  at  the 
present  moment. 

HOSPITAL  OF  LA  PTTIE\ 

Close  at  the  rear  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  stands  the 
public  hospital  of  La  Pitie,  founded  in  1612,  and  containing 
900  beds ;  opposite  to  which  is  the  Fontaine  Saint  Victor, 
designed  by  Bernini,  standing  against  an  old  tower  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  once  inserted  into  the  boundary  wall  of  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Victor.  The  prison  of  Sainte  Pelagie  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  occupying  an  old  convent  suppressed  at 
the  Eevolution. 

HALLE  AITX  VTNS. 

Not  far  distant,  on  the  Quai  St.  Bernard,  is  the  Halle  aux 
Vins,  or  wine  market,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in 
1813.  It  is  divided  into  four  streets,  called  Bue  de  Cham- 
pagne, Bue  de  Bordeaux,  Bue  de  Bourgogne,  and  Bue  de 
la  Cote  d'Or  ;  and  in  the  seven  warehouses,  adjoining  the 
quay,  are  contained  400,000  casks  of  wine — 1500  casks  being 
frequently  received  into  the  market  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
Wines  placed  in  this  official  depdt  pay  no  excise  duties  till 
sold. 

HOTEL  DES  HONSTAIES. 

Descending  the  river,  and  having  passed  the  series  of 
public  monuments  already  described,  the  first  object  that 
presents  itself  on  the  southern  shore,  after  the  Pont  Neuf,  is 
the  Hotel  des  Monnaies,  or  Mint,  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Hotel  de  Conti  in  1768  ;  the  plans  being  furnished  by 
Antoine,  and  the  first  stone  laid  by  the  Abbe  Terray,  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  The  frontage,  three  stories  high,  is 
360  feet  long  and  78  feet  high,  and  presents  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance. The  monetary  collections  of  France  are  contained 
in  a  magnificent  saloon  ;  and  in  the  different  apartments  of 
the  eight  courts  into  which  the  building  is  divided,  the  vari- 
ous operations  of  coining  are  carried  on,  as  well  as  the  veri- 
fication and  stamping  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  articles  made 
in  the  city. 

k2 
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The  collection  of  Coins  and  Medals  is  of  great  value  and 
interest,  and  includes  many  of  great  antiquity  of  all  coun- 
tries, some  supposed  to  be  unique. 

PALAIS  DE  L'lNSTITUT. 

To  the  west  of  the  Mint  stands  the  Palais  de  l'lnstitut, 
once  the  College  Mazarin,  a  structure  which  originally  cost  a 
sum  of  100,000/.,  and  was  endowed  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  for 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  sixty  gentlemen  of  Roussillon, 
Alsace,  Pignerol,  and  Flanders,  provinces  annexed  to  the 
Crown  under  his  administration.  This  continued  till  the 
Revolution ;  but  the  National  Convention,  by  a  decree  of 
1793,  abolished  all  the  literary  and  scientific  societies,  de- 
nominated academies,  established  under  Louis  XIII.  and 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  seemed  condemned  to 
oblivion.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  however,  the  Con- 
vention appointed  a  committee  for  the  preservation  of  the 
monuments  of  France,  created  the  Polytechnic  school,  opened 
the  colleges,  founded  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  Conser- 
vatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers,  &c,  and  by  a  decree  of  October 
26,  1795,  established  the  Institut,  to  replace  the  academies. 
The  Institute  was  then  composed  of  three  classes ;  but 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first 
class,  having  become  Consul,  divided  it  into  four  classes  in 
1803  :  1.  Physical  and  mathematical  sciences  ;  2.  French 
language  and  literature;  3.  Ancient  history  and  literature; 
4.  The  fine  arts.  In  1816,  Louis  XVIII.  changed  the  four 
classes  into  four  academies,  viz. :  1.  The  Academie  Francaise ; 
2.  The  Academie  Royale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres 
(for  the  dictionary,  language,  history,  and  poetry)  ;  3.  The 
Academie  Royale  des  Sciences ;  4.  The  Academie  Royale 
des  Beaux- Arts.  In  1832,  a  fifth  Academie,  under  the  name 
of  Academie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  was  added. 
It  is  composed  of  forty  academicians,  of  whom  five  are 
foreign  associates,  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Hallam,  and  Mr. 
McCulloch  being  of  the  number.  The  funds  common  to  all  the 
academies  are  managed  by  a  joint  committee,  presided  over  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  nominations  to  vacant 
places  are  balloted  for  in  each  academy,  subject,  however,  to 
the  approval  of  the  Emperor.  The  members  of  one  academy 
are  eligible  to  all  the  others.     Each  academician  receives  a 
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salary  of  1500  francs,  and  liberal  prizes  are  awarded  every 
year  for  works  of  distinguished  merit.*  Most  of  the  cele- 
brated literary  and  scientific  men  in  France  are,  or  have 
been,  members  of  the  Institute,  and  every  one  knows  that  to 
be  elected  to  it  is  considered  the  highest  honour  to  which 
such  classes  can  attain. 

The  meetings  of  the  French  Institute,  held  in  the  Louvre 
till  1806,  now  take  place  in  a  hall,  formerly  the  chapel  of  the 
college ;  having  a  fine  dome  and  portico,  and  in  the  vestibules 
many  marble  statues  of  eminent  men,  such  as  Montaigne, 
D'Alembert,  Pascal,  Lafontaine,  Montesquieu,  Moliere,  Cor- 
neille,  Bacine,  and  others. 

The  grand  hall  is  fitted  up  with  benches  in  a  semicircular 
form,  opposite  to  which  are  the  seats  of  the  president  and 
secretaries ;  and  in  the  recesses  formed  by  the  ancient  chapels, 
galleries  for  spectators.  A  fine  library,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  thousand  volumes,  is  annexed  to  the  Institute,  in 
which  stands  the  famous  statue  of  Voltaire,  executed  by 
Pigalle.  Into  this  library,  which  is  peculiarly  rich  in  scien- 
tific works,  French  and  foreign,  visitors  must  be  introduced 
by  order  of  a  member  of  the  Institute,  or  the  librarian.  But 
the  stranger  never  finds  any  difficulty  of  access. 

From  the  front  of  the  Institute,  a  foot  bridge  called  Le 
Pont  des  Arts  leads  to  the  opposite  palace  of  the  Louvre ; 
which,  when  the  bridge  was  finished  in  1804,  was  called  Le 
Palais  des  Arts. 

ECOLE  DES  BEATJX  AETS. 

By  turning  from  the  Quai  Voltaire  into  the  Bue  des 
Petits  Augustins,  will  be  seen  one  of  the  most  striking 
modern  institutions  of  Paris — l'Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts — 
founded  in  1816,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  convent  of  Les 
Petits  Augustins. 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  grand  classes,  one  of  paint- 

*  This  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- Lettres  publishes — 1.  Ses 
Memoires,  4to ;  2.  Les  Memoires  qui  lui  sont  presenters  par  divers  savants, 
4to ;  3.  Les  Notices  des  Manuscrits,  4to  ;  4.  Les  Memoires  sur  les  Antiquites 
de  la  France,  4to  ;  5.  L'Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  4to  ;  6.  Collec- 
tion des  Histoires  de  France,  folio ;  7.  Les  Chartes  et  Documents  relatifs  a 
l'Histoire  de  France,  et  les  Lettres  des  Rois  de  France,  folio ;  8.  Le  Cata- 
logue des  Chartes,  folio. 
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ing  and  sculpture,  the  other  of  architecture,  and  is  superin- 
tended by  numerous  professors  of  the  first  order.  Annual 
prizes  are  distributed  by  Government  to  the  pupils ;  those 
who  achieve  the  grand  premium  being  sent  to  Italy,  to  study 
three  years  at  the  national  expense.  An  annual  exhibition 
takes  place  of  the  works  of  the  students,  both  in  the  school 
and  at  the  academy  at  Rome. 

The  old  buildings  of  the  Petits  Augustins  were  occupied 
under  Napoleon  by  the  Museum  of  National  Monuments, 
preserved  by  M.  Lenoir  from  the  wreck  of  the  Revolution. 
But  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  a  decree  was  passed 
to  replace  these  monuments  in  their  original  places  in 
churches  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  site  was  then  allotted  to 
the  present  school.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  revo- 
lution of  July  that  the  works  were  carried  on  with  any  de- 
gree of  spirit ;  and  they  have  now  been  admirably  completed, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Duban. 

An  oblong  court  paved  with  marble  is  surrounded  with 
buildings  of  three  stories — Tuscan,  surmounted  by  Ionic, 
with  an  Italian  attic,  in  the  style  of  the  fine  palace  on  the 
Quai  D'Orsay;  The  eastern  front  is  adorned  with  a  series 
of  arcades  and  sculptured  medallions,  representing  eminent 
masters ;  and  the  southern  and  northern  sides  are  merely 
facades  concealing  the  buildings  of  the  old  monastery.  Per- 
fectly detached  stands  one  facade  of  the  Chateau  Gaillon, 
erected  at  the  revival  of  the  arts,  by  Cardinal  d'Amboise  ; 
preserved  by  Lenoir,  on  the  demolition  of  the  chateau  by  the 
Bande  Noire,  and  one  of  the  few  ornaments  left  unclaimed. 

An  entrance  has  been  formed  into  the  old  chapel  of  the 
Petits  xiugustins  by  a  portal  of  the  Chateau  d'Anet,  built  by 
Henri  II.  for  Diana  of  Poitiers  ;  and  the  interior  of  the 
chapel  has  been  beautifully  restored  and  embellished. 

The  main  body  of  the  edifice  is  divided  into  museums, 
galleries,  and  lecture-rooms ;  the  staircase  being  richly  en- 
crusted with  marble  and  a  variety  of  beautiful  ornaments. 
The  chapel  is  destined  to  contain  copies  of  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  casts  from  the  antique  ;  and  in  one  of 
the  galleries  is  deposited  the  library  of  architecture,  formerly 
kept  at  the  Institute. 

A  series  of  curious  antiquities  is  to  be  found  in  the  various 
courts  ;  and  in  the  second  a  granite  font,  12  feet  in  diameter, 
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though  formed  of  a  single  block,  and  richly  sculptured.  This 
basin,  which  was  brought  from  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Denis, 
bears  an  inscription  proving  it  to  be  the  production  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

SAINT  GERMAIN  L'AUXERROIS. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Palace  of  the  In- 
stitute, adjoining  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre,  of  which,  when  a 
royal  residence,  it  was  the  Aulic  Church,  stands  that  venerable 
pile  Saint  Germain  l'Auxerrois,  erected  as  part  of  a  monastery 
in  998,  by  Robert,  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  founder  of 
Notre-Daine  and  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

A  college  or  chapter  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  esta- 
blishment, which  enjoyed  high  celebrity,  till  eclipsed  by  the 
Sorbonne  ;  and  existed  till  1774,  when,  with  its  privileges,  it 
was  transferred  to  the  cathedral  church. 

This  parish,  as  it  included  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries, 
was  long  considered  as  the  royal  parish,  and  while  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  court  of  Prance,  the  church  was  the  frequent 
object  of  royal  munificence.  At  the  Revolution  it  escaped 
with  little  injury  ;  but  an  unlucky  attempt  having  been  made 
by  the  Carlists,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1831,  to  celebrate 
a  funeral  mass  there  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  a 
popular  commotion  arose,  as  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing vignette,  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  fine  old  church 
were  pillaged  and  destroyed. 

On  this  occasion,  the  populace  proceeded  from  Saint  Ger- 
main l'Auxerrois  to  level  with  the  ground  the  residence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  adjoining  JNotre-Dame.  Prom 
that  period  the  church  remained  closed,  preserved  from 
further  popular  injury  by  being  declared  the  Mairie  of  the 
fourth  arrondissement ;  but  for  some  time  afterwards  it  was 
sentenced  to  demolition,  as  lying  in  the  line  of  the  magni- 
ficent street  projected  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Barriere  du 
Trone ;  which  would  be  the  means  of  opening  some  of  the 
most  confined  and  impure  portions  of  the  old  city.  This 
plan  was  abandoned ;  and  the  church  having  been  repaired 
in  1838,  was  again  opened  for  public  worship. 

Many  interesting  historical  events  are  connected  with  this 
edifice.    It  was  from  its  belfry  that  the  fatal  signal  was  given 
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and  responded  to  from  the  Palais  (now  de  Justice)  for  the 
commencement  of  the  massacre  on  the  eve  of  the  Fete  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  23rd  August,  1572 ;  the  bells  of  this 
church  tolled  during  the  whole  of  that  dreadful  night.  Prom 
a  house  that  stood  near  its  cloisters,  a  shot  was  fired  at  the 
Admiral  de  Coligny,  a  short  time  previous  to  that  memorable 
tragedy.  Here,  too,  in  after  times,  the  beautiful  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees  lodged  for  a  while,  and  died,  it  is  suppoed  of  poison, 
in  the  deanery.  The  cloister  of  Saint  Germain  l'Auxerrois 
had,  moreover,  been  famous  in  the  history  of  France  as 
early  as  1356,  when  Etienne  Marcel,  Prevot  des  Marchands, 
within  its  precincts,  stirred  up  his  formidable  insurrection. 

The  church  is  cruciform,  with  an  octagonal  termination, 
and  a  tower,  supposed  to  date  from  1649,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  nave  and  transept.  The  principal  front,  to  the 
west,  consists  of  a  well- sculptured  portico,  with  five  rich 
Gothic  arches  in  front,  the  three  central  ones  being  higher 
than  the  lateral  ones,  and  crowned  with  a  foliated  parapet ; 
the  gabled  roof  of  the  nave,  flanked  by  two  irregular  turrets, 
rises  behind.  This  porch  was  erected  in  1431-7,  by  Jean 
Gausel,  maitre  tailleur  de  pierre,  at  a  cost  of  960  livres ;  the 
other  parts  of  the  church  are  said  to  have  been  built  pre- 
viously, during  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  A  richly 
perforated  parapet,  similar  to  that  of  the  porch,  runs  around 
the  church;  the  doorways  of  the  northern  and  southern 
transepts  are  profusely  sculptured ;  flying  buttresses  connect 
the  walls  of  the  nave  with  those  of  the  aisles,  and  gurgoyles, 
sculptured  in  the  style  of  caryatides,  project  at  intervals  from 
the  sides. 

The  earliest  portion  of  the  original  structure  of  Saint  Ger- 
main l'Auxerrois  now  existing  is  the  western  doorway,  which 
is  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  the  present  high  altar  was 
not  built  till  1612.  This  church  is  remarkable  for  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  made  in  it,  and  the  adjoining  streets,  in  1832, 
to  Louis  Philippe's  troops. 

The  streets  of  this  quarter,  which  have  been  swept  away 
by  the  Rue  de  Bivoli,  were  built  in  the  time  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, and  celebrated  for  a  magnificent  display  of  the  Grand 
Guet  under  Philippe  le  Bel,  when  his  sons  were  dubbed 
knights.  Higher  up,  is  the  Eontaine  Maubuee,  built  in 
1733  ;  and,  further  on,  the  Rue  Michel  le  Comte  leads  to  the 
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Hue  Transnonain,  nowRue  Beaubourg,  where  a  bloody  conflict 
occurred  between  the  people  and  the  troops  in  April,  1834. 

The  northern  side  of  this  church  of  Saint  Germain 
1' Auxerrois  has  now  been  entirely  disengaged  from  the  narrow 
and  unhealthy  streets  which  surrounded  it.  The  large  space 
thus  become  available  will  soon  be  covered  with  elegant 
structures  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  adjoining  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  place  they  will  occupy  in 
front  of  Claude  Perrault's  masterpiece. 

ANCIENT  HOTELS. 

Not  far  from  the  church,  towards  the  river,  is  the  Place 
de  l'Ecole,  a  small  square  containing  an  unsightly  fountain  ; 
and  in  the  adjoining  street  stands  a  curious  old  house, 
formerly  the  Hotel  de  Rohan  Montbazon,  inhabited  by  Ad- 
miral Coligny.  In  the  Rue  des  Bourdonnais,  at  no  great 
distance,  is  the  ancient  Hotel  de  la  Tremouille,  now  a  silk 
mercer's  warehouse,  containing  a  beautiful  Gothic  tower 
and  winding  staircase  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which 
in  1363  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  King 
John. 

PLACE  DTJ  CHATELET. 

A  square  in  the  same  neighbourhood  occupies  the  site  and 
preserves  the  name  of  the  Chatelet,  the  court  of  justice  and 
public  prison  of  Paris  during  the  middle  ages,  suppressed  at 
the  Revolution.  The  buildings  being  destroyed  in  1802,  a 
fountain  was  in  1808  erected  on  the  spot,  after  the  design  of 
Bralle,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  victories  of  Napoleon. 

Vast  demolitions  have  been  made  in  this  quarter  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  a  street  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  direct  to 
the  Louvre.  Part  of  it  is  already  laid  out,  and  is  being 
speedily  covered  with  buildings.  The  Boulevard  de  Sevasto- 
pol, which  is  to  be  continued  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  as 
far  as  the  Place  Saint  Michel,  terminates  on  this  side  with 
the  new  Chamber  of  Notaries,  an  elegant  building,  looking 
both  into  the  Boulevard  and  the  Rue  Saint  Denis,  and  having 
its  principal  entrance  on  the  Place  du  Chatelet. 

Among  the  houses  doomed  to  disappear  in  the  course  of 
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the  demolitions  are  the  old  Chamber  of  Notaries,  and  the 
Mairie  on  the  fourth  arrondissement  in  the  Place  du  Chevalier 
du  Gruet.  "With  these,  numerous  miserable  and  dingy  streets, 
some  of  them  not  three  metres  wide,  such  as  the  Sue  Jean 
Lantier,  des  Lavandieres,  &c,  unmistakable  hotbeds  of  dis- 
ease, are  now  falling  under  the  hammer  of  the  mason.  The 
Place  du  Chatelet  will  be  thereby  increased  fifteen  metres  in 
width,  and  its  western  side  adorned  with  a  monumental 
building,  comprising  a  surface  of  8000  metres,  intended  for 
the  General  Post-office.  The  demolitions  to  the  east  will  soon 
be  replaced  by  handsome  buildings  along  the  quay,  while, 
fronting  the  Seine,  the  first  section  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
Boulevard  de  Strasbourg  is  already  commenced. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Rue  Saint  Honore,  No.  3,  is  the 
house  in  front  of  which  Henri  IY.  was  assassinated  by  Ea- 
vaillac.  The  street  was  exceedingly  narrow  at  that  time,  and 
the  assassin,  mounting  on  a  guard-stone  against  the  wall,  was 
able  to  reach  the  royal  person.  The  bust  of  the  monarch  is 
on  a  bracket  in  front  of  the  house,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

HENRICI  MAGNI  RECREAT  PR^ESENTIA  CIVIS 
QUOS  ILLI  ^ETERNO  FGEDERE  JUNXIT  AMOR. 

MAECHE  AND  FONTAINE  DES  INNOCENTS. 

Proceeding  from  the  Chatelet  through  the  Hue  de  la 
Peronnerie,  it  is  easy  to  attain  the  Marche  des  Innocents, 
which  contains  a  fountain  of  great  beauty  and  interest, 
having  been  designed  by  Pierre  Lescot,  and  sculptured  by 
Jean  Goujon  in  1551.  It  was  removed  from  the  Rue  aux 
Pers,  where  it  originally  stood,  to  the  centre  of  the  market, 
upon  its  creation  on  the  site  of  the  old  churchyard  of  Les  In- 
nocents, which,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  centuries,  had  become, 
from  the  accumulation  of  human  bodies,  so  great  a  nuisance 
to  the  neighbourhood,  that  in  1786  the  remains  were  exhumed 
and  transferred  to  the  catacombs. 

A  fourth  side  was  added  to  the  fountain  by  Pajou  at  the 
time  of  removal,  to  complete  the  design.  The  fountain,  which 
is  forty-two  feet  high,  is  composed  of  four  arches  with  Co- 
rinthian pilasters,  supporting  a  vase,  out  of  which  the  water 
falls  in  triple  cascades,  in  addition  to  the  streams  issuing 
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from  the  mouths  of  four  recumbeut  lions  at  the  angles  of  the 
square  basin  forming  the  base. 

In  a  curious  old  street  which  adjoins  the  market,  the  Eue 
de  la  Tonnellerie,  now  partly  pulled  down,  is  the  house  where, 
it  is  said,  Moliere  was  born,  in  1620  ;  his  father  being  one  of 
the  Court  upholsterers. 

HALLE  AIT  BLE  AND  HALLES  CENTEALES. 

In  the  same  quarter  stands  the  Halle  au  Ble,  a  vast  cir- 
cular building,  where  the  wholesale  dealing  in  all  sorts  of 
grain  and  flour  is  carried  on.  The  spot  on  which  this  build- 
ing stands  was  for  many  ages  the  residence  of  royalty.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Hotel  de  JNesle 
was  erected  here  by  King  Jean,  who,  in  1232,  made  a  present 
of  it  to  Louis  IX.,  who  in  his  turn  ceded  it  to  his  mother, 
Queen  Blanche.  In  1327  it  became  the  property  of  Jean  de 
Luxembourg,  King  of  Bohemia,  and  was  called  Hotel  de 
Boheme.  In  1388  it  belonged  to  Louis  of  Orleans,  who,  on 
becoming  king  as  Louis  XII.,  converted  it  into  a  convent  for 
the  Filles  Peuitentes.  These  were  dispossessed  of  it  by  a 
bull  from  the  Pope,  to  make  way  for  a  palace  for  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  named  the  Hotel  de  la  Heine.  At  her  death  it 
was  sold  to  Charles  de  Bourbon,  son  of  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
and  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Hotel  de  Soissons.  That 
hotel  was  destroyed  in  1748,  and  the  present  halle,  com- 
menced in  1763,  was  finished  in  1767,  after  the  designs  of 
Le  Camus  de  Mesieres.  It  is  126  feet  in  diameter,  and  its 
hemispherical  roof  resting  on  concentric  circles  of  iron, 
covered  writh  copper,  has  a  round  skylight  31  feet  in  diameter 
in  the  centre.  This  roof  wras  constructed  by  Brunet  in  1811, 
in  place  of  a  wooden  one  accidentally  destroyed  by  lire  in 
1802,  and  is  reckoned  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  its  kind.  The  halle 
was  originally  intended  to  be  open  to  the  air ;  but  the  sur- 
rounding granaries  not  being  found  capacious  enough,  it  was 
roofed.  An  arcade  of  twenty-five  arches  passes  round  the 
inner  area ;  behind  this  arcade,  under  the  double-vaulted 
roofs  supporting  spacious  galleries  overhead,  are  piled  the 
sacks  of  flour  ;  the  centre  contains  sacks  of  unground  grain. 
There  are  here  42  bureaux  of  flour  and  meal  factors.  The 
whole  can  hold  30,000  sacks,  but  the  average  quantity  is 
much  less.     The  only  remnant  of  the  old  building  is  a  Doric 
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column,  erected  by  Catherine  de  Medicis  in  1572,  ninety-five 
feet  high,  and  intended  for  astrological  purposes.  A  sun-dial  is 
now  affixed  to  the  shaft,  which  marks  the  hours  at  all  seasons, 
with  a  fountain  issuing  from  the  base. 

The  new  Central  Halles  will  cause  the  dingy  sheds  of  the 
Marche  des  Innocents  to  disappear,  and  let  the  splendid 
work  of  Pierre  Lescot  be  seen  in  all  its  glory,  as  the  centre 
of  an  airy  promenade  planted  with  trees.  The  new  halles 
are  skirted  to  the  north  by  the  church  of  Saint  Eustache  and 
the  Rue  de  Rambuteau  ;  to  the  south,  by  the  present  Marche 
des  Innocents,  and  the  Hue  du  Contrat  Social ;  to  the  west, 
by  the  Rue  du  Pour ;  and  to  the  east  by  a  new  street,  parallel 
and  close  to  the  Rue  Saint  Denis.  It  contains  a  space  of 
fifteen  English  acres,  to  be  occupied  by  eight  elegant  pavi- 
lions, below  which  is  a  vast  extent  of  cellars,  with  vaultage, 
built  upon  iron  arches,  and  communicating  with  a  subterra- 
nean railway,  for  the  conveyance  of  provisions  to  the  market. 
One  of  the  pavilions  may  be  seen,  at  the  western  end,  already 
completed ;  but  in  the  others,  which  are  now  constructing, 
iron  will  predominate.  Thus  about  half  the  space  will  be 
under  cover. 

BASQUE  DE  EEANCE. 

The  Bank  of  France  stands  in  a  neighbouring  street,  the 
Rue  de  la  Vrilliere ;  for  the  duke  of  which  name  it  was 
erected  by  the  famous  Mansard  in  1620.  It  was  afterwards 
inhabited  by  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  a  natural  son  of 
Louis  XIV.  His  son  and  granddaughter,  the  Due  de  Pen- 
thievre  and  the  Duchess  of  Lamballe,  occupied  it  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  The  painted  ceiling  of  the  Galerie 
Doree  still  exists,  and  under  Napoleon  the  whole  was  re- 
paired and  devoted  to  its  present  purpose.  The  palace  has 
since  been  considerably  enlarged,  a  whole  wing  having  been 
added  in  1854  on  the  side  of  the  Rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs, 
and  a  monumental  entrance,  consisting  of  an  arch  flanked  by 
Doric  columns  and  pilasters,  and  surmounted  by  a  gabled 
cornice.  The  keystone  is  ornamented  with  a  head  of  Mer- 
cury, and  the  lateral  walls  with  bas-reliefs.  The  greater 
part  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rue  Vivienne  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  hotel  and  gardens  of  the  great  Colbert. 
Near  the  Bank  of  France  is  the 
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PLACE  DES  VICTOIEES, 

a  circular  space,  240  feet  in  diameter,  formed  in  1685,  by 
order  of  the  Duke  de  la  Feuillade,  and  designed  by  Mansard. 
The  architecture  consists  of  Ionic  pilasters  upon  an  arcaded 
basement.  In  the  centre  was  a  gilt  pedestrian  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.,  in  his  coronation  robes,  crowned  by  Victory, 
and  treading  a  Cerberus  beneath  his  feet ;  at  the  corners  of 
the  pedestal,  four  bronze  figures  of  enslaved  nations  repre- 
sented the  power  of  the  monarch.  In  1790,  these  figures 
were  removed,  and  are  now  in  the  Louvre,  with  the  bronze 
bas-reliefs  of  the  pedestal.  The  statue  was  destroyed  on 
August  10,  1792,  and  the  place  called  Place  des  Victoires 
Nationales.  A  colossal  bronze  statue  of  General  Desaix, 
erected  here  in  1806,  was  taken  down  in  1814,  and  melted 
to  form  the  statue  of  Henri  IV.,  now  on  the  Pont  Neuf. 
The  present  splendid  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  by 
Bosio,  was  inaugurated  August  25,  1822.  The  monarch  is 
habited  as  a  Roman  emperor,  but  wearing  a  peruke,*  and 
crowned  with  laurel.  The  mass,  weighing  16,000  lbs.,  is 
supported  by  the  hinder  legs  and  tail  of  the  charger.  Two 
bas-reliefs  represent  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  1672,  and  the  monarch  distributing  military  decorations. 

The  name  of  the  Rue  Notre-Dame  des  Victoires,  leading 
from  the  square  to  the  Rue  Montmartre,  is  familiar  to  all  tra- 
vellers. They  see  it  on  the  diligences  running  to  the  extre- 
mities of  Prance  as  the  central  station  of  the  Messageries 
Imperiales. 

POST-OFFICE. 

The  General  Post-office,  in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau, a  large,  unsightly  edifice,  was  purchased  by  Government 
from  the  family  of  D'Armenonville  in  1757,  having  been 
formerly  the  magnificent  residence  of  the  Due  d'Epernon. 

*  This  grotesque  coiffure,  accompanying  a  Roman  costume,  was  conform- 
able to  the  taste  of  the  age.  We  have  its  parallel  in  the  equestrian  statue 
of  our  George  III.  in  the  open  space  between  Cockspur-street  and  Pall-mall 
East,  which  the  wags  of  London  named  "  Pig-tail  Square,"  from  a  certain 
appendage  which  can  scarcely  be  called  cere  perennius,  as  the  statue  may 
immortalise  it  in  bronze,  when  the  memory  of  the  fashion  becomes  extinct 
with  the  last  survivors  of  the  generation  which  saw  it  flourish. 
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SAINT  EUSTACHE. 

The  fine  church  of  Saint  Eustache  stands  also  in  this 
neighbourhood,  begun  in  1532,  and  completed  in  the  follow- 
ing century.  This  interesting  structure  is  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  the  style  of  La  Eenaissance  des  Arts,  or  Italian- 
ised Elizabethan,  the  arches  being  pointed,  and  the  shafts  of 
the  series  of  columns  slender  almost  to  absurdity.  The 
effect,  however  condemnable  the  principle,  is  very  striking. 
The  church  is  318  feet  long,  by  132  feet  wide,  and  90  feet  in 
height,  the  largest  in  Paris  after  Notre-Darne  ;  and  contains 
some  painted  glass,  and  the  marble  tomb  of  Colbert,  who,  as 
well  as  the  poet  Voiture,  and  several  other  eminent  his- 
torical personages,  was  buried  in  Saint  Eustache.  The 
choir  of  this  church  is  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of 
its  music,  and  on  high  festivals  it  is  thronged  by  amateurs. 
Its  fine  organ  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, 1844,  and  a  new  and  very  splendid  one  inaugu- 
rated in  1854.  It  stands  over  the  principal  entrance,  and 
has  cost  upwards  of  70,000  fr.  What  principally  attracts 
attention  is  the  sumptuous  high  altar  in  white  marble,  of  the 
most  delicate  workmanship,  and  which  cost  80,000  fr.  An 
elaborately  open-worked  parapet  of  marble  surrounds  it,  and 
connects  some  of  the  piers  of  the  choir. 

Returning  to  the  river,  and  following  the  quays  oppo- 
site the  long  facade  of  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  many 
noble  residences  will  be  found,  besides  innumerable  interest- 
ing shops,  exclusively  devoted  to  objects  of  vertu.  Among 
them,  at  No.  5,  is  the  hotel  formerly  inhabited  by  the  cele- 
brated Baron  Denon,  the  traveller  and  antiquarian  ;  and  at 
No.  1,  the  former  residence  of  the  Marquis  de  Villette, 
where  Voltaire  expired,  in  a  chamber  which  for  forty-seven 
years  was  kept  closed  by  the  succeeding  proprietors — a 
circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  absurd  rumours 
concerning  this  mysterious  apartment. 

PONT  EOTAL. 

Nearly  opposite  is  an  iron  bridge  of  three  arches,  opened 
in  1834,  and,  further  on,  the  Pont  Eoyal,  built  by  Mansard, 
in  1684,  by  order  of  Louis  XIY. 
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It  is  432  feet  in  length,  and  was  constructed  with  some 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  force  of  the  current.  The  street 
to  which  it  leads,  in  the  Paubourg  Saint  Germain,  is  still 
called  the  Eue  du  Bac,  from  the  bac,  or  ferry-boat,  in  which 
the  Seine  was  crossed  to  attain  the  Tuileries  previous  to  the 
erection  of  the  Pont  Eoyal. 

Prom  this  bridge  to  that  of  La  Concorde  the  river  assumes 
a  noble  aspect,  having  on  its  northern  shore  the  fine  groves 
and  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  on  its  southern  a  succes- 
sion of  princely  mansions,  some  of  them  divided  from  the  quay 
by  gardens,  their  entrances  being  in  the  Eue  de  Lille. 

palais  d'oesat. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Hotel  Praslin,  with  a  noble  terrace 
towards  the  river,  divided  from  which  by  a  vast  but  un- 
sightly cavalry  barrack  is  one  of  the  stateliest  edifices  of 
modern  times,  the  Palais  du  Quai  d'Orsay,  commenced  by 
^Napoleon  under  the  administration  of  the  Due  de  Cadore, 
and  at  that  period  destined  to  become  the  joint  residence  of 
the  Foreign  Ambassadors.  It  was  left  incomplete  till  the 
year  1830,  when  Charles  X.  allotted  it  for  the  triennial  exhi- 
bition of  the  products  of  Trench  industry,  the  temporary 
buildings  for  which  never  cost  less  to  Government  than  a 
sum  of  12,000Z.  But  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  it 
was  gradually  completed,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Le- 
corday. 

This  splendid  pile  consists  of  a  vast  quadrangle  with  two 
smaller  courts  adjoining,  forming,  with  the  surrounding 
building,  wings  to  the  centre.  The  river  front  presents  a 
long  series  of  windows  under  the  arches  of  a  Tuscan  colon- 
nade, surmounted  by  a  similar  series  of  the  Ionic  order, 
crowned  by  an  attic  in  the  Italian  style. 

The  central  court  is  surrounded  by  galleries  and  arcades, 
also  in  the  Italian  style,  the  ceilings  being  richly  gilt.  Pour 
splendid  staircases  conduct  to  the  four  grand  suites  of  apart- 
ments, which  are  decorated  in  the  richest  and  noblest  man- 
ner, the  galleries  being  inlaid  with  the  different  marbles  of 
Prance. 
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HOTEL  DE  LA  LEGION  D'hONNETTK. 

A  little  further  stands  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
formerly  that  of  the  Prince  de  Salm,  for  whom  it  was  built  in 
1786 ;  and  upon  whose  execution,  eight  years  afterwards, 
during  the  .Revolution,  it  was  disposed  of  by  lottery,  and  won 
by  a  coiffeur,  who,  in  1803,  disposed  of  it  to  the  imperial 
Government  for  its  present  purpose.  The  edifice  was  built  in 
1786,  after  the  designs  of  Rousseau,  for  the  Prince  de  Salm, 
whose  name  it  bore.  The  entrance  presents  a  triumphal  arch 
flanked  by  double  rows  of  Ionic  columns  on  either  side ;  two 
figures  of  Fame,  in  bas-relief,  occupy  the  spandrils.  The 
arch  is  connected  by  lateral  peristyles  with  pavilions,  the  attics 
of  which  are  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  A  peristyle  ornamented 
with  Ionic  columns  and  busts  extends  along  the  sides  of  the 
court  to  the  principal  front,  which  is  decorated  with  six 
Corinthian  columns,  forming  a  portico,  under  which  is  the 
entrance  to  the  vestibule.  On  the  front  is  the  inscription — 
"  Honneur  et  Patrie."  Above  are  two  colossal  eagles.  In 
the  centre  of  the  front  towards  the  Quai  d'Orsay  is  a  cir- 
cular projection  with  columns,  which  supports  a  balustrade 
crowned  by  six  statues.  The  interior  is  decorated  with  ele- 
gance, and  the  principal  saloon,  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda, 
40  feet  in  diameter,  looks  on  the  river.  It  is  inhabited  by  the 
Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Order. 

Along  the  quay  stand  the  noble  residences  of  the  Dukes  of 
La  Tremouille,  D'Havary,  and  others,  as  far  as  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  or  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  fronts  the  Pont  de 
la  Concorde. 

BATHS  AND  BRIDGES. 

In  the  annexed  vignette  will  be  seen,  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  one  of  the  floating  baths  which  contribute  so  much  to 
the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  Prench.  Between  the 
Pont  Royal  and  Pont  Neuf  are  innumerable  others,  among 
them  the  celebrated  Bains  Yigier  ;  the  wealthy  proprietor  of 
which  was  a  member  of  the  old  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
price  of  these  baths  is  generally  twelve  sous,  equal  to 
sixpence,  but  there  are  some  as  low  as  four  sous ;  and  the 
distribution  is  highly  commodious.  Attached  to  one  or  two 
of  them  are   swimming-schools.     Above  the  bridge  of  La 
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Concorde  are  several  bateaux  de  blanchisseuses,  or  washerwo- 
men's booths,  which  somewhat  deteriorate  from  the  charm  of 
the  river. 

There  is  scarcely  a  stronger  point  of  contrast  between 
Paris  and  London  than  their  respective  rivers ;  the  magni- 
ficent Thames,  with  all  its  commercial  associations,  present- 
ing, perhaps,  the  most  active  thoroughfare  of  London ;  the 
Seine,  navigable  only  for  small  craft — wood-rafts  or  wine 
barges  from  Burgundy — or  cargoes  of  corn,  paving  stones, 
or  manufactured  goods  from  Normandy — exhibiting  only  a 
couple  of  diminutive  steam-boats,  in  place  of  the  hundreds 
constantly  in  transit  on  the  Thames,  and  crowning  its  waters 
with  a  perpetual  canopy  of  smoke. 

ASPECT  OF  THE  CITY. 

The  buildings  of  Paris  are  nowhere  seen  to  better  advan- 
tage than  from  the  bridges.  The  view  from  the  Pont  Royal 
of  the  island,  with  the  picturesque  turrets  of  the  Conciergerie 
and  towers  of  Notre-Dame,  for  instance,  forms  a  beautiful 
picture  ;  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  as  clear,  and  the  waters 
as  glassy,  as  if  unconnected  with  a  populous  city.  To  a 
person  newly  arrived  from  London,  the  cloudless  sky  appears 
to  have  attained  a  sudden  elevation.  At  the  bridge  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  the  Seine  is  blue  and  limpid  ;  and  on  the  suspension 
bridge  leading  from  the  Champs  Elysees  to  the  Invalides,  the 
rural  landscape  towards  Passy  and  the  heights  of  Bellevue 
afford  as  beautiful  a  termination  at  one  extremity  as  the  domes 
and  towers  of  the  city  at  the  other.  Of  the  former,  the  most 
striking  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  are  the  gilt  dome  of  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  the  fine  cupola  of  the  Pantheon,  the 
domes  of  the  church  of  the  Assumption  and  hospital  of  Val 
de  Grace,  and  the  small  cupola  of  the  Observatory.  Of  the 
latter,  the  noble  Gothic  tower  of  Saint  Jacques  de  la 
Boucherie,  156  feet  in  height  (of  which  the  church  was 
destroyed  in  the  Revolution,  and  a  market  erected  on  the 
site),  and  the  double  towers  of  Notre-Dame,  are  the  most 
remarkable ;  but  so  few  in  number,  comparatively  with  our 
own  metropolis,  that  the  peaked  roofs  of  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  and  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  lofty  frontage  of  the 
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church  of  Saint  Gervais,  form  prominent  landmarks  from 
many  parts  of  the  city. 

The  most  advantageous  points  for  viewing  Paris  from  the 
surrounding  heights  are  the  Rue  Basse  at  Passy  ;  the  gardens 
of  the  interesting  old  abbey  of  Montmartre,  where  a  telegraph 
is  erected ;  the  steps  of  the  chapel  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise ;  and  the  Mount  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

The  column  of  the  Place  Vendome,  the  towers  of  Notre  - 
Dame,  the  gallery  of  the  domes  of  the  Invalides  and  Pan- 
theon, are  also  resorted  to  for  the  purpose,  particularly  by 
English  travellers,  who,  as  Jefferson  Hogg,  in  his  "  Tour  in 
Switzerland,"  observes,  have  "  an  especial  genius  for  knock* 
ing  their  heads  against  the  sky." 

PONT  DE  LA  CONCOBDE. 

The  bridge  of  Louis  XYI.,  or  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  was 
commenced  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  revolution,  and 
completed  in  1790  ;  50,000Z.  having  been  appropriated  to  its 
construction.  It  is  a  handsome  bridge,  nearly  500  feet  in 
length,  composed  of  five  elliptical  arches  of  unequal  dimen- 
sions. A  portion  of  the  materials  of  the  old  Bastille  were 
used  in  the  building.  Por  many  years  twelve  colossal  statues 
of  white  marble  graced  the  pedestals  inserted  at  intervals 
along  the  parapets ;  but  the  effect  of  these  being  considered 
injurious,  they  have  been  removed  to  the  court-yard  of  the 
National  Museum  at  Versailles,  being  effigies  of  the  worthies 
of  Prance,  by  the  first  sculptors  of  the  day. 

PALAIS  BOTTBBCXN". 

At  the  extremity  of  this  fine  bridge  stands  the  former 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  now  the  palace  of  the  Legislative 
Body,  erected  in  1722,  for  the  Duchess-Dowager  of  Bourbon, 
by  an  Italian,  named  Girardini,  and  Mansard.  It  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  her  grandson,  the  Prince  de  Conde ; 
and  though  still  incomplete  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo- 
lution, had  then  cost  upwards  of  a  million  sterling,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  mansions  plundered  by  the  populace.  The 
Council  of  Pive  Hundred  appropriated  it  to  their  use  in  1795, 
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and  it  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Corps  Legislatif 
during  the  first  Empire. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  Prince  de  Conde 
claimed  it  as  his  property  ;  and  for  many  years  the  point  was 
disputed  by  the  state ;  till,  in  1829,  it  was  decided  that 
Government,  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum  to  the  Prince, 
should  retain  possession  of  the  part  devoted  to  legislative 
purposes,  which  had  been  rebuilt  at  the  public  expense. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  the  whole  remaining 
portion,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  consisting  of  a  beautiful  pavilion,  encompassed  with 
gardens,  and  opening  to  the  Hue  de  rUniversite,  was  pur- 
chased of  his  heirs  by  Government,  and  annexed  to  the  palace 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  habitation  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  private  portion  of  the  Palais  Bourbon  includes  ten 
different  courts,  has  stabling  for  250  horses,  and  the  garden 
terrace  extends  to  a  length  of  1500  feet. 

The  accompanying  plate  represents  the  interior  of  the 
great  hall  when  used  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  a  semi- 
circular apartment,  ornamented  with  twenty  Ionic  columns 
of  white  marble,  with  gilt  capitals ;  the  president's  chair  and 
tribune  of  the  speaking  member  formed  the  centre  of  the 
axis  of  the   semicircle.*     Allegorical  statues  by  Pradier, 

*  It  was  in  this  hall  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  made  her  appearance  with 
her  two  sons,  the  Count  of  Paris  and  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  on  February  24, 
1848,  having  traversed  on  foot  the  space  which  separates  the  Chamber  from 
the  Tuileries,  while  Louis  Philippe  was  hastening  from  Paris  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Saint  Cloud.  She  entered  the  Chamber  at  half-past  one  r.M.,  and 
took  her  seat  on  an  arm-chair  which  had  been  provided  for  her,  in  the  small 
circular  space  before  the  tribune,  while  her  sons  sat  on  chairs  on  each  side 
of  her.  M.  Dupin  addressed  the  Chamber,  announcing  the  abdication  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  moving  that  the  deputies  should  proclaim  the  Count  of 
Paris  King  of  the  French,  under  the  regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  Upon 
this,  M.  Marie,  M.  Lamartine,  M.  Arago,  and  other  deputies  rose  to  oppose 
the  motion ;  but  M.  Sauzet,  the  president,  attempted  to  stop  them  by  de- 
claring the  Count  of  Paris  duly  proclaimed.  M.  de  Lamartine,  however, 
moved  that  the  discussion  should  be  continued  without  the  presence  of  any 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Here  a  sudden  tumult  was  heard  outside; 
two  persons  hastily  snatched  up  the  young  princes  in  their  arms,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  the  duchess,  tried  to  reach  first  the  door  to  the  left,  and  next  the 
central  one  j  but  the  passage  was  crowded  with  people  from  without.     The 
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Foyatier,  and  other  modern  sculptors,  adorn  the  chamber ; 
and  in  front  of  the  tribune,  or  rostrum,  is  a  bas-relief  in 
marble.  The  galleries  for  public  accommodation  contained 
five  hundred  persons,  and  in  an  upper  gallery  were  seats  for 
the  reporters. 

The  seats  of  the  deputies  were  amphitheatrically  disposed, 
and  reached  the  base  of  the  columns  ;  the  whole  being  fitted 
up  with  green  and  gold,  and  a  space  left  before  each  member 
to  form  a  desk.  The  lower  bench  was  appropriated  half  to 
the  Ministers  of  State,  the  other  half  to  the  functionaries  of 
the  chamber  ;  and  when  about  to  speak,  the  member  quitted 
his  place  and  ascended  the  tribune  commanding  the  whole 
assembly.  Every  deputy  had  his  specific  place,  and  retained 
it  throughout  the  session.  Singular  agitation  sometimes 
prevailed  in  consequence  of  disputes  for  possession  of  the 
tribune,  the  decision  resting  with  the  president,  who  was 
continually  ringiug  a  little  bell  placed  on  the  table  before 
him,  to  enforce  order  and  silence.  The  greater  number  of 
the  deputies  read  their  speeches ;  but  a  few  of  the  leading 
lawyers  in  the  chamber,  as  well  as  M.  Thiers,  M.  de 
Tracy,  and  other  men  of  note,  trusted  to  their  power  of 
oratory,  and  acquired  a  proportionate  influence  over  their 
auditors. 


duchess  and  her  children  resumed  their  seats,  while  some  of  the  strangers 
penetrated  into  the  hemicycle,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  thet  pre- 
sident to  allow  the  members  of  the  royal  family  to  leave  the  place.  Again 
the  duchess  attempted  to  depart  by  the  central  door,  preceded  by  the  Dukes 
of  Nemours  and  Montpensier,  and  again  she  was  stopped, ,  and  obliged  to 
sit  down  with  her  sons  on  the  uppermost  bench  of  the  right  centre.  The 
crowd  of  intruders  increased.  MM.  Marie  and  Cremieux  spoke  successively, 
denying  the  power  of  the  Chamber  to  change  the  law  of  the  regency  which 
entrusted  that  important  charge  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  and  concluded 
by  proposing  the  nomination  of  a  Provisional  Government.  This  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  her- 
self attempted  to  speak,  but  was  hushed  by  her  friends.  A  crowd  of  armed 
men  now  rushed  in ;  M.  Ledru-Rollin  ascended  the  tribune,  declared  that 
Louis  Philippe  having  abdicated  his  authority  had  ceased  to  be  king,  and 
could  not  transmit  the  crown  without  an  appeal  to  the  people.  Great  con- 
fusion ensued,  and  lasted  about  three  hours,  during  which  the  duchess 
succeeded  in  making  her  escape.  She  retired  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and 
quitted  Paris  the  next  morning.  The  scene  we  have  described  ended,  as  is 
known,  in  the  nomination  of  a  Provisional  Government,  which  installed 
itself  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
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The  lobbies  and  offices  connected  with  the  hall  are  airy  and 
commodious.  In  one  of  the  ante-chambers  is  a  fine  statue  of 
Mirabeau. 

The  library,  which  consists  of  44,000  volumes,  contains 
also  some  curious  MSS.,  particularly  those  of  Rousseau.  The 
gallery  in  which  these  are  deposited  has  a  vaulted  ceiling, 
and  the  English  visitor  will  find  there  a  complete  series  of 
the  parliamentary  reports  and  papers  of  our  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  were  regularly  interchanged  between  the  two 
Governments. 

The  northern  front  of  the  palace,  facing  the  bridge,  is 
adorned  with  a  stupendous  portico,  built  by  Puget  in  1804, 
at  a  cost  of  70,000Z.  sterling.  In  a  breadth  of  100  feet,  on 
the  summit  of  a  flight  of  29  handsome  steps,  it  has  12 
Corinthian  columns,  supporting  a  pediment  enriched  with  an 
historical  bas-relief. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  are  colossal  statues,  upon  pedestals 
18  feet  high,  of  Justice  and  Prudence,  as  well  as  portrait 
statues  of  Sully  and  Colbert,  and  the  Chancellors  l'Hopital 
and  d'Aguesseau.  This  portico,  which  is  utterly  incon- 
gruous with  the  building  of  which  it  forms  the  entrance,  is 
now  regarded  as  in  false  taste,  though  at  one  time  much  ad- 
mired, and  forming  a  striking  feature  viewed  from  the  Place 
de  Louis  XV. 

Of  all  the  improvements  effected  of  late  years  in  the  Prench 
metropolis,  the  reorganisation  of  this  noble  Place  is  the  most 
imposing. 

PLACE  DE  LA  CONCORDE,  FORMERLY  DE  LOUIS  XV. 

This  noble  square  forms  an  area  of  750  feet  by  528,  which, 
till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  consisted  of  a  vacant  plot 
of  ground,  dividing  the  Champs  *Elys6es  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries ;  impassable  during  the  winter  from  the  mud, 
in  summer  from  the  dust.  Between  1763  and  1772  it  was 
converted  into  an  irregular  square,  after  the  designs  of 
Gabriel,  bounded  by  fosses  with  stone  balustrades,  and 
pavilions  placed  octagonally.  The  original  object  was  to 
erect  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  an  equestrian  bronze  statue 
of  Louis  XV.,  voted  by  the  city  of  Paris  after  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.     This  statue,  destroyed  by  the  populace  on 
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the  12tli  of  August,  1792,  was  melted  into  cannon  and  two- 
sous  pieces. 

The  Place  de  Louis  XV.  was  then  called  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution  ;  a  permanent  guillotine  being  erected  there, 
which  served  for  the  execution  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  of  France.  A  plaster  colossal 
cast  of  Liberty  graced  the  centre  of  the  Place,  which,  in 
1800,  gave  way  to  a  column  announcing  the  name  of  the 
square  to  have  been  again  changed  into  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. 

On  the  downfal  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  it  resumed  its 
original  designation  of  Place  de  Louis  XV.,  which  was  again 
varied  to  Place  de  Louis  XVI.  on  the  accession  of  Charles  X. 

Prom  that  epoch,  till  the  year  1836,  it  remained  in  an  un- 
finished state.  But  under  the  auspices  of  Louis  Philippe 
the  whole  area  was  admirably  paved,  and  lighted  by  forty 
magnificent  candelabra  for  gas,  and  the  pavilions  sur- 
mounted by  colossal  statues,  representing  the  eight  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Prance.  The  fosses  are  now  completely  filled 
up,  and  gardens  replanted  on  a  level  with  the  pavement. 

OBELISK  OF  LTJXOB. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  a  spot  sub- 
jected to  so  many  successive  projects,  has  been  placed  on  a 
noble  pedestal  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  an  Egyptian  monolith. 
This  magnificent  relic  of  ancient  Egypt  is  one  of  two  obelisks 
which  stood  in  front  of  the  great  Temple  of  Thebes,  the 
modern  Luxor,  where  they  were  erected,  1550  years  before 
Christ,  by  Knamses  III.,  of  the  eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty, 
better  known  in  history  as  the  great  Sesostris.  These  two 
monoliths  were  given  by  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  the 
Erench  Government,  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  con- 
ferred by  France  on  Egypt  in  aiding  to  form  the  arsenal  and 
naval  establishment  of  Alexandria,  but  only  one  was  re- 
moved.*    This  obelisk,  formed  of  the  finest  red  Syenite,  is 

*  The  operation  of  transporting  this  monolith  to  France,  which  it  took 
three  years  (from  1831  to  1833)  to  complete,  will  be  best  understood  by 
inspecting  the  excellent  model  of  the  country  around  in  the  Musee  de  la 
Marine  at  the  Louvre,  which  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the  road  made  to  the 
Nile,  the  vessel  constructed  at  Toulon  for  the  purpose,  &c.    The  erection  of 
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covered  on  each  face  with  three  lines  of  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions commemorative  of  Sesostris ;  the  middle  lines  being 
the  most  deeply  cut  and  most  carefully  finished.  The 
number  of  characters  is  1600.  A  flaw  existing  when  it  was 
cut  from  the  quarry  extends  to  one-third  of  its  height,  but 
is  not  perceptible  from  the  ground.  The  Egyptians  remedied 
this  by  inserting  two  wooden  mortises  under  the  inner  sur- 
faces. The  apex  has  been  left  in  the  rough  state  in  which 
it  was  found  in  Egypt.  The  height  of  this  monolith  is  72 
feet  3  inches  ;  its  greatest  width  at  the  base,  7  feet  6  inches ; 
at  the  top,  o  feet  4  inches;  its  weight  500,000  pounds.* 
The  pedestal  on  which  it  stands  is  a  single  block  of  grey 
granite,  from  the  quarries  of  Laber,  in  Brittany,  weighing 
240,000  pounds,  and  15  feet  by  9  at  the  bottom,  and  8  at  the 
top ;  while  the  five  blocks  of  similar  stone,  of  which  the 
plinth  is  formed,  are  each  12  feet  by  5  feet  and  3  feet.  On 
the  northern  face  of  the  pedestal  are  engraven  gilt  sections 
of  the  machinery  used  at  Luxor  in  removing  the  monolith  ;  on 
the  southern  are  those  employed  in  Paris.  On  the  eastern 
side  is  an  inscription  recording  its  erection  by  Louis  Philippe. 

FOUNTAINS  OP  THE  PLACE  DE  LA  CONCOEDE. 

On  the  sides  of  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  divided  by  the  car- 
riage-road and  noble  foot  terraces  of  asphalt ic  pavement,  are 
two  noble  fountains,  embellished  with  allegorical  bronze 
figures  of  river  gods,  which  throw  up  superb  jets  of  water, 
in  addition  to  the  copious  stream  falling  from  a  reversed 
patera  into  a  second  basin,  as  portrayed  in  the  annexed  en- 
graving. 

The  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
when  on  a  summer  afternoon  these  fine  fountains  are  play- 
ing, hundreds  of  persons  promenading  on  the  terraces,  and 
innumerable  handsome  equipages  proceeding  towards  the 
Champs  Ely  sees  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  form  one  of  the 

the  obelisk  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  machinery  used  (October 
25,  1836)  is  fully  represented  by  another  model  existing  at  the  Conserva- 
toire des  Arts  et  Metiers.     A  box  of  cedar,  containing  medals  struck  in 
commemoration  of  the  occasion,  was  placed  under  the  obelisk. 
*  The  obelisk  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome  weighs  900,000  pounds. 
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most  striking  features  of  metropolitan  luxury  that  can  well 
be  imagined. 

The  objects  surrounding  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  are  of 
the  noblest  nature ;  on  two  sides,  the  groves  of  the  Tuileries 
and  Champs  Elysees,  having  at  the  entrance  of  the  latter  two 
lofty  pedestals  surmounted  by  restive  horses  checked  by  a 
groom — the  work  of  Coustou,  and  formerly  adorning  the 
Palace  of  Marly — with  corresponding  groups  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Tuileries  gardens :  while  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Seine  are  seen  the  fine  portico  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  and  a  line  of  noble  mansions ;  and 
on  the  corresponding  side,  the  two  magnificent  structures  of 
the  Garde-Meuble  and  Admiralty,  with  their  Corinthian 
facades,  in  which  Gabriel  attempted  to  rival  the  colonnade  of 
the  Louvre.  Between  these,  at  the  extremity  of  the  noble 
Rue  Royale,  is  discovered  the  noble  front  of  the  Madeleine 
— the  Parthenon  of  modern  Europe. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  finer  assemblage  of 
architectural  or  national  monuments  ;  and  the  entrance  into 
Paris  from  Neuilly  may  be  pronounced  the  most  majestic 
approach  to  any  capital  in  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  Rue  Royale,  adjoining  the  Place,  that,  on 
occasion  of  the  public  rejoicings  for  the  marriage  of  Louis 
XVI.  with  Marie  Antoinette  in  May,  1770,  3000  persons 
were  trampled  to  death,  chiefly  from  the  obstructions  pro- 
duced by  the  unfinished  state  of  the  streets  and  structures 
connecting  the  quays  with  the  Boulevards.  This  terrible 
event,  and  the  destruction  of  2800  persons  by  the  guillotine 
on  the  same  spot,  associate  a  melancholy  impression  with 
the  splendours  of  the  otherwise  brilliant  and  imposing  "  Place 
de  la  Concorde." 

At  the  corner  of  this  Place  is  a  fine  Hotel,  once  occupied  by 
the  Ottoman  embassy,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  Grimod 
de  la  Reyniere,  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Almanac  des  Gour- 
mands," a  small  cafe  opening  exteriorly  under  the  terrace 
of  which  occupies  a  vaulted  chamber,  said  to  have  been  built 
as  a  refuge  for  the  former  proprietor  during  thunder- storm s> 
of  which  he  was  much  in  awe. 

At  the  other  extremity  is  the  hotel  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  Saint  Elorentin,  occupied  for  many  years  by  Prince 
Talleyrand,  and  purchased  at  his  death  for  about  180,0002. 
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by  the  Rothschild  family.  It  was  afterwards  let  in  apart- 
ments to  different  families ;  among  others,  to  a  legitimate 
successor  of  the  Prince  in  the  person  of  the  Princess  Lieven, 
whose  society  comprised  nearly  the  same  personages  that 
figured  in  the  salon  of  the  Machiavel  of  the  age.  Between 
these  two  mansions,  forming  part  of  the  fine  structure  erro- 
neously known  by  the  name  of  the  Garde-Meuble,  is  the 
hotel  of  the  Due  de  Crillon. 

PALAIS  ELTSEE-NAPOLEON,  EOBMEBLY  BOTTBBON. 

At  the  further  extremity  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 
stands  the  Palace  of  the  Elysee,  inhabited  by  Napoleon  after 
his  return  from  the  island  of  Elba ;  and,  in  1814  and  1815,  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  Duke  of  "Wellington. 

This  fine  mansion,  erected  in  1718,  after  the  plans  of 
Molet,  for  the  Comte  d'Evreux,  was  purchased  fifty  years 
afterwards  by  Louis  XV.  for  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and 
repurchased  after  her  death  from  her  brother,  the  Marquis 
de  Marigny,  as  a  residence  for  ambassadors  extraordinary 
during  their  sojourn  in  Paris. 

In  1773  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Beaujon,  the  fermier 
general,  by  whom  it  was  fitted  up  in  the  most  gorgeous 
manner ;  and,  after  his  death,  was  bought  by  the  Duchesse 
de  Bourbon,  who  resided  there  till  the  Revolution. 

During  the  following  ten  years,  being  national  property, 
it  was  used  for  public  affairs,  chiefly  to  contain  the  printing- 
offices  for  Government  papers — the  Imprimerie  Royale  being 
partly  destroyed.  On  its  reorganisation,  the  Elysee  was 
opened  as  a  place  of  public  entertainment ;  but  having  been 
purchased  in  1804  by  Murat,  became  the  residence  of  the 
sister  of  Napoleon  till,  on  their  nomination  to  be  king  and 
queen  of  Naples,  it  was  bought  by  Napoleon,  with  whom,  on 
account  of  the  privacy  of  the  gardens  for  daily  exercise,  it 
was  a  favourite  residence. 

In  1814  and  1815  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  was  again  Napoleon's 
fortune  to  reside  in  the  Elysee  during  the  period  of  the 
Cent  Jours  ;  and  in  1816  it  was  bestowed  by  Louis  XVIII. 
on  his  nephew,  the  Due  de  Berry,  who  lived  there  till  his 
assassination,  when  his  royal  widow  and  children  removed  to 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries. 
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The  apartments  are  interesting  from  their  historical  asso- 
ciations, as  well  as  from  some  curious  fresco  paintings  in  the 
worst  taste,  by  Dubois,  the  figures  by  Vernet,  representing 
the  chateaux  of  Dusseldorf  and  Neuilly,  then  occupied  by 
Murat. 

In  a  small  apartment,  now  called  a  chapel,  was  the  depot 
of  imperial  maps,  where  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  traced  the 
plans  of  his  campaigns.  Another,  called  the  Chambre  de 
Napoleon  Ier,  was  his  favourite  bedroom,  where  he  last  slept 
in  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  is  now  adorned 
with  two  splendid  full-length  portraits  of  the  present  Em- 
peror and  Empress,  by  Winterhalter.  Near  it  is  the  Salle 
des  Souverains,  formerly  the  Salon  de  Travail,  where  Napo- 
leon I.  signed  his  last  abdication.  At  present  it  is  fitted  up 
with  great  splendour,  and  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  a 
number  of  sovereigns,  including  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  who 
was  splendidly  entertained  in  this  salon  in  August,  1855. 
The  gardens  are  laid  out  with  shrubberies  in  the  English 
style.  The  palace  was  the  official  residence  of  the  present 
Emperor  while  President  of  the  French  [Republic. 

THE  CHAMPS  ELYSEES. 

The  Champs  Elysees  were  created  in  1616,  by  Marie  de 
Medicis,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.,  who,  having 
purchased  the  tract  of  ground  lying  between  the  extremity 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  river,  caused  it  to  be 
planted  in  avenues,  and  surrounded  by  a  fence  with  iron 
gates,  with  a  view  of  affording  exclusive  recreation  to  the 
court.  It  then  bore  the  name  of  Cours  la  Heine,  which  the 
road  nearest  to  the  Seine  still  retains. 

In  1670  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  ground, 
under  the  ministry  of  Colbert,  who  purchased  the  portion 
adjoining  the  village  of  Le  Eoule,  and  laid  it  out  with  plan- 
tations and  grass-plots.  This  new  promenade  was  called  Le 
Grand  Cours,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  queen. 

It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  when  his  mistress, 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  became  proprietress  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Ely  see  Bourbon,  which,  from  the  extremity  of  the  Eau- 
bourg  Saint  Honore,  overlooks  the  Champs  Elysees,  that 
considerable  alterations  were  made  there.     A  portion  of  the 
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ground  was  annexed  to  her  house  as  a  garden,  while  the  re- 
mainder assumed  its  present  designation.  At  her  suggestion 
the  plantations  of  Colbert,  which  impeded  the  view  from  her 
house,  were  cut  down ;  but  at  her  death,  in  1764,  the 
ground  was  replanted  in  its  present  form,  and  a  number  of 
cafes  and  other  buildings  erected.  Towards  the  new  Barriere 
de  l'Etoile  the  ground  was  considerably  lowered,  so  as  to 
afford  a  more  agreeable  view  from  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries ; 
and  at  that  period  the  Champs  Elysees  became  the  fashionable 
promenade  which  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

The  length,  from  the  Place  de  Louis  XY.  to  the  Arc  de 
l'Etoile,  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter ;  the  grand  avenue  being  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  central  pavilion  of  the  palace  to  the 
bridge  of  Neuilly,  through  the  arch.  The  extreme  breadth 
of  the  Champs  Elysees  is  700  yards ;  but  the  eastern 
boundary  is  not  much  more  than  half  that  extent. 

During  the  occupation  of  the  Allies  in  1814,  a  Cossack 
camp  was  formed  on  this  spot.  The  succeeding  year,  the 
English  troops  were  encamped  there  ;  and  considerable 
injury  was  necessarily  sustained  by  the  plantations.  Three 
years  afterwards,  all  was  repaired,  and  great  improvements 
effected ;  among  others,  an  opening  was  made  towards  the 
front  of  the  noble  Hotel  des  Invalides  ;  and  the  roads  were 
drained.  This  opening  was  called  the  Carre  de  Marigny. 
The  spot  is  now  occupied  by  the 

PALAIS  DE  l'iKDIJSTBIE. 

The  great  inconvenience  and  outlay  arising  from  the  neces- 
sity of  erecting  a  temporary  building  at  every  recurrence  of 
the  quinquennial  Exhibition  of  the  National  Manufactures  of 
Erance,  the  last  of  which  was  held  in  1849,  had  long  caused 
general  dissatisfaction,  and  it  had  often  been  in  contempla- 
tion to   construct  a  permanent  edifice  for  that  purpose.* 

*  The  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  took  place  in  Paris  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars  in  1798.  It  lasted  but  a  week,  and  only  110  exhibitors  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity.  Another  was  held  in  1801,  and  boasted  220 
exhibitors;  in  1802  there  were  540.  The  fourth  exhibition  followed 
in  1806,  when  there  -were  1122  exhibitors.  They  were  then  sus- 
pended until  1819,   and  others  were  held  in  1823  and  1827.     From  1834 
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This  feeling  latterly  acquired  additional  strength  from  the 
desire  of  imitating  the  noble  example  set  by  England  in 
1851 ;  and  accordingly  a  company  was  formed,  in  1852,  for 
erecting  a  permanent  edifice  solely  devoted  to  exhibitions. 
It  was  commenced  February  10,  1852,  and  completed  in 
April,  1855. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  a  vast  rectangle,  with  two  pro- 
jecting central  and  four  corner  pavilions.  The  central  pavi- 
lion, facing  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  contains  the 
principal  entrance,  a  lofty  arch  of  45  feet  span,  and  measuring 
60  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  keystone,  flanked  with 
coupled  Corinthian  columns,  above  which  rises  an  attic 
surmounted  by  a  magnificent  group,  by  Eobert,  representing 
Prance  in  the  act  of  awarding  laurels  to  Art  and  Manufac- 
ture. On  either  side  of  this  group  are  genii  supporting 
escutcheons  charged  with  the  imperial  arms  and  initials. 
The  frieze  below,  sculptered  in  relief  by  Desboeufs,  repre- 
sents the  Arts  and  Manufactures  bringing  their  productions 
to  the  Exhibition ;  under  the  cornice  of  the  entablature  are 
the  words: — "A  l'lndustrie  et  aux  Arts."  The  principal 
entrance  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  two  tiers  of  large  arched 
windows,  which  are  continued  all  round  the  building,  num- 
bering 598  in  all.  The  spandrils  of  the  upper  tier  are 
adorned  with  escutcheons  bearing  the  names  of  various  towns 
on  bars  traversant ;  those  of  the  lower  with  medallions  dis- 
playing the  initials  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  or  portraits 
of  eminent  men. 

Except  the  outer  walls,  which  are  of  stone,  as  already  de- 
scribed, the  main  building  is  entirely  constructed  of  iron  and 
roofed  with  glass.  Its  design  is  of  the  utmost  simplicity.  A 
central  rectangular  nave,  35  metres  in  height,  192  in  length, 
and  48  in  breadth,  is  surrounded  by  three  aisles,  formed  by 
four  rows  of  iron  columns,  288  in  number,  supporting  a  spa- 


they  became  quinquennial,  and  during  Louis  Philippe's  reign  the  number  of 
exhibitors  was  respectively  2447,  3381,  and  3960.  In  1849  the  number  of 
exhibitors  was  4494.  The  first  exhibition  held  in  the  Champs  Elysees  was 
that  of  1849.  At  the  London  exhibition  of  1851,  France  obtained  1050 
prizes  ;  England,  2365  ;  other  countries,  1771.  Total :  5186.  The  quin- 
quennial exhibitions  generally  last  two  months. 
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cious  gallery,  transmitting  light  to  the  ground  floor  through 
rectangular  skylights. 

In  the  Avenue  de  Marigny,  and  on  the  side  bounded  by 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Honore,  stand  many  of  the  noblest  resi- 
dences in  Paris  ;  among  others,  the  Hotel  Borghese,  pur- 
chased by  the  British  Government  for  the  residence  of  our 
ambassador;  the  hotels  of  the  Due  d'Albufera,  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Pontalba,  the  Due  de  Stacpole,  Monsieur  Delmar, 
the  Due  de  Saulx ;  and,  nearer  to  the  Faubourg  du  Eoule, 
the  charming  residence  of  the  Comte  de  Flahault,  the  scene 
of  some  remarkable  diplomatic  fetes  during  the  Empire. 

On  the  opposite  side,  adjoining  Chaillot,  is  the  Hotel 
Marbceuf ;  and  to  the  right,  nearly  on  the  summit  of  the 
ascent,  a  new  quarter,  called  the  Quartier  Beaujon,  created 
on  the  site  of  the  hotel  and  gardens  of  the  famous  financier 
Beaujon,  the  founder  of  the  hospital  and  chapel  bearing  his 
name,  in  the  adjoining  Faubourg  du  Boule.  These  gar- 
dens were  open  to  the  public  at  the  period  of  the  occupation 
of  Paris  by  the  Allies ;  and  it  was  there  the  Montagues 
Busses,  a  dangerous  amusement,  afterwards  suppressed  by 
Government,  and  pleasantly  described  in  Moore's  "  Fudge 
Family  in  Paris,"  was  first  established.  This  quarter  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  villas  and  boarding  schools. 

Half  way  up  the  central  road,  or  Avenue  de  ISTeuilly, 
is  the  Bond  Pont,  destined  at  various  periods  to  receive  a 
variety  of  embellishments,  and  where  a  fountain  is  now 
erected.  Near  this  spot  are  a  variety  of  cafes,  guinguettes, 
and  places  of  recreation  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
people.  Among  others,  the  Cirque  de  l'lmperatrice,  for 
equestrian  performances  by  Franconi's  troupe,  the  Jardin 
d'Hiver,  and  the  Chateau  des  Fleurs,  near  the  Barriere  de 
l'Etoile,*  maybe  mentioned.    There  are  also  public  concerts 

*  It  was  right  opposite  to  this  place,  in  the  avenue,  that  an  odious 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  present  Emperor  took  place  (April  25,  1855). 
His  Majesty  was  passing  on  horseback,  attended  by  Count  E.  Ney  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Valabregue,  when  the  assassin  Pianori,  alias  Liverani, 
approached,  as  if  to  present  a  petition,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  drew  a  double- 
barrelled  pistol  from  his  bosom  and  discharged  it  at  the  Emperor.  Eye-wit- 
nesses state  that  his  Majesty,  without  displaying  the  slightest  emotion,  imme- 
diately turned  his  horse  towards  the  assassin,  who  was  in  the  act  of  making 
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in  the  open  air,  the  performances  of  which  are  highly  meri- 
torious. Minor  exhibitions  of  tumblers,  conjurors,  and 
dancing  dogs,  abound  on  every  side,  and  the  whole  pro- 
menade of  the  Champs  Elysees,  throughout  the  summer 
months,  exhibits  a  perpetual  fair.  On  occasions  of  public 
illumination  for  imperial  fetes,  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty 
of  the  Champs  Elysees.  Early  in  the  spring  the  drive  is  re- 
sorted to  by  the  fashionable  world  every  afternoon,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Bing  in  Hyde  Park.  During  the 
summer  it  is  frequented  by  the  same  order  of  persons  from 
dinner-time  till  dark,  the  usual  dining  hour  of  the  Parisians 
being  six  o'clock.  On  these  occasions  the  show  of  equipages 
is  sometimes  very  brilliant. 

On  the  two  days  preceding  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sun- 
day occurs  what  is  called  the  Promenade  de  Longchamp, 
from  the  name  of  an  abbey  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  cele- 
brated during  the  last  century  for  the  beauty  of  its  church 
music,  to  which  the  fashionable  world  used  to  repair  to  hear 
the  office  of  Les  Tenebres  chanted  by  the  Opera  chorus. 
Though  the  abbey  was  abolished  at  the  Bevolution,  the 
custom  of  repairing  to  Longchamp  in  Passion  Week  had 
taken  such  deep  root,  as  a  means  of  displaying  the  spring 
fashions  and  new  equipages  of  the  beauties  of  the  day,  that 
it  still  prevails,  though  the  motive  has  ceased  to  exist.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  on  every  successive  year,  probably 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  at  that  early  season, 
that  there  are  more  gendarmes  to  keep  order  in  the  throng 
of  pedestrian  spectators,  than  carriages  in  the  drive.  The 
spring  fashions  and  colours  in  Paris  are  proverbially  deter- 
mined by  les  modes  de  Longchamp. 

The  Avenue  Montaigne,  running  diagonally  from  the 
Bond  Pont,  now  called,  we  believe,  L'Etoile  des  Champs 
Elysees,  leads  to  a  new  bridge,  finished  in  1856,  at  a  cost  of 


his  escape,  and  rode  after  him,  when  Pianori  was  seized,  while  drawing 
another  pistol  from  his  pocket,  by  a  Corsican  police-officer,  named  Alessandri, 
and  after  a  struggle,  during  which  the  captor  had  to  inflict  a  wound  upon 
him  with  a  poniard,  was  at  length  secured  by  the  aid  of  other  people  who 
had  hastened  to  the  spot.  His  Majesty,  immediately  after  the  attempt,  rode 
on  to  overtake  the  Empress,  who  was  on  her  way  to  the  Pare  de  Boulogne, 
and,  on  his  return,  was  cheered  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
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12,000,000  fr.,  and  named  Pont  de  V Alma.  It  has  three  stone 
arches,  with  elegant  balustrades  of  the  same  material. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Eond  Pont  is  a  desolate-looking 
avenue  leading  to  the  river,  called  IiAllee  des  Veuves, 
having  been  used  for  the  airings  of  the  widows  of  the  fashion- 
able world  at  a  period  when  it  was  considered  indecent  for 
persons  in  very  deep  mourning  to  appear  in  the  brilliant 
avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees. 

A  little  further  on  is  a  new  quarter,  called  Le  Quartier  de 
Francois  Ier,  from  a  curious  villa  erected  there,  the  facade  of 
which  was  constructed  and  sculptured  for  that  monarch  by 
Jean  Goujon,  and  brought  from  Moret,  near  Eontainebleau. 

AEC  DE  L'ETOILE. 

But  the  grand  ornament  of  the  Champs  Elysees  is  the 
noble  triumphal  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  Barriere  de 
l'Etoile,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  the  engraving  op- 
posite. 

This  noble  monument  was  first  devised  by  Napoleon  I., 
who  decreed  its  erection  in  February,  1806.  One  of  the 
architects  selected  to  form  the  design,  M.  Chalgrin,  unfor- 
tunately died  during  the  early  progress  of  the  work ;  the 
first  stone  having  been  laid  by  a  simple  workman  in  August, 
1806,  on  the  Emperor's  fete-day,  during  the  administration 
of  the  Due  de  Cadore.  The  foundations  of  stone  for  this 
enormous  superstructure  were  laid  to  the  depth  of  25  feet 
below  the  surface. 

A  temporary  arch  of  wood  and  canvas  was  erected  on  the 
spot  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Napoleon  and  Maria 
Louisa,  the  imperial  bride  making  her  triumphal  entry  into 
the  capital  under  an  arch  formed  according  to  the  original 
design.  The  works  were  thenceforward  entrusted  to  M. 
Goust;  but  being  abandoned  on  the  downfal  of  the  Em- 
peror, they  remained  ten  years  inactive. 

After  the  Spanish  campaign  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  in 
1823,  it  was  resolved  to  complete  the  Arc  de  l'Etoile  in 
honour  of  his  victories  ;  and  by  1828  considerable  progress 
had  been  made  under  the  direction  of  M.  Hugot. 

In  1832  the  works  were  resumed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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new  Government,  and  the  whole  having  been  submitted  to 
the  superintendence  of  M.  Blouet,  commissions  were  given 
for  the  sculptures  intended  to  complete  this  magnificent 
monument,  which,  from  first  to  last,  has  cost  400,000Z. 
sterling. 

The  extreme  height  of  the  Arc  de  l'Etoile  is  152  feet,  by 
127  of  breadth,  and  68  of  depth.  The  elevation  of  the 
centre  arch  is  90  feet  by  45  feet ;  the  transversal  arches  of 
the  piers  being  57  feet  by  25  feet. 

The  arch  faces  towards  Paris  on  one  side,  towards  Neuilly 
on  the  other,  the  piers  on  either  side  being  ornamented  by 
projecting  pedestals,  supporting  colossal  groups  of  sculpture. 
A  bold  cornice  forms  the  impost  of  the  main  arch,  and  in  the 
spaces  between  this  and  the  frieze  are  compartments  adorned 
with  fine  alto-relievos. 

The  attic  has  also  a  rich  cornice  and  entablature,  and 
under  the  piers  of  the  grand  arch  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
all  the  victories  of  Napoleon ;  under  the  transversal  ones, 
the  names  of  the  generals  who  tended  to  their  achievement. 

Of  the  four  groups  of  sculpture  gracing  the  piers,  of  which 
each  figure  is  in  the  proportion  of  18  feet,  the  northern  one, 
executed  by  Rude,  and  generally  considered  the  best,  repre- 
sents the  departure  of  the  army  in  1792.  The  southern  one 
of  the  same  font,  by  Cortot,  represents  the  triumph  of  Na- 
poleon in  1810.  On  the  western  front  both  groups  are  by 
Etex ;  the  one  representing  the  resistance  of  the  French 
against  the  allied  army  in  1814,  the  other,  the  peace  con- 
cluded in  1815. 

The  alto-relievos  are  by  Seurre,  Lemaire,  Eeuchere,  Cha- 
ponniere,  Marocchetti,  and  Goethe,  representing  the  passage 
of  the  bridge  of  Areola,  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  the  death 
of  General  Marceau,  the  battle  of  Jemmapes,  and  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz ;  and  these  are  considered  more  meritorious, 
in  point  of  spirit  and  execution,  than  the  larger  groups. 

Of  the  ninety-six  victories,  the  names  of  which  are  in- 
scribed under  the  grand  arch,  a  few  will  strike  the  English 
spectator  with  surprise,  as  being  usually  claimed  by  the 
Eritish  army — among  others,  the  battle  of  Toulouse. 

In  each  of  the  piers  is  a  staircase,  leading  to  a  suite  of 
vaulted  rooms  in  the  interior  of  the  monument,  over  the 
arch ;  and  from  the  platform  on  the  summit  of  these  nothing 
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can  exceed  the  magnificence  of  the  view  over  Paris  and  the 
environs. 

The  arch,  situated  on  a  lofty  platform  of  considerable 
extent,  is  viewed  to  advantage  on  all  sides,  and  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  round.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  circular  area,  with  handsome  bronze  posts  and  chains, 
well  lighted  at  night  with  gas  lamps. 

From  the  Arc  de  l'Etoile,  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly  leads  to 
the  village  of  that  name.  Distant  about  half  a  mile,  on  the 
left  hand,  is  the  Porte  Maillot,  one  of  the  principal  entrances 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  and  opposite  to  it,  in  the  Route 
de  la  Bevolte,  is  the 

CHAPEL  OE  SAINT  EERDINAND, 

the  scene  of  the  melancholy  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
on  13th  Jul}r,  1812.  The  house  in  which  the  Duke  expired, 
with  some  adjoining  property,  being  purchased  by  the  crown, 
the  present  chapel  was  erected  on  its  site.  It  was  conse- 
crated in  July,  1843,  in  the  presence  of  the  royal  family,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  prelate  who  fell  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  June,  1848.  The  building,  50  feet  long  by  20  feet  in 
height,  is  of  stone,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  is  in  the 
Lombard- Gothic  style,  resembling  an  ancient  mausoleum. 
On  the  high  altar  is  a  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  marble, 
by  Triquetti.  On  the  left  is  another  altar,  dedicated  to  Saint 
Ferdmand,  and  corresponding  to  it,  on  the  right,  is  a  marble 
group  representing  the  Prince  on  his  death-bed,  and  kneeling 
at  his  head  is  an  angel  in  fervent  supplication,  as  if  imploring 
the  divine  commiseration  on  the  sufferer.  The  monogram, 
M.  O.,  reveals  that  this  beautiful  "  spirit"  was  the  work  of 
his  deceased  sister,  the  Princess  Marie,  who  little  thought 
for  whose  tomb  she  was  executing  it !  The  remainder  of  the 
group  is  by  Triquetti,  after  a  drawing  of  M.  Ary  Scheffer. 
Descending  a  few  steps  behind  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  the 
visitor  will  find  himself  in  the  very  room  in  which  the  Prince 
died :  it  is  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel.  Low  oaken  presses  and  a 
confessional  of  the  simplest  construction,  a  chair  and  prayer- 
desk  covered  with  black,  and  an  ivory  crucifix,  form  its  only 
furniture.  Opposite  the  door  is  a  picture  of  the  size  of  life, 
by  M.  C.  Jacquand,  representing  the  death  scene. 
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On  the  southern  bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite  to  the  Champa 
Elysees,  are  two  of  the  most  striking  monuments  connected 
with  the  military  interests  of  France — the  Champ  de  Mars, 
and  the  Hotel  d'es  Invalides. 


CHAMP  DE  MAES. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  is  a  vast  area,  2700  feet  by  1320 
in  extent,  fenced  by  a  fosse  and  surrounded  by  a  belt  of 
trees.  This  spot  is  destined  to  military  exercises  for  the  gar- 
rison of  Paris  ;  and  in  May  and  September,  the  Paris  races, 
under  the  patronage  of  Government,  take  place  on  four  suc- 
cessive Sundays. 

The  most  remarkable  purpose,  however,  to  which  the 
Champ  de  Mars  has  been  devoted,  was  the  Pete  de  la  Fede- 
ration in  July,  1790 ;  when  the  present  embankments  were 
formed  by  the  gratuitous  labour  of  sixty  thousand  persons. 
It  was  then  that  the  celebrated  chorus  of  "  £a  ira"  was  com- 
posed for  the  encouragement  of  the  labourers ;  and  on  the 
altar  of  La  Patrie,  erected  in  front  of  the  Ecole  Militaire, 
Louis  XVI.  took  the  oath  to  maintain  the  new  constitution 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  revolutionists. 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
in  1815,  previous  to  the  Waterloo  campaign,  a  Champ  de 
Mai  was  held  in  his  presence  on  the  same  spot ;  and  it  was 
there  also  that  Louis  Philippe  distributed  the  standards  of 
the  National  Guard,  after  the  revolution  of  July. 

On  May  10,  1852,  Louis  Napoleon  distributed  to  the  army 
the  Eagles,  which  were  to  replace  the  Gallic  Cock.  The 
sight  on  this  occasion  was  magnificent ;  upwards  of  60,000 
troops  were  present,  together  with  many  Arab  chiefs,  who 
bad  come  over  from  Algeria  as  representatives  of  the  Arab 
tribes  subjected  to  the  French  Government. 

ECOLE  MILITAIEE. 

At  tbe  southern  extremity  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  fronting 
the  Seine,  stands  the  noble  building  of  the  Ecole  Militaire, 
now  used  as  barracks,  but  destined  by  Louis  XV.,  by  whom 
it  was  erected  in  1752,  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  five 
hundred  young  men  of  noble  birth,  whose  families  were  con- 
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nected  with  military  life.  Foreigners  were  admissible,  on 
paying  about  one  hundred  pounds  entrance. 

The  structure,  which  was  built  after  the  designs  of  Gabriel, 
and  took  ten  years  for  its  completion,  is  composed  of  two 
handsome  courts ;  one  front  having  a  gallery  enriched  with 
Doric  columns,  while  the  grand  front  unites  on  the  three 
stories  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  the  central 
projection  having  ten  handsome  Corinthian  columns,  on  the 
pediment  over  which  is  a  fine  clock  by  Lepaute,  supported 
by  allegorical  figures. 

The  interior  is  nobly  distributed,  having  a  superb  chapel, 
the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  twenty  Corinthian  columns, 
a  fine  hall,  and  a  Salle  de  Conseil,  adorned  with  military 
trophies.  The  interior  was,  however,  ravaged  during  the  Re* 
volution,  and  the  paintings  destroyed. 

An  observatory  attached  to  the  school  in  1768,  by  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul,  for  the  famous  Lalande,  still  exists,  but  is 
of  no  great  importance. 

The  Ecole  Militaire  being  very  unpopular,  as  an  aristocratic 
institution,  was  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  council,  imme- 
diately before  the  assembly  of  the  States-  General ;  and  the 
buildings  were  destined  to  be  converted  into  a  public  hospital 
supplementary  to  the  Hotel-Dieu.  During  the  Revolution, 
however,  they  were  used  for  cavalry  barracks ;  and,  having 
been  completely  restored  under  Napoleon,  were  organised 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  which  they  have  ever  since  been 
devoted. 

In  the  Champ  de  Mars  were  deposited,  in  several  different 
pits,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  bodies  of  the  victims  of 
July,  transferred  thither  by  night  in  barges.  They  are  now 
removed  to  the  foot  of  the  Column  of  July. 

GRENELLE. 

Behind  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the  Ecole  Militaire,  but 
within  the  barriers,  lies  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  now  a  rising 
suburb  of  Paris.  ¥e  believe  that  the  plain  was  at  one  time 
the  place  of  execution  for  military  offences,  and  glancing 
backwards  to  the  earliest  authentic  record  of  affairs  in  Gaul, 
the  plain  is  memorable  as  the  field  of  a  bloody  battle  between 
the  Parisii  of  that  day  and  the  Roman  legions  commanded 
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by  Labienus,  Julius  Caesar's  lieutenant.  The  Parisii,  with 
the  neighbouring  confederate  tribes,  under  a  veteran  chief, 
Cumologene,  after  repulsing  the  invaders,  and  a  brave  de- 
fence of  their  town  Lutetia,  in  an  island  of  the  Seine,  had 
burnt  their  habitations,  and  taken  up  a  strong  position, 
defended  by  the  woods  and  marshes  with  which  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  were  then  overspread.  Labienus  turned  the 
position  by  dropping  his  forces  down  the  stream  and  landing 
under  the  heights  of  Chaillot.  The  battle  was  as  glorious 
to  the  Parisii  as  it  was  fatal  to  them.  "  JSTot  a  single  Gaul,'* 
says  Caesar,  "  abandoned  his  post ;  all  were  surrounded  and 
slain,  with  Cumologene,  their  aged  chieftain." 

This  was  the  first  battle  of  Paris  ;  and  its  citizens  may  be 
proud  of  the  heroism  with  which  their  Gaulish  progenitors 
defended  their  soil  against  foreign  invaders.  Studded  as 
Paris  is  with  statues  and  columns,  and  proud  as  the  French 
have  been  in  all  ages  of  military  glory,  we  may  wonder  that 
no  pillar  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine  records  the  repulse 
of  Caesar's  lieutenant,  no  statue  of  Cumologene  marks  the 
spot  on  which  he  fell  at  the  head  of  the  Parisii  on  the  plain 
of  Grenelle. 

PONT  DE  JENA. 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  noble  front  of  the  Ecole  Mili- 
taire  is  the  bridge  of  Jena,  commenced  in  1806,  and  finished 
in  1813,  under  the  imperial  auspices,  after  the  designs  of 
Dillon.  It  is  nearly  500  feet  long,  and  has  five  semicircular 
arches  ;  being  the  first  formed  in  the  metropolis  on  an  hori- 
zontal line.  The  general  architecture  of  the  bridge  of  Jena 
is  both  simple  and  noble — a  miniature  of  Waterloo  Bridge. 

The  name  of  "  Jena,"  a  victory  gained  by  the  French  over 
the  armies  of  Prussia  in  October,  1806,  rendering  it  obnoxious 
to  the  Prussians,  they  were  on  the  point  of  blowing  up  the 
bridge  when  in  possession  of  Paris  in  1814.  After  many  ne- 
gotiations between  the  council  and  Marshal  Blucher,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  bridge  should  be  spared,  on  certain  conces- 
sions, among  which  was  the  change  of  its  name  into  Pont 
des  Invalides.  Since  1830  this  bridge  has  again  resumed  its 
original  name,  which  indeed  had  been  constantly  in  use 
among  the  people. 
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On  the  northern  shore,  opposite  to  the  "bridge  of  Jena, 
plantations  were  made  on  the  hill-side,  and  foundations  laid, 
by  Napoleon  for  a  palace  of  marble  intended  to  be  erected 
for  the  King  of  Eome  on  the  site  of  the  old  convent  of  the 
Dames  de  Sainte  Marie. 

HOTEL  DES  INVALIDES. 

The  Hotel  des  Invalides  stands  at  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  fronting  the  river 
and  the  Champs  Elysees;  being  a  college  for  the  decayed 
veterans  of  the  French  army. 

The  first  military  asylum  for  old  and  disabled  soldiers 
founded  in  Paris  was  instituted  by  Henri  IV.  in  1596,  who  de- 
voted to  this  purpose  a  secularised  monastery  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Marcel.  This  being  found  inadequate,  the  institution  was 
removed  by  his  son  Louis  XIII.  to  the  old  episcopal  chateau 
of  Bicetre,  near  Paris ;  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  at  the  instigation  of  his  minister  Louvois,  that  the  pre- 
sent magnificent  establishment  was  projected.  By  the  year 
1706  the  whole  was  completed. 

A  second  church,  with  its  magnificent  dome,  afterwards 
added  by  Mansard,  was  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  festivals 
and  military  anniversaries. 

The  Hotel  des  Invalides  has  fifteen  courts,  and  covers  six- 
teen acres  of  ground.  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte  is  now  the 
governor,  with  a  staff  of  general  officers  as  sub-commandants ; 
the  corps  of  officers  inmates  of  the  establishment  amounting 
to  two  hundred,  and  the  soldiers  to  four  thousand  men.  The 
buildings,  however,  are  calculated  to  contain  seven  thousand 
invalids. 

The  governor,  who  is  in  possession  of  seventy-one  rooms, 
has  a  stipend  of  1600Z.  per  annum.  Every  soldier  after 
thirty  years'  service,  or  disabled  by  wounds,  is  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  institution,  which  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Minister  of  War. 

The  frontage  of  the  hotel  measures  612  feet,  the  centre 
being  decorated  with  Ionic  pilasters,  supporting  an  arch, 
under  which  is  an  equestrian  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  in  bas- 
relief,  bearing  the  inscription : 
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LUDOVICUS  MAGNUS, 

MILITIBUS  KEGALI  MUNIFICENTIA 

IN  PERPETUUS!  PROVIDENS, 

HAS   .EDE8   POSUIT 

ANNO  MDCLXXV. 


The  principal  court-yard  is  surrounded  with  handsome 
buildings,  having  well-proportioned  arcades  and  galleries,  and 
measuring  312  feet  by  192.  The  four  refectories  are  spacious, 
each  being  150  feet  long ;  and  the  kitchens  are  especially  de- 
serving notice.  Among  other  gigantic  cooking  utensils  are 
two  coppers,  calculated  to  cook  twelve  hundred  pounds  of 
meat  each,  being  the  daily  consumption  of  the  establishment, 
when  full. 

The  library,  presented  by  Napoleon,  contains  twenty 
thousand  volumes  ;  and  in  the  adjoining  council  chamber  is 
an  ill-executed  collection  of  portraits  of  the  marshals  of 
[France,  removed  in  succession  from  the  Salle  des  Marechaux 
at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

The  Church  of  the  Invalides  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
the  Eglise  Ancienne  and  the  Dome  ;  the  first  consisting  of  a 
nave,  with  side  aisles  supporting  a  gallery  that  rises  behind 
the  arches  of  the  central  part,  which  rest  upon  Corinthian 
pilasters.  Above  the  cornice  are  arched  windows,  the  light 
from  which  falls  upon  the  banners  ranged  along  the  church. 
This  nave  is  210  feet  long,  by  72  feet  broad,  and  66  feet 
high ;  and  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  boasted  three  thousand 
flags,  conquered  by  the  French,  on  the  field  of  battle.  Pre- 
vious to  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  in  1814,  the 
Due  de  Feltre,  minister  of  war,  caused  these  trophies  to  be 
burned,  and  the  sword  of  Frederick  the  Great,  deposited  at 
the  Invalides,  to  be  broken,  rather  than  have  them  recon- 
quered by  the  enemy.  Great  opposition,  however,  was  made 
to  the  execution  of  this  order  by  the  invalids. 

The  flags  now  adorning  the  church  consist  of  two  English 
flags,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Algerine  standards.  In  the  nave  are  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  one  or  two  governors  of  the  Invalides ;  the  Comte 
de  Guibert,  who  died  in  1766,  and  the  Due  de  Coigny,  who 
died  in  1822. 

A  Lady  chapel  has  been  recently  formed  opposite  to  the 
pulpit,  which  is  of  white  marble,  with  gilt  ornaments ;  and  a 
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superb  metallic  balustrade  rails  off  a  portion  of  the  nave  to 
form  a  choir.  The  high  altar  consists  of  a  splendid  canopy 
supported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  churches,  and  serving  for  both. 

The  second  church,  added  by  Mansard,  consists  of  a 
rotunda  surmounted  by  a  dome,  rising  from  a  square  hall, 
138  feet  in  length.  The  total  height  is  323  feet  from  the 
pavement  to  the  summit  of  the  cross ;  the  former  being  a 
chef  d'oeuvre  of  art,  inlaid  with  different  coloured  marbles  in 
fleurs-de-lys,  cyphers,  and  the  cordon  of  the  St.  Esprit.  This 
pavement  was  about  to  be  torn  up  by  the  revolutionary 
mob,  in  1793,  as  containing  emblems  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
was  preserved  only  by  the  presence  of  mind  which  suggested 
that  "  the  lilies  of  France  could  not  be  better  placed  than 
where  they  might  be  trodden  under  foot  by  all  good  patriots." 
The  high  altar,  at  that  time  completely  demolished,  but 
restored  by  Boischard  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I.,  is 
very  magnificent.  There  are  six  lateral  chapels  to  the  dome, 
embellished  with  pictures  by  Coypel  and  Bon  Boullongne,  a 
monument  by  Lebrun  to  Marshal  Turenne,  and  another  to 
Vauban,  the  great  military  engineer. 

The  exterior  of  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  is  very  imposing. 
The  tower  is  surrounded  by  forty  composite  columns  in  pairs, 
with  buttresses  at  the  four  points  corresponding  with  the 
angles  of  the  lower  story,  surmounted  by  an  attic  with  cir- 
cular-headed windows,  from  which  springs  the  graceful  curve 
of  the  dome,  ribbed  into  twelve  compartments,  and  adorned 
with  military  trophies,  which,  as  well  as  the  ribs,  are  richly  gilt. 
A  lantern,  surmounted  by  a  spire  and  globe  with  a  cross, 
also  gilt,  rises  above  the  dome,  which  is  of  wood  covered 
with  lead. 

The  southern  front  of  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  is  adorned 
with  a  handsome  Corinthian  portico,  having  allegorical  statues 
placed  in  front  of  the  pilasters  of  the  upper  story. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  new  interest  has  been  attached 
to  the  church  of  the  Invalides,  from  the  consignment  of  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  to  this  their  present  resting-place  ;  it 
being,  however,  understood  that  they  are  to  be  removed  to 
the  Abbey  of  Saint  Denis. 

In  the  strange  revolutions  and  the  mutations  of  fortune  of 
which  France  has  been  the  scene  during  the  present  century, 
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it  fell  to  the  lot  of  King  Louis  Philippe  to  pay  this  homage 
to  the  memory  of  the  glorious  Emperor,  and  the  undoubted 
wishes  of  the  Trench  people.  It  was  a  politic  act  of  the 
sagacious  King,  and  in  proposing  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties the  vote  for  its  accomplishment,  M.  de  Eemusat,  the 
minister,  took  occasion  to  assume  for  the  monarchy  of  1830 
that  it  was  virtually  "  l'unique  et  legitime  heritiere  de  tous 
les  souvenirs  dont  la  Prance  s'enorgueillit." 

The  English  Government  consented  to  the  removal  of 
^Napoleon's  remains  from  the  green  valley  in  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  where  one  has  seen  them  reposing  under  the  friendly 
shade  of  a  drooping  willow-tree,  with  little  prospect  of  their 
last  home  being  ever  found  under  the  magnificent  dome  of 
the  Invalides. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  was  commissioned  to  bring  the 
Emperor's  remains  to  Prance  in  the  frigate  Belle  Poule. 
Having  reached  Cherbourg  on  the  30th  November,  1840, 
they  were  transhipped  to  the  Normandie,  which  brought 
them  to  Bouen,  whence,  after  another  transhipment  to  a 
smaller  boat,  they  were  landed  at  Neuilly.  On  their  arrival 
in  Paris  they  were  deposited  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony 
in  a  chapel  of  the  church  of  the  Invalides,  King  Louis  Philippe 
himself  assisting.  There  they  remained  during  the  eleven 
years  occupied  in  preparing  a  tomb  worthy  of  Prance  and  her 
greatest  hero.* 

The  tomb  of  Napoleon  I.  stands  in  a  crypt  under  the 
dome,  to  which  access  is  given  by  winding  staircases  on  each 
side  of  the  high  altar,  and  it  is  flanked  by  two  sarcophagi  resting 
upon  plinths,  and  surmounted -by  Corinthian  columns.  One 
is  dedicated  to  Marshal  Duroc,  the  other  to  General  Ber- 
trand,  the  Emperor's  friends  during  his  adversity.  A  bronze 
door  closes  the  crypt ;  over  it,  on  a  black  marble  slab,  are 
the  following  words,  quoted  from  the  Emperor's  will : 

*  For  details  of  the  whole  proceedings,  with  a  description  of  the  church 
of  the  Invalides  and  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  see  a  little  work  by  the  archi- 
tect Visconti,  published  at  Paris  in  1853,  with  very  effective  illustrations. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  figure  of 
Napoleon  when  his  coffin  was  opened  at  Saint  Helena.  The  corpse,  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Chasseurs  a  clieval  of  the  Old  Guard,  with  the  cross 
and  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  was  in  a  state  of  high  preser- 
vation.    Even  the  expression  of  the  features  remained  perfect. 
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Je  desire  que  mes  cendres  reposent  sur  les  bords  de  la  Seine,  au  milieu  de 
ce  peuple  Francais  que  j'ai  tant  aime. 

Two  colossal  bronze  caryatides,  at  the  entrance,  hold  the 
globe,  sceptre,  and  imperial  crown.  A  gloomy  gallery, 
running  under  the  high  altar,  leads  to  the  crypt,  dimly 
lighted  by  funereal  lamps  of  bronze,  and  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs.  The  pavement  of  the  crypt  is  decorated  with  a 
crown  of  laurels  in  mosaic.  The  balustrade  surrounding  the 
tomb  is  adorned  with  sculptured  laurel  wreaths,  encircling 
the  names  of  the  following  victories:  Rivoli,  Pyramids, 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  Wagram,  and  Mos- 
kowa.  Twelve  colossal  statues,  representing  as  many  victories, 
stand  against  the  pilasters,  facing  the  tomb,  which  consists 
of  an  immense  monolith  of  porphyry,  exquisitely  polished, 
weighing  135,000  lbs.,  and  brought  from  Lake  Onega,  in 
Finland,  at  a  cost  of  140,000  fr.  It  covers  the  sarcophagus, 
also  of  a  single  block,  12  feet  long  and  6  in  breadth,  resting 
upon  two  plinths,  which  stand  on  a  block  of  green  granite, 
brought  from  the  Vosges.  The  total  height  is  13  J  feet.  In 
the  gallery  which  encircles  the  crypt  is  a  recess,  called  the 
Chapelle  Ardente,  containing  the  sword  the  Emperor  wore 
at  Austerlitz,  the  insignia  he  used  to  wear  on  state  occasions, 
the  crown  of  gold  voted  by  the  town  of  Cherbourg,  and  the 
colours  taken  in  different  battles.  At  the  furthest  end  of 
the  recess  is  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  in  his  imperial  robes. 
This  reliquaire  is  closed  with  an  iron  railing.  The  marble 
employed  in  the  monument  cost  2,000,000  fr.,  and  the  whole 
expense  amounted  to  about  9,000,000  fr. 

In  a  vault  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  dome  are  de- 
posited the  bodies  of  Marshal  Mortier  and  the  rest  of  the 
victims  of  Fieschi's  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  in 
July,  1835.  To  these  have  since  been  added  the  bodies  of 
Marshal  Damremont,  killed  at  Constantine,  Marshal  Lobau, 
and  Marshal  de  Saint  Arnaud. 

MUSEE    d'aRTILLEEIE. 

After  visiting  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  an  appropriate  ex- 
cursion maybe  made  into  the  adjoining  Faubourg  Saint  Ger- 
main, to  inspect  the  Musee  d'Artillerie,  established  in  an 
ancient  convent  of  Jacobins  adjoining  Saint  Thomas  d'Aquin. 
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The  national  collection  of  armoury  was  commenced  during 
the  Empire,  from  the  confiscated  spoils  of  the  royal  palaces, 
the  chateaux  of  Chantilly,  Sedan,  and  others ;  and  was  soon 
splendidly  enriched  by  the  trophies  of  the  imperial  arms. 

It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Allies  in  1814,  and  in 
1815  the  Prussians  carried  off  580  chests  of  arms. 

The  museum  is,  however,  still  rich  in  valuable  and  highly 
interesting  objects,  disposed  in  five  galleries ;  one  containing 
suits  of  ancient  armour,  the  others  modern  arms  and  models 
of  the  machines  and  instruments  in  use  for  military  service. 

Among  the  curious  relics  of  ancient  armour  is  the  cuirass 
of  the  great  Conde,  the  helmet  of  the  Connetable  de  Mont- 
morency, the  armour  and  arms  of  Henri  IV.,  Bayard,  Turenne, 
Crillon,  Mazarin,  Biron,  and  other  eminent  generals ;  the 
armour  of  Grodfrey  de  Bouillon,  King  of  Jerusalem,  Charles 
VII.,  Joan  of  Arc,  Charles  le  Temeraire ;  the  sword  won  by 
[Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of  Pavia ;  and  the  beautiful  suit  of 
Venetian  armour  presented  by  that  Republic  to  Louis  XIV. 
in  1688.  The  poniard  with  which  Henri  IV.  was  assassi- 
nated by  Kavaillac  is  also  among  the  curiosities  of  the 
museum. 

The  armoury  is  admirably  arranged.  An  equestrian  figure 
of  Francis  I.,  in  order  of  battle,  graces  one  of  the  galleries. 
Strangers  are  admitted  on  Thursdays,  from  twelve  to  four,  on 
production  of  their  passports. 

The  adjoining  church  of  Saint  Thomas  d'Aquin  is  the 
fashionable  church  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  as  be- 
longing to  the  parish  containing  the  greatest  number  of  resi- 
dences of  the  old  nobility.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  preaching  and  beauty  of  its  music,  and  was  founded  in 
1683,  after  the  designs  of  Pierre  Bullet.  The  interior,  132 
feet  long  by  72  high,  is  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  the 
capitals  of  which  are  carved  with  unusual  spirit  and  elegance. 
The  cupola  and  walls  are  enriched  with  frescoes,  and  a  few 
good  pictures  are  to  be  found  in  the  aisles. 

Among  the  fine  hotels  of  the  aristocracy  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Saint  Thomas  d'Aquin  are  the  residences 
of  the  Ministers  for  the  Home  Department,  Commerce,  and 
Public  Instruction  ;  the  Hotel  de  Gralifet,  built  in  1785,  after 
the  designs  of  Legrand,  and  long  occupied  by  Ministers  of 
State,  as  well  as  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  during  his 
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residence  in  Paris,  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  X. ;  the  celebrated  Convent  of  Panthemont, 
now  a  cavalry  barrack  ;  the  H6tel  de  Luynes,  the  Hotel  de 
Grain mont,  the  Hotel  de  Valentinois,  the  hotel  inhabited  by 
Cambaceres,  the  scene  under  Napoleon  of  magnificent  enter- 
tainments ;  the  Hotel  de  Biron,  now  the  extensive  Convent 
of  the  Dames  du  Sacre  Coeur ;  the  Hotel  Penthievre,  for- 
merly the  property  of  Madame  Adelaide,  afterwards  in- 
habited by  a  rich  American,  and  having  a  chapel  for  the 
celebration  of  divine  service  in  the  American  form  closely 
adjoining;  the  Hotel  de  Chatillon,  built  by  Mansard,  now  a 
Convent  of  Sceurs  de  Cha'rite ;  the  Abbaye  aux  Bois,  a  re- 
ligious community  into  which  secular  boarders  were  admitted, 
among  others  the  celebrated  Madame  Recamier ;  the  Hotel 
d'Eckmuhl,  where  Marshal  Davoust,  created  prince  of  that 
name,  died  in  1823,  and  long  occupied  by  Count  Appony,  the 
Austrian  Ambassador;  the  Hotel  du  Chatelet,  and  many 
others  of  great  extent  and  magnificence. 

Of  these  ancient  hotels,  erected,  at  a  period  when  the 
ground  was  so  much  less  valuable,  the  chief  characteristic  is 
their  detachment  from  the  noise  of  the  street,  being  uni- 
formly situated  "  entre  cour  et jardin,"  with  a  spacious  court- 
yard in  front  and  a  garden  behind,  as  in  Devonshire  and 
Burlington  Houses  in  Piccadilly,  which  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  on  the  model  of  the  Parisian  hotels.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  streets  containing  the  greatest  number  of 
fine  residences,  such  as  the  Rue  de  Grenelle  and  Rue  de 
rUniversite  in  the  Paubourg  Saint  Germain,  or  the  Rue 
d'Anjou  Saint  Honore,  present  to  the  passengers  an  ugly 
series  of  portes  cocheres,  and  it  is  only  when  these  are  acci- 
dentally left  open  by  the  concierge  that  the  mansion,  with 
its  portico  or  striped  awnings,  becomes  perceptible  to  eyes 
profane. 

In  the  new  quarters  of  the  town,  on  the  contrary,  the 
ground  is  so  precious  that  the  greatest  economy  of  space  is 
observed.  Gardens  are  a  luxury  unthought  of ;  and  instead 
of  a  court-yard  in  front,  the  mansions  themselves  face  the 
street,  having  mean  inner  courts  insufficient  to  afford  turning 
room  for  a  carriage.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  new 
district  near  the  Madeleine,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
chantiers,  or  wood-yards,  as  well  as  in  the  quarter  which 
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calls  itself  the  New  Athens,  in  the  vicinity  of  Notre-Dame 
de  Lorette.  The  detached  residences  of  the  Place  Saint 
Georges,  more  particularly  an  elegant  residence  belonging 
to  Mr.  Welles,  the  American  banker,  are  built  on  the  model 
of  English  villas. 

The  hotel  of  Count  Duchatel,  in  the  Rue  de  Yarennes, 
formerly  the  property  of  the  eccentric  Seguin,  and  renowned 
as  the  scene  df  his  mad  exploits,  may  be  cited  as  a  favourable 
specimen  of  a  modern  Parisian  mansion.  The  gallery,  of 
which  the  floor  is  inlaid  with  highly-polished  foreign  woods, 
and  the  walls  painted  with  arabesques  and  medallions,  in  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance,  is  remarkable  for  the  tastefulness 
of  its  decorations. 

A  new  house  in  the  Rue  Vanneau  is  noticeable  for  its 
fanciful  facade  of  the  same  school ;  and  a  cafe  on  the  Boule- 
vard Italien,  and  several  houses  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  Boulevards,  besides  the  new  residences  adjoining  the 
Rue  Neuve  du  Luxembourg,  may  be  cited  for  the  rich 
carvings  in  stone  which  adorn  their  fronts. 

HOSPITALS. 

In  the  Paubourg  Saint  Jacques  are  numberless  hospitals 
and  charitable  endowments  of  the  highest  interest,  such  as 
the  Yal  de  Grace,  a  military  hospital,  the  dome  of  whose 
church  was  painted  by  Mignard  ;  the  Enfans  Trouves,  in  the 
old  convent  of  the  Pretres  de  l'Oratoire ;  the  Maternite,  in 
the  ancient  abbey  of  Port-Royal ;  the  hospital  for  sick  chil- 
dren, an  admirable  institution ;  the  hospital  of  La  Salpe- 
triere,  partly  devoted  to  necessitous,  partly  to  insane  persons ; 
the  Hospice  des  Menages,  for  the  reception  of  decayed 
families ;  and  various  others. 

Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  deaf  and 
dumb,  are  to  be  found  in  this  quarter,  the  latter  of  which,  the 
creation  of  the  philanthropic  Abbe  de  l'Epee,  is  of  great 
interest.  A  sum  of  3000Z.  is  annually  bestowed  by  Govern- 
ment on  this  institution;  and  the  public  exercises  of  the 
pupils,  which  take  place  monthly,  are  much  attended. 

Some  of  the  hospitals  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice, 
particularly  the  Yal  de  Grace,  with  its  fine  church,  and  the 
Salpetriere. 
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HOSPITAL  AND  CHURCH  DU  VAL  DE  GRACE. 

The  buildings  of  this  hospital  belonged  to  a  convent  of 
Benedictine  nuns,  originally  established  at  the  Val  Profond, 
near  Bievre  le  Chatel,  three  leagues  from  Paris,  but  removed 
to  the  capital,  in  1621,  by  Anne  of  Austria,  consort  of 
Louis  XIII.  Here  they  built  a  convent,  of  which  the  queen 
laid  the  first  stone  in  1624,  contributing  about  one-half  of 
the  expense.  Having  been  married  twenty-two  years  with- 
out issue,  she  made  vows  in  several  chapels,  and,  among 
others,  in  that  of  the  Yal  de  Grace,  where  she  promised  to 
build  a  church  if  her  desire  to  give  an  heir  to  the  throne 
should  be  realised.  At  length,  in  1638,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
prince,  afterwards  Louis  XIV.  After  the  death  of  Louis 
XIII.,  the  queen  prepared  to  fulfil  her  vow,  and  in 
1645  Louis  XIV.  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  church  with 
great  pomp.  The  elder  Mansard  furnished  the  plans,  and 
superintended  the  execution  of  the  building  for  some  time ; 
but,  having  lost  the  queen's  favour,  it  was  entrusted  to  Le- 
mercier,  and  subsequently  to  Le  Muet  and  Leduc,  who  de- 
teriorated the  original  design. 

A  quadrangular  court  is  entered  by  a  railing  facing  the 
street ;  the  sides  are  adorned  with  ten  triangular  pediments, 
supported  by  columns  of  irregular  Doric  design.  To  the 
left  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Baron  Larrey,  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon, adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  same  metal,  representing 
the  battles  of  the  Beresina,  the  Pyramids,  Austerlitz,  and 
Sommo  Sierra,  where  Larrey  distinguished  himself.  The 
statue,  which  is  9  feet  high,  represents  Larrey  resting  against 
a  howitzer,  on  which  are  placed  some  of  his  works.  In  his 
right  hand  he  holds  Napoleon's  will,  opened  at  the  wrords : 
"  I  leave  100,000  fr.  to  the  Surgeon-in-chief  Larrey,  the  most 
virtuous  man  I  know."  In  front  is  the  church,  with  a  dome 
resting  on  a  lofty  drum,  strengthened  by  buttresses,  adorned 
with  composite  pilasters,  and  pierced  with  sixteen  windows  j 
four  campaniles,  or  small  bell-turrets,  stand  out  from  the 
gallery  on  which  the  dome  rests.  The  front  is  ornamented 
with  a  portico  of  Corinthian  columns  supporting  a  pediment, 
and  above  is  a  range  of  composite  engaged  columns  bearing 
a  second  pediment.     The  vault  of  the  dome  is  admirably 
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painted  on  stone  by  Mignard,  and  is  reputed  one  of  the  finest 
frescoes  in  France.  The  chapels  for  the  nuns  are  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  iron  gratings.  In  one  of 
these,  formerly  the  oratory  of  Anne  of  Austria,  whose  bust 
is  seen  on  the  ceiling  held  by  an  angel,  are  frescoes  represent- 
ing views  from  Spain.  In  the  northern  arm  of  the  cross  is 
the  entrance  to  a  vault  where  the  remains  of  the  abbesses 
were  deposited  on  marble  shelves.  Here  also  is  shown  a 
cabinet,  where  the  hearts  of  the  Bourbon  family  were  pre- 
served encased  in  silver,  a  custom  originating  from  the 
foundress  having  bequeathed  her  heart  to  this  church.  The 
remains  of  Queen  Henrietta,  wife  of  Charles  I.  of  England, 
were  placed  here.  The  nuns  were  buried  underneath  the 
nave,  in  a  vault  the  entrance  of  which  is  near  the  western 
door. 

A  small  confessional,  with  a  strong  iron  grating,  opens  into 
the  church  near  the  high  altar,  from  one  of  the  passages 
behind.  This  was  the  confessional  used  by  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Valliere  previous  to  her  taking  the  vows  ;  and  from  the 
windows  of  the  above-mentioned  passage  is  seen  the  building 
she  occupied  at  that  period.  During  the  revolution  of  1789 
the  church  was  converted  into  a  depot  for  the  materiel  of 
military  hospitals,  and  thus  escaped  the  fury  of  the  populace. 
Under  INapoleon  the  convent  became  an  hospital  for  sick 
soldiers,  as  it  still  continues.  In  1826  the  church  was  re- 
paired, and  restored  to  divine  worship.  The  associations 
connected  with  this  place  are  interesting,  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  once  the  fashionable  convent  for  members  of  the 
nobility  of  Trance. 

In  the  same  quarter,  on  the  Boulevard  de  l'Hopital,  is 
the 

HOSPICE  DE  LA  YIEILLESSE,  OR,  LA  SALPETRIERE. 

The  civil  war  under  Louis  XIV.  had  drawn  such  an  im- 
mense number  of  indigent  persons  to  Paris,  that,  in  1656,  the 
establishment  of  a  general  hospital  for  them  being  necessary, 
extensive  buildings,  then  occupied  as  a  saltpetre  manufac- 
tory, were  adapted  to  the  purpose.  This  hospital,  consisting 
of  no  less  than  45  different  buildings,  which  occupy  a  space 
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of  29,462  square  metres,  is  1680  feet  in  length.  A  Doric 
gateway  leads  to  a  court  which  serves  as  a  promenade.  The 
principal  front,  to  the  north-west,  is  above  600  feet  in  length, 
and  has  four  projecting  pavilions.  In  the  centre  is  a  vesti- 
bule fronted  by  three  arches,  leading  to  the  church,  the  dome 
of  which  covers  a  circular  space  of  90  feet  in  diameter.  The 
nave  and  transept  intersect  each  other  in  a  large  octagonal 
space,  into  which  four  large  chapels,  also  octagonal,  open. 
The  high  altar  is  in  the  centre.  The  buildings  of  the  hospital 
are  not  remarkable  for  anything  but  their  vast  size.  It  is 
now  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  women,  and 
is  always  full.  The  total  number  of  beds  for  patients  is 
5000.  The  number  of  beds  occupied  by  lunatics,  idiots,  or 
epileptic  patients,  is  about  1400.  The  lunatics,  of  whom 
about  three-fifths  are  dangerously  mad,  are  kept  in  separate 
infirmaries,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention. 
Sewing  is  enforced  to  such  an  extent  that  in  one  month 
48,000  military  sacks  have  been  known  to  be  completed.  The 
harmless  are  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  occupations 
they  fancy,  especially  in  gardening,  the  salutary  effect  of 
which  is  conducive  to  their  recovery.  A  visit  to  this  hospital, 
which  is  now  receiving  considerable  improvements,  is  highly 
interesting. 

HOSPITAL  OF  BICfcTRE. 

"While  on  the  subject  of  hospitals,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  the  celebrated  Bicetre,  though  it  is  situated  on  the 
road  to  Fontainebleau,  half  a  league  from  the  Barriere 
d'ltalie.  John,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  built  a  chateau 
here  in  1204,  which  was  named  Chateau  de  Wincestre, 
whence  came  Bicestre,  Bicetre.  The  Due  de  Berry  gave 
it,  in  1416,  to  the  chapter  of  Notre-Dame,  of  whom  Louis 
XIII.  bought  it  in  1632,  and  erected  on  its  site  an  hospital 
for  military  invalids,  which  took  the  title  of  Commanderie  de 
Saint  Louis.  Louis  XIV.  having  built  the  Invalides,  this 
house  was  annexed  to  the  general  Hospital  de  la  Salpetriere. 
Bicetre  is  situated  on  lofty  ground,  and  the  air  is  better  than 
in  most  hospitals  of  Paris.  It  is  used  as  an  asylum  for  in- 
digent old  men  and  male  lunatics,  and  will  hold  2000  patients, 
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for  whom  there  are  beds.  It  presents  a  square  of  900  feet 
on  each  side,  and  contains  three  courts.  A  new  division, 
constructed  in  1822,  at  an  expense  of  400,000  fr.,  consists 
of  two  piles,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  small  garden, 
and  ornamented  with  a  peristyle,  where  the  lunatics  walk 
when  the  weather  excludes  them  from  the  garden.  Further 
considerable  additions  and  repairs  were  made  in  1855. 

The  most  afflicting  spectacle  in  the  interior  of  this  vast 
establishment  is  that  of  the  lunatics,  idiots,  and  epileptics, 
900  in  number.  As  at  the  Salpetriere,  the  most  lenient 
treatment  is  observed  towards  them,  and  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  it,  daily  occupation  is  given  on  a  model  farm  and 
bleaching-ground  called  the  Ferme  Sainte  Anne,  at  the  Bar- 
riere  de  la  Sante.  This  method  of  treating  lunatics  has  been 
found  to  succeed  beyond  all  expectation.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  schools  in  the  establishment  for  lunatics  of  all  ages. 
Concerts  are  occasionally  given,  at  which  both  the  performers 
and  the  audience  are  lunatics.  They  are  found  to  act  very 
beneficially  on  the  mind.*  Formerly  a  vast  prison  was 
situated  within  the  walls  of  this  hospital,  but  is  now  replaced 
by  the  prison  in  the  Rue  de  la  Roquette. 

PRISON  DE  L'ABBATE. 

This  military  prison,  now  superseded  by  a  new  building 
opposite  the  Hotel  de  Toulouse,  in  the  Eue  du  Cherche- 
midi,  was  celebrated  for  the  horrible  scenes  which  occurred 
there  during  the  Eeign  of  Terror,  and  usually  attracts  the 
foreign  visitor.  It  was  originally  attached  to  the  wealthy 
Abbaye  of  Saint  Germain  des  Pres,  as  a  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  offences  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  prisons  entered  by  the  bands  of  assassins  in  Septem- 
ber, 1792.  A  mock  tribunal  here  sat  upon  each  victim, 
whence  they  were  dismissed  to  the  hands  of  the  furious  mob 
who  were  waiting  without,  by  whom  they  were  all  mercilessly 
massacred. 


*  Owing  to  the  progress  made  in  the  medical  sciences,  the  number  of 
patients  annually  discharged  at  present  is  seven  times  greater  than  it  used 
to  be  fifty  years  ago. 
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SAINT  GEEMAIN  DES  PEES. 

This  most  ancient  monastery  was  founded,  about  551,  by 
Childebert,  the  son  of  Clovis,  to  contain  certain  relics  which 
he  had  brought  from  Spain.  The  estates  with  which  the 
abbey  was  endowed  included  the  fief  of  Issy,  extending  from 
the  Petit  Pont  in  Paris  to  the  village  of  Sevres.  The  build- 
ing, erected  on  the  site  of  a  Eoman  temple,  outside  the 
ancient  walls  of  Paris,  was  sacked  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  Normans  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  The  church 
was  burnt,  and  nothing  is  supposed  to  remain  of  it  excepting 
the  lower  walls  of  the  western  tower.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
present  church  was  commenced  by  Abbot  Morardus,  and 
carried  on  by  his  successors  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies. 

Prom  the  time  of  its  consecration  till  the  seventeenth 
century  no  material  changes  were  made ;  but,  in  1643,  a 
stone  vaulting  was  substituted  for  the  timber  roof  originally 
covering  the  choir,  and  the  tomb  of  Childebert,  since  re- 
moved to  Saint  Denis,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  church. 
The  abbey,  surrounded  by  moated  walls  and  turrets, 
resembled  a  fortress,  like  that  of  Saint  Martin  des  Champs. 
The  abbots,  formerly  elected  by  the  community,  were,  after 
1503,  nominated  by  the  king,  usually  from  some  noble  house, 
and  they  had  jurisdiction  over  the  extensive  domains  belong- 
ing to  the  monks.  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  was  abbot  of 
Saint  Germain  des  Pres,  after  the  abdication  of  his  crown  in 
1668.  A  tomb  whereon  the  monarch  is  represented  making 
a  votive  offering  of  his  crown,  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  church ;  which  also  contains  fine  monuments  of  the 
Duke  of  Douglas  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas  and  Angus,  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  besides  the  graves  of  Descartes,  Mont- 
faucon,  Mabillon,  and  a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  Boileau. 
In  1664  this  celebrated  community  was  incorporated  with 
the  illustrious  congregation  of  Saint  Maur,  whence  ema- 
nated those  learned  Benedictines  whose  historical  and  critical 
labours  formed  an  epoch  in  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Mabillon,  Montfaucon,  Achery,  Euinart,  &c,  be- 
longed to  the  fraternity  of  Saint  Germain. 

The  church  is  cruciform,  and  though,  from  the  various 
periods  of  its  erection,  necessarily  discordant  in  style,  is  a 
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highly  interesting  monument.  The  modern  high  altar  is  rich 
and  beautiful ;  and  the  aisles  contain  a  few  good  pictures. 
The  church  is  200  feet  long  by  65  broad,  and  60  high,  and 
many  of  the  grotesque  capitals  of  the  ancient  columns  are 
unique  both  for  design  and  execution.  The  enormous  privi- 
leges of  the  abbey  were  curtailed  in  1674 ;  and  the  establish- 
ment having  been  altogether  suppressed  at  the  Revolution,  a 
saltpetre  manufactory  was  set  up  in  the  buildings,  by  the 
explosion  of  which  the  library  and  refectory  were  destroyed, 
and  the  church  much  injured,  two  towers  being  totally  over- 
thrown. The  square-buttressed  tower  with  doable-arched 
mullioned  windows,  which  flanks  the  entrance,  dates  from  990? 
the  time  of  Abbot  Morardus.  The  abbot's  residence,  an 
unsightly  brick  building,  erected  by  the  Abbot  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon,  in  1586,  still  exists  to  the  east  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  the  ancient  prison  of  the  Abbaye. 

Saint  Germain  des  Pres,  being  in  a  ruinous  condition,  was 
repaired  by  order  of  Charles  X. ;  and  the  works  were  com- 
pleted by  Louis  Philippe,  in  1836.  The  church  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  monuments  of  Paris. 

SAINT  ETIENNE  DTJ  MONT. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Paubourg  Saint  Jacques 
stands  another  highly  interesting  church,  the  beautiful 
structure  of  Saint  Etienne  du  Mont,  formerly  a  chapel  to 
the  abbey  of  Sainte  Genevieve  ;  and,  till  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, in  order  to  evade  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris, 
only  approachable  through  the  small  church  of  Sainte  Gene- 
vieve, though  Saint  Etienne  was  made  parochial  from  the 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus. 

Pew  portions  of  the  old  edifice,  founded  in  1120,  remain. 
The  present  church  was  consecrated  in  the  year  1626,  the 
first  stone  of  the  portal  being  laid  in  1610  by  Queen  Mar- 
guerite de  Valois.  The  church  is  cruciform,  and  built  in  the 
mixed  Italian  style,  the  chief  peculiarity  being  the  height  of 
the  aisles  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
oldest  portions  of  the  existing  edifice  are  the  lower  stories  of 
the  tower  and  the  northern  side  of  the  choir. 

Separating  the  choir  from  the  nave  is  a  magnificent  screen, 
having  round  the  pillars  of  entrance  two  spiral  staircases  of 
exquisite  lightness,  with  balustrades  of  pierced  stone -work 
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of  unequalled  beauty.  A  pendent  key-stone,  12  feet  deep, 
supported  by  iron-work,  ornaments  the  vaulting  of  the  cross. 
The  church  of  Saint  Etienne  du  Mont  is  rich  in  miscella- 
neous ornaments :  among  other  curious  objects,  it  contains 
in  the  chapel  of  Saint e  Genevieve  an  ancient  tomb,  said  to 
have  originally  contained  the  body  of  that  saint,  and  much 
visited  by  pious  persons.  Tapers  are  constantly  burning 
there,  at  the  cost  of  votaries  of  the  patron  of  the  city  of 
Paris.  A  tablet  near  this  tomb,  to  the  memory  of  Racine, 
bears  an  inscription  written  by  Boileau.  There  is  also  a 
monument  to  Pascal,  who  was  buried  here,  as  well  as  Per- 
rault  the  architect,  Tournefort  the  botanist,  and  Lesueur 
the  painter.  Innumerable  views  of  the  interior  of  this 
church  have  been  painted  by  the  artists  of  the  day;  and 
Saint  Etienne  du  Mont  afforded,  a  few  years  ago,  a  striking 
subject  to  the  London  Diorama.  Erom  the  rich  effect  pro- 
duced by  its  singular  architecture,  its  pictures,  and  its  other 
ornaments,  the  church  of  Saint  Etienne  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  Paris.  Two  millions  of  francs  have  lately  been 
devoted  to  its  renovation.  The  late  Archbishop  of  Paris  was 
assassinated  in  this  church  by  Yerger,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  January  3,  1857. 

SCOTCH,  IEISH,  AND  ENGLISH  COLLEGES. 

In  the  Rue  des  Posses  Saint  Victor,  near  to  this  church, 
is  the  Scotch  college,  founded  by  David,  Bishop  of  Moray,  in 
1325,  and  refounded  by  James  Beatoun,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  in  1613.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Robert  Barclay,  in  1665. 
This  and  the  two  other  British  colleges  were  suppressed 
at  the  Revolution,  and  their  property  sequestered.  The 
Scottish  college  is  now  a  seminary,  the  endowment  being 
under  the  control  of  an  administrator,  named  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  In  the  chapel,  which  has  no  archi- 
tectural merit,  are  several  monuments  interesting  to  English 
travellers.  Here  the  visitor  will  see  the  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  James  II.,  by  his  faithful 
friend,  the  companion  of  his  exile,  James,  Duke  of  Perth,  of 
whose  son,  the  Pretender,  the  duke  was  governor.  The 
monument  consists  of  a  black  marble  sarcophagus,  sur- 
mounted by  a  pyramid  of  white  marble.     On  the  top  of  it 
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was  formerly  an  urn  of  bronze  gilt,  containing  the  brains  of 
the  king,  who  died  at  Saint  G-ermain-en-Laye,  September  16, 
1701.  IJnder  the  arch  adjoining  it  is  a  slab  covering  the 
heart  of  the  queen,  and  on  one  side  another  over  the  heart 
of  Mary  Gordon  of  Huntley,  Duchess  of  Perth  ;  and  several 
other  monuments,  to  the  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  to  two 
succeeding  Dukes  of  Perth,  Caryl  Lord  Dunford,  Sir 
Patrick  Monteith,  and  many  other  Scotch  and  Irish  Ca- 
tholics. It  is  recorded  that  the  MSS.  of  James  II.,  con- 
fided by  that  king  to  the  custody  of  the  college,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  at  Saint  Germain-en- 
Laye,  were  destroyed  during  the  Revolution. 

Considerable  doubts  exist  as  to  the  real  place  of  sepulture 
of  the  abdicated  monarch ;  and  though  a  cenotaph  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  King  G-eorge  IV.  at  Saint  Ger- 
main,  as  his  parochial  church,  it  is  generally  believed  that  he 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  English  Benedictines  in  the 
Hue  Saint  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  which  is  now  a  cotton  ma- 
nufactory. By  his  last  will,  James  II.  bequeathed  his  heart 
and  bowels  to  the  Scottish  college. 

Adjoining  this  college  is  the  English  convent  of  Augustin 
nuns,  the  chapel  of  which  contains  a  few  English  tombs  of 
no  importance.  Devoted  to  educational  purposes,  it  was 
the  only  religious  house  in  Paris  that  was  not  disturbed 
during  the  revolution  of  1789.  The  celebrated  Madame 
Dudevant  (George  Sand)  was  at  one  time  among  the 
boarders. 

The  Irish  college,  a  handsome  quadrangular  edifice,  stands 
in  the  same  quarter,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Several  Irish  persons  of  consideration  are  interred  in  the 
chapel,  which  was  built  in  1780,  after  a  simple  plan  by 
Bellanger. 

CHTJECH  OF  SAINTE  GENEVIEVE  (THE  PANTHEON). 

In  this  quarter  stands  the  noble  church  of  the  Pantheon, 
or  Sainte  Genevieve,  built  by  Louis  XV.  at  the  instigation  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  of 
Sainte  Genevieve,  founded  by  Clovis  near  his  palace,  in 
which  the  body  of  Sainte  Genevieve  was  deposited  in  512. 

The  design  for  the  present  church  was  made  by  Soufflot, 
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the  cost  raised  by  a  lottery,  and  the  first  stone  laid  by  the 
king  in  February,  1764.  The  plan  is  that  of  a  Greek  cross, 
the  dome  crowning  the  centre  being  supported  on  twelve 
Corinthian  columns,  so  inadequate  to  the  purpose  that  they 
have  been  replaced  by  solid  buttresses,  at  variance  with  the 
original  design.  The  height  of  the  nave  is  80  feet,  and  the 
dome,  62  feet  in  diameter,  is  282  feet  high,  springing  from  a 
circular  gallery  surrounded  by  thirty- two  Corinthian  columns. 
The  interior  of  this  dome  is  painted  by  Gros,  who  received 
4000Z.  for  the  work.  He  was  created  a  baron  by  Charles  X., 
when  he  made  a  state  visit  to  the  church ;  but  finally  fell  a 
victim  to  the  disappointment  of  his  ambition  as  an  artist. 

The  piers  supporting  the  dome  were  disfigured  by  tablets 
recording  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  the  revolution 
of  July.  This  church  has  been,  in  fact,  too  often  the 
vehicle  of  demonstrating  political  changes.  During  the  first 
revolution  it  was  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  reliefs  illustra- 
tive of  philosophical  subjects,  preparatory  to  being  converted 
into  a  pantheon,  or  rather  mausoleum  for  the  illustrious 
men  of  France,  at  which  period  the  following  inscription  was 
placed  upon  the  frieze  of  the  portico  : 

AUX  GRANDS  HOMMES,  LA  PATRIE  RECONNAISSANTE. 

The  reliefs  were  removed  at  the  instigation  of  Charles  X., 
in  1826,  and  orders  issued  for  decorations  consonant  with 
the  restoration  of  the  Pantheon  to  its  original  destination  of 
Catholic  worship.  But  though  thirty  millions  of  francs  have 
been  spent  on  this  magnificent  structure,  the  wisdom  of  the 
expenditure  appears  doubtful,  on  account  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  foundation,  the  sinking  of  the  soil — the  church 
standing  immediately  over  the  catacombs,  or  quarries — having 
made  itself  apparent  in  several  portions  of  the  edifice. 

The  portico  is  very  splendid,  being  composed  of  twenty-two 
noble  Corinthian  columns,  60  feet  high  and  6  in  diameter, 
supporting  a  pediment  120  feet  long  and  24  high,  adorned 
with  sculptures  by  David. 

During  the  Eestoration,  the  ornament  of  this  pediment  was 
a  radiant  cross,  with  the  inset iption : 

D.  O.  M.  SUB  INYOC  S.  GENOVEF^E. 
LUD.  XV.  DICAVIT.      LUD.  XVIII.  REST1TUIT. 
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An  interesting  portion  of  this  national  monument  consists 
in  the  vaults  below  the  church,  in  the  manner  of  Saint  Faith's, 
under  that  of  Saint  Paul's,  in  London — a  series  of  vaulted 
chambers  supported  by  Tuscan  columns.  In  these  were  de- 
posited, in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Eevolutionary  Govern- 
ment, the  bodies  of  Voltaire  and  Eousseau.  To  the  memory 
of  the  latter  there  was  erected  a  wretched  tomb  of  painted 
wood  ;  to  that  of  Voltaire  a  fine  marble  statue,  considered  by 
good  authorities  to  exhibit  singular  excellence  as  a  portrait 
statue. 

The  remains  of  Mirabeau  were  also  consigned  to  the  Pan- 
theon ;  but,  at  the  instigation  of  popular  caprice,  were  re- 
moved, or  depantheonised,  by  a  new  decree  of  the  National 
Government. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  great  men  illustrating  the 
annals  of  Prance  are  interred  here  ;  such  as  Bougainville,  the 
circumnavigator ;  Lannes,  Due  de  Montebello,  one  of  the 
marshals  of  the  Empire ;  Soufflot,  the  architect  of  the  church  ; 
De  Winter,  the  Dutch  admiral ;  and  Lagrange,  the  mathe- 
matician. 

A  remarkable  echo  exists  in  these  vaults,  formed  by  con- 
centric circular  passages. 

The  Pantheon  stands  in  a  highly  advantageous  area,  which, 
has  been  continually  receiving  improvements.  A  handsome 
Mairie  for  the  arrondissement  was  constructed  there  a  few 
years  ago.  The  whole  is  formed  upon  the  territory  and  depen- 
dencies of  the  old  abbey  of  Sainte  Genevieve. 

The  Place  Cambrai,  the  Place  du  Pantheon,  the  Eue 
Soufflot,  and  the  Eue  Saint  Jacques,  were  among  the  most 
formidable  strongholds  of  the  insurgents  of  June,  1848.  The 
troops  and  National  Guard  were  resolutely  repelled  for  two 
successive  days,  until  the  irresistible  power  of  artillery  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  barricades.  The  Pantheon  was 
filled  with  insurgents  ;  it  was  here  they  had  their  head- 
quarters on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Pacing  this  noble  mo- 
nument is  the 

BIBLIOTHEQTJE  SAINTE  GENEVIEVE. 

A  portion  of  the  buildings  of  the  old  abbey  is  devoted  to 
the  public  library  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  formed  by  the  Cardinal 
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de  la  Bochefoucauld  in  1724,  for  the  use  of  the  canons  of 
Saint  Vincent,  to  whom  the  old  abbey  was  assigned.  The 
library  now  consists  of  two  hundred  thousand  printed  volumes 
and  thirty  thousand  MSS.,  and  is  most  advantageously 
situated  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  students  who  abound  in 
this  quarter  of  the  town,  still  called,  from  the  precincts  of 
the  old  university,  the  Pays  Latin ;  and  containing  the  col- 
leges of  Sainte  Barbe,  of  Henri  IV.,  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and 
the  Eoyal  Schools  of  Law  and  Science. 

COLLEGES  AND  CHURCHES. 

The  College  de  Henri  IV.  occupies  another  portion  of  the 
buildings  of  the  old  abbey,  though  the  front  most  remarkable 
was  erected  so  lately  as  1825.  The  sons  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  those  of  most  of  the  leading  men  of  his  court,  received 
their  education  in  this  establishment. 

In  the  same  square,  or  Place  du  Pantheon,  stands  the  Ecole 
de  Droit,  built  in  1775,  after  the  plans  of  Soufflot,  with  a 
handsome  gateway  adorned  by  four  Ionic  columns  and  a  pe- 
diment. The  ancient  schools  of  law,  established  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  having  fallen  into  decay,  were  reorganised 
by  order  of  Louis  XV. 

In  this  quarter  of  the  town,  which  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient, numberless  curious  specimens  of  antiquity  are  to  be  met 
with  ;  particularly  the  remains  of  the  ancient  colleges  of  the 
university,  now  chiefly  converted  into  dwelling-houses  orware- 
houses,  such  as  the  College  de  Lisieux,  the  College  des  Lom- 
bards, the  College  de  la  Marche,  the  College  des  Grrassins,  the 
College  Montaigu,  la  Tour  Bichat  or  Tour  de  Saint  Jean  de 
Lateran,  a  remnant  of  the  palace  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  es- 
tablished in  Paris  in  1171,  under  the  name  of  the  Chevaliers 
Hospitaliers. 

Saint  Nicholas  du  Chardonnet,  a  small  but  interesting 
church  in  this  quarter,  contains  some  fine  pictures,  and  two 
striking  monuments  to  Lebrun  the  painter  and  his  mother, 
the  latter  of  which  represents  the  deceased  issuing  from  her 
tomb  in  her  grave-clothes  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet. 

In  this  neighbourhood  stands  the  old  church  of  Saint 
Medard,  a  building  of  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.   In  the  cemetery  occurred,  in  1727,  at  the  tomb  of  the 
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Abbe  Paris,  the  absurd  scenes  which  originated  the  sect  of  the 
Convulsionists,  and  were  only  suppressed  by  a  decree  closing 
the  cemetery  in  1732.*  In  this  church  is  a  curious  little  pic- 
ture of  Sainte  Genevieve  by  Watteau. 

LES  GOBELINS. 

Through  this  portion  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marceau  runs 
the  stream  of  the  Bievre,  the  waters  of  which  are  considered 
to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  process  of  dyeing ;  and  for 
four  centuries  past  it  has  been  used  for  this  purpose.  In 
1450,  Jean  Gobelin  established  himself  on  the  Bievre  at  a 
period  when  the  prevalence  of  tapestry  hangings  rendered 
the  dyeing  of  wool  an  important  branch  of  commerce ;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  hangings  in  use  in  France  being  im- 
ported from  Arras,  then  a  Flemish  town. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  that,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  magnificent  Colbert,  the  royal  esta- 
blishment of  the  Gobelins  was  founded  on  the  Bievre.  In 
1667,  Lebrun  the  painter  was  placed  as  master  of  design  at 
the  head  of  the  new  establishment :  and  from  that  period,, 
the  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins,  destined  to  adorn  the  royal 
palaces,  or  be  offered  as  presents  to  royal  princes,  has  main- 
tained its  celebrity  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The 
pieces  are  occasionally  a  thousand  guineas  in  value,  repre- 
senting the  finest  pictures  of  the  ancient  and  modern  schools, 
and  requiring  the  labour  of  five  or  six  years  for  their  comple- 
tion. A  curious  effect  is  produced  upon  the  spectator  by  the 
apparently  magical  address  of  the  workmen,  who,  being  seated 
at  the  back  of  the  loom,  and  working  on  the  reverse  of  the 
tapestry,  never  see  the  designs  they  are  calling  into  existence. 
A  wool  dyery,  and  drawing-school  for  the  workmen,  are  at- 
tached to  the  establishment,  and  a  course  of  chemical  lec- 
tures is  annually  delivered.f 


*  This  gave  rise  to  the  pasquinade  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  de 
Grimm : 

"  De  par  le  roi,  defense  a.  Dieu 
De  faire  miracle  en  ce  lieu." 

f  The  present  intelligent  director  of  this  establishment,  M.  A.  L.  Lacor- 
daire,  published  in  1853  a  valuable  Notice  Historique  of  that  manufacture, 
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In  1826,  the  royal  carpet  manufactory,  formerly  established 
at  Chaillot  in  an  old  soap  manufactory  by  Marie  de  Medicis 
(from  whence  the  name  carpets  of  La  Savonnerie),  was  united 
with  the  Gobelins.  The  beauty  and  richness  of  these  royal 
fabrics  is  scarcely  to  oe  imagined,  some  of  them  being  valued 
as  high  as  1500/.  None  are  sold.  The  largest  ever  produced 
is  one  for  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  which  measures  in  length 
1300  feet.  The  fabrics  of  the  Gobelins  gained  the  great 
medal  in  the  London  Exposition  of  1851. 

Strangers  producing  their  passports  are  admitted  to  the 
manufactory  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  from  two  to  four. 

THE  OBSERVATORY. 

At  the  elevated  extremity  of  the  avenue  leading  from  the 
southern  Boulevard  to  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  near 
the  Eue  d'Enfer,  stands  the  Observatory,  built  by  Perrault 
under  the  patronage  of  Colbert,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
But  the  great  astronomer,  Cassini,  having  been  summoned 
from  Bologna  for  the  purpose,  declared  the  building  to  be 
most  inappropriate ;  and  considerable  additions  were  made  at 
his  suggestion. 

The  building  is  85  feet  high,  crowned  by  a  platform,  en- 
tirely built  of  stone  without  the  intervention  of  wood  or  iron, 
with  vaulted  ceilings  and  staircases.  Still,  it  is  considered 
imperfect  for  astronomical  purposes. 

There  is  also  a  series  of  subterraneous  chambers  for  expe- 
rimental purposes,  the  descent  into  which  is  by  a  spiral  stair- 
case of  three  hundred  and  sixty  steps. 

The  meridian  line  of  the  centre  of  the  Observatory  forms 
the  point  of  admeasurement  for  the  longitude  of  French 
astronomers  ;  and  its  prolongation  from  Dunkirk  to  Barce- 
lona, as  extreme  points,  comprises  a  quarter  of  the  terrestrial 
meridian,  the  ten  millionth  part  of  which  constitutes  the 
metre,  or  universal  standard  of  long  measure   in   Erance. 

containing  much  interesting  information  for  those  who  are  curious  in  such 
matters.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  was  formerly  a  manu- 
factory of  tapestry  in  England,  at  Mortlake,  near  Richmond.  At  least,  the 
editor  was  some  years  ago  in  possession  of  a  set  of  tapestry  hangings,  of  good 
design  and  fine  execution,  having  "  Mortlake "  worked  on  a  scroll.  The 
manufactory  was  established  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
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The  line  of  the  southern  front  is  taken  as  the  latitude  of 
Paris. 

The  Board  of  Longitude  assembles  at  the  Observatory, 
which  contains  a  fine  collection  of  scientific  instruments,  and 
many  objects  of  interest,  as  well  as  an  appropriate  library. 

On  the  open  space  of  ground  between  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg  and  the  Observatory,  Marshal  Ney  was  shot  in 
1815,  after  his  trial  at  the  Luxembourg.  A  statue  of  the 
unfortunate  marshal,  erected  on  the  spot,  was  inaugurated 
with  great  solemnity  on  the  7th  December,  1853,  the  anni- 
versary of  his  execution,  in  the  presence  of  Prince  Napoleon 
and  the  high  functionaries  of  the  State.  On  the  faces  of  the 
pedestal  are  engraved  the  names  of  the  battles  in  which  the 
hero  distinguished  himself. 

THE  CATACOMBS. 

The  entrance  to  the  catacombs  is  in  the  Eue  d'Enfer, 
closely  adjoining.  But  these  excavations,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  remains  of  3,000,000  human  beings,  re- 
moved from  the  suppressed  cemeteries  of  Paris  in  1784,  are 
now  closed  to  the  public,  on  account  of  the  danger  produced 
by  the  frequent  falling  in  of  the  roofs  of  the  quarries. 

THE  PALAIS  DES  THEEMES. 

Some  curious  old  houses  will  be  found  in  the  Rue  Mouf- 
fetard,  near  the  Gobelins  ;  and  in  the  adjoining  arrondisse- 
ment,  stood  the  Palais  des  Thermes,  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
Government  of  Gaul,  as  well  as  of  the  kings  of  the  first  and 
second  races,  the  ruins  of  which  are  interesting  principally 
to  antiquarians.* 

*  "  During  the  late  demolitions  in  the  Rue  des  Mathurins  a  Roman  altar 
was  discovered,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  palace  was  built  by  Con- 
stantius,  and  not  by  Julian,  as  had  been  erroneously  supposed.  Julian  had 
fixed  his  residence  in  this  palace  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  hig 
troops  in  360.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  by  Gregory 
of  Tours.  A  deed  of  1138  styles  it  by  the  name  it  still  bears,  and  recent 
discoveries  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  formed  part  of  the  residence  of  the 
emperors.  It  was  bounded,  towards  the  east,  by  a  Roman  road,  now  the 
Rue  Saint  Jacques,  which,  at  the  river  side,  was  guarded  by  a  strong  tower. 
The  garden  of  the  palace  extended  on  the  west  as  far  as  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Germain  des  Pres,  which  was  built  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  enclosure, 
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Near  the  ruins,  in  the  Rue  des  Mathurins,  stands  the  Hotel 
de  Cluny,  erected  by  Jacques  d' Amboise,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  in 
1505,  remaining  nearly  in  its  primitive  state,  and  one  of  the 
finest  remains  of  the  mansions  of  Paris  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Duke  of 
Brandon  on  his  marriage  with  the  Queen  Dowager  of  France, 
sister  to  Henry  VIII.  Her  bedchamber  is  still  called  Cham- 
bre  de  la  Eeine  Blanche,  from  the  custom  of  the  Queens  of 
Erance  wearing  white  mourning.  In  1536,  James  V.  of 
Scotland  celebrated  his  marriage  here  with  Madeleine,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  I.  In  1565  it  served  as  a  refuge  to  the  Car- 
dinal de  Lorraine,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  his  nephew,  and  the 

and  a  straight  line,  running  from  the  abbey  to  the  river,  determined  the 
western  boundary  of  the  garden,  which  was  also  terminated  by  a  tower. 
On  the  side  of  the  hill  where  the  Pantheon  now  stands,  near  the  Place 
Saint  Michel,  was  an  amphitheatre.  An  aqueduct  from  Rungis,  two  leagues 
beyond  Arcueil  (at  the  latter  place  two  arches  are  still  standing),  has  been 
traced  under  the  Palais  des  Thermes,  and  was  originally  built,  it  is  supposed, 
for  the  use  of  the  imperial  residence.  The  only  perfect  part  of  this  palace 
remaining  is  a  vast  hall,  formerly  the  frigidarium,  or  chamber  for  cold 
baths.  Its  dimensions  are :  length  60  feet,  breadth  35,  and  height  54.  In 
a  large  rectangular  recess  to  the  right  on  entering  is  the  piscina  or  cistern, 
SO  feet  long  by  15  in  breadth ;  its  bottom  is  about  four  feet  lower  than  the 
present  floor  of  the  frigidarium.  In  the  wall  opposite  to  the  piscina  are 
three  niches  with  remains  of  water-pipes,  formerly  communicating  with  a 
subterranean  conduit  for  carrying  off  the  waste  water.  The  masonry  of 
this  hall  is  composed  of  alternate  rows  of  squared  stones  and  bricks,  covered 
in  some  places  with  a  coat  of  stucco  four  or  five  inches  thick.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  is  surprising.  From  this  hall,  a  small  room,  giving  access 
to  the  cellars,  leads  to  the  tepidarium,  or  chamber  for  warm  baths,  now  en- 
tirely divested  of  its  vaulted  roof.  Here  the  niches  in  which  the  bathing- 
tubs  were  placed  are  still  visible ;  at  the  furthest  end,  next  to  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  is  the  kypocaustum,  a  low  vaulted 
chamber  which  contained  the  apparatus  for  warming  water.  Subterranean 
passages  extend  under  the  neighbouring  houses ;  and,  from  north  to  south, 
under  the  hall,  runs  the  aqueduct,  about  two  feet  wide  and  one  and  a  half 
deep,  lined  with  cement.  Part  of  a  third  hall  may  still  be  traced  in  a  house  to 
the  south.  The  roof  of  the  frigidarium  was  for  many  years  covered  with  a 
thick  bed  of  mould,  cultivated  as  a  garden,  and  planted  with  trees.  This 
interesting  monument  of  antiquity  had  long  been  used  as  a  workshop,  and, 
after  passing  through  various  hands,  was  purchased  by  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  and  an  opening  made  to  connect  it  with  the  Hotel  de  Cluny.  The 
still  existing  hall  is  now  filled  with  the  relics  of  Roman  sculpture  dug  up 
in  Paris.  The  Musee  des  Thermes  et  de  l'Hotel  de  Cluny,  as  it  is  now 
called,  is  open  to  strangers,  with  passports,  every  day,  from  twelve  to  four." 
— Galignani's  Paris  Guide. 
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Duke  of  Aumale ;  in  1625,  the  Abbess  of  Port  Royal  and 
her  nuns  took  possession  of  it ;  from  1579  to  1584  it  belonged 
to  a  troop  of  comedians  ;  and  the  Section  of  Marat  held  its 
sittings  in  it  in  1793. 

At  length,  after  having  successively  passed  through  the 
hands  of  a  physician  and  a  librarian,  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  M.  du  Sommerard,  a  learned  and  enthusiastic  anti- 
quarian, who  formed  here  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
objects  of  art  of  the  middle  ages,  sacred,  civil,  and  military, 
and  arranged  the  whole  in  chronological  order.  This  pre- 
cious collection  was  in  1813  purchased  by  Government  from 
the  heirs  of  M.  du  Sommerard  for  200,000  fr.,  and  the  hotel 
for  300,000  fr.  Since  then,  it  has  received  valuable  additions, 
and  been  formed  into  a  museum  of  national  antiquities.  The 
Gothic  turrets  and  richly  ornamented  lucarne  windows  are 
the  striking  features  of  the  exterior  of  this  remarkable  build- 
ing, which  encloses  three  courts  and  a  garden.  The  turret, 
containing  a  staircase,  was  used  as  an  observatory  by  De- 
lisle,  Lalande,  Bochart  de  Saron,  and  De  Messier.  The 
facade  and  the  battlements  of  the  wall  facing  the  street  have 
been  restored,  the  principal  entrance  has  again  been  adorned 
with  its  old  sculpture,  and  a  second  entrance  opened  beside  it. 

ECOLE  DE  MEDECINE. 

The  Ecole  de  Medecine  stands  in  the  vicinity,  founded  in 
1469.  The  present  edifice  was,  however,  erected  under 
Louis  XV.  in  1769,  after  the  plans  of  Gondonin,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  College  de  Bourgogne.  The  front  towards  the 
street,  nearly  200  feet  long,  is  adorned  with  sixteen  Ionic 
columns,  and  a  colonnade  of  four  rows  of  Ionic  columns  unites 
the  wings.  A  portico  with  six  fine  Corinthian  columns  adorns 
the  main  building,  the  amphitheatre  of  which  is  calculated 
to  accommodate  1200  students — more  than  double  which 
number  are  usually  attached  to  the  faculty. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  attached  to  the 
Medical  School  must  be  highly  interesting  to  the  professional 
visitor.  There  is  a  curious  phrenolo  gical  collection  of  the 
skulls  of  criminals,  including  that  of  Eieschi.  In  another 
room,  among  various  specimens  of  natural  history,  is  to  be 
seen  a  model  in  wax  of  the  dwarf  Bebe,  only  twenty  inches  high. 
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He  was  born  in  the  Vosges,  and  attached  to  the  service  of 
Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland.  He  died  in  1764,  aged  nearly 
25  years. 

In  the  same  street  is  the  Musee  Dupuytren,  founded  by 
the  University  of  Paris  on  a  munificent  bequest  by  this 
eminent  surgeon.  It  is  established  in  the  refectory  of  the 
ancient  Convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  many  portions  of  which 
suppressed  monastery  tire  devoted  to  public  purposes. 

In  the  Eue  Hautefeuille,  adjoining,  are  several  very  curi- 
ous old  mansions,  chiefly  occupied  by  printing  establish- 
ments. 

In  the  Eue  de  1'Ecole  de  M?decine  is  the  public  School  of 
Design  for  the  workmen  of  i  aris,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Belloc,  whose  accomplished  wife  has  conferred  a  real  benefit 
on  the  rising  generation  of  France  by  translating  the  works 
of  Miss  Edgeworth.  In  this  street  is  also  the  house  in 
which  Marat  was  stabbed  by  Charlotte  Corday,  while  in  a 
bath,  in  1793. 

COLLEGE  DE  LA  SOBBOKNE. 

Nearly  opposite  the  College  de  Saint  Louis,  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood abounding  with  objects  of  interest  to  the  anti- 
quarian, stands  the  College  of  La  Sorbonne,  the  celebrated 
school  of  divinity  founded  in  1253  by  Eobert  Sorbon.  The 
edifice  now  standing  was  commenced  in  1629  by  Cardinal 
Eichelieu,  who  was  partly  educated  at  the  college,  and  whose 
fine  tomb,  by  Girardon,  exists  in  the  southern  transept  of  the 
chapel,  the  dome  of  which  was  painted  by  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne. 

The  Sorbonne  was  so  much  injured  at  the  period  of  the 
first  revolution,  that  it  was  in  a  dangerous  state  till  repaired 
by  Napoleon,  the  roof  having  actually  fallen  in.  It  was 
afterwards  used  as  a  law-school,  and  is  now  devoted  anew  to 
Divine  worship. 

David  the  painter  had  his  atelier  in  the  old  chapel  of  the 
College  de  Cluny,  in  the  Eue  de  la  Sorbonne. 

Behind  it,  in  the  Eue  Saint  Jacques,  is  the  Theatre  du  Pan- 
theon— a  small  theatre  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Church 
of  Saint  Benoit,  and  still  exhibiting  traces  of  its  origin.  The 
Church  of  Saint  Come,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Paris,  was 
demolished  some  years  ago,  to  make  way  for  the  new  Eue 
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Racine,  leading  from  the  Rue  de  l'Ecole  de  Medecine  to  the 
Odeon. 

This  theatre,  repeatedly  destroyed  by  fire,  was  rebuilt  in 
its  present  form  in  1820,  and  will  contain  1700  persons.  The 
Italian  Opera  was  temporarily  removed  thither  on  the  burn- 
ing down  of  the  Theatre  Italien  on  the  Boulevards,  in  1838. 

SAINT  SULPICE. 

One  of  the  finest  modern  edifices  of  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Germain  is  the  Church  of  Saint  Sulpice,  begun  in  1655  by 
Anne  of  Austria,  after  the  plans  of  Leveau,  bat  not  completed 
till  1777. 

The  portico,  constructed  by  Servandoni,  is  composed  of 
Doric  columns,  40  feet  high,  supporting  a  balustrade,  the 
pediment  having  been  destroyed  by  lightning. 

This  church,  cruciform  in  design,  is  432  feet  long  by  174 
feet  wide,  and  99  feet  high.  The  interior  is  wholly  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  and  very  noble.  It  has  a  splendid  organ,  richly 
carved  and  ornamented  with  seventeen  figures ;  and  a  pulpit, 
resting  on  a  spiral  staircase,  at  the  head  of  which  are  statues 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  church  are  two  fonts  for  holy 
water  formed  of  two  gigantic  natural  shells,  presented  to 
Francis  I.  by  the  Venetian  Republic,  of  the  Tridachna  gigas 
kind,  commonly  called  "  benitier"in  France.  The  rock-work 
on  which  they  are  placed  is  the  work  of  Pigalle,  by  whom 
there  is  a  fine  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Lady  chapel. 
There  are  a  few  good  pictures  by  modern  artists  in  the  vari- 
ous chapels,  and  in  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity  some  fine  wains- 
coting. The  vaults  under  the  church  are  let  as  warehouses 
to  booksellers,  who  abound  in  this  quarter  of  the  town ;  an 
appropriation  fertile  in  jests  to  the  unlearned. 

Only  one  of  the  towers  of  Saint  Sulpice  has  been  completed, 
which  is  210  feet  in  height ;  it  was  added  by  Chalgrin  in 
1777,  and  supports  the  telegraph  which  corresponded  with 
Germany ;  the  other,  built  by  Maclaine  in  1749,  bears  the 
telegraph  which  corresponded  with  Italy.  They  are  now 
superseded  by  the  introduction  of  the  electric  wires. 

According  to  the  plan  of  Servandoni,  two  fine  fountains 
were  to  be  erected  in  the  grand  square  before  the  portico,  in 
a  line  with  the  two  towers ;  but  this  was  never  executed. 
At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  one  was  placed  there  by  Napoleon, 
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"but  is  now  removed  to  the  Marche  Saint  G-ermain,  and  the 
beautiful  fountain  now  in  the  centre  of  the  square  has  been 
erected  in  its  place  from  a  design  by  Yisconti.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  Place  is  a  large  plain  building,  built  in 
1820  as  a  seminary  for  the  Jesuits,  and  for  some  time  occu- 
pied as  a  barrack. 

The  difficulty  of  providing  funds  for  the  completion  of  this 
fine  church  was  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  the  zeal  of  the 
cure  Languet  de  Gergy,  who  exerted  himself  through  a  long 
series  of  years  for  that  object,  but  who  is  supposed  to  have  ad- 
dressed himself  somewhat  too  strenuously  to  the  pious  be- 
quests of  his  parishioners  on  their  death-beds  for  benefactions 
to  the  Church  of  Saint  Sulpice. 

COUTENT  DES  CARMELITES. 

In  the  Rue  de  Yaugirard,  in  addition  to  the  palace  and 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  already  noticed,  are  many  inte- 
resting old  structures,  formerly  convents,  now  chiefly  hos- 
pitals or  charitable  institutions  ;  among  them,  the  Couvent 
des  Carmes,  now  the  Couvent  des  Dames  Carmelites,  having 
a  chapel  ornamented  with  handsome  columns  of  black  marble. 
Here  commenced  the  Revolutionary  massacre  of  the  prisoners 
on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  September ;  several  hundred  priests 
being  the  first  victims,  to  whose  memory  a  mass  is  annually 
performed  in  the  chapel.  The  heart  of  Archbishop  Affre  is 
also  preserved  in  it.  M.  Lacordaire,  the  celebrated  preacher, 
is  attached  to  the  convent.  This  convent  has  been  celebrated 
for  a  century  past  for  its  laboratory,  which  produces  the 
famous  Eau  de  Melisse  and  Blanc  des  Carmes. 

The  Carmelite  Convent  in  which  the  celebrated  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Valliere  took  the  veil,  in  1675,  as  Sceur  Louise 
de  la  Misericorde,  is  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  behind  Saint 
Jacques  du  Haut  Pas. 

The  Ecole  Polytechnique,  an  admirable  institution,  richly 
endowed  and  established  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention  in 
1795,  occupies  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  College  de  Na- 
varre, founded  in  1304  by  Philippe  le  Bel  and  Joan  of 
Navarre.  A  fine  hall  and  chapel  of  the  fourteenth  century 
belonging  to  the  old  college  still  remain.  A  new  front  has 
been  erected  to  this  inconveniently  placed  institution,  facing 
the  old  Place,  to  which  it  now  gives  its  name.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs  representing  implements  and  ma- 
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chines  of  war  and  peace,  with  five  medallions  on  the  attic,  of 
Legrand,  Laplace,  Monge,  Bertholet,  and  Eourcroy.  The 
building,  with  its  enlargements,  has  cost  2,000,000  fr. 

A  more  striking  change  cannot  well  be  imagined  than 
from  these  ancient  quarters  of  Paris,  dark  with  associations 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  grave  with  the  solemnities  of  the 
"  three  black  graces,  Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity,"  to  a  spot 
where  the  graces  are  all  couleur  de  rose,  and  the  associations 
regard  a  future  age  rather  than  the  gloomy  annals  of  the 
past.  The  Quartier  de  la  Bourse,  or  Quartier  Industriel,  is 
a  district  where  money-getting,  and  money-spending,  absorb 
every  human  faculty  and  purpose  ;  and  in  place  of  the  dreary 
courts  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  obsolete  mansions  of  the  Bue 
Hautefeuille,  the  gorgeous  shops  of  the  Bue  Neuve  Vi- 
vienne,  and  glaring  concert-rooms,  display  their  gaudy  at- 
tractions for  the  benefit  of  those  gamblers  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  speculators  of  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  or  those  gamesters 
of  more  sober  and  plausible  pretence,  who,  impatient  of  the 
tardy  realisation  of  competence  by  patient  industry,  would 
fain  convert  the  wheel  of  fortune  into  the  paddle  of  a  steamer, 
and  by  the  illegitimate,  though  not  unlawful,  byways  of  the 
commercial  world — by  puffing,  or  the  meretricious  splendours 
of  their  shops  and  cafes — allure  the  unwary  to  purchase  the 
most  worthless  goods  at  the  most  exorbitant  prices. 

The  Bue  de  Bichelieu,  Bue  Yivienne,  Bue  de  la  Bourse, 
and  that  part  of  the  Boulevards  adjoining,  contain  shops  as 
splendid  as  gilding,  plate-glass,  and  varnished  mahogany  can 
make  them ;  but  they  contain  also  the  bureaux  d'agence  of 
all  the  bubble  speculations  of  the  day. 

LA  BOURSE. 

The  Bourse,  or  Exchange,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
convent  of  the  Eilles  Saint  Thomas,  and  was  commenced 
under  Napoleon  in  1808,  after  the  designs  of  Brongniart. 
The  building  is  a  parallelogram,  212  feet  by  126  feet,  sur- 
rounded by  a  peristyle  of  sixty-six  Corinthian  columns,  with 
an  entablature  and  attic.  The  western  front  is  approached 
by  a  noble  flight  of  steps. 

The  hall,  or  exchange,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  116  feet 
long  by  76  feet  broad,  surrounded  by  arcades  of  the  Doric 
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order,  with  basements  of  marble,  between  each  of  which  is 
inscribed  the  name  of  one  of  the  commercial  cities  of  Europe. 
The  wall  is  also  adorned  with  fresco  paintings,  of  a  self 
colour,  by  Abel  de  Pujol  and  Megrin,  the  allegorical  figures 
of  which  are  10  feet  high.  This  hall,  which  will  contain 
2000  persons,  is  richly  paved  with  marble.  At  its  eastern 
end  is  a  circular  space,  called  the  parquet,  railed  round  ex- 
clusively for  the  stockbrokers.  Behind  this  is  a  room  where 
they  assemble  before  business.  To  the  right  are  the  cham- 
bers of  the  committee  and  syndicate  of  the  agents  de  change, 
and  of  the  courtiers  de  commerce.  On  the  left,  a  wide  stair- 
case leads  first  to  the  offices  for  transfers,  then  to  a  spacious 
gallery,  supported  by  Doric  columns,  and  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  with  its  offices,  &c.  The  ceiling  of 
this  court  is  painted  with  suitable  designs.  Prom  the  gal- 
lery a  corridor,  on  the  ground  floor,  extends  all  round,  and 
communicates  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  and  other  public  offices :  this  gallery  commands 
the  best  view  of  the  interior.  The  hours  of  business  are  from 
one  to  three  for  public  stocks,  and  to  half-past  five  for  other 
business,  but  the  gallery  is  open  to  the  public  from  nine  to  a 
quarter-past  five.  The  clock  under  the  peristyle  is  illumi- 
nated at  night.  Ladies  were  formerly  admitted  to  the 
Bourse,  but  as  it  was  found  to  encourage  a  passion  for  gam- 
bling among  the  gentler  sex,  they  are  not  now  generally 
allowed  to  enter  during  hours  of  business  without  a  permis- 
sion from  M.  le  Commissaire  de  la  Bourse. 

The  rest  of  the  interior  of  the  Bourse  is  filled  with  com- 
mercial offices,  and  the  gallery  at  the  eastern  extremity  con- 
tains the  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  before  which  cases  of 
bankruptcy  are  tried  and  all  commercial  litigations  settled. 

The  establishment  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  splendour 
and  the  good  order  that  prevails  in  every  department.  But 
as  an  architectural  monument,  the  Bourse  is  beginning  to 
sink  in  public  estimation.  The  number  and  size  of  the 
columns  seem  to  demand  a  superstructure  of  more  import- 
ance than  a  mere  entablature  concealing  the  roof ;  and  since 
the  completion  of  the  Madeleine,  the  design  of  the  Bourse 
has  been  pronounced  heavy  and  imperfect. 

Till  this  fine  building  was  completed,  the  commercial 
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business  of  Paris  was  negotiated  in  a  wretched  temporary 
building  that  succeeded  the  church  of  Les  Petits  Peres,  de- 
voted to  the  purpose  during  the  Revolution.  The  first 
meeting  of  mercantile  men  in  Paris  for  financial  intercom- 
munication was  in  1724,  at  the  Hotel  Mazarin,  in  the  Rue 
Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  a  splendid  edifice  then  inhabited 
by  the  financier  Law : 

Ce  financier  celebre 
Ce  calculateur  sans  egal, 
Qui  par  les  regies  de  l'algebre 
Menait  la  France  &  l'hdpital. 

Opposite  to  the  Bourse  stands  atheatre,  originally  devoted 
to  opera  comique  after  the  destruction  of  the  Theatre  Pey- 
deau  to  make  way  for  the  new  Passage  des  Panoramas ;  but  it 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Theatre  du  Vaudeville,  and  the  Opera- 
Comique  removed  to  the  Salle  Favart,  in  the  Place  Boieldieu, 
formerly  Place  des  Italiens. 

PLACE  BICHELIETJ. 

In  this  square,  also  called  Place  Louvois,  opening  out  of  the 
Hue  de  Richelieu,  was  erected  some  twenty  years  ago  a  mag- 
nificent bronze  fountain,  at  the  cost  of  6000?.  This  useful 
and  highly  decorative  monument  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
Opera-house,  which  was  closed  by  Government  after  the 
assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berry  as  he  was  quitting  the 
theatre,  in  1820,  and  subsequently  demolished.  The  city  of 
Paris  voted  funds  for  the  erection  of.  an  expiatory  chapel  on 
the  spot,  and  the  foundations  were  laid,  when  the  revolution 
of  1830  caused  the  works  to  be  suspended.  Eventually,  the 
foundations  were  removed,  the  ground  levelled  and  planted, 
and  the  present  fountain  placed  in  the  centre.  It  consists  of 
an  ample  octagonal  basin  of  stone,  out  of  which  rises  a  stone 
pedestal,  with  four  bronze  genii  riding  on  spouting  dolphins, 
supporting  a  patera  of  bronze  edged  with  human  heads 
pierced  for  the  water,  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  In  the 
centre  of  this  stand  four  bronze  figures,  representing  the 
Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Saone,  and  the  Garonne,  above  which 
is  another  tazza  with  leopards'  heads  around  the  edge,  sur- 
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mounted  by  an  amphora  adorned  with  human  heads,  out  of 
which  the  water  flows,  and  falls  over  the  figures  into  the 
basins  beneath.  It  was  designed  by  the  late  M.  Visconti,  the 
justly  celebrated  architect. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  introduce  here  a  general  notice 
of  the  theatres  of  Paris,  though  some  of  them  have  been 
already  incidentally  mentioned.  The  prices  of  admission 
vary  from  five  to  seven,  and  even  ten,  francs  for  the  boxes, 
and  from  two  to  four  francs  for  the  pit,  the  French  and 
Italian  Operas  commanding  the  highest.  Some  of  the  minor 
theatres  are  accessible  at  the  low  price  of  five,  or  even  three, 
to  fifteen,  sous. 

EEENCH  OPERA. 

The  theatre  destroyed  in  the  Place  Louvois  was  very  in- 
adequate to  the  requirements  of  the  Academie  de  Musique,  a 
new  salle  for  which  was  hastily  erected  for  temporary  use.  It 
communicates  with  three  streets :  the  Rue  Lepelletier,#  the 
Rue  Rossini,  and  the  Rue  Drouot.  No  more  suitable  situation 
being  found,  it  is  likely  to  be  permanent ;  and,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  the  old  Opera-house  has  sufficed  to  bring  for- 
ward many  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  lyrical  art,  such  as  the  operas 
of  Meyerbeer  and  Rossini,  as  well  as  ballets  of  the  rarest 
perfection,  which  owe  their  merit  not  alone  to  the  genius  of 
the  composer  and  performer,  transferable  elsewhere,  but  to 
the  careful  attention  bestowed  by  the  administration  on  the 
minutiae  of  getting  up.  The  JELuguenots,  for  instance,  was 
ten  months  in  rehearsal  before  it  was  considered  sufficiently 
perfect  in  its  choruses  to  be  given  to  the  public ;  and  on  oc- 
casion of  the  production  of  such  a  piece,  the  box-office  is  not 
even  opened  for  many  days,  all  the  boxes  and  stalls  being 
retained  beforehand  for  ten  or  twenty  representations.  The 
Opera  is  open  three  times  a  week,  and  receives  from  Govern- 
ment a  subvention  of  35,000Z.  a  year,  besides  5000Z.  for  re- 
tiring pensions.     It  is,  in  fact,  an  affair  of  State,  having  the 

*  The  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  Napoleon  in  1857,  for  which  Orsini 
was  executed,  was  made  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  on  the  Emperor's  approach 
to  the  Opera-house. 
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Conservatoire  for  its  nursery,  an  establishment  formed  in  the 
G-arde-meuble,  or  Salle  des  Menus  Plaisirs,  in  the  Faubourg 
Poissonniere,  to  afford  instruction  in  music,  singing,  dancing, 
and  declamation,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  Parisian 
theatres, 

ITALIAN  OPERA. 

This  company  formerly  occupied  the  Salle  Favart,  now  the 
Opera- Comique,  on  the  Place  Boieldieu,  until  its  destruction 
by  fire  in  1838.  Their  performances  were  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  Salle  Ventadour,  in  the  Hue  Marsollier, 
then  to  the  Odeon.  They  have  now  again  been  removed 
to  the  Salle  Yentadour,  which  had  in  the  mean  time 
assumed  the  name  of  "  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance."  The 
present  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  hotel  occupied 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  after  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Huve  and  de  Gruerchy ;  it  is  154  feet  in  length  by  110  in 
breadth.  The  principal  front  is  divided  into  two  stories, 
crowned  by  an  attic ;  the  lower  story  presents  a  range  of 
nine  arcades,  with  Doric  engaged  columns,  and  in  the  upper 
story  the  arched  windows  of  the  saloon  correspond  with  the 
arcades  beneath,  and  are  separated  by  Ionic  columns.  Above 
the  entablature,  and  in  front  of  the  attic,  are  eight  statues  of 
the  Muses.  Blank  arcades,  continued  along  the  sides  and 
back  of  the  building,  are  surmounted  by  two  rows  of  win- 
dows. The  interior  of  the  theatre,  which  is  semicircular, 
contains  four  tiers,  of  which  the  two  first  are  double,  having 
open  boxes  in  front,  and  partitioned  ones  behind.  This 
theatre  holds  1200  persons.  The  performances,  which  are 
of  the  highest  merit,  take  place  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  and  sometimes  on  Mondays  and  Sundays.  The 
season  lasts  only  six  months,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the 
30th  of  April.  This  theatre  enjoys  a  subvention  of  80,000 
francs. 

OPERA-COMIQTJE. 

This  house  was  formerly  the  Italian  Opera  in  the  Place 
Bo'ieldieu,  which,  as  mentioned  above,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
some  twenty  years  ago.     The  front  is  adorned  with  a  hand- 
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some  portico  of  six  Ionic  columns,  and  the  edifice,  constructed 
almost  entirely  of  stone  and  iron,  is  fire-proof.  The  interior 
is  elliptical,  with  three  tier3  of  boxes.  Around  the  pit  is  a 
circle  of  baignoires,  some  arranged  as  boxes,  the  others  as  stalls. 
Above  is  a  first  and  second  gallery,  the  former  with  two  rows 
of  stalls.  The  seats  of  the  pit  are  so  placed  that  the  specta- 
tor's eye  is  on  a  level  with  the  stage.  To  every  second  box 
is  attached  a  small  saloon,  elegantly  fitted  up,  affording  an 
agreeable  retreat  between  the  acts  from  the  glare  and  heat  of 
the  theatre.  A  bell  from  each  enables  the  visitors  to 
summon  attendants  with  ices  and  refreshments,  without  the 
trouble  of  leaving  the  box.  The  decorations  are  white  and 
gold,  the  ground  white  with  raised  ornaments,  in  copper, 
richly  gilt.  The  ceiling  is  of  good  execution,  containing 
the  portraits  of  Boieldieu,  Gretry,  and  other  composers,  in 
various  medallions.  The  imperial  box  is  on  the  left.  A 
large  saloon,  of  Corinthian  architecture,  decorated  in  the 
same  style  as  the  house,  and  furnished  with  divans,  is  on  the 
first  floor  behind  the  boxes.  In  the  cellars,  machinery  forces 
through  pipes  a  supply  of  fresh  air,  cooled  by  ice,  into  the 
body  of  the  salle,  and  openings  in  the  ceiling  give  egress  to 
the  vitiated  atmosphere.  The  light,  agreeable  character  of 
the  music,  which  formerly  distinguished  the  Opera-  Comique, 
has  given  place  of  late  years  to  a  more  elaborate  style,  more 
scientific  perhaps,  but  less  popular.  Auber  and  Halevy,  how- 
ever, have  preserved  the  ancient  character  of  this  school,  and, 
from  the  favour  with  which  their  compositions  are  received, 
a  reform  may  be  expected.  The  singers,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, are  second-rate.  Government  annually  grants  to  this 
theatre  the  sum  of  240,000  francs. 

THEATRE-FRANCOIS . 

This  theatre  is  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  was  begun  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  in  1787,  after  the  designs  of  Louis.  It  is  166  feet 
in  length  by  105  in  breadth,  and  its  total  height,  to  the 
summit  of  the  terrace,  is  100  feet.  The  principal  front, 
towards  the  Rue  Richelieu,  presents  a  peristyle  of  the  Doric 
order :  another  front,  partly  facing  the  Rue  de  Montpensier, 
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and  partly  attached  to  the  Palais  Royal,  displays  a  range  of 
arcades,  resting  on  square  pillars,  and  continued  round  the 
building,  forming  a  covered  gallery.  On  both  fronts  is  a 
range  of  Corinthian  pilasters,  with  an  entablature  pierced 
by  small  windows :  there  are  two  other  stories,  an  attic,  and 
a  deep  roof  crowned  by  a  terrace.  The  vestibule  is  of  an 
elliptical  form,  and  the  ceiling  rests  on  two  concentric  rows 
of  fluted  Doric  columns.  In  the  centre  is  a  fine  marble 
statue  of  Voltaire,  by  Houdon.  The  vestibule  communicates 
with  the  lobbies  by  four  staircases.  The  interior  form  of 
the  house  is  elliptical ;  and  the  total  number  of  places  is 
1522.  The  saloon  and  an  adjoining  gallery  contain  nu- 
merous busts  of  distinguished  French  dramatists.  An  in- 
teresting collection  of  various  objects  connected  with  Moliere 
and  other  celebrities  of  the  French  drama  ha&  been  formed 
here.  The  performances  at  this  house,  which  is  considered 
the  national  theatre,  and  the  standard  of  all  provincial  ones, 
used  to  be  strictly  limited  to  the  most  correct  and  the  highest 
style  of  tragedy  and  regular  comedy.  Some  relaxation  of  this 
rule  has,  however,  taken  place  by  the  admission  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  M. 
Scribe,  &c,  which,  with  all  their  merits,  certainly  do  not 
reach  the  elevation  of  style  heretofore  deemed  essential  to 
the  highest  order  of  the  drama.  Of  the  performers,  Madlle. 
Mars  nearly  alone  sustained  for  a  time  the  ancient  renown 
of  this  national  theatre,  and  comedy  was  consequently  in  the 
ascendant ;  but  after  her  death  the  classic  tragedy  of  France 
vindicated  its  rights,  principally  by  the  powers  of  that  ad- 
mirable and  much  regretted  performer,  Madlle.  E-achel,  who, 
in  the  highest  walks  of  tragedy,  attained  the  same  eminence 
as  the  inimitable  Mars  in  comedy.  This  celebrated  trage- 
dian died  in  her  thirty-seventh  year,  in  1858.  For  the  sup- 
port of  this  theatre  206,000  francs  are  annually  allotted  by 
Government. 

THE  ODEON, 

or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Second  The&tre-Francais,  was  built  in 
1779,  burnt  down  in  1799,  and  rebuilt  in  1807.  The  interior 
was  a  second  time  destroyed  by  fire  in  1818,  but  restored  in 
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1820.  The  exterior  is  168  feet  in  length,  112  in  breadth, 
and  64  in  height.  The  principal  front  is  ornamented  with  a 
portico  of  eight  Doric  columns  ascended  by  steps.  The  ves- 
tibule is  small ;  two  handsome  stone  staircases  lead  from  it 
to  the  interior,  which  holds  1600  persons.  The  decorations 
are  tastefully  executed,  giving  the  theatre  alight  and  elegant 
appearance,  and  the  saloon  is  handsome.  Upon  the  last 
restoration  of  this  theatre  every  possible  precaution  was 
adopted  in  case  of  fire  to  prevent  the  flames  extending  from 
one  part  of  the  building  to  another.  The  performances  here 
consist  of  tragedies,  comedies,  and  other  dramatic  pieces. 
The  director  of  the  company  has  the  theatre  rent-free  from 
Government,  and  also  an  annual  subsidy  of  60,000  francs. 

THEATRE  LTRIQTJE. 

This  theatre  was  built  by  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  great 
novelist,  on  the  site  of  the  Hotel  Foulon,  on  the  Boulevard 
du  Temple,  and  was  opened  in  April,  1847,  under  the  name 
of  Theatre  Historique,  though  devoted  to  the  drama  under 
all  its  forms.  At  present,  operas  of  French  composers  are 
exclusively  given  here. 

THEATRE  DU  GTMNASE  DRAMATIQUE, 

formerly  Theatre  de  Madame,  on  the  Boulevard  Bonne  !Nou- 
velle.  It  was  erected  in  1820,  and  presents  to  the  boulevard 
a  front  of  six  Ionic  engaged  columns,  surmounted  by  as  many 
Corinthian,  with  pedestals  united  by  a  balustrade.  The  ves- 
tibule is  small ;  the  house,  which  will  contain  1280  spectators, 
is  well  suited  both  for  hearing  and  seeing.  The  performances 
are  limited  to  vaudevilles  and  comedies  ;  most  of  the  dramatic 
productions  of  Scribe  were  written  for  this  theatre.  The 
company  is  good,  and  the  theatre  commodious.  The  Empress 
has  a  box,  fitted  up  with  great  taste. 


THEATRE  DU  VAUDEVILLE. 


This  theatre,  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  was  formerly  the 
Opera- Comique,  and  was  opened  in  1827.     It  presents  a 
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narrow  front,  ornamented  with  columns  of  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orders,  pilasters,  and  niches,  in  which  statues  are 
placed.  The  interior  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  holds  1200 
persons.  The  decorations  of  the  house  are  not  devoid  of 
taste,  and  its  size,  which  rendered  it  unfit  for  an  opera,  is 
suited  to  the  present  description  of  performances,  and  the 
theatre  is  now  prosperous. 

THEATRE   DES   VARIETES. 

The  Varietes,  built  by  M.  Cellerier,  on  the  Boulevard  Mont- 
martre,  was  opened  in  1807.  Its  front,  though  small,  is  pure 
in  style,  and  decorated  with  two  ranges  of  columns,  Doric 
and  Ionic,  surmounted  by  a  pediment.  On  the  ground  floor 
is  a  vestibule,  from  which  flights  of  stairs  lead  to  the  first 
tier  of  boxes  and  the  saloon  over  the  vestibule.  The  house 
can  accommodate  1240  persons.  Vaudevilles  and  farces  are 
performed  here  by  an  excellent  troupe. 

THEATRE   DTJ   PALAIS   ROYAL. 

This  small,  but  much  frequented  house,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Theatre  Montpensier,  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  was  opened  in  1831.  It  is  neatly  de- 
corated within,  but  has  very  small  dimensions,  the  number  of 
places  being  only  930.  Vaudevilles  and  farces  are  per- 
formed here  by  an  excellent  company,  and  it  is  a  most  suc- 
cessful theatre,  being  the  resort  of  persons  who  dine  in  the 
Palais  Eoyal. 

THEATRE   DE   LA   PORTE    SAINT   MARTIN. 

The  Opera-house  having  been  burnt  in  1781,  this  edifice, 
used  for  a  time  in  its  stead,  was  planned  and  built  in  seventy- 
five  days  on  the  Boulevard  Saint  Martin.  It  is  constructed 
of  wood  and  plaster,  and,  though  large  and  convenient  within, 
is  externally  devoid  of  merit.  It  has  no  vestibule,  and  the 
saloon  is  very  small,  but  the  salle  alone  holds  1803  persons. 
Dramas  and  vaudevilles  are  performed  here,  and  occasionally 
pieces  of  a  higher  standard. 
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AMBIGTJ-COMTQirE. 

The  Ambigu-Comique  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  this  house  was  erected  by  Stouff  and 
Lecointre  on  the  Boulevard  Saint  Martin,  and  opened  in 
1828.  The  front  is  ornamented  at  each  story  with  columns 
supporting  a  cornice  and  entablature,  and  the  upper  story, 
instead  of  windows,  contains  niches  with  allegorical  statues. 
The  peristyle  is  surmounted  by  a  terrace,  and  the  ground 
floor  next  the  boulevard  is  skirted  with  shops.  The  theatre 
contains  1900  places.  Melodramas,  dramas,  and  vaudevilles 
are  performed  here. 

CIRQT7E   OLTMPIQUE. 

This  theatre  is  now  known  under  the  title  of  Theatre  Im- 
perial. Equestrian  performances  were  first  introduced  at 
Paris  by  Astley,  of  London,  in  the  time  of  the  Directory,  and 
his  company  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Eranconi  in  the  time 
of  Napoleon.  This  circus,  standing  on  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple,  was  erected  in  1827,  the  building  in  the  Bue  du  Eau- 
bourg  du  Temple  having  been  burnt  in  1826.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram.  Its  front  is  adorned  with  Ionic 
columns,  surmounted  by  Corinthian  ones,  and  an  attic,  be- 
sides statues  in  lateral  niches.  The  roof  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
the  stage,  as  well  as  all  the  entrances  leading  to  it,  can  be 
completely  separated  from  the  house  by  a  curtain  and  doors 
of  iron.  The  interior,  besides  a  stage,  contains  a  circus  in 
place  of  the  pit,  and  holds  1800  persons.  Military  melo- 
dramas, in  which  cavalry  is  introduced,  are  chiefly  represented 
here,  with  equestrian  exercises.  The  performances  begin 
between  six  and  seven. 

CIRQUE   DE   L'lMPERATRICE. 

This  circus,  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  Avenue  de  Marigny, 
is  a  spacious  polygonal  building  of  sixteen  sides,  built  of 
stone,  with  an  elegant  pedimented  porch  to  the  east,  sur- 
mounted with  a  bronze  figure  of  a  horse.  Panels  with 
horses'  heads  ornament  the  sides.     To  the  north  is  a  rect- 
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angular  building,  in  keeping  with  the  rest,  containing  stables, 
&c.  A  graceful  iron  railing  encircles  the  whole.  The  in- 
terior presents  the  appearance  of  an  immense  Moorish  hall, 
the  roof  being  supported  by  light  iron  columns,  and  painted, 
together  with  the  panels,  in  rich  colours  with  gilding.  The 
celling  is  tastefully  arranged  in  compartments  representing 
equestrian  figures,  and  from  its  centre,  over  the  circus,  hangs 
a  chandelier  with  130  gas  jets.  Bound  the  circus  are  ranged 
sixteen  circles  of  seats,  holding  6000  persons  ;  the  eight  lower 
ones  being  fitted  up  with  stalls.  The  ventilation  is  admirably 
contrived. 

CIRQUE  NAPOLEON. 

Another  circus  for  performances  in  winter,  was  opened  in 
1852  on  the  Boulevard  des  Billes  du  Calvaire,  under  the 
above  title.  It  is  built  and  decorated  in  the  same  style  as 
the  Cirque  de  l'lmperatrice,  but  more  elegantly  and  sub- 
stantially. 

THEATRE   DE    LA    GAlTE. 

This  theatre,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  originally  built 
in  1808,  was  burnt  down  in  1835,  and  reopened  a  few  months 
afterwards.  The  upper  story  of  the  front  is  Ionic,  with  an 
attic.  The  windows  are  arched.  It  holds  1800  spectators. 
The  performances  are  vaudevilles  and  melodramas. 

THEATRE   DES   EOLIES   DRAMATIQUES, 

also  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  erected  in  1830,  may 
be  classed,  as  to  the  nature  of  its  performances,  with  the 
preceding.     It  holds  1400  persons. 

THEATRE  DES  DELASSEMENTS  COMIQUES, 

on  the  same  boulevard,  was  opened  in  1841.  It  contains 
1100  places.  Comic  representations,  comprising  farces, 
vaudevilles,  and  little  dramas,  are  performed. 
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THEATEE  BEATJMAECHAIS, 

on  the  Boulevard  of  the  same  name,  was  erected  in  1836. 
It  has  a  graceful  Ionic  facade,  and  contains  1226  places. 
Farces,  vaudevilles,  and  little  melodramas  are  performed  here. 

THEATEE  DTJ  LUXEMBOUBG, 

where  comic  pieces,  pantomimes,  melodramas,  and  vaude- 
villes are  performed,  is  a  lively  little  theatre,  mostly  fre- 
quented by  students.  It  is  situated  in  the  Bue  de  Fleurus, 
adjoining  the  Luxembourg  Garden. 

The  Theatee  bes  Fidsambttles,  on  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple,  for  vaudevilles  and  comic  representations  with  a 
clown,  &c. ;  and  the  Theatre  Lazaet,  close  by,  with  vau- 
devilles and  melodramas,  will  serve  to  furnish  the  visitor  with 
an  idea  of  the  lower  class  of  French  playhouses. 

THEATEE S  DE  LA  BANLIEUE. 

The  larger  suburbs  of  Paris  have  also  their  theatres,  which 
are  generally  well  attended  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  also  by  the  Parisians,  who  there  see  performed, 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  the  dramas  and  comedies  which  have  en- 
joyed a  run  in  the  larger  playhouses  of  the  capital.  The 
exterior  appearance  of  some  of  them  is  neat.  The  pieces  per- 
formed are  vaudevilles,  comedies,  dramas,  and  even  tragedies. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  Theatre  Montmartre,  at  Mont- 
martre ;  the  Theatre  des  Batignolles,  near  the  Barriere  de 
Clichy ;  the  Theatre  de  Belleville,  by  the  Barriere  de  Belle- 
ville ;  and  the  Theatre  du  Mont-Parnasse,  beyond  the  barriere 
of  the  same  name,  which  give  representations  daily. 

BIBLIOTHEQTJE  IMP^EIALE. 

In  the  Eue  de  Richelieu  stands  an  establishment  little 
in  accordance  with  the  noise  and  bustle  of  so  commercial  a 
quarter  of  the  town,  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale. 

This  great  national  library  commenced  with  missals  and 
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other  MSS.,  in  the  time  of  Saint  Louis,  and  was  increased 
from  reign  to  reign,  and  transferred  from  palace  to  palace. 

Erom  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  France  to  the 
time  of  Saint  Louis,  the  few  books  existing  in  the  kingdom 
belonged  to  the  numerous  convents  which  had  been  succes- 
sively established,  and  were  confined  to  copies  of  the  Bible, 
treatises  of  the  fathers,  canons,  missals,  and  a  few  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.*  Saint  Louis  caused  copies  to  be  made  of  all 
the  conventual  manuscripts,  and  arranged  them  in  a  room 
attached  to  the  Sainte-Chapelle.  This  collection  of  books 
the  king  bequeathed  to  several  monasteries.  From  Saint 
Louis  to  King  John,  we  have  no  historical  notice  of  any  royal 
library,  and  even  that  possessed  by  the  latter  monarch  did 
not  exceed  eight  or  ten  volumes.  Charles  V.,  his  successor, 
who  patronised  literature,  caused  many  works  to  be  copied, 
and  others  to  be  translated ;  with  these,  and  some  books 
which  were  presented  to  him,  he  formed  a  library  consisting  of 
nine  hundred  and  ten  volumes.  They  were  deposited  in  a 
tower  of  the  Louvre,  called  la  Tour  de  la  Librairie,  and  con- 
sisted of  illuminated  missals,  and  other  religious  works, 
accounts  of  miracles,  lives  of  saints,  and  treatises  upon 
astrology,  geomancy,  and  palmistry.  In  order  that  literary 
persons  might  at  all  times  enter  the  library,  a  silver  lamp 
was  constantly  burning.  This  collection  was  partly  scattered 
and  carried  away  during  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  The 
remainder  disappeared  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  purchased  it  for  1200  livres,  and  sent  the 
greater  part  to  England,  together  with  the  archives  which  were 
deposited  at  the  Louvre.  Most  of  the  books  were  adorned 
with  miniatures,  and  had  costly  bindings,  with  gold  or  silver 
clasps  and  mountings. 

Louis  XL  collected  the  books  scattered  in  the  various 
royal  palaces,  to  which  he  added  several  other  collections ; 
and  printing  having  been  invented  in  his  reign,  he  bought 
all  books  that  were  published.     Charles  VIII.  derived  no 

*  See  the  catalogues  of  the  libraries  of  old  abbeys,  by  M.  Leopold 
Delisle,  of  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Pari3 
edition  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  translation  of  which  is  published  in  Bohn's 
Antiquarian  Library. 
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other  fruit  from  the  conquest  of  Naples,  in  1495,  but  a 
number  of  valuable  volumes.  Louis  XII.  augmented  the 
royal  library,  and  transferred  it  to  the  Chateau  of  Blois.  At 
that  period  it  consisted  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety  volumes,  of  which  one  hundred  and  nine  were  printed, 
and  the  others  manuscript.  Francis  I.,  a  great  eneourager 
of  literature  and  the  arts,  transferred  the  library  of  Blois  to 
Fontainebleau,  in  the  year  1544.  This  monarch  added 
greatly  to  the  royal  library.  Henri  II.  issued  an  or  don- 
nance  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  a  bound  copy  on  vellum 
of  every  book,  printed  cum  privilegio,  should  be  deposited  in 
the  royal  library.  In  1527,  the  library  was  augmented  by 
the  confiscation  of  the  goods  of  the  Connetable  de  Bourbon ; 
but  it  suffered  considerably  by  the  Ligueurs,  who  carried 
off  some  of  the  most  valuable  manuscripts.  Catherine  de 
MSdicis  bequeathed  to  the  royal  library  a  collection  of  medals 
and  manuscripts  which  she  had  brought  from  Florence.  In 
the  year  1594,  Henri  IV.  ordered  the  library  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  Fontainebleau  to  Paris,  and  placed  in  the  College 
de  Clermont  (now  College  de  Louis-le- Grand),  which  was 
left  unoccupied  by  the  Jesuits,  who  had  recently  been  ex- 
pelled from  France.  That  order  beting  recalled  in  1604, 
their  college  was  restored,  and  the  king's  library  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  room  in  the  Convent  of  the  Cordeliers. 

Under  Louis  XIII.,  the  royal  library  was  enriched  by 
many  valuable  collections,  and  removed  from  the  Convent  of 
the  Cordeliers  to  a  spacious  house  in  the  Eue  de  la  Harpe. 
It  then  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-six  volumes  in  manuscript  and  printed  books.  During 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  the  administration  of  Colbert 
and  Louvois,  the  treasures  of  the  royal  library  were  aug- 
mented beyond  anything  previously  known.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  rendered  accessible  to  the  public.  The  house  in 
the  Eue  de  la  Harpe  being  found  much  too  small,  Louis  XIY. 
formed  the  design  of  transferring  the  royal  library  to  the 
Louvre ;  but,  in  1666,  Colbert  bought  two  houses  adjoining 
his  residence  in  the  Eue  Vivienne,  to  which  the  books  were 
removed.  This  extensive  collection,  daily  augmented  by 
bequests,  presents,  purchases,  and  tribute,  contained,  at  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1715,  more  than  seventy  thousand 
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volumes.  Louvois  had  formed  the  determination  to  establish 
the  royal  library  in  the  Place  Vendome,  but  his  death  de- 
feated the  project.  Under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  treasures  of  the  library  continuing  to  increase, 
and  the  houses  in  the  Rue  Vivienne  being  found  very  inade- 
quate to  their  object,  a  resolution  was  formed  to  remove 
them  elsewhere.  In  the  Eue  de  Eichelieu  there  was  an  im- 
mense hotel,  which  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  and  had  borne  his  name.  This  building  was  bought 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Jacques  Tubeuf,  President  of  the  Chambre 
des  Comptes.  Its  extent  embraced  the  entire  space  between 
the  Eue  Vivienne,  the  Eue  de  Eichelieu,  the  Eue  JNeuve-des- 
Petits- Champs,  and  the  Eue  Colbert.  Cardinal  Mazarin 
having  married  his  niece,  Hortensia  de  Mancini,  in  1661,  to 
the  Duke  de  la  Meilleraie,  constituted  him  his  sole  heir  and 
residuary  legatee  upon  condition  of  bearing  his  arms  and 
name.  Upon  the  death  of  the  cardinal  the  palace  was 
divided.  That  part  towards  the  Eue  de  Eichelieu  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Marquis  de  Mancini,  nephew  of  the 
cardinal,  and  was  called  Hotel  de  ISTevers.  The  other  part, 
facing  the  Eue  Neuve-des-Petits-Champs,  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  Duke  de  Mazarin  (de  la  Meilleraie),  and  bore  the  name 
of  H6tel  de  Mazarin  till  1719,  when  it  was  bought  by  the 
regent  and  given  to  the  India  Company.  The  Exchange  was 
afterwards  established  there,  and  subsequently  the  Eoyal 
Treasury ;  where  the  latter  remained  till  1829,  when  it  was 
removed  to  the  new  structure  in  the  Eue  de  Eivoli. 

Upon  the  failure  of  Law's  financial  system  in  1721,  the 
H6tel  de  JNevers,  in  which  his  bank  had  been  established, 
being  left  unoccupied,  the  regent  determined  to  make  it  the 
seat  of  the  royal  library,  which  was  accordingly  transferred 
thither  from  the  houses  in  the  Eue  Yivienne  ;  and  there  it 
has  remained  ever  since,  the  buildings  of  the  Hotel  de 
Mazarin  having  been  annexed  to  it,  upon  the  removal  of  the 
Treasury,  in  1829.  Its  stores  were  greatly  augmented  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  at  whose  death  the  number  of 
printed  volumes  amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. Upon  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  at  the  Eevo- 
lution,  most  of  the  manuscripts  and  printed  volumes  con- 
tained in  them  were  transported  to  the  library,  which  took  the 
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title  of  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  The  number  then  added  is 
computed  at  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Whilst 
Napoleon  was  first  consul,  it  was  enriched  by  some  of  the 
valuable  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  and  other  libiaries  of 
Italy.  Upon  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allied  armies, 
in  1815,  the  greater  part  of  these  were  restored,  and  the 
library,  which  was  then  called  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  re- 
sumed its  name  of  Bibliotheque  du  Koi.  Its  imperial  desig- 
nation is  now  restored.  An  annual  grant  is  made  by  the 
G-overnment  to  the  library,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, engravings,  and  antiquities. 

The  building  which  contains  this  splendid  collection  is 
entirely  destitute  of  ornament  on  the  outside.  Its  length  is 
540  feet,  and  its  breadth  130.  The  front  is  a  plain  wall, 
pierced  here  and  there  with  windows.  The  entrance  leads 
into  a  court  300  feet  in  length  by  90  in  breadth,  surrounded 
with  piles  of  building,  which  are  not  without  dignity  and 
elegance.  They  present  two  styles  of  architecture, "the  one 
that  of  the  ancient  Hotel  de  Nevers,  and  the  other  that  of 
buildings  erected  about  the  year  1740.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Diana,  by  Houdon.  A  handsome 
staircase  to  the  right  leads  to  the  rooms  open  to  the  public, 
and  the  cabinet  of  medals  and  antiques.  The  books  are  kept 
in  cases  with  wire  grating,  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  open 
except  the  persons  attached  to  the  establishment. 

The  library  is  divided  into  six  sections,  viz. :  1.  Printed 
Books ;  2.  Manuscripts ;  3.  Medals  and  Antiquities ;  4; 
Engravings;  5.  Maps;  6.  Antique  marbles. 

The  printed  works  occupy  the  ground  floor,  the  first  floor, 
and  several  galleries  above,  but  the  rooms  of  the  first  floor 
alone  are  open  to  the  public.  These  rooms  have  thirty-three 
windows  opening  into  the  court.  The  number  of  volumes  is 
said  to  be  upwards  of  seven  hundred  thousand.  They  are 
arranged  in  five  divisions,  as  follow :  1.  Theology ;  2.  Juris- 
prudence; 3.  History;  4.  Philosophy;  5.  Belles-lettres. 
These  divisions  are  subdivided,  and  the  works  arranged 
according  to  the  system  published  in  the  Bibliographie  In- 
structive,  by  G-uillaume  Debure. 

Tables,  with  inkstands,  are  placed  in  the  reading-rooms  for 
the  convenience  of  readers  and  writers,  who  must  furnish 
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themselves  with  paper  and  pens.  No  conversation  is  per- 
mitted. The  easiest  way  to  procure  a  book  is  to  write  its 
title,  and  hand  it  to  one  of  the  librarians.  The  tables  are 
commonly  crowded  by  persons  of  all  classes  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  frequently  by  ladies. 

In  a  square  room,  called  Le  Petit  Salon,  which  contains 
the  editions  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  a  bust  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  in  bronze,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  transversal  gal- 
lery stands  the  French  Parnassus,  by  Titon  du  Tillet — a 
paltry  production  in  bronze,  representing  an  abrupt  moun- 
tain, on  which  are  sixteen  figures,  including  Pegasus,  and 
nearly  as  many  genii  holding  medallions ;  other  medallions 
are  suspended  from  branches  of  laurel.  The  figures  repre- 
sent the  poets  of  Prance,  with  Louis  XIV.  as  Apollo,  and 
Mesdames  De  La  Suze,  Des  Houlieres,  and  Scudery,  as  the 
Three  Graces.  The  figures  are  Corneille,  Eacine,  Moliere, 
De  La  Pontaine,  Boileau,  Jean-Baptiste  Bousseau,  and  Cre- 
billon,  to  whom  Voltaire,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  has  since 
been  added.  At  the  end  of  this  gallery  is  a  very  remarkable 
representation  of  the  pyramids  of  Ghiseh  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  done  on  an  exact  scale,  which  is  marked  upon 
the  plan.  The  whole  is  powdered  with  dust  from  a  stone 
brought  by  Grobert  from  the  pyramid  of  Cheops ;  there 
is  also  a  fragment  of  the  pyramid,  on  which  is  the  following 
inscription  :  "  Petram  ex  Pyramide  iEgyptiaca  Cheops  nun- 
cupate, J.  Grobert,  attulit,  a.d.,  1800."*  In  this  gallery  are 
busts  of  Jerome  Bignon  and  J.  P.  Bignon,  successively 
librarians.  It  also  contains  a  beautiful  basin  of  porphyry, 
brought  from  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Denis,  and  said  to  have 
been  used  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis.  In  the  adjoining  gallery 
is  a  representation  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  executed  at 
Milan  by  Ch.  Bouy,  who  presented  it  to  the  library ;  and  at 
the  extremity  is  a  statue  in  plaster  of  Voltaire,  seated  in  an 
arm-chair,  by  Houdon,  which  served  as  a  model  for  the 
marble  statue  in  the  peristyle  of  the  Theatre-Francais.  This 
gallery  leads  to  a  room  in  which  are  two  immense  globes, 
begun  at  Venice  by  Pierre  Coronelli,  by  order  of  the  Car- 
dinal d'Estrees,  who,  in  1683,  presented  them  to  Louis  XIV., 
to  whom  he  had  dedicated  them.  They  are  nearly  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  and  are  surrounded  by  two  brass  circles,  by 
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Butterfield,  which  form  the  horizons  and  meridians.  On  the 
terrestrial  globe  the  water  is  blue  and  the  land  white,  cities 
are  represented  in  red  and  gold,  and  mountains  are  green, 
shaded  with  brown.  These  globes  are  more  remarkable  for 
their  size  than  for  their  exactness,  and  are  the  largest  in 
Europe,  except  one  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  An 
inscription  on  the  celestial  sphere  informs  us  "  that  all  the 
planets  are  laid  down  in  the  position  they  occupied  at  the 
birth  of  Louis-le-  Grand ;"  and  one  on  the  terrestrial  globe 
asserts  "that  it  was  constructed  to  exhibit  the  countries 
which  that  great  monarch  might  have  subdued  had  not  his 
moderation  prescribed  limits  to  his  valour."  The  ground 
floor  is  filled  with  modern  editions,  printed  on  vellum  and 
large  paper,  or  copies  remarkable  for  their  binding.  The 
greatest  typographical  curiosity  in  this  library  is  the  most 
ancient  printed  book,  with  a  date ;  it  is  a  Psalter,  printed  at 
Mentz  in  1457,  by  Fust  and  Schceffer.  The  bible  called 
"  Mazarin,"  also  in  this  library,  was  printed  in  1456,  with 
cut-metal  types. 

The  manuscripts  are  deposited  in  several  rooms,  and  a 
gallery  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  but  those  of  the  first 
floor  alone  are  open  to  the  public.  They  consist  of  about 
80,000  volumes,  in  Greek,  French,  Latin,  Oriental,  and 
other  languages,  including  30,000  which  relate  to  the  history 
of  France.  The  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  alone  fills 
24  volumes,  besides  ample  supplements  to  each.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  library  once  possessed  the  most  ancient  manu- 
script known,  viz.  the  Yirgil  of  the  Vatican  of  the  fourth 
century ;  which,  together  with  other  valuable  manuscripts 
from  the  Vatican  and  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice, 
were  restored  in  1815. 

After  passing  through  several  rooms,  the  stranger  enters 
a  superb  gallery,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin. Its  length  is  140  feet,  and  its  breadth  22  feet.  The 
ceiling,  painted  in  fresco,  by  Komanelli,  in  1651,  represents 
various  subjects  of  fabulous  history,  divided  into  compart- 
ments. In  this  gallery  are  preserved,  under  glass  cases, 
very  valuable  and  curious  manuscripts.  Among  them  is  a 
Statement  of  Keceipts  and  Expenses  under  Philippe-le-Bel, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  on  waxen  tablets;  the  manu- 
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scripts  of  Galileo ;  letters  from  Henri  IV.  to  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees ;  the  prayer-books  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  Louis 
XIV.,  and  one  which  belonged  in  succession  to  Charles  V., 
Charles  IX.,  and  Henri  III.,  and  bears  their  signatures ;  all 
beautifully  written  on  vellum,  and  richly  illuminated;  the 
manuscript  of  Telemachus  in  Eenelon's  own  hand ;  Memoirs 
of  Louis  XIV.,  in  his  own  hand ;  the  manuscript  of  Jose- 
phus,  &c.  &c.  The  most  ancient  manuscripts  now  existing 
in  this  collection,  are  some  prayer-books  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries.  Among  the  foreign  manuscripts  are  some 
Persian,  Indian,  Arabic,  Chinese,  and  Siamese,  remarkable 
for  their  beauty.  Among  the  specimens  of  autography  the 
following  are  entitled  to  notice :  those  of  Corneille,  Pere 
la  Chaise,  Scarron,  Bossuet,  Boileau,  Eacine,  Montesquieu, 
Voltaire,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Madame  de  la  Valliere, 
Francis  I.,  Henri  IV.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Turenne. 

The  Cabinet  of  Medals  and  Antiques,  which  forms  a  dis- 
tinguished part  of  this  noble  establishment,  is  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  principal  gallery  on  [the  first  floor. 
It  was  founded  by  Henri  IV.  The  total  number  of  medals 
and  coins  is  computed  at  80,000.  Among  them  are  some 
which  are  extremely  scarce,  and  some  which  are  unique.  Of 
the  former,  is  one  of  Mark  Antony,  the  son,  in  gold.  Among 
the  latter,  is  a  medal  of  Nero ;  one  of  Pescennius  Niger ;  a 
Greek  medallion,  in  silver,  of  the  same  emperor ;  a  gold 
medal  of  Uranius,  surnamed  Antoninus;  a  satirical  medal 
of  Gallienus,  in  which  he  is  represented  with  a  woman's 
head-dress ;  a  gold  medallion,  three  inches  in  diameter,  re- 
presenting Justinian ;  and  one  of  Alexander  Tyrannus  Afri- 
canus.  It  likewise  possesses  many  of  the  earliest  Eoman 
coins,  and  specimens  of  modern  medals.  Among  the  an- 
tiquities, which  are  very  numerous  and  valuable,  is  the 
superb  collection  of  the  Count  de  Cay  1  us.  At  the  Eevolution, 
all  the  antiquities  contained  in  the  treasury  of  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle,  and  in  that  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  were  added 
to  this  cabinet.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  during 
the  disorders  and  pillage  of  the  Eevolution,  the  Eoyal  Library, 
which  contained  so  much  metallic  treasure,  was  constantly 
respected.  In  the  cabinet  may  be  seen  many  curious  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  the  helmet  and  shield  of  Francis  I.,  some 
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remarkable  objects  found  in  the  tomb  of  King  Childeric,  the 
bronze  chair  of  King  Dagobert,  the  famous  vase  of  the 
Ptolemys,  the  celebrated  cameo  representing  the  apotheosis 
of  Augustus,  the  sword  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  the  seal  of 
Michael  Angelo,  the  shields  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  and 
some  antique  busts.  But  the  most  precious  curiosities  in 
the  collection  are  the  beautiful  antique  cameos  and  intaglios, 
consisting  of  engraved  seals  and  rings,  by  Greek  artists, 
executed  with  an  exquisite  finish  which  has  not  been  equalled 
in  modern  times.  In  the  cabinet  is  a  marble  bust,  by 
Houdon,  of  the  Abbe  Barthelemy,  formerly  keeper  of  the 
medals.  On  the  ground  floor  are  some  ancient  stone  monu- 
ments (among  which  is  the  celebrated  Zodiac  of  Denderah), 
as  well  as  some  mummies,  papyrus  inscriptions,  and  other 
antiquities.  In  these  rooms  the  archaeological  lectures  are 
delivered. 

The  Cabinet  of  Engravings  occupies  several  rooms  of  the 
entresol,  and  is  approached  by  a  small  staircase  to  the  right, 
at  the  angle  of  the  court.  It  was  founded  by  Colbert,  who, 
in  1667,  bought  the  Abbe  de  Marolle's  collection  of  plates, 
comprised  in  440  volumes,  containing  about  125,000  impres- 
sions. To  this  acquisition  were  afterwards  added  other 
collections  :  that  of  Gaignieres,  in  1711 ;  of  Beringhen,  in 
1731;  of  Marshal  d'Uxelles,  in  1753;  of  Begon,  in  1770 ; 
and  several  others  less  considerable.  The  number  of  plates 
at  present  composing  the  cabinet  may  be  computed  at 
1,200,000,  contained  in  6500  volumes  or  portfolios.  They 
are  classed  in  the  following  order,  viz.  1,  galleries,  cabinets, 
and  collections  of  sovereigns  and  private  individuals,  rare 
specimens  in  the  art  of  drawing  and  engraving ;  2,  the  Italian 
and  southern  schools  ;  3,  the  German  schools  ;  4,  the  French 
schools ;  5,  engravings  ;  6,  sculpture ;  7,  antiquities  ;  8,  archi- 
tecture ;  9,  the  physico-mathematical  sciences ;  10,  natural 
history;  11,  the  academic  arts  ;  12,  arts  and  mechanics  ;  13, 
encyclopaedias  ;  14,  portraits;  15,  costumes ;  16,  historical 
prolegomena;  17,  history;  18,  hierology;  19,  mythology; 
20,  fictions  ;  21,  travels  ;  22,  topography;  23,  bibliography. 

Persons  desirous  of  examining  some  of  the  volumes 
should  ask,  in  the  schools  of  Italy,  for  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Baphael,  Titian,  Corregio,  the  Caracci,  Domenico 
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Zampieri,  and  Guido ;  in  those  of  Germany,  Albert  Durer 
and  Holbein ;  in  those  of  the  Netherlands,  Lncas  Van 
Leyden,  Eembrandt,  Eubens,  and  Vandyck ;  in  those  of 
Prance,  Poussin,  Le  Brun,  Le  Sueur,  and  Rigaud.  Amongst 
the  foreign  engravers,  the  works  of  Marc- Antonio  Raimondi, 
Hollar,  Crispin  de  Pas,  Goltzius,  Bloemart,  and  Romain  de 
Hooge ;  among  the  Prench,  those  of  Callot,  Duplessis-Ber- 
taux,  Mellan,  Silvestre,  Nanteuil,  Picart,  Le  Clerc,  Edelinck, 
Audran,  Le  Bas,  Wille,  and  Moreau. 

In  natural  history  are  many  plates  of  birds  and  plants, 
beautifully  coloured,  such  as  the  pigeons  of  Madame  Knip, 
the  birds  of  Paradise  of  Levaillant,  the  flowers  of  Prevost, 
the  lilies  and  roses  of  Redoute.  The  portraits,  to  the  num- 
ber of  55,000,  are  divided  in  each  country  according  to  the 
rank  or  profession  of  the  individuals,  and  are  classed  in 
chronological  or  alphabetical  order.  The  series  of  the 
costumes  of  various  countries  and  different  ages  cannot  be 
viewed  without  interest.  The  History  of  Prance  fills  80 
portfolios.  The  topographical  collection  is  very  curious; 
the  topography  of  Paris  alone  occupies  54  portfolios.  The 
Cabinet  of  Engravings  occupies  several  rooms ;  in  the  first 
of  which  is  a  selection  of  very  fine  engravings,  in  frames. 
All  the  aquafortis  engravings  are  placed  in  the  compartment 
of  the  first  window  ;  the  engravings  of  Marc- Antonio  Rai- 
mondi,  together  with  those  of  the  Italian  and  German 
masters,  are  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  second  window,  or 
the  first  in  front.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  first  room;  and 
of  the  second  (called  the  gallery),  are  occupied  by  fine  plates 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  both  those  published  in  foreign 
countries  and  in  Prance,  as  well  as  proofs  of  the  finest 
productions  of  modern  Prench  engravers.  In  the  middle  of 
the  gallery  are  tables  and  chairs,  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  wish  to  inspect  the  engravings.  The  attendants  are 
always  ready  to  supply  any  volume  that  may  be  asked  for, 
upon  the  visitor's  applying  to  one  of  the  librarians. 

The  library  is  open  for  students,  authors,  &c,  from  ten 
o'clock  till  two,  every  day,  except  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  library  as  well  as  to  the  cabinet 
of  medals  and  antiques,  and  the  cabinet  of  engravings,  from 
ten  o'clock  till  three  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Pri- 
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days.  The  vacation  commences  on  the  1st  of  September 
and  ends  on  the  1st  of  October,  during  which  period  the 
Library  is  closed,  as  also  during  Passion  and  Easter  weeks. 

With  permission  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  literary 
persons,  well  recommended,  are  allowed  to  have  books  out 
of  the  library. 

moliere's  monument. 

In  the  same  street,  corner  of  the  Rue  Fontaine  Moliere, 
stands  a  fine  monument,  erected  by  public  subscription,  to 
the  memory  of  the  immortal  Moliere,  the  greatest  comic 
writer  that  Prance  ever  produced.  It  consists  of  a  niche 
with  two  detached  Corinthian  columns  on  each  side,  sur- 
mounted by  a  semicircular  pediment,  ornamented  with 
sculpture  and  dramatic  attributes.  A  statue  of  Moliere,  in 
bronze,  is  placed  in  the  niche  on  a  semicircular  pedestal, 
in  a  sitting  posture,  and  in  the  attitude  of  meditation.  On 
each  side  of  the  statue,  and  in  front  of  the  columns,  are 
allegorical  figures  with  extended  wings,  representing,  one 
the  humorous,  and  the  other  the  serious,  character  of  his 
plays,  and  in  the  act  of  raising  their  eyes  towards  him. 
They  each  bear  a  scroll,  on  which  are  inscribed  in  chronolo- 
gical order  all  the  pieces  written  by  Moliere.  The  basement 
is  richly  sculptured,  and  at  its  foot  is  a  semi-octagonal  basin 
to  receive  the  water,  which  issues  from  three  lions'  heads. 
The  inscription  is  :  "A  Moliere.  Ne  a,  Paris  le  15  Janvier 
1622,  et  mort  a  Paris  le  17  Fevrier  1673,"  with  the  year 
1844  over  the  [niche.  The  monument  is  50  feet  high  by 
20  feet  wide,  and  is  in  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.     The  total  expense  of  it  was  452,000  fr. 

Nearly  opposite,  No.  34,  stands  the  house  in  which  Mo- 
liere died,  bearing  the  inscription  :  "  Moliere  est  mort  dans 
cette  maison  le  17  Fevrier  1673,  a  l'age  de  51  ans." 

Interest  has  often  been  made  with  Government  by  the  lite- 
rary classes  to  transfer  the  Imperial  Library  to  a  more  tranquil 
spot,  and  a  building  affording  better  accommodation.  But  it 
is  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  present  situation 
is  highly  centrical,  and  remote  from  the  other  public  libraries 
of  the  city;  and  the  expense  of  erecting  a  proportionate 
structure  in  a  suitable  situation  would  be  greater  than  is 
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likely  to  be  encountered  while  so  vast  a  number  of  public 
buildings  remain  in  progress. 

CAF^S  AND  RESTAURANTS. 

In  this  quarter,  including  the  Palais  Royal  and  a  portion 
of  the  Boulevards,  will  be  found  the  greater  number  of  the 
celebrated  cafes  and  restaurants  of  Paris,  though  the  most 
fashionable  of  the  latter,  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  stands  in 
the  Rue  de  Montorgueil,  a  locality  to  which  it  owes  a  renown 
for  fish  dinners,  rivalling  those  of  Lovegrove,  as  being  the  de- 
pository of  the  famous  huitres  de  Cancale,  and  other  products 
of  the  Norman  coast.  To  judge  fairly  of  the  merits  of  the 
Rocher,  the  Ereres  Provencaux,  Very  (both  in  the  Palais 
Royal),  or  any  other  eminent  restaurant,  the  dinner  must  be 
ordered  the  preceding  day,  in  a  cabinet  particulier,  for  a  small 
party  at  forty  francs,  for  a  large  one  at  twenty  francs,  a  head. 

An  excellent  dinner  in  the  salon  will  cost  about  half  the 
latter  sum  ;  but,  for  a  few  francs,  a  French  gentleman,  by  a 
judicious  choice,  will  provide  himself  by  the  carte  with  a 
luxurious  meal. 

The  restaurants  are  resorted  to  by  females,  though  not  of 
the  higher  ranks.  Tne  cafes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cafe 
Tortoni,  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  famous  for  its  ices,  remain 
almost  exclusively  the  territory  of  the  gentlemen,  who  resort 
thither  for  the  enjoyment  of  newspapers,  billiards,  chess,  or 
dominoes.  In  those  qualified  as  Cafes  Estaminets,  smoking 
is  allowed;  and,  from  the  brilliancy  of  their  decorations  and 
lighting,  many  of  these  are  of  regal  magnificence ;  such  as  the 
Cafe  Cardinal,  Boulevard  des  Italiens ;  Cafe  Veron,  corner  of 
the  Rue  Vivienne  and  the  Boulevard ;  Cafe  Vachette,  Bou- 
levard Poissonniere ;  Cafe  de  la  Banque,  Place  des  Victoires  ; 
and  Cafe  Eoy,  Palais  Royal. 

The  vignette  presented  as  a  specimen  displays  a  celebrated 
Cafe  Estaminet  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

Opposite  to  the  Palais  Royal,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Saint  Honore,  is  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence,  exclusively  fre- 
quented by  chess-players ;  and  at  the  corner  of  a  narrow 
street  adjoining,  a  cafe  on  the  site  of  the  celebrated  cabaret 
renowned  for  the  orgies  of  the  Regency  and  the  creation  of 
the  Order  of  Roues. 
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On  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  until  very  recently,  was 
the  Cafe  de  Paris,  justly  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its 
cuisine,  but  it  is  there  no  longer,  the  house  at  the  corner  of 
the  Eue  Taitbout,  the  rez-de-chaussee  of  which  it  occupied, 
having  undergone  total  reconstruction. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  cafes  are  to  be  found  on  the 
Boulevards,  on  account  of  the  attraction  of  that  airy  and 
animated  situation  ;  and  the  Cafe  Turc  affords  to  the  sober 
inhabitants  of  the  Marais  the  same  diversions  provided  for  the 
Quartier  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin  by  the  Cafe  Tortoni.  Every 
quarter  of  Paris  boasts  a  superabundance  of  coffee-houses,  if 
less  distinguished  by  illumination  or  medallions  and  incrus- 
tations a  la  rnoyen  age,  as  much  frequented  and  as  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  of  their  cafe  noir  as  the  best  London  club. 

OLD  AND  NEW  PAEIS. 

The  more  ancient  portions  of  the  city  are  little  likely  to 
attract  the  mere  lounger ;  the  narrow  streets  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  with  others  de- 
molished to  make  way  for  improvements,  being  thus  truly»and 
unpleasantly  characterised  by  one  of  the  most  popular  mo- 
dern writers  of  Prance : 

"  The  widest  portion  of  the  Eue  du  Tourniquet,  where  it 
joins  the  Eue  de  la  Tixeranderie,"  says  Balzac,  "is  scarcely 
five  feet  across ;  so  that,  in  rainy  weather,  a  dingy  stream 
rises  rapidly  between  the  walls  of  the  old  houses,  carrying  witth 
it  the  dirt  and  rubbish  deposited  in  a  heap  at  every  door  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  street  being  too  narrow  to  admit?  the  pas- 
sage of  a  scavenger's  cart,  these  people  are  compelled  to  trust 
to  casual  storms  to  relieve  them  from  such  encumbrances. 
How  is  such  a  street  to  pretend  to  neatness?  When  in 
summer-time  a  meridian  sun  darts  its  rays  direct  into  Paris, 
a  perpendicular  gleam  penetrates  for  a  moment  into  the 
depths  of  the  street,  without  abiding  there  long  enough  to 
dry  the  permanent  damp  established  from  the  pavement  to 
the  first  floor  of  those  dim  and  gloomy  mansions.  The  inha- 
bitants, compelled  to  light  their  candles  at  five  o'clock  in 
summer,  are  seldom  able  to  extinguish  them  throughout  the 
winter ;  and  when  some  hardy  pedestrian,  in  crossing  from 
the  Marais  to  the  quays,  ventures  to  take  the  line  of  the 
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Rues  de  l'Homme  Arme,  des  Billettes,  and  des  Deux  Portes, 
towards  the  Eue  du  Tourniquet,  he  will  feel  as  if  emerging 
from  a  series  of  cellars  when  he  reaches  the  quay." 

Such  are  the  remnants  of  Paris  bequeathed  by  the  six- 
teenth century.  Of  the  seventeenth,  the  Place  Royale  and 
its  adjoining  streets  may  be  accepted  as  a  specimen ;  of  the 
eighteenth,  the  noble  streets  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain 
and  the  Faubourg  Saint  Honore — the  last  strongholds  of 
the  old  aristocracy — with  the  Eue  Rivoli,  and  other  recent 
erections;  while,  in  the  new  quarters  of  the  town,  the 
modest  streets  of  the  Quartiers  de  la  Madeleine,  des  Mathu- 
rins,  de  Notre-Dame  de  Lorette,  des  Champs  Elysees,  and 
the  Quartier  JNeuf  du  Luxembourg,  exhibit  only  the  aspira- 
tions after  comfort  arising  from  easy  competence.  The  sub- 
division of  fortunes  has,  however,  stamped  a  character  of 
mediocrity  upon  the  genius  of  the  place :  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number  being  necessarily  fatal  to  the 
magnificent  preponderance  of  a  few. 

No  more  obscure  outlets,  however — no  gloomy  cuts  de  sac  ! 
The  transit  of  foot-passengers  is  facilitated  in  bad  weather 
by  a  series  of  airy  and  commodious  passages,  in  the  style  of 
the  Burlington  Arcade,  but  narrower  and  better  lighted, 
containing  shops  as  brilliant  as  those  of  the  Palais  Royal ; 
the  principal  of  these — the  Passages  de  1' Opera,  de  Choiseul, 
Delorme,  Yivienne,  Colbert,  Vero-Dodat,  and  the  com- 
mercial Passage  du  Saumon — being  constantly  thronged  with 
the  superfluous  population  of  loungers.  The  vast  number  of 
passages  and  arcades  in  Paris  will  not  fail  to  remind  the 
winter  pedestrian  that, 

Saving  Covent  Garden,  he  can  hit  on 

No  place  that's  called  piazza  in  Great  Britain ; 

the  name  of  piazza  having  been  blunderingly  applied  to  the 
arcade,  instead  of  the  open  space,  or  piazza,  it  purports  to 
surround. 

In  all  these  newly  erected  streets,  however  narrow,  the 
construction  of  foot-pavements  completes  the  charm  of  clean- 
liness and  commodiousness  perceptible  in  the  distributions 
of  the  new  era ;  while  the  introduction  of  gas  conduces  to 
the  safety  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  persons  compelled  to  tra- 
verse, after  dark,  the  less  frequented  quarters  of  the  town. 
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CEMETEEIES. 

A  portion  of  the  public  monuments  of  Paris  remains  to  be 
considered,  which  affords  a  still  more  marked  contrast  to  the 
stir  and  tumult  of  the  Quartier  Eichelieu  than  that  focus 
of  lively  interest  does  to  the  tranquil  streets  of  the  Pays 
Latin — a  contrast  between  the  city  of  the  living  and  the  city 
of  the  dead. 

The  cemeteries  of  Paris  are  situated  at  various  points  of 
the  city,  on  the  Boulevards  Exterieurs ;  the  property  of  Go- 
vernment, and  created  by  the  Consulate  in  the  year  1800. 
A  decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  in  1790,  had,  however, 
prohibited  burial  in  churches,  and  enacted  the  formation  of 
public  cemeteries. 

PERE  LA  CHAISE. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  cemeteries,  is  one  which  has 
acquired  European  renown,  under  the  name  of  Cimetiere  du 
Pere  la  Chaise,  from  that  of  the  Confessor  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  resided  on  this  spot.  Eor  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  ground  had  belonged  to  the  Convent  of  Jesuits  in  the 
Eue  Saint  Antoine,  who  had  a  country  house  on  the  heights 
between  Belleville  and  Charonne.  The  ground  was  bestowed 
upon  them  by  a  pious  lady,  who  purchased  it  of  the  heirs  of 
Begnault,  a  rich  grocer,  by  whom,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
a  magnificent  mansion  was  erected  there,  called  La  Eolie 
Eegnault. 

Louis  XIV.  authorised  Pere  la  Chaise  to  alter  the  ob- 
noxious name  to  that  of  Mont  Louis  ;  and  the  ground  being 
eventually  sold  in  1763  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
community,  it  was  purchased  in  1800  by  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  to  form  the  first  national  cemetery.  It  then  contained 
42  acres.  M.  Brongniart  was  appointed  to  adapt  this  spot 
to  its  new  destination  ;  and  he  preserved  whatever  could  be 
rendered  subservient  to  the  embellishment  of  the  new  estab- 
lishment. "Winding  paths  were  formed,  a  wide  road  was 
opened  to  the  spot  on  which  the  mansion  of  Pere  la  Chaise  for- 
merly stood,  and  with  the  shrubs  and  fruit-trees  were  mingled 
cypresses  and  willows.     The  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  was 
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consecrated  in  the  beginning  of  1804  ;  and  on  the  21st  May, 
of  the  same  year,  the  first  grave  was  made.  Its  present  ex- 
tent is  112  acres,  entirely  walled  in.  The  beautiful  situation 
of  this  spot,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by  valleys  and 
slopes,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  a  picturesque 
and  glowing  landscape,  makes  it,  particularly  in  summer,  a 
most  favourite  resort  of  strangers  as  well  as  of  Parisians. 
No  other  cemetery  of  Paris  can  vie  with  it  in  the  number 
and  costliness  of  its  monuments,  it  being  chosen  by  the 
most  distinguished  personages  as  the  place  of  their  inter- 
ment. 

In  1814,  while  the  forces  of  the  allied  powers  were  ap- 
proaching Paris,  formidable  batteries  were  established  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  which  commands  the  plain  ex- 
tending to  Vincennes.  The  walls  were  pierced  with  loop- 
holes. The  pupils  of  the  school  of  Alfort  occupied  it  on  the 
30th  of  March,  and  successfully  resisted  two  attacks  of 
Russian  troops  detached  by  General  Barclay  de  Tolly.  On 
the  third  attack,  however,  the  Russians  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  cemetery  ;  and  their  possession  of  the  bat- 
teries hastened  the  surrender  of  the  village  of  Charonne. 
Paris  having  capitulated  the  same  evening,  the  Russians 
bivouacked  in  the  cemetery,  and  cut  down  many  of  the  trees 
for  fuel.  In  1815,  while  the  combined  forces  of  the  allies 
surrounded  Paris  a  second  time,  interments  were  temporarily 
suspended  here. 

Pere  la  Chaise  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  in- 
teresting sights  of  Paris.  To  inspect  it  thoroughly  would 
require  many  days.  It  may  perhaps  be  justly  contended 
that  the  rivalry  of  art  which  abounds  here  weakens  the  effect 
on  the  imagination  which  the  solemn  character  of  the  place 
ought  to  inspire,  yet  the  skill  and  cost  bestowed  upon  these 
monuments,  memorials  of  respect  and  affection  from  the 
living  to  the  dead,  evidently  spring  from  feelings  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire. 

Considerable  differences  of  opinion  exist  concerning  the 
national  taste  displayed  in  the  public  cemeteries  of  France. 
Many  people  regard  it  as  frivolous  ;  others  admire  the  pre- 
vailing decency  and  good  order,  and  the  substantial  nobleness 
of  many  a  family  mausoleum ;  and  all  are  awed  and  instructed 
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by  so  vast  an  assemblage  of  the  graves  of  distinguished  men, 
comprehending  the  greatest  names  connected  with  the  arts, 
sciences,  literature,  and  armies  of  modern  France. 

That  many  of  the  monuments  should  be  disfigured  by  ri- 
diculous inscriptions  and  ornamental  puerilities  is  only  to  be 
expected  in  a  collection  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  se- 
pulchres ;  moreover,  as  was  observed  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
in  one  of  his  clever  sketches,  we  must  always  take  into  ac- 
count the  distinction  between  French  nature  and  human 
nature.  The  fantastical  character  of  the  emblems  of  grief 
exhibited  at  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  is  quite  as  genuine 
an  illustration  of  the  affliction  of  a  Parisian,  as  the  sim- 
plicity of  our  plainest  gravestones  of  the  decent  sorrow  of  an 
English  mourner. 

Some  of  the  monuments  of  large  dimensions  and  elegant 
architecture,  represent  temples,  sepulchral  chapels,  mauso- 
leums, pyramids,  and  obelisks  ;  others  present  cippi,  columns, 
altars,  urns,  &c,  variously  ornamented ;  most  of  them  are 
enclosed  with  iron  railings,  within  which  are  planted  flowers 
and  shrubs,  and  near  are  retired  seats,  to  which  kindred  and 
friends  repair  to  indulge  in  feelings  of  affection  and  regret. 
A  subterranean  canal,  which  conveyed  water  to  the  Maison 
de  Mont  Louis,  still  exists,  and  furnishes  a  sufficient  supply 
to  keep  the  plants  and  herbage  in  constant  verdure.  The 
cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  is  appropriated  to  the  interment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  arron- 
dissements  only,  except  in  the  case  of  the  purchase  of 
ground  in  perpetuity,  in  which  case  it  is  open  to  all.  The 
gateway,  immediately  opposite  the  barrier,  is  placed  in  a 
semicircular  recess,  and  is  adorned  with  funeral  ornaments, 
and  scriptural  inscriptions  in  Latin.  Within  is  the  lodge  of 
the  guardian.  The  divisions  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
avenue  opposite  the  entrance  present  nothing  worth  notice. 

Taking  the  first  avenue  to  the  right,  the  visitor  will  soon 
arrive  at  the  Bureau  de  Renseignements.  Further  on,  facing 
the  lower  broad  avenue,  is  the  Bureau  de  Surveillance  et  des 
Inscriptions.  In  the  first  path  striking  out  of  the  avenue  to 
the  right,  stands  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  monu- 
ment in  the  cemetery,  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Heloisa,  who 
died  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.     It  consists  of  a 
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sepulchral  chapel  of  the  pointed  style  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, formed,  by  M.  Lenoir,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated 
Abbey  of  the  Paraclete,  founded  by  Abelard,  and  of  which 
Heloisa  was  the  first  abbess.  It  is  14  feet  in  length  by  11  in 
breadth  ;  and  its  height  is  24  feet.  An  open- worked  pinnacle 
12  feet  in  elevation  rises  out  of  the  cruciform  roof,  and  four 
smaller  ones,  exquisitely  sculptured,  terminate  the  angles. 
Fourteen  columns  6  feet  in  height,  with  rich  foliated  capitals, 
support  trifoliated  arches  surmounted  by  cornices  wrought 
in  flowers.  The  canopies  of  the  four  fronts  are  pierced  with 
trifoliated  windows,  and  decorated  with  sculptured  figures, 
roses  and  medallions  of  Abelard  and  Heloisa.  In  the  chapel  is 
the  tomb  built  for  Abelard,  by  Peter  the  Venerable,  at  the 
priory  of  Saint  Marcel.  He  is  represented  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  the  head  slightly  inclined  and  the  hands  joined.  By 
his  side  is  the  statue  of  Heloisa.  The  bas-reliefs  round  the 
sarcophagus  represent  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  At  the 
foot  on  one  side  of  the  tomb  are  inscriptions  ;  and  at  the 
angles  are  four  others  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  monument, 
its  removal,  and  its  erection  in  the  Mus6e  des  Monuments 
Pran9ais,  from  whence  it  was  transported  to  the  cemetery  of 
Pere  la  Chaise. 

In  the  avenue,  at  one  extremity  of  which  is  the  chapel,  are 
several  handsome  monuments,  which  deserve  attention.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Bond  Point  stands  a  beautiful  monument 
erected  by  public  subscription  to  the  memory  of  Casimir 
Perier,  Prime  Minister  in  1832,  consisting  of  an  excellent 
statue  of  the  statesman  placed  on  a  lofty  and  richly  deco- 
rated pedestal  and  basement.  A  small  path  leads  off,  a  little 
south  of  the  principal  road  to  the  right,  to  a  part  of  the 
cemetery  in  which,  among  others,  is  the  tomb  of  the  brave, 
ill-fated  Labedoyere, 

whose  crime 


Was  loyalty  and  faith  sublime. 


The  principal  road  winding  round  the  foot  of  the  hill  should 
next  be  followed  by  the  visitor.  Along  its  whole  extent  it 
presents  a  succession  of  the  most  beautiful  tombs.  A  rising 
ground  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  cemetery  commands  a  de- 
lightful view   over  .Yincennes,   and   contains   several   very 
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elegant  monuments  on  a  small  scale.  The  visitor  should 
now  ascend  the  hill  west  of  the  avenue,  and  he  will  then  find 
himself  among  many  of  the  great  names  of  Trance.  The 
tomb  that  will  first  meet  his  eye,  south  of 'the  principal  road, 
is  the  elegant  sepulchral  column  of  Yiscount  de  Martignac, 
celebrated  for  his  noble  and  touching  defence  of  his  ancient 
political  enemy,  Prince  Polignac,  at  the  bar  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  after  the  revolution  of  1830  ;  after  it  he  will  find 
the  monuments  of  the  celebrated  Yolney ;  the  Duke  Decres, 
a  monument  of  large  dimensions,  on  which  two  bas-re- 
liefs represent  naval  actions  with  the  English ;  Hue,  the 
faithful  attendant  of  Louis  XVI. ;  the  Abbe  Sicard,  director 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School ;  Beaumarchais,  the  dra- 
matist ;  Marshal  Davoust,  Prince  d'Eckmuhl,  a  pyramid  of 
granite;  Marshal  Lefevre,  a  magnificent  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble :  two  figures  of  Fame  crown  the  bust  of  the 
Marshal  in  relief,  a  serpent,  the  emblem  of  immortality,  en- 
circles his  sword,  and  the  inscription:  "Soldat,  Marechal, 
Due  de  Dantzig,  Pair  de  Prance;  Pleurus,  Avant-Garde, 
Passage  du  Rhin,  Altenkirken,  Dantzig,  Montmirail ;"  Mar- 
shal Massena,  Prince  d'Essling,  a  pyramid  of  white  marble, 
21  feet  in  height,  a  portrait  of  the  Marshal  in  bas-relief,  and 
the  inscription ;  "Rivoli,  Zurich,  Genes,  Essling ;"  Marshal 
Suchet,  Duke  d'Albufera,  in  beautiful  white  marble,  richly 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  of  fine  execution ;  the  Eussian 
Countess  Demidoff,  a  most  beautiful  temple  of  white  marble, 
the  attic  supported  by  ten  columns,  under  which  is  a  sarco- 
phagus surmounted  by  a  cushion  bearing  the  arms  and 
coronet  of  the  deceased ;  Manuel,  the  celebrated  orator  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  General  Eoy,  a  superb  monu- 
ment erected  by  national  subscription,  consisting  of  a  se- 
pulchre surmounted  by  a  temple,  in  which  is  seen  a  statue  of 
the  General  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ; 
Benjamin  Constant,  a  small  plain  tomb  ;  and  Marshal  Ney. 
To  the  west  of  these  tombs  are  those  of  the  Marchioness  de 
Beauharnais,  sister-in-law  of  the  Empress  Josephine ;  Par- 
mentier,  to  whom  Prance  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for 
the  general  cultivation  of  the  potato ;  Moliere,  a  sarcophagus 
of  stone,  supported  by  four  columns  and  surmounted  by  a 
vase ;  La  Eontaine,  a  cenotaph,  crowned  by  a  fox  in  black 
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marble,  and  ornamented  with  two  bas-reliefs  in  bronze,  one 
representing  the  fable  of  the  "Wolf  and  the  Stork,"  and  the 
other  the  "  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  ;"  Laplace,  the  great  astro- 
nomer, a  tomb  of  white  marble,  from  which  rises  an  obelisk 
surmounted  by  an  urn,  ornamented  with  a  star  encircled  by 
palm-branches  and  inscriptions  alluding  to  his  works ;  the 
Marquis  de  Clermont  Gralerande,  who,  on  the  memorable  10th 
of  August,  placed  himself  between  Louis  XYI.  and  the  mob, 
to  defend  his  sovereign.  The  visitor  is  now  recommended  to 
ascend  the  hill,  and  to  examine  that  part  of  the  cemetery 
which  lies  beyond  the  straight  road  formed  along  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  Here  he  will  find  many  tombs  and  monuments 
which  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  amongst  which  a  hand- 
some mausoleum  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  daughter  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Duras  ;  a  very  lofty  pyramid,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  M.  Beaujour,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  in  the  cemetery  ;  the  tombs  of  Mme.  de  Genlis,  trans- 
ported here  by  King  Louis  Philippe  from  Mont  Parnasse ; 
of  the  Abbe  Sabatier  de  Oabre,  who  was  the  first  that  de- 
manded the  convocation  of  the  States- General  in  1789 ;  of 
M.  Boulard,  who  undertook  a  journey  to  the  quarries  of 
Carrara,  to  buy  the  marble  for  the  construction  of  his  tomb  ; 
of  De  Seze,  an  advocate,  the  intrepid  defender  of  Louis 
XYI. ;  and,  lastly,  the  superb  monument  of  M.  Aguado,  the 
great  financier,  consisting  of  a  basement  surmounted  by  a 
richly  sculptured  sarcophagus  in  white  marble. 

Other  of  Napoleon's  marshals  are  also  interred  here,  with 
suitable  honours  :  Gouvion  de  Cyr,  the  Due  de  Yalmy,  Eeg- 
nault  de  Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  and  Kellermann. 

Among  other  names  of  the  illustrious  dead  will  be  found 
those  of  Cuvier,  Haiiy,  Daru,  Tallien,  Desaugiers,  Mehul, 
Gretry,  Gericault,  Delille,  Parny,  Chenier,  Bernardin  de 
Saint  Pierre,  Yisconti,  Suard,  Talma,  Mademoiselle  Bau- 
court,  Madame  Cottin,  Herold,  Bellini,  Eubini,  Boieldieu, 
Isabey,  Saint  Just,  with  innumerable  others  equally  me- 
morable. 

Many  of  the  considerable  families  of  Prance  possess  se- 
pulchral chapels  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  each  having  a  rich 
altar,  beneath  which  the  extremities  of  the  coffins,  inserted 
and  cemented  into  stone  niches,  are  perceptible;  many  of 
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these  chapels  possess  considerable  beauty  of  elevation.  On 
the  highest  portion  of  the  hill,  and  nearly  together,  are  the 
graves  of  the  English,  none  of  them  of  public  interest,  or 
specific  beauty.  On  the  same  eminence  are  the  collected 
graves  of  the  persons  who  died  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
cholera. 

The  Jewish  Cemetery  is  situated  between  the  Office  of 
Enquiries  and  the  tomb  of  Heloisa  and  Abelard.  It  con- 
tains the  vaults  of  the  Fould  and  Eothschild  families,  and 
has  lately  received  the  remains  of  the  prematurely  departed 
Rachel. 

About  the  centre  of  the  cemetery  stands  the  chapel,  a 
simple  but  elegant  Doric  temple,  commanding  a  splendid 
view  ;  and  from  no  spot  of  the  cemetery  will  its  avenues  of 
limes  and  chesnuts,  and  the  green  heads  of  its  acacia-trees, 
be  seen  to  greater  advantage.  The  profusion  of  flowers 
adorning  the  graves,  to  ensure  a  succession  of  which  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  a  considerable  number  of  "  entrepreneurs 
de  jardins  funebres"  are  established  in  the  vicinity,  impart 
during  the  summer  season  an  air  of  gaiety  to'the  spot,  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  multiplicity  of  blackbirds  and  other 
song-birds,  which  build  unmolested  in  the  trees  of  the  new 
enclosures. 

'  It  is  calculated  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  francs,  or  nearly  five  millions  sterling,  have  been 
expended  in  the  erection  of  monuments  within  the  walls  of 
the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  If  this  be  correct,  the 
visitor  will  be  induced  to  wonder  at  the  absence  of  any  re- 
markable sepulchral  group,  in  a  country  so  abounding  in 
sculptors,  and  the  patrons  of  sculptors,  as  France,  rather  than 
at  the  general  richness  of  the  monuments.  It  is,  however, 
a  branch  of  the  arts  in  which  the  French  rarely  indulge  their 
imagination ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  monument  by 
Coustou,  to  the  memory  of  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness, 
father  and  mother  of  Louis  XVL,  and  his  royal  brothers,  in 
the  cathedral  at  Sens,  and  one  to  Marshal  Saxe  at  Strasbourg, 
we  can  scarcely  recai  to  mind  any  of  signal  merit,  unless  the 
royal  sepulchres  at  Saint  Denis. 
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cemeteey  of  montmaetee. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  is 
that  of  Montmartre.  This  spot  having  formerly  been  a 
gypsum  quarry,  the  consequent  irregularity  of  the  ground 
gives  it  a  broken  and  picturesque  appearance.  It  was  the 
first  cemetery  established  after  the  suppression  of  burial- 
places  in  the  city,  and  was  originally  named  Champ  de 
Bepos.  The  visitor,  in  making  the  tour,  should  ascend  an 
elevation  to  the  right,  which  affords  an  interesting  view  of 
the  ground  below,  where,  in  spring,  the  poplar,  the  lilac,  and 
the  honeysuckle  revive  and  bloom  among  the  mouldering 
dead.  At  the  extremity  of  this  eminence  will  be  observed  a 
stone  cross,  near  which,  on  an  elevation,  are  some  handsome 
monuments  of  the  families  of  Voyer  d'Argenson,  d'Agues- 
seau,  de  Segur,  and  Seveste.  The  most  prominent  object  is 
a  stone  obelisk,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  a  Duchesse  de  Montmorency.  Among  the  monuments 
most  admired  for  an  elegant  simplicity  are  those  of  the  two 
celebrated  singers,  Jenny  Colon  and  M.  Nourit,  erected 
within  the  last  few  years ;  the  latter  presents  a  beautifully 
executed  profile  likeness  of  that  accomplished  actor  and 
singer.  Amidst  a  multitude  of  simple  gravestones,  scat- 
tered numbers  of  highly  ornamented  columns,  sarcophagi, 
small  temples,  &c,  the  stranger's  steps  will  often  be 
arrested  by  epitaphs  breathing  expressions  of  the  most 
touching  and  unaffected  tenderness.  The  fosses  communes, 
or  common  graves,  will  be  noticed  near  the  exterior  boun- 
dary. Towards  the  centre  of  the  cemetery  is  the  Jews' 
burying-ground,  enclosed,  and  containing  some  handsome 
monuments  with  Hebrew  inscriptions.  The  stranger  should 
not  fail  to  visit  this  cemetery,  as,  next  to  Pere  la  Chaise,  it 
is  the  most  picturesque  and  rich  in  monuments.  The  English 
visitor's  attention  will  frequently  be  arrested  by  monumental 
inscriptions  in  his  native  tongue  to  the  memory  of  his 
countrymen.  Pamela,  the  protegee  of  Madame  de  Genlis, 
and  widow  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  is  interred  at  Mont- 
martre ;  and  a  tomb  with  an  absurd  inscription,  purporting 
to  be  that  of  a  young  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg,  but  in  reality 
the  offspring  of  the  notorious  Jeune  Grecque,  is  pointed  out 
to  strangers. 
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OTHEE  CEHETEEIES. 

The  Cimetiere  du  Mont  Parnasse  was  opened  more  recently, 
in  the  year  1824,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  a  few  fine  mo- 
numents to  members  of  the  families  of  Gesvres,  Duguesclin, 
and  Montmorency-Laval,  the  graves  of  all  the  persons  exe- 
cuted for  political  offences  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, as  being  the  parochial  burial-ground  of  the  Barriere 
Saint  Jacques,  where  the  guillotine  was  erected  for  public  exe- 
cutions.    It  is  also  the  burial-ground  of  the  public  hospitals. 

The  Cimetiere  de  Vaugirard,  being  completely  filled,  is  no 
longer  used,  except  for  the  poor  of  its  arrondissement ;  and 
contains  no  graves  of  note  except  those  of  Mademoiselle 
Clairon  and  Laharpe. 

The  Cimetiere  de  Sainte  Catherine  has  been  closed  since 
1815,  and  contains  nothing  of  note  but  the  monument  of 
General  Pichegru,  memorable  for  his  conspiracy  against  Na- 
poleon. In  a  small  private  cemetery  in  the  Itue  de  Picpus, 
adjoining  a  boarding-school,  which  was  formerly  a  convent  of 
the  order  of  Saint  Augustin,  are  the  sepulchres  of  the  noble 
families  of  Noailles,  Grammont,  Montaigu,  and  Lamoignon. 
In  the  family  grave  of  the  former  repose,  under  an  unosten- 
tatious monument,  the  remains  of  General  Lafayette,  of 
whom,  as  of  many  modern  heroes,  it  may  be  said  that  be 
survived  his  immortality. 

The  interments  in  Paris  are  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  an  official  company,  called  the  Entrepreneurs  des  Pompes 
Punebres,  or  undertakers  general,  by  whom  funerals  are 
divided  into  nine  classes,  and  the  appropriate  expenses  spe- 
cifically regulated  by  a  tariff — the  lowest  class  amounting  to 
about  16s.,  the  highest  to  114Z. 

Ground  is  purchased  for  sepulture  in  the  various  cemete- 
ries, either  on  lease  for  five  years,  at  the  rate  of  21.  per  metre ; 
or  freehold,  at  the  rate  of  51.  per  metre.  The  performance 
of  any  religious  ceremony  may  be  dispensed  with,  or  the  ser- 
vice of  any  creed  or  sect  performed,  according  to  the  will  o± 
the  survivors. 

Por  the  poor  of  each  arrondissement,  a  fosse  commune, 
common  grave  or  trench,  is  set  apart  in  the  various  cemete- 
ries ;  and,  even  for  the  higher  classes,  the  custom  of  burying 
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in  lead  is  rarely  practised ;  the  chief  expenditure  at  funerals 
consisting  in  the  performance  of  masses  and  offerings  to  the 
clergy. 

A  great  many  persons  repair  to  the  cemeteries  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  or  affection  to 
their  departed  friends,  to  suspend  over  their  graves  the  sym- 
bolic garland  of  amaranth,  or  to  add  another  flower  to  the 
little  garden  which  marks  the  spot  where  they  lie.  Here  the 
favourite  toy  is  placed  within  the  shrine  sacred  to  the  relics 
of  the  child  "  gone  before ;"  there  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
kneeling  in  silent  prayer,  solace  their  grief  with  the  hope 
that  their  bereavement  will  not  be  eternal.  On  All  Souls' 
Day,  called  by  the  French  "  Jour  des  Morts,"  and  which  is 
consecrated  to  them,  the  number  of  people  wending  their 
way  towards  the  burial-grounds  in  endless  processions  is  a 
characteristic  spectacle  not  to  be  witnessed  in  Protestant 
countries. 

PARISIAN  SOCIETY. 

It  would  scarcely  be  reasonable  to  conclude  a  description 
of  the  metropolis  of  France  at  the  present  day  without  ad- 
verting to  those  characteristic  distinctions  of  classes  and 
manners  which  constitute  the  indications  of  social  history  ; 
and  though  to  do  even  partial  justice  to  these  were  to  enter 
into  a  wider  field  than  comports  with  the  limits  of  our  work, 
a  few  hints  may  be  afforded,  to  which  the  clever  sketches  of 
M.  Lami,  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  vignettes,  will  serve 
for  illustration. 

The  population  of  Paris  differs  superficially  from  that  of 
London  in  the  more  specific  nature  of  its  classification. 
"Work  and  play  do. not  constitute  the  sole  barriers  of  demar- 
cation, allowing  the  intervening  distinctions  to  confound 
themselves  at  will.  In  France,  the  professional  classes,  the 
artists  and  men  of  letters,  stand  proudly  apart.  The  same 
difference  still  prevails  in  this  as  a  century  ago,  when  Con- 
greve-  disdained  to  be  visited  by  Voltaire  as  "  un  homme  de 
lettres,"  while  Yoltaire  assured  him  that,  had  he  been  only 
a  gentleman,  he  should  not  have  come  so  far  to  visit  him. 

The  society  of  Paris  is  remarkable  for  an  absence  of  osten- 
tation among  the  higher  classes,  originating,  perhaps,  in  the 
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limitation  of  their  means,  but  important  as  counteracting  the 
distinctive  classification  adverted  to,  and  promoting  the  fusion 
of  the  educated  classes. 

The  largest  fortunes  in  France  do  not  exceed  thirty  thou- 
sand a  year ;  and  there  are  probably  not  a  dozen  noble  fami- 
lies who  boast  of  more  than  half  that  amount.  To  possess 
four  thousand  a  year,  "  cent  mille  francs  de  rentes,"  is  con- 
sidered great  opulence ;  and  double  that  sum  is  cited  as  the 
revenue  of  a  prince. 

The  destruction  of  property  consequent  upon  the  first 
revolution  and  the  succeeding  political  vicissitudes,  added 
to  the  subdivision  of  fortunes  enacted  by  the  Code  Napo- 
leon, has  so  equalised  inheritance  in  a  kingdom  where  but 
few  maj  orats,*  or  entailed  properties,  still  exist,  that  the  do- 
mestic splendours  of  the  ancient  nobility  are  necessarily  cur- 
tailed. Nothing  can  exceed  the  simplicity  of  the  French 
habits  of  life  ;  and  the  only  households  in  Paris  which  de- 
serve notice  for  their  magnificence,  belong  either  to  foreigners, 
or  individuals  connected  more  or  less  with  commercial  life. 
Extravagance  always  creates  mistrust  and  even  contempt 
among  the  French.  People  unusually  expensive  in  their 
habits  are  sure  to  be  guilty  of  some  lapse  of  taste  or  eti- 
quette, which  provokes  the  powerful  lash  of  Parisian  ridicule. 
As  regards  themselves,  prudence  takes  precedence  among 
the  cardinal  virtues  ;  and  as  regards  their  neighbours,  they 
are  apt  to  indulge  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
ruin  themselves  to  obtain  their  applause. 

The  noble  mansions  of  the  old  aristocracy,  of  which  the  Re- 
volution spared  at  least  the  walls  for  our  edification,  are  for 
the  most  part  now  divided  into  separate  suites  of  apartments, 
and  let  to  different  families ;  nor  has  the  French  capital  any- 
thing to  exhibit  in  rivalship  with  those  first-rate  houses  of 
our  own  nobility,  so  rich  in  collections  of  virtu,  and  so  re- 
markable for  the  finish  and  comfort  of  their  distribution. 
The  few  private  collections  of  pictures,  sculpture,  or  medals, 
memorable  in  Paris,  belong  to  wealthy  foreigners  ;  or  persons 
enriched,  like  Marshal  Soult,  by  the  spoils  of  conquest. 
Among  the  finest  private  collections  in  Paris  of  objects  of 
virtu,  is  Prince  Soltykoff's. 

The  French  society  of  Paris  is  happily  represented  by  a  va- 
riety of  circles,  uniting  the  good  grace  and  good  manners  of 
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the  vieille  cour  with  the  intelligence  and  enlightenment  of 
modern  progress  ;  and  in  the  quarter  of  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  more  especially,  will  be  found  innumerable  charming 
residences,  whose  weekly  parties  present  the  most  agreeable 
society  of  the  day.  Of  the  best  of  these  an  accurate  notion 
may  be  given  by  comparing  them  with  the  first-rate  country 
houses  of  England,  their  nightly  coteries  rarely  exceeding  in 
numbers  the  Christmas  parties  of  our  nobility. 

The  most  showy  households  in  Paris  are  those  of  the  great 
bankers,  and  others  of  the  commercial  class,  usually  designated 
as  the  society  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin ;  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  English  word  "fashionable,"  from  their 
dignified  rivals  of  the  Faubourg.  But  below  these,  and  so 
thoroughly  distinct  as  to  secure  them  from  any  apparent 
rivalry,  are  the  modest  professional  and  commercial  coteries, 
content  to  enjoy  their  comfortable  and  respectable  inde- 
pendence. It  is  among  these,  perhaps,  that  the  superiority 
over  a  similar  order  in  London  is  most  perceptible,  as  regards 
the  pleasures  and  graces  of  life.  It  is  to  these  that  the  cheap 
amusements  and  unostentatious  pastimes  of  Paris  are  dedi- 
cated ;  and  they  are  indebted  to  its  multiplicity  of  theatres 
and  concert-rooms  for  redemption  from  that  grave  monotony 
of  domestic  life,  which  too  often  causes  the  English  character 
to  degenerate  into  dulness,  and  its  virtues  to  lose  their  gloss 
in  unsociable  reserve. 

Of  the  surface  of  the  court,  or  high  official  society,  the 
accompanying  vignette  may  be  accepted  as  a  specimen.  The 
only  difference  between  these  and  the  weekly  parties  at  the 
various  embassies,  the  Prefecture,  or  the  Ministers  of  State, 
consists  in  the  uniforms  worn  by  the  gentlemen.  In  all  other 
respects,  it  is  a  fair  representation  of  an  ordinary  Parisian 
soiree. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  too  much  praise  to  the  gracious- 
ness,  and  consequent  grace  of  deportment,  distinguishing  this 
class  of  persons  in  Prance  ;  a  superficial  merit,  perhaps,  but 
not  the  less  appreciated  by  those  whose  temporary  sojourn 
in  the  land  does  not  necessitate  too  close  an  inquiry  into  the 
intrinsic  qualities  concealed  under  so  high  a  polish.  To 
people  accustomed  to  the  shyness  of  English  nature,  shyness 
so  often  productive  of  abruptness  of  deportment,  the  charm 
of  French  courtesy  is  almost  soothing.    The  readiness  of  the 
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Erench  in  conversation,  their  communicativeness  of  disposi- 
tion, and  aptitude  in  seeking  to  please  and  be  pleased,  are 
certainly  productive  of  the  happiest  results  as  regards  the 
promotion  of  social  intercourse.  It  is  admitted  by  candid 
persons  of  all  nations,  that,  after  a  long  residence  in  Paris, 
the  society  of  all  other  capitals  produces  the  impression  of 
provinciality.  The  English  admit  this  as  regards  Yienna, 
the  Germans  as  regards  London,  the  Americans  as  regards 
every  metropolis  in  Europe ;  but  all  admit  it,  unless  when 
blinded  by  national  prejudices. 

Another  source  of  sociability  consists  in  the  abolishment 
of  morning  visits,  so  uncertain  as  a  means  of  acquaintance- 
ship, in  favour  of  weekly  parties,  which  every  person  once 
properly  introduced  into  a  house  and  invited  by  the  master 
or  mistress  to  return,  is  privileged  to  attend  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  Thus,  every  house  permanently  established  forms  a 
coterie  of  its  own,  centralising  the  opinions  and  predilections 
of  a  knot  of  acquaintances,  whom  the  progress  of  years 
naturally  converts  into  friends.  The  indifference  of  the 
Erench  to  the  ostentations  of  life — to  the  mania  for  "  keep- 
ing up  appearances,"  so  fatal  to  the  comfort  and  fortunes  of 
the  English — is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  a  sociability, 
which  rarely,  however,  degenerates  into  that  unceremonious 
familiarity  sure  to  end  in  ruptures  and  estrangement.  The 
code  of  acquaintanceship  among  them  is,  in  fact,  as  well  un- 
derstood and  as  rigidly  maintained  as  that  of  friendship 
among  ourselves. 

Their  friendships,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  rarely 
deepen  into  the  cordial  attachments  so  frequent  in  England 
and  Germany.  They  prize  a  companion  so  long  as  he  is  pre- 
sent, and  capable  of  conducing  to  their  satisfaction ;  but  death, 
or  exile,  or  even  long  absence,  makes  an  end  of  the  affair ; 
as  in  a  law  plea,  his  rights  are  forfeited.  The  anecdote  of 
Madame  du  Deffand,  who,  during  the  last  illness  of  her  friend 
Pont  de  Yeyle,  joined  a  gay  supper  party,  and  replied  to  an 
observation  of  the  hostess,  that  "  Monsieur  Pont  de  Yeyle 
was  doubtless  better,  since  they  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her?"  "  No  !  he  died  this  morning,  or  of  course  I  should 
not  have  been  here  to-night,"  conveys  the  history  of  most 
similar  attachments. 

Among  the  peculiarities. of  Erench  society  is  that  of  their 
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matrimonial  alliances,  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  the 
result  of  family  arrangements.  A  suitable  match  is  sought 
out  by  mutual  friends ;  and  unless  some  distaste  should  be 
expressed  by  either  of  the  young  people,  a  marriage  is 
usually  the  sequel.  Such  alliances,  based  upon  parity  of 
fortune,  age,  and  condition,  rather  than  upon  those  prefer- 
ences, the  growth  of  casual  acquaintance,  which  so  often  lead 
in  England  to  disproportionate  matches  and  personal  disap- 
pointment, have  of  course  their  good  and  evil  points  for  con- 
sideration. 

In  France,  a  young  person  being  frequently  betrothed 
from  childhood  to  some  kinsman,  or  the  son  of  some  intimate 
friend  of  her  family,  the  latter  years  of  her  education  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  habits  of  life  she  is  destined  to  assume.  If 
there  be  less  of  the  romance  of  life  in  this  matter-of-fact 
system,  there  is  greater  certainty  of  that  moderate  and 
rational  species  of  happiness  which  secures  a  peaceful  exist- 
ence, and  the  consequent  cultivation  and  expansion  of  the 
domestic  virtues. 

Another  circumstance  favourable  to  domestic  unanimity 
in  Trance  is  the  mutual  understanding  in  pecuniary  matters 
occasioned  by  the  definite  and  well-understood  nature  of 
family  rights.  The  capricious  distribution  of  fortunes  pecu- 
liar to  our  land  of  liberty,  and  the  system  of  excluding  women 
of  the  higher  classes  from  all  share  or  interest  in  the  pecu- 
niary arrangements  of  the  family,  often  lead  to  a  want  of 
mutual  confidence  in  economical  matters,  which  a  clearer 
understanding  would  secure  from  the  most  calamitous  re- 
suits.  There  is  scarcely  a  [Frenchwoman  of  any  class  of  life 
not  perfectly  familiar  with  the  interests  of  her  husband  and 
family. 

The  accompanying  vignette  represents  the  signature  of  a 
marriage  contract  in  one  of  those  commercial  families,  where 
the  progress  of  luxury  is  gradually  converting  the  rich  banker 
of  the  Eaubourg  Poissonniere  into  the  gay  millionnaire  of 
the  Chaussee  d'Antin. 

The  signature  du  contrat  is  the  closing  preliminary  of  a 
mariage  de  convenance,  and  commonly  the  signal  for  th( 
presentation  by  the  bridegroom  of  what  is  termed  the  cor 
beille  de  mariage,  being  a  richly  ornamented  casket,  contain 
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greater  advantages  in  England.  The  luxuries  of  life  are 
incomparably  cheaper  in  Paris;  and  though  an  income  of 
1000Z.  or  2000Z.  per  annum  may  accomplish  the  same  posi- 
tion in  either  capital,  4000Z.  a  year  in  Trance  is  equal  to 
10,000Z.  in  England.  This  arises  in  a  great  measure  from 
their  stationary  habits,  from  the  smaller  number  of  servants 
composing  a  great  establishment,  and  from  the  inferior 
manner  in  which  they  are  accommodated.  The  upper  servants 
of  France  absorb  but  half  the  expense  required  by  those  of 
the  English  aristocracy.  The  stables  and  equipages  also,  so 
costly  in  England,  are  of  less  importance  in  Erance. 

Public  amusements,  such  as  the  Erench  and  Italian  Operas, 
are  less  expensive,  and  enjoyed  with  greater  moderation; 
and  the  fetes  of  the  Erench,  though  brilliant  as  regards  illu- 
mination, are  of  a  more  economical  order  than  our  own. 
There  is  less  prodigality,  less  ostentation ;  no  forced  fruits  or 
exotic  flowers ;  no  "  chickens'  wings  for  half  the  town  ;"— - 
but  simply,  good  music  in  a  well-lighted  series  of  rooms,  with 
plenty  of  ices  for  refreshment,  and  bouillon  for  support. 
The  ball-rooms  of  Paris  are  consequently  secure  from  that 
voracious  class  of  the  community  which,  till  supper-time, 
encumber  the  dancing-rooms  of  London. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
successive  governments  of  Erance  in  providing  or  protect- 
ing sources  of  public  recreation  for  the  lower  classes.  The 
mercurial  nature  of  the  Erench,  prompted  by  their  cheerful 
and  exciting  climate,  renders  the  taste  for  pleasure  almost 
as  natural  an  appetite  as  hunger  or  thirst ;  and  the  cry  they 
boast  of  having  inherited  from  the  Romans,  "  Du  pain  et  des 
spectacles  /"  is  answered  by  the  prudence  of  their  legislators, 
by  encouragement  of  the  arts,  and  their  adaptation  to  po- 
pular enjoyment, — by  the  construction  of  theatres  and  con- 
cert-rooms,— the  institution  of  public  holidays,  and  the  en- 
largement of  public  gratification  by  leaving  the  promenades 
and  institutions  of  the  city  open  to  hackney-coaches  and 
plebeian  visitors,  as  well  as  the  showy  equipages  of  the 
wealthy,  or  the  monopoly  of  the  titled  great. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  guinguettes  and 
bastringues  of  Paris  are  so  injurious  to  the  health  and  morals 
of  the  population  as  the  gin-palaces  of  London.     "When  a 
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public  fete  takes  place  among  the  lower  orders  of  England, 
it  is  usually  attended  with  disorders,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
citement arising  from  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence ;  while 
among  the  French, 

When  old  and  young  come  forth  to  play, 
Upon  a  sunshine  holiday, 

at  some  public  garden,  the  presence  of  a  gendarme  at  the 
door  is  usually  a  gratuitous  precaution.  The  wisdom  of  a 
system  of  orderliness  conducing  to  the  general  enjoyment, 
is  enforced  by  a  stronger  law  than  that  of  municipal  au- 
thority. 

Of  all  the  successive  governments  of  France,  with  their 
varying  policy,  none  has  been  found  rash  enough  to  abolish 
the  procession  of  JBoeuf  Gras  on  Shrove  Tuesday ;  and  the 
working  people  still  go  to  gather  lilacs  on  May-day  in  the 
wood  of  Eomainville  or  the  Pre  Saint  Gervais,  roses  and 
strawberries  at  Midsummer  in  the  gardens  of  Fontenay,  and 
every  first  Sunday  of  the  summer  months  to  admire  the 
waterworks  of  Saint  Cloud,  in  addition  to  the  aniiual  fes- 
tival of  les  Grandes  Eaux  at  Versailles,  and  the  daily  shows 
of  the  Champs  Elysees. 

Jacques  Bonhomme  is,  in  short,  not  only  by  temperament 
a  merrier  fellow  than  John  Bull,  but  is  encouraged  in  his 
innocent  mirth.  At  all  the  public  fetes  of  Paris,  the  Prefet 
de  la  Seine  is  officially  present ;  and  without  affecting  the 
dignified  contempt  that  would  be  exacted  among  ourselves 
of  a  solemn  magistrate  presiding  over  the  sports  of  the  po- 
pulace. On  the  imperial  fete,  the  city  of  Paris  offers  to  the 
court  a  magnificent  display  of  fireworks,  and  an  illumination 
of  the  Champs  Elysees,  when  public  concerts,  jousts  upon  the 
river,  gratuitous  peformances  at  the  different  theatres,  mili- 
tary spectacles,  mats  de  cocagne,  and  all  the  ordinary  popular 
pastimes,  are  provided  for  the  people  upon  the  most  liberal 
scale.  On  the  morrow  they  return  to  their  work,  cheered 
by  this  momentary  relaxation. 

Even  in  trifling  matters  the  agremens  of  life  are  not  con- 
sidered unworthy  the  care  of  the  legislation.  Though  all  the 
public  markets,  of  which  there  exist  more  than  a  dozen  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  keep  up  a  sale  of  flowers  as  well 
as  fruit,  three  specific  flower-markets  are  held  twice  a  week, 
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in  various  quarters  of  Paris,  enabling  the  inhabitants  to 
adorn  their  houses  and  apartments  at  a  trifling  cost ;  and 
accommodating  the  finest  lady  of  the  Faubourg  with  rare 
exotics,  as  well  as  the  humble  ouvriere  with  her  pot  de 
lasilic — rosier  du  savetier! — a  quatre  sous.  The  gay  and 
orderly  aspect  of  the  Marche  aux  Pleurs  of  La  Madeleine, 
or  the  Quai  aux  Pleurs,  on  a  summer's  day,  is  not  easily 
overlooked  by  those  from  whom  the  flower-stalls  of  Covent- 
garden  are  removed  by  the  distance  of  three  or  four  parishes, 
or  concealed  by  the  encumbrance  of  a  string  of  vegetable 
carts. 

Of  the  comparative  morality  of  Paris  and  London  it  is 
unnecessary  to  treat  in  pages  specifically  devoted  to  the  illus- 
tration of  external  objects ;  and  unless,  by  a  stretch  of  spe- 
culative philosophy,  the  prison  and  the  Morgue  were  to  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  palace  and  the  theatre,  it 
would  be  as  irrelevant  to  lift  the  veil  from  the  gloomy 
mysteries  of  La  Eoquette  or  the  Enfans  Trouves,  as  to  include 
among  our  illustrations  a  view  of  some  dreary  impasse  of  the 
Quartier  de  la  Greve.  The  capital  of  a  population  of  thirty- 
seven  millions  necessarily  concentrates  as  great  a  diversity  of 
natures,  and  consequently  of  crimes,  as  half  a  dozen  states 
of  the  empire,  or  of  the  Italian  peninsula ;  and  the  darkness 
of  the  shadows  is  probably  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  light 
perceptible  in  the  civilisation  of  Parisian  life. 

The  assemblage  of  the  representatives  of  so  many  opposite 
provinces  has  also,  perhaps,  its  influence  in  promoting  the 
vivacity  of  the  population  of  Paris.  The  natives  of  the  north 
and  south  of  Prance  are  almost  as  distinct  in  idiosyncrasy  as 
Europeans  and  Asiatics ;  and  the  fierce  republican  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  devoted  royalist  of  La  Yendee — the  phlegmatic 
Alsatian,  and  haughty  egotist  of  Gascony — can  scarcely 
come  into  collision,  without  eliciting  sparks  such  as  serve  to 
brighten  the  social  atmosphere  by  their  harmless  scintilla- 
tion. 

The  wit  of  the  Parisians  has  been  for  centuries  proverbial ; 
and  when  the  government  of  old  Prance  was  said  by  Champ- 
fort  to  be  an  absolute  monarchy,  " moderee  de  chansons"  it' 
was  not  songs  he  intended  to  designate  as  the  modification 
of  the  despotism  of  Versailles,  but  Ions  mots  ;  the  chansons 
of  Paris  containing  in  the  last  century  the  same  bitter 
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essence  of  popular  wit  which  the  lighter  dramatic  pieces  of 
the  present  day  concentrate  in  their  couplets.  On  the 
French  stage,  to  place  a  ion  mot  in  a  song  has  the  same 
effect  as  printing  it  in  italics.  The  public  is  sure  not  to 
miss  the  point  which  stings  home  in  the  refrain  of  a  popular 
vaudeville. 

No  national  crisis — no  public  event — no  sect — no  doctrine 
— escapes  in  Paris  the  branding-iron  of  the  ion  mot.  While 
the  press  was  unfettered,  several  light,  daily  papers  nourished 
exclusively  upon  the  emission  of  a  series  of  witticisms  upon 
public  men  and  public  measures.  In  private  life,  conciseness 
of  language,  combined  with  liveliness  of  imagination,  is  sure 
to  supply  a  certain  gay  terseness  of  phraseology,  which,  if 
not  exactly  wit,  sounds  so  like  it  as  to  form  a  very  agreeable 
substitute. 

The  humour  of  the  lower  classes  is  equally  remarkable ; 
though  in  the  leading  modern  works  which  purport  to  de- 
scribe them,  the  novels  of  Paul  de  Kock,  and  the  comic  songs 
of  Levasseur,  they  are  made  rather  the  passive  than  the  active 
instruments  of  a  lively  author ; — unlike  the  pages  of  Dickens, 
which  invest  the  slang  and  peculiarities  of  the  uneducated 
classes  with  the  inherent  humour  that  constitutes  the  wit  of 
the  uncultivated. 

The  literature  of  Prance,  as  long  established  in  Paris, 
pretty  much  resembles  the  excessive  efflorescence  of  the 
hot-house,  which  weakens  the  strength  of  a  plant  for  the 
display  of  a  moment.  There  are  thousands  of  what  are 
called  "  popular  writers  of  the  day ;"  there  are  very  few  for 
posterity.  Pensions  and  ribands,  a  place  in  the  Academy, 
"a  name,  a  wretched  picture,  and  worse  bust,"  constitute 
the  premiums  of  those  whose  works  crowd  the  cabinets  de 
lecture  with  subscribers,  but  whose  chefs-d' 'osuvre  possess 
the  temporary  brilliancy  of  a  feu  d*  artifice.  A  few  such 
writers  as  Messrs.  Barante,  Chateaubriand,  Thierry,  Thiers, 
Gruizot,  Victor  Hugo,  Beranger,  De  Tocqueville,  Lamartine, 
will  probably  survive  their  century;  but  such  writers  as 
Madame  Dudevant,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Balzac,  Saintine, 
Sainte-Beuve,  De  Vigny,  Musset,  Janin,  Karr,  Souvestre, 
Bernard,  Soulie,  Eugene  Sue,  and  Paul  de  Kock,  however 
they  may  conduce  to  the  delight  of  the  public  or  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  world  of  letters,  constitute  rather  a  via  lactea 
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of  literary  glory,  than  a  constellation  of  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

The  periodicals  of  Paris,  whether  as  politicaL  organs  or  as 
literary  authorities,  cannot  be  mentioned  without  a  tribute 
to  their  high  merit  when  the  press  was  free ;  while  the 
stage,  though  no  longer  illustrated  by  a  Corneille  or  a  Mo- 
Here,  possesses  small  change  for  the  latter  in  a  myriad  of 
sparkling  and  striking  dramatists,  whose  unwearied  powers 
of  invention  supply  a  succession  of  novelties  which  secure  a 
succession  of  audiences. 

In  an  extensive  series  of  well  mounted  and  well  attended 
theatres,  an  agreeable  substitute  will  be  found  for  the  dull 
evenings  encountered  by  foreigners  in  our  own  metropolis, 
unless  at  the  short  period  of  the  year  when  the  pleasures  of 
the  season  are  going  on ;  whereas  in  Paris  there  is  no  moment 
when  the  traveller  finds  himself  at  fault  for  entertainment. 
From  the  month  of  October,  when  the  Italian  Opera  opens, 
the  amusements  of  the  winter  season  commence ;  continuing 
without  intermission  till  the  month  of  May;  from  which 
period,  throughout  the  summer,  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
public  promenades,  concerts,  and  breakfasts,  replaces  the 
more  brilliant  succession  of  winter  fetes. 

Prom  such  an  excursion  the  traveller  will  probably  return, 
like  the  Prench  from  their  national  holidays,  to  his  accus- 
tomed occupations,  cheered  and  lightened  in  spirit  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  fine  monuments,  and  busy,  joyous 
population  of  the  Prench  metropolis. 

GALIGNANl'S  LIBEAEY  AKD  MESSENGEE. 

Having  now  completed  our  perambulations  through  the 
Prench  capital,  we  proceed  to  point  out  those  objects  in  its 
suburbs  and  environs  which,  either  through  their  historical 
associations  or  their  architectural  or  rural  attractions,  merit 
the  visitor's  notice.  Before  leaving  Paris,  however,  we  take 
the  opportunity  of  mentioning,  that  for  any  information  be 
may  desire  to  obtain  as  to  the  proper  days  and  hours  for  visit- 
ing the  public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  the  best 
mode  of  conveyance  to  the  palaces  and  public  establishments 
of  the  environs,  the  tourist  can  apply  to  no  better  instructor 
than  the  Galigncmi's  Messenger,  which  contains  for  each  day  in 
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the  week  a  "  Strangers'  Diary,"  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  vi- 
sitors to  Paris.  To  the  English  and  Americans  especially  this 
newspaper  is  a  valuable  resource,  being  a  compendium  of 
intelligence  judiciously  and  impartially  selected  from  all  the 
English  and  foreign  journals.  The  Circulating  Library  and 
News-rooms  of  Messrs.  Gralignani  and  Co.,  formerly  in  the 
Rue  Yivienne,  but  lately  removed  to  "No.  224,  Eue  de  Eivoli, 
are  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  The  tables  are  covered  with 
all  the  European  newspapers  and  periodicals  worthy  of 
notice,  and  the  Circulating  Library  is  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
cellent selection  and  great  number  of  volumes.  Messrs.  Ga- 
lignani  are  agents  for  several  English  publishers,  and  among 
others,  for  Mr.  Henry  Gr.  Bohn,  all  of  whose  various 
"  Libraries"  are  constantly  on  sale. 


ENVIRONS    OF   PARIS. 


ne  of  the  great  charms  of  Paris,  as  a 
metropolitan  residence,    consists   in 
the  peculiarly  rural  character  of  the 
environs.     Up  to  the  very  line  of  for- 
tifications, the  country  is  really  coun- 
try ;  and  within  view  of  the  ramparts 
small  farmers  are  carrying  on  their 
agricultural   operations  with  all  the 
rude  simplicity  of  our  remote  coun- 
ties.   Instead  of  the  ten  miles  of  villas 
and  Londonised  hamlets  surrounding 
our  metropolis,  the  student  walks  out  from  the  Pays 
Latin  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  harvest ;  or  from 
the  Quartier   des  Invalides  proceeds  to  botanise  in 
the  woods  of  Meudon  or  Yincennes. 
1  In  the  older  portions  of  Paris  every  house  of  note 

has  its  garden ;  and  it  is  sometimes  startling,  in  a  narrow, 
gloomy,  obscure  street,  to  perceive,  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
passage,  a  grove  of  green  acacias,  or  one  of  those  gaudy 
flower-plots,  which  the  dry  and  sunny  climate  clothes  with 
such  brilliant  colours.  Everybody  quotes  from  Horace  "Wal- 
pole  the  description  of  the  gardens  of  the  Hotel  de  Biron, 
with  their  3000  pots  of  China-asters — the  Beines-Margue- 
rites  of  the  French  gardens,  which  embellish  the  parterres 
of  the  Tuileries  during  the  autumn — ranged  along  the  alleys. 
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But  though  this  species  of  horticultural  magnificence  is  out 
of  date,  some  of  the  private  gardens  in  the  Quartier  Saint 
Lazare,  or  in  the  Faubourgs  Saint  Germain  or  Saint  Honore, 
are  still  of  considerable  beauty. 

The  French  are  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  and  though 
debarred  by  the  limitation  of  their  fortunes  and  the  high 
price  of  fuel  from  the  cultivation  of  rare  exotics,  their  advan- 
tages of  climate  enable  them  to  enjoy  an  unusual  profusion 
of  common  garden  flowers  at  an  easy  rate.  It  is  the  same 
with  their  fruits.  Peaches,  pears,  apricots,  grapes,  and 
melons,  abound  in  the  streets ;  but  the  rich  varieties  of 
grapes  and  pines,  afforded  by  our  succession-houses,  are 
luxuries  unknown.  Pine-apples  are  not  cultivated  by  more 
than  half  a  dozen  persons,  and  the  greater  portion  or  those 
sold  by  the  marchands  de  comestibles  are  imported  from 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chasselas  grapes,  pro- 
duced in  abundance  in  the  vineyards  near  Pontainebleau, 
from  a  species  of,  vine  of  which  the  original  plant  in  the 
palace  gardens  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Cyprus  by 
Saint  Louis,  the'  grape  being  distinguishable  by  having  only 
a  single  pip,  and  the  peaches  of  Montreuil,  a  village  near 
Paris,  are  almost  equal  to  the  productions  of  our  forcing 
houses. 

The  villas  in  the  environs  of  Paris  are  less  remarkable 
either  for  beauty  or  magnificence  than  those  of  London. 
Nevertheless,  the  heights  of  Belleville,  Issy,  Ville  d'Avray, 
and  Saint  Cloud,  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Neuilly,  Argen- 
teuil,  and  Surene,  together  with  the  wider  range  of  Mont- 
morency with  its  beautiful  valley,  and  Enghien  with  its  lake 
and  mineral  waters,  Saint  Germain,  Saint  Leu,  Versailles, 
and  Chantilly,  boast  a  number  of  charming  residences.  The 
drive  from  Saint  Cloud  to  Versailles,  by  Ville  d'Avray,  ex- 
hibits some  beautiful  specimens  of  forest  scenery,  and  many 
of  the  points  of  view  in  the  vicinity  of  Meudon  on  one  side, 
and  Marly  on  the  other,  are  deserving  the  attention  of  all 
lovers  of  the  picturesque. 

While  in  Paris  we  wandered  at  random,  hither  and  thi- 
ther, wherever  caprice  or  impulse  led  us,  we  must  be  rather 
more  systematic  in  our  locomotion  when  entering  on  a  wider 
range  of  exploration,  and  as  railways  for  the  most  part  have 
now  usurped  the  monopoly  formerly  claimed  by  the  coucous 
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of  transporting  the  sight-seeking  and  country-loving  Pari- 
sians to  Saint  Cloud  and  Versailles,  with  their  parks  and 
palaces;  to  Saint  Denis,  with  its  Gothic  abbey;  to  Saint 
G-ermain,  with  its  venerable  old  forest ;  to  Sceaux,  with  its 
secluded  avenues,  or  to  Enghien  and  Montmorency,  with 
their  picturesque  scenery,  we  must  needs  take  the  respective 
lines  of  rail  to  these  places,  and  alight  at  the  stations 
where  we  know  there  is  that  to  be  seen  which  will  repay  our 
curiosity. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  places  deserving  attention,  and 
which,  from  their  proximity  to  the  metropolis,  can  either  be 
reached  on  foot,  after  a  delightful  walk,  or  by  means  of  a 
short  drive  in  cab  or  omnibus.  Thither  we  shall  in  turn 
direct  our  steps,  and,  first  passing  the  Barriere  de  l'Etoile, 
notice,  as  we  proceed  the 

FOBTIFICATIOFS  OF  PAEIS. 

Until  1841  the  Castle  of  Vincennes  was  the  only  defensive 
military  work  covering  Paris,  and  this  fortress  was  besieged 
in  vain  by  the  allied  forces  in  1815.  The  great  capital  of 
Prance  was  an  open  town,  for  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
walls  surrounding  it  only  serve  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
octroi,  or  municipal  revenue  from  country  produce.  Nature 
had,  indeed,  provided  some  strong  military  positions,  of  which 
advantage  could  be  taken  for  resisting  the  attacks  of  a  besieg- 
ing army.  The  principal  of  these  positions  are  the  heights 
of  Montmartre  and  Belleville  on  the  north  of  Paris,  with  the 
plain  of  Saint  Denis  lying  between  them,  and  covered  by  the 
Seine  and  the  canal  de  l'Ourcq.  The  plateau  of  Belleville, 
the  hill  of  Montmartre  looking  down  on  the  walls  of  Paris, 
with  its  inaccessible  escarpment  and  hollowed  quarries,  and 
the  plain  of  Saint  Denis,  are  thus  three  military  positions 
defending  Paris  on  the  north  and  east.*  Their  importance 
was  understood  by  the  allied  generals  in  1814,  when  they 
directed  all  their  efforts  against  these  three  points ;  and 
here  that  battle  was  fought  which  delivered  up  the  capital  of 
Prance  to  the  mercy  of  the  confederated  armies  of  Europe. 

*  See  Lavallee's  Military  Topography,  French  Region. 
e2 
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Projects  for  fortifying  Paris  had  been  entertained  at  various 
times  since  the  revolution  of  1789.  Napoleon  had  one  in 
view  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  But  it  remained  for 
the  pacific  prince  Louis  Philippe  to  concert  and  carry  out 
the  formidable  line  of  defensive  works  which  might  place  the 
capital  of  Prance  a  Vabri  of  the  disasters  and  humiliation 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed.  In  1841,  no  less  a  sum  than 
140,000,000  fr.  were  voted  by  the  Chambers  for  this  purpose. 

These  works  consist  of — 1.  A  continuous  rampart  embrac- 
ing both  banks  of  the  Seine,  bastioned  at  intervals,  and 
having  an  escarpment  of  masonry  33  feet  high.  2.  There  are 
casemated  outworks  (detached  forts)  17  in  number.  The 
general  plan  of  the  enceinte  presents  94  bastions,  each  of  the 
average  length  of  355  metres  (about  1100  feet),  with  a  con- 
tinued ditch  (fosse),  in  front,  lined  with  masonry,  of  the 
mean  depth  of  6  metres,  and  breadth  of  from  18  to  50  metres ; 
thence  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  is  a  height  of  14  metres, 
or  about  46  feet.  At  different  points  are  placed  draw- 
bridges, magazines,  &c. ;  and  several  military  roads  of  com- 
munication (routes  strategiques)  connect  all  the  forts  with 
one  another  and  Paris.  The  distance  of  this  enceinte,  from 
the  line  formed  by  the  octroi  wall  of  the  capital,  varies  from 
700  yards  to  nearly  two  miles.  It  embraces,  besides  Paris  it- 
self, the  principal  suburbs  of  the  metropolis :  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine,  Passy,  Auteuil,  Les  Ternes,  Batignolles, 
Montmartre,  La  Villette,  Belleville,  La  Chapelle,  and  Bercy ; 
on  the  left  bank  it  includes  Grenelle,  Vaugirard,  and  Mont- 
rouge. 

The  detached  forts  present  93  fronts,  and  are  so  many  small 
but  complete  fortresses,  including  magazines,  barracks,  &c. 
The  names  are  as  follows:  1.  Port  de  Charenton;  2.  de 
Nogent ;  3.  Eosny ;  4.  de  Noisy ;  5.  de  Eomainville ;  6.  d'Au- 
bervilliers ;  7.  de  l'Est,  between  the  latter  and  Pantin ;  8  and  9. 
Couronne  du  ISTord,  and  Port  de  la  Briche,  one  on  the  hither, 
the  second  on  the  further  side  of  Saint  Denis ;  10.  Port  du 
Mont  Valerien ;  11.  de  Vanvres ;  12.  d'Issy ;  13.  de  Mont- 
rouge  ;  14.  de  Bicetre ;  15.  d'lvry ;  16.  Lunette  de  Stains ; 
and  17.  Port  de  Eouvray.  Yincennes,  the  subject  of  a 
separate  notice,  was  at  the  same  time  greatly  enlarged  and 
strengthened. 
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The  most  charming  and  frequented  of  the  rural  environs 
of  Paris  is  the 

BOIS  DE  BOULOGNE. 

an  extensive  wood  situated  scarcely  a  mile  from  the  Barriere 
de  l'Etoile,  and  divided  into  an  endless  number  of  avenues  for 
public  recreation. 

The  Bois,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  village  of  great  an- 
tiquity to  which  it  adjoins,  and  where  the  beautiful  villa  of 
Baron  Rothschild  is  deserving  notice,  was  considerably 
deteriorated  by  age  and  neglect  at  the  period  of  the 
Re  volution  ;  though  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  re- 
sided, till  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  in  its  beautiful  Chateau 
of  La  Muette,  adjoining  Passy.  On  becoming  national  pro- 
perty, a  great  quantity  of  timber  was  sacrificed  to  the  axe  ; 
but  during  the  Empire  it  was  replanted,  and  again  became  a 
source  of  enjoyment  to  the  citizens  of  Paris.  The  approach 
of  the  allies,  in  1814,  caused  the  large  trees  still  standing  to 
be  felled  to  make  palisades  for  the  erection  of  barriers  ;  and 
in  1815  a  British  camp  was  formed  on  the  spot,  and  consi- 
derable injury  produced  to  the  young  plantations,  to  the 
infinite  mortification  of  the  Parisians.  On  the  Restoration, 
however,  all  was  anxiously  repaired ;  the  royal  family,  who 
traversed  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  daily  on  their  road  to  Ver- 
sailles or  Saint  Cloud,  being  especially  interested  in  its 
prosperity. 

The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  now  the  Hyde  Park  of  Paris, 
where  the  most  splendid  equipages  and  finest  horses  of  the 
capital  are  displayed.  The  fortifications  which  pass  along 
its  eastern  side  have  caused  the  destruction  of  one  of  its  finest 
avenues.  This  delightful  plantation,  which,  by  order  of  the 
present  Emperor,  has  been  receiving  considerable  embellish- 
ments, at  the  cost  of  1,400,000  fr.,  is  best  entered  from  the 
Porte  Maillot,  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Barriere 
de  l'Etoile.  Erom  this  gate  there  are  two  principal  avenues  : 
the  one  to  the  right  is  the  Allee  de  Longchamp,  whence 
secondary  avenues  branch  out  to  Bagatelle  and  Madrid. 
This  part  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  intersected  as  it  is  with 
numerous  cross-roads  and  alleys,  offers  delightful  rides.  But 
the  visitor  who  is  pressed  for  time  should  at  once  take  the 
avenue  to  his  left,  when  a  delicious  half-hour's  walk  under 
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the  cool  shade  of  thickly-studded,  though  not  magnificent, 
trees  will  bring  him  to  the  scene  of  the  improvements  now 
in  progress.  Here  an  artificial  lake,  1200  metres  in  length, 
and  250  in  breadth  at  its  centre,  stocked  with  fish,  extends 
between  groves  of  fir  and  beech-trees,  while  rocks,  tastefully- 
scattered  along  its  banks,  form  an  agreeable  contrast  with 
the  green  turf.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  are  two  wooded 
islands  connected  by  a  bridge.  On  one  of  these  a  sort  of 
promontory  forms  a  belvidere,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
whole  lake,  the  banks  of  which  on  either  side  are  intersected 
with  gravel-walks.  On  the  other,  stands  an  ornamental 
Swiss  cottage.  Opposite  the  promontory  are  two  artificial 
cascades,  feeding  the  lake.  The  water  falls  from  a  consider- 
able height  over  rocks  picturesquely  arranged,  between  which 
a  rustic  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  level  of  the  water. 
An  esplanade  separates  this  lake  from  a  smaller  one,  430 
metres  in  length  and  about  100  in  breadth,  where  boats 
await  the  visitor  desirous  of  navigating  these  still  waters. 
Both  these  lakes  are  encircled  by  a  spacious  carriage-way, 
meeting  at  the  Eond  Mortemart,  now  transformed  into  an 
elevated  mound  graced  with  a  cedar,  and  bearing  the  rather 
pompous  name  of  Mont  Saint  Bernard.  The  lakes  are  fed 
by  the  reservoirs  of  Chaillot,  through  an  iron  pipe  16  inches 
in  diameter,  which  passes  under  the  Porte  de  la  Muette. 
From  the  Mont  Saint  Bernard,  commanding  a  good  view 
of  the  whole,  seven  walks  or  avenues  branch  out  in  as  many 
directions.  The  avenue  leading  to  Longchamp  passes  the 
beautiful  villa  of  Bagatelle,  which  became  the  property,  by 
purchase,  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  having  belonged  before 
to  the  Comte  d'Artois,  for  whom  it  was  erected,  before  the 
Revolution,  by  Belanger,  in  less  than  two  months,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wager  between  the  Comte  and  the  Prince  Begent 
of  England  that  the  house  could  not  be  built  in  sixty  days. 
It  was  finished  in  fifty-eight. 

A  variety  of  other  villas  surround  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  within  its  gates  are  several  cafes,  restaurants,  and  public 
ball-rooms.  Most  of  the  duels  of  Paris  were  formerly  de- 
cided in  the  Bois,  and  a  waiter  at  one  of  the  cafes,  skilled  in 
surgery,  is  said  to  have  dressed  the  wounds  of  a  thousand 
persons.   These  hostile  encounters,  which  too  often  gave  rise 
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to  afflicting  scenes  little  in  accordance  with  the  cheerful 
destination  of  the  spot,  are  now  rigorously  prohibited. 

The  Chateau  de  Madrid  occupies  the  site  of  a  favourite 
villa  of  Francis  I.,  and  in  one  or  two  remote  portions  of  the 
wood,  such  as  the  vicinity  of  the  pond  called  the  Mare 
d'Auteuil,  some  remains  of  the  ancient  timber- trees  will  be 
found.  But  the  great  charm  of  the  Bois  consists  in  the  rich 
bloom  of  its  alleys  of  chesnuts  and  acacias,  and  its  broomy 
thickets,  among  which,  throughout  the  summer  season,  groups 
of  Parisians  of  the  middle  classes  will  be  found  enjoying 
their  family  repasts  on  the  grass,  while  the  fine  equipages 
of  the  wealthy  and  parties  of  equestrians  parade  the  shady 
avenues  on  every  side. 

It  was  in  the  Avenue  de  la  Eevolte,  facing  the  Porte 
Maillot,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  already  mentioned, 
met  with  his  untimely  death,  on  the  spot  where  the  chapel, 
under  the  invocation  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  duke,  Saint 
Ferdinand,  has  been  erected,  in  commemoration  of  the  sad 
event. 

Auteuil  and  Passy  adjoin  the  wood ;  the  first  is  a  charming 
village  founded  in  the  seventh  century  by  the  inhabitants  of 
a  bourg  called  Nimio,  which  was  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Le 
Mans  by  Clotaire  II.  It  is  rich  in  literary  souvenirs,  having 
been  the  favourite  retreat  of  Eacine,  Lafontaine,  and  La 
Chapelle,  as  also  of  Franklin,  Helvetius,  Cabanis,  Condorcet, 
Count  Eumfort,  and  other  eminent  men.  Boileau's  house 
was  at  No.  18  in  the  street  which  bears  his  name,  and 
Moliere  composed  here  a  great  part  of  his  works.  The 
Chancellor  d'Aguesseau  lived  and  died  here,  and  an  obelisk 
in  the  cemetery  is  erected  over  his  grave.  This  village  con- 
tains a  number  of  handsome  villas,  and  is  in  a  small  way  the 
Eichmond  of  Paris. 

Passy,  from  its  proximity  to  the  capital  and  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  with  its  elevated  situation,  which  renders  the  air 
salubrious  and  the  views  extensive,  is  much  frequented.  A 
strong  ferruginous  spring  rises  here  in  a  garden,  and  it  enjoys 
sufficient  reputation  to  cause  immense  quantities  of  the  water 
to  be  bottled  for  sale.  Franklin  honoured  Passy  also  with  his 
residence.  In  1788  he  lived  at  No.  40  in  the  Eue  Basse,  in 
commemoration  of  which  a  street  has  been  named  after  him. 
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The  famous  Abbe  Raynal  died  here  in  1796 ;  six  years  later, 
Piccini,  the  rival  of  Gluck ;  and  in  1834  another  illustrious 
composer,  Bellini.  Beranger,  "  the  people's  poet,"  had  his 
secluded  abode  at  Passy,  whence  many  an  unpretending 
rhyme  has  gone  forth  to  immortality. 

Another  village  skirting  the  wood,  and  worthy  to  excite 
the  tourist's  curiosity  on  account  of  the  historical  events  of 
1848,  is 

NETTILLY, 

one  of  the  pleasantest  promenades  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris.  Its  chief  ornament,  up  to  the  last  revolution,  was 
the  residence  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  where  the  royal 
family  enjoyed,  during  the  summer  months,  the  peaceful 
privacy  of  domestic  life.  The  mansion,  built  in  the  Italian 
style,  contained  a  valuable  library  and  choice  collection  of 
modern  pictures,  as  also  many  interesting  memorials  of  the 
early  life  and  strange  vicissitudes  of  Louis  Philippe's  eventful 
career.  The  queen's  dressing-cabinet  was  highly  interesting, 
as  containing  the  various  prizes  gained  by  the  princes  her 
children  from  their  first  entrance  at  their  colleges.  These 
were  all  neatly  framed,  and,  encircled  with  branches  of  laurel, 
formed  the  sole  decorations  of  the  walls. 

On  the  25th  February,  1848,  the  mob  broke  into  the 
palace,  and  gave  itself  up  to  acts  of  wanton  devastation.  In 
the  cellars  of  the  chateau  were  stored  immense  quantities  of 
wine,  kept  there  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the  Tuileries  for  the 
royal  tables  and  household,  as  required.  These,  of  course,, 
were  speedily  discovered  by  the  marauders,  and  this  part  of 
the  edifice  became  the  scene  of  frightful  and  fatal  orgies ;  for 
the  madness  of  intoxication  being  added  to  popular  fury,  a 
great  number  of  them  were  drowned  in  a  well  in  the  cellars. 
The  building  was  afterwards  set  fire  to,  and  a  great  part  of 
it  destroyed,  but  by  the  exertions  of  some  pupils  of  the 
Polytechnic  School,  aided  by  the  well-disposed  people  of  the 
vicinity,  the  right  wing  was  saved.  In  the  general  intoxica- 
tion that  prevailed,  several  of  the  mob,  unable  in  their 
drunkenness  to  escape,  perished  miserably,  suffocated  by  the 
heat  and  smoke,  thus  completing  the  horrible  catastrophe  in 
the  cellars ;  the  number  of  these  wretched  victims  has  never 
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been  ascertained.  Very  few  of  the  pictures  or  other  articles 
of  value  were  rescued,  and  the  beautiful  grounds,  containing 
a  hundred  acres,  once  so  carefully  kept,  now  present  a  sad 
spectacle  of  ruin  and  desolation,  much  of  the  fine  timber 
having  been  felled  and  since  sold. 

This  once  charming  spot  is  still  worth  a  visit,  and  affords 
a  painful  and  not  uninstructive  picture  of  the  wantonness  of 
revolutionary  fury.  At  the  left,  on  entering  the  gates,  the 
visitor  will  find  the  Jardin  du  Comte  de  Paris,  containing  a 
botanic  garden,  two  models  of  a  fort  and  canal,  a  small  stone 
staircase  built  by  the  young  prince,  a  pavilion,  and  an  aviary. 
In  the  park  is  a  monument,  marking  the  spot  where  a  cannon- 
ball,  fired  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  fell  at  the  feet  of  King 
Louis  Philippe,  then  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  on  the  same  spot 
the  crown  of  Prance  was  subsequently  offered  to  him  by  a 
deputation  a  few  days  after  the  events  of  July,  1830. 
Opposite  the  ruins  of  the  palace  is  a  small  circular  building, 
in  which  is  placed  the  tomb  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  surmounted 
by  her  statue  kneeling.  In  virtue  of  the  decrees  of  Ja- 
nuary 22,  1852,  which  it  was  fruitlessly  attempted  to  set 
aside  by  legal  proceedings,  the  grounds  of  JSTeuilly  now 
belong  to  the  state. 

The  bridge  of  Neuilly,  750  feet  long,  was  designed  by 
Perronet,  and  erected  in  place  of  the  ferry  where,  a  century 
before,  Henri  IV.  and  his  queen  were  precipitated  into  the 
water  from  a  ferry-boat,  in  which  the  horses  of  their  carriage 
had  taken  fright.  Neuilly,  or  rather  the  opposite  village  of 
Courbevoie,  was  at  one  time  the  only  spot  near  Paris  where 
pleasure-boats  were  to  be  had  for  hire,  but  now  that  aquatic 
diversions  find  greater  favour  with  the  Parisians,  they  are  to 
be  had  at  many  other  places,  especially  at  Asnieres,  the 
principal  rendezvous  of  the  "  Canotiers  Parisiens,"  which 
place  we  shall  glance  at  presently. 

Adjoining  Courbevoie,  and  not  two  miles  from  the  city,  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  vineyards,  producing  the 
acid  wine  in  use  among  the  lower  classes,  and  known  as  "  vin 
de  Surene."  The  same  cote  exhibits  fields  of  "  roses  de 
Puteaux,"  cultivated  for  the  perfumers  and  confectioners  for 
distillation. 
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MONTMAETEE 

is  so  conspicuous  from  every  point,  that  we  may  perhaps 
revert  to  it  in  this  section  as  one  of  the  principal  resorts  of 
Sunday  and  Monday  merry-making  Parisians.  Few  suburbs 
of  Paris  are  more  frequented,  on  account  of  the  splendid 
panorama  it  affords  of  Paris  and  the  surrounding  country. 
The  church,  formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Montmartre, 
was  founded  by  Louis  VI.,  and  consecrated  in  1147  by  Pope 
Eugene  III.,  assisted  by  the  famous  Abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
Saint  Bernard.  It  is  still  a  holy  place  of  pilgrimage,  especially 
in  September,  when  sacred  relics  are  exposed  to  the  venera- 
tion of  the  faithful. 

The  quarries  of  Montmartre  are  famous  for  their  gypsum, 
commonly  known  as  plaster  of  Paris.  The  whole  hill  has 
been  undermined  by  its  extraction,  and  thus  rendered  so 
insecure  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  for  its  con- 
solidation. Amateur  geologists  will  do  well  to  inspect  these 
quarries,  as  the  geological  structure  of  the  hill  is  highly  in- 
teresting. 

Another  place  of  immense  attraction,  both  in  a  pictu- 
resque and  a  military  point  of  view,  is 

VINCENNES. 

The  Bois  de  Vincennes,  in  the  plain  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  Paris,  a  mile  beyond  the  Barriere  du  Trone, 
affords  a  place  of  recreation  to  the  middle  classes,  but  from 
its  remoteness  from  the  fashionable  quarters  of  Paris,  is 
secure  from  the  intrusion  of  the  beau  monde. 

The  Castle  of  Vincennes  has  existed  from  a  very  early 
date.  In  1137,  Louis  le  Jeune  built  a  residence  here,  and 
more  than  a  century  later,  Saint  Louis  frequently  visited  it, 
and  administered  justice  under  an  oak  in  the  forest.  To 
commemorate  the  spot  where  this  tree  stood,  a  stone  pyramid 
has  been  erected  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  rendez-vous  de 
chasse.  In  1183,  Philip  Augustus  enclosed  the  forest  with 
a  wall>  and  enlarged  the  royal  residence,  where  Louis  le 
Hutin  and  Charles  le  Bel  are  said  to  have  subsequently 
ended  their  days.  Philippe  de  Valois  having,  in  1333,  de- 
molished the  ancient  building,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
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present  chateau,  which  was  completed  by  his  successors,  and 
constructed  on  the  best  principles  of  defence  known  in  the 
middle  ages.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram  of  1200 
feet  in  length  and  672  feet  in  breadth,  and,  independently  of 
the  Donjon,  the  citadel  and  prison  were  flanketi  with  nine 
square  towers,  which  all  existed,  though  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  until  1818,  when,  having  become  the  chief  arsenal 
of  Paris,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  demolish  them  all 
except  one,  in  order  to  place  the  building  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  modern  fortification. 

The  archaeologist  must  regret  the  necessity  of  these  altera- 
tions, which  have  entirely  changed  the  appearance  of  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  which  remained  of  a  place  forte  of  the 
moyen-age ;  but,  fortunately,  the  large  rectangular  and  but- 
tressed tower  of  the  entrance,  now  repaired,  and  the  Donjon, 
still  remain  intact.  The  whole  fortress  was  enclosed  by  high 
loopholed  walls  of  prodigious  strength,  which  have  now  given 
place  to  bomb-proof  casemated  barracks,  and  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  40  feet  deep  and  80  feet  in  breadth.  The  place  is 
entered  by  a  massive  square  buttressed  tower  with  pointed 
windows  :  it  is  115  feet  high,  and  is  called  the  Tour  Princi- 
pale.  The  Donjon  was  until  lately  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  chateau,  being  surrounded  with  a  deep  ditch  and  loop- 
holed  wall,  two  drawbridges  and  three  gates  closing  the 
entrance  to  the  court-yard.  This  celebrated  building  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  court,  and  forms  a  square  with  four 
towers  at  its  angles.  There  are  four  stories  above  the 
ground  floor,  each  of  a  great  height,  and  composed  of  one 
spacious  apartment  in  the  centre  30  feet  square,  and  four 
smaller  rooms  in  the  corner  towers.  All  have  vaulted  roofs ; 
that  of  the  larger  apartment  produces  a  striking  effect  by 
the  Gothic  arch-work  being  supported  by  a  column  in  the 
centre.  The  walls  of  this  building  are  17"feet  in  thickness, 
and  from  the  total  absence  of  wood  in  its  construction,  it  is 
quite  incombustible.  The  visitor  will  observe  the  immense 
thickness  and  solidity  of  the  double  doors,  covered  with  iron, 
and  fastened  with  strong  bolts  and  locks ;  he  will  also  be 
struck  with  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  winding  stairs, 
which  scarcely  admit  one  person  to  pass  another,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  render  the  interior  more  easy  of  defence 
against  an  enemy  who  might  have  gained  an  entrance.   Two 
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hundred  and  sixty-five  steps  lead  to  the  top,  which  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  of  the  wood  and  the  adjacent 
villages. 

The  Donjon  of  Vincennes  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  the 
English  visitor,  for,  in  1420,  the  gallant  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land being  proclaimed  King  of  France,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Dauphin,  took  up  his  residence  and  died  here,  after  a 
brief  reign  of  two  years.  The  possession  of  this  fortress 
passed  from  the  Erench  to  the  English,  and  vice  versa, 
several  times.  In  1431,  the  unfortunate  Henry  VI.  of 
England,  being  crowned  King  of  Erance,  came  to  reside  in 
the  Donjon,  but  in  the  following  year  Jacques  de  Chabannes 
drove  out  the  English,  who  retook  it  in  1434,  and  retained 
it  for  some  time,  until  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  obtained  pos- 
session of  it  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  Scottish  G-uards. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Louis  XI.,  the  Donjon  was  a  royal  resi- 
dence, but  under  the  reign  of  this  crafty  and  superstitious 
monarch  it  became  a  state  prison,  and  has  continued  so  ever 
since.  State  prisoners,  whose  offences  did  not  involve 
peculiar  severity,  were  confined  in  the  towers  at  each  angle ; 
but  the  heart  sickens  at  the  tortures  here  inflicted  on  the 
unfortunate  beings  in  the  vaults  below.  The  room  where 
tortures  were  applied,  called  the  Salle  de  la  Question,  is  on 
the  ground  floor,  but  in  total  darkness.  Here  is  still  seen  a 
hole  cut  in  the  stone  wall,  just  large  enough  to  receive  the 
form  of  a  man,  which  was  the  bed  of  the  victim ;  strong 
bolts  in  the  wall,  that  still  remain,  with  heavy  iron  chains, 
secured  him  to  the  spot,  and  kept  his  limbs  motionless 
during  the  application  of  the  "Question."  Many  pages 
might  be  filled  with  the  names  of  the  prisoners  sent  here  by 
lettres  de  cachet.  Among  these,  Henri  IV.,  then  King  of 
Navarre ;  the  Due  d'Alencon ;  the  Prince  of  Conde ;  the 
Cardinal  de  Eetz  ;  and  Prince  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Pretender,  for  plotting  against  the  English  government; 
in  later  times,  the  Due  d'Enghien,  the  ministers  De  Po- 
lignac,  De  Peyronnet,  De  Chantelauze,  and  Guernon-Ran- 
ville,  the  conspirators  of  May,  and  many  of  the  insurgents 
of  June,  were  successively  consigned  to  the  dungeons  of 
Vincennes. 

Opposite  the  Donjon  is  the  church,  called  La  Sainte  Cha- 
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pelle,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one  of 
the  latest  examples  of  pointed  architecture  remaining  in 
France.  It  has  a  square  buttressed  tower  to  the  north,  with 
an  octangular  turret  at  one  of  its  corners,  reaching  to  the 
bottom,  and  crowned  with  a  spire  surmounted  by  a  crescent, 
the  emblem  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  the  mistress  of  Henri  II. 
This  emblem  was  formerly  repeated  on  all  the  spires  and 
pinnacles,  instead  of  the  cross.  The  front,  which  has  now 
been  completely  repaired,  consists  of  a  gable  decorated  with 
splendid  tracery,  and  flanked  with  two  crocketed  spires.  The 
interior  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  style  of  the  Sainte  Cha- 
pelle  in  Paris,  and  consists  of  a  single  nave.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  stained-glass  windows,  executed  by  Jean  Cousin,  in 
which,  as  well  as  on  the  ceiling,  the  device  of  Henri  II.,  the 
letter  H.,  and  the  crescent,  are  interlaced.  The  infatuated 
monarch  also  had  his  mistress's  portrait  painted  in  one  of  the 
windows,  perfectly  naked,  in  the  midst  of  celestial  beings, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  a  faithful  likeness.  It  is  on  the  window 
to  the  left,  and  the  figure  may  be  easily  distinguished  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tableau,  by  the  blue  ribbons  which  bind  up 
her  hair. 

The  church  contains  a  monument  to  the  unfortunate  Due 
d'Enghien,  who  was  shot  here  March  20th,  1804  The 
Prince  was  led  down  to  the  ditch  at  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  fortress,  where,  his  grave  being  already  dug,  he  perished 
by  military  execution.  On  two  sides  of  the  court  are  large 
buildings,  commenced  by  order  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  and 
when  finished,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
splendidly  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  the  royal  family.  A 
drawbridge  across  the  ditch,  at  the  back  of  the  Pavilion  du 
Eoi,  gave  access  to  beautiful  and  extensive  gardens  orna- 
mented with  statues  and  fountains.  Here  Louis  XIV.  took 
up  his  residence  previously  to  the  construction  of  Versailles. 
Behind  the  chapel  are  the  workshops  of  the  arsenal,  and  to 
the  left  is  the  Armoury,  containing  a  vast  store  of  arms,  all 
arranged  with  great  symmetry,  and  exhibiting  many  fanciful 
devices.  The  armoury  consists  of  a  long  gallery  filled  with 
modern  weapons  of  every  kind,  arranged  in  racks ;  from  the 
ceiling  hang  imitations  of  lustres,  all  likewise  obtained 
from  combinations  of  swords,  pistols,  &c.     This  gallery  con- 
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tains  upwards  of  60,000  muskets,  and  an  immense  store  of 
swords,  pistols,  pikes,  &c.  In  the  centre  of  the  trophy  is 
the  bust  of  Napoleon  I. 

A  great  extension  has  been  given  to  the  chateau  by  the 
junction  of  the  new  fort,  which  contains  barracks  for  two 
regiments  of  artillery,  and  stabling  for  1250  horses.  In 
each  corner  of  the  fort,  at  the  eastern  extremity,  is  a  powder- 
magazine,  sheltered  by  a  high  rampart  of  earth.  Here  also 
is  seen  an  immense  park  of  artillery  kept  in  constant  readi- 
ness for  service.  The  garrison  of  Yincennes  is  composed  of 
one  regiment  (sometimes  two)  of  artillery,  one  regiment  of 
infantry,  one  battalion  of  riflemen  (Chasseurs  de  Yincennes), 
and  some  companies  of  sappers  and  miners.  There  is  also 
the  newly  created  Ecole  de  Tir,  where  officers  from  all  the 
regiments  are  sent  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  im- 
proved fire-arms.  The  consumption  of  powder  and  shot  is 
immense.  Every  regiment  of  the  garrison  of  Paris  and  its 
environs  daily  sends  its  contingent  to  practise  at  the  Poly- 
gone.  From  the  month  of  July  to  the  month  of  September 
the  artillery  practise  firing  at  the  butt  three  times  a  week, 
generally  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  These 
exercises,  commencing  at  six  o'clock  and  continuing  till  nine, 
attract  many  spectators  from  Paris.  Yisitors  are  permitted 
to  see  the  chateau  on  Saturdays  only,  by  writing  for  a  ticket, 
some  days  beforehand,  to  M.  le  Commandant  de  l'Artillerie 
du  ler  arrondissement  at  Yincennes.  The  Paris  terminus  of 
the  Yincennes  Eailway  is  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

The  south-eastern  extremity  of  Paris,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine,  abuts  on 

BERCY, 

or  La  Grande  Pinte.  This  extensive  suburb  is  the  landing- 
place  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  wines  from  Champagne 
and  Burgundy,  as  also  of  brandy  and  vinegar,  for  the  supply 
of  Paris.  The  extensive  warehouses  used  for  bonding  wine 
will  remind  the  English  visitor  of  his  own  London  Docks. 
They  extend  half  a  mile  along  the  river,  and  at  times  the 
broad  quay  is  entirely  covered  with  casks.  Here  is  a  fine 
chain  bridge,  the  Pont  de  Bercy,  or  Pont  de  la  Gare,  with 
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three  suspension-towers,  erected  at  the  cost  of  750,000  fr. 
Further  up  the  river  is  the  Pont  Napoleon^  connecting  the 
railway  encircling  Paris. 
A  road  leads  from  Bercy  to 

CHARENTON, 

but  should  the  distance  be  considered  too  great  for  a  walk, 
the  terminus  of  the  Lyons  Eailway  is  close  at  hand,  by  which 
Charenton  can  be  reached  in  a  few  minutes.  This  place 
was  celebrated  under  Henri  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis 
XIV.,  for  the  conferences  between  the  learned  men  of  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  faith  of  which  it  was  the  scene.  It 
is  now  known  for  the  great  hospital  of  insane  persons  of 
both  sexes,  founded  in  1684  by  the  minister  Deblanc,  but 
afterwards  formed  into  a  boarding-house  by  the  Freres  de  la 
Charite  for  the  cure  of  lunacy.  In  1797  it  was  converted 
by  Government  into  an  asylum  under  the  name  of  "  Maison 
Rationale  de  Charenton  pour  le  Traitement  des  Alienes,"  for 
four  hundred  lunatics  whose  cases  were  not  hopeless ;  others 
are  now  received  whose  insanity  is  considered  incurable. 
The  mode  of  treatment  by  giving  employment  and  amuse- 
ment to  the  patient,  with  the  apparent  absence  of  restraint, 
has  been  found  very  successful.  The  chambers  and  dormi- 
tories are  spacious,  well  lighted,  and  airy,  and  the  passages 
are  warmed  by  iron  pipes  under  the  floor.  Persons  are 
received  here  as  boarders,  and  also  gratuitously  on  an  order 
from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  under  whose  authority, 
and  the  superintendence  of  a  special  committee,  the  asylum 
is  placed.  The  minister  has  a  certain  number  of  bourses,  or 
nominations,  at  his  disposal,  to  be  granted  for  a  limited  time 
in  favour  of  persons  having  claims  on  the  Government.  There 
are  three  classes  of  boarders  °.  the  first  pay  1425  fr.  and  up- 
wards ;  the  second,  1125  fr. ;  and  the  third,  828  fr.  Certain 
formalities  have  to  be  complied  with  in  order  to  procure  the 
admission  of  lunatics,  and  a  certificate  signed  by  a  medical  man 
not  more  than  a  fortnight  previously  to  their  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  hospital,  is  indispensable.  The  public  are  only 
admitted  from  noon  to  four  o'clock  on  Sundays  and  Thurs- 
days.    No  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the  wards,  but  the  visitor 
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is  shown  the  courts  and  gardens.     Lunatics,  whether  cured 
or  not,  are  restored  to  their  families  on  permission  of  the 
authority  which  ordered  their  admission. 
A  stone  bridge  over  the  Marne  connects  Charenton  with 

ALFOBT, 

a  village  near  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne, 
and  justly  celebrated  for  its  veterinary  school,  founded  by 
Bourgelat  in  1764.  This  establishment  possesses  a  library 
of  national  zoology,  a  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
another  of  pathology,  a  botanical  garden,  hospitals  for  sick 
animals,  a  laboratory,  a  pharmacy,  ground  for  the  cultivation 
of  grasses,  a  school  of  practical  agriculture,  a  flock  of  sheep 
for  experiment,  a  herd  of  swine,  a  set  of  beehives,  and  an 
amphitheatre  where  lectures  are  delivered  upon  veterinary 
medicine  and  rural  economy.  The  pupils,  exclusively  from 
the  north  of  France,  are  received  from  the  age  of  seventeen 
to  twenty-five,  and  the  duration  of  their  studies  is  four 
years.  They  are  admitted,  upon  the  presentation  of  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  either  as  boarders 
at  360  fr.  a  year,  or  as  gratuitous  pupils.  The  Minister  of 
"War  has  also  forty  pupils  in  the  school,  destined  for  veterinary 
service  in  the  cavalry.  The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to 
three  hundred.  In  case  of  murrain  among  cattle,  pupils  or 
professors  are  sent  to  treat  them.  Lyons  possesses  a  similar 
establishment  for  the  central,  and  Toulouse  for  the  southern, 
departments. 

Yincennes,  Bercy,  Charenton,  and  Alfort  can  be  seen  in 
one  day,  together  with  Pont  de  St.  Maur,  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Bois  de  Yincennes.  This  place 
takes  its  name  from  a  bridge  over  the  Marne  which  existed 
there  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  visit  on 
account  of  a  curious  tunnel,  thirty  feet  in  width  and  height, 
cut  through  the  rock  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Marne. 

"We  will  now  start  from  each  of  the  railway  termini  in 
turn,  and  notice,  as  we  are  swept  along  the  iron  lines,  such 
places  as  merit  attention. 

The  terminus  in  the  Rue  Saint  Lazare  is  that  of  the  Yer- 
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sailles  line,  on  the  right  bank,  as  also  of  the  Saint  Germain, 
Eouen,  Havre,  and  Dieppe  railways.  It  will  best  suit  our 
purpose  to  proceed  to  Versailles  by  this  line.  Shortly  after 
leaving  Paris,  a  branch  shoots  off  to  the  region  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  Auteuil,  &c,  to  the  left,  and  at  a  little  distance 
from  Asnieres  throws  out  two  other  branches,  one  leading 
to  Saint  Germain,  the  other  to  Bouen,  &c.  Asnieres,  the 
first  station,  is  a  neat  village  on  the  river- side,  with  numerous 
very  pretty  country-houses.  Besides  offering  every  possible 
convenience  for  boating,  its  summer  balls,  which  take  place 
in  the  Pare  d' Asnieres,  are  very  much  frequented,  as  also  a 
splendid  swimming-bath  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour's  stroll  down  its  bank  will  bring  us  to  Saint 
Ouen,  a  place  remarkable  for  its  chateau,  where  Louis  XVIII. 
stopped  on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1814,  and  where  he  pro- 
mised a  charter  to  the  nation.  The  chateau,  built  in  1660, 
was  bought  by  him,  and  after  embellishing  and  furnishing  it, 
he  presented  it  to  Mme.  du  Cayla.  Saint  Ouen  possesses  a 
number  of  subterranean  storehouses  for  corn,  where  it  is  kept 
undamaged  for  several  years,  as  also  an  ice-house,  supplying 
Paris  with  ice  to  the  amount  of  6,000,000  kilog.  yearly. 

Besuming  our  journey,  we  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  Mont 
Valerien,  also  called  Mont  du  Calvaire,  a  conical  isolated 
mount,  558  French  feet  above  the  Seine.  It  derives  its  latter 
name  from  a  chapel  founded  there  in  1633 ;  but  from  the 
earliest  times  the  mount  had  been  devoted  to  religion.  The 
Druids,  who  first  occupied  it,  were  succeeded  by  the  primi- 
tive Christians  of  Prance.  Speedily  becoming  a  place  of 
great  repute  for  its  sanctity,  hermits  inhabited  its  caverns, 
and  pilgrims  flocked  to  its  sacred  recesses.  At  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789  the  usage  ceased ;  but  at  the  Bestoration  pil- 
grimages again  came  into  vogue,  and  a  fraternity  of  Trappists 
settled  there.  At  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  hill  and  its 
dependencies  were  finally  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of 
the  Church,  and  the  desecrated  summit  is  now  crowned  by 
one  of  the  strongest  forts  connected  with  the  defences  of 
Paris.  The  cost  of  its  construction  was  4,500,000  fr.  In 
a  cemetery  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill  Mme.  de  Genlis 
was  buried. 

At  the  foot  of  Mont  Valerien  is  Surene,  a  village  remark- 
able for  the  pastoral  custom  of  crowning  the  most  deserving 
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girl  of  the  village  with  a  wreath  of  roses,  whence  she  is 
called  the  Bosiere.  This  interesting  ceremony  takes  place 
on  the  Sunday  following  the  day  dedicated  to  Saint  Louis, 
the  25th  of  August.  Among  other  numerous  elegant  villas 
at  this  place  is  that  belonging  to  Baron  S.  de  Eothschild. 
A  light  suspension-bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the  river 
to  meet  the  road  leading  by  the  Porte  de  Longchamp  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne. 
And  now  the  train  stops,  and  we  are  at 

SAINT  CLOUD. 

Saint  Cloud  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  son 
of  Clodomir,  who  founded  a  monastery  there  ;  but  it  occupies 
hardly  any  space  in  history  till  the  time  of  Henri  III.,  who 
was  assassinated  on  the  spot.  It  was  afterwards  the  per- 
sonal property  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  and  in  the  Orangerie, 
built  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  a  tennis-court,  the  famous 
meeting  of  the  Conseil  des  Anciens  and  the  Cinq- Cents  took 
place  in  1799,  when  Bonaparte,  by  his  coup  d'etat  of  the 
18th  Brumaire,  suppressed  the  Directory,  and  was  elevated 
to  the  Consulate.  In  1815  the  capitulation  of  Paris  was 
signed  in  this  palace,  and  here,  in  1830,  Charles  X.  signed 
the  famous  decrees  which  caused  the  revolution  of  July,  and 
also  received  the  first  tidings  of  it. 

The  palace,  which  is  the  usual  summer  residence  of  the 
present  Emperor,  was  originally  built  in  1572,  by  Jerdme  de 
Gondy,  a  rich  financier.  After  his  death,  it  was  possessed 
consecutively  by  four  bishops  of  Paris,  of  the  same  family, 
and  was  renowned  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  its  gardens. 
Louis  XIV.  purchased  the  chateau  in  1658,  and  presented  it 
to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  spared  no  expense 
in  improving  and  adorning  it.  Le  Notre  was  charged  to  lay 
out  the  park,  which  is  considered  to  be  his  chef-d'oeuvre. 
This  magnificent  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  continued  in 
their  family  till  1782,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Louis  XVI. 
for  Marie  Antoinette,  who  took  great  delight  in  Saint  Cloud, 
added  several  buildings,  and  often  visited  it,  accompanied  by 
the  king.  Napoleon  always  had  a  marked  predilection  for 
the  chateau  of  Saint  Cloud,  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  his 
first  elevation,  and  he  transacted  the  affairs  of  the  empire  more 
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frequently  there  than  at  Paris.  It  consists  of  a  court  with  three 
piles  of  buildings,  and  other  wings  irregularly  connected  with 
them.  The  terrace  of  the  court  commands  a  beautiful  view. 
The  principal  front  is  140  feet  in  length  by  70  in  height,  and 
is  nicely  sculptured.  On  entering  the  Grand  Vestibule,  from 
the  Cour  d'PLonneur,  a  door  to  the  left  leads  to  a  suite  of 
rooms,  formerly  inhabited  by  Marie  Antoinette,  and  succes- 
sively by  Josephine,  Marie  Louise,  and  Louis  Philippe. 
They  are  now  the  Emperor's  private  apartments,  and  com- 
municate with  the  above-mentioned  orangery.  On  the 
right  the  vestibule  opens  into  the  Salon  de  Mars,  commu- 
nicating with  the  Grands  Appartements.  The  walls,  pro- 
fusely gilt,  are  covered  with  a  number  of  excellent  pic- 
tures, comprising  numerous  Canalettis,  and  paintings  by 
Mignard,  Van  Oels,  Van  Spaendonk,  &c,  with  several  by 
modern  French  artists.  Here  is  also  an  extensive  collection 
of  cabinets  in  tortoiseshell  and  in  buhl,  with  fine  specimens 
of  Sevres  porcelain,  and  several  small  pieces  of  statuary. 
At  the  further  end  of  this  gallery  is  a  beautiful  vase  of 
Sevres  porcelain,  with  bas-reliefs ;  it  was  given  by  the  City 
of  Paris  to  Marie  Antoinette.  Adjoining  this  is  the  Salon 
de  Diane,  richly  painted  by  Mignard  with  subjects  relating 
to  Diana.  It  contains  several  fine  pictures.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing room  is  the  Library,  a  lofty  hall  with  two  tiers  of  gal- 
leries, containing  12,000  volumes.  The  table  in  the  centre 
was  used  by  Louis  XV. 

The  Salon  de  VAurore,  with  a  ceiling  representing  Aurora, 
by  Loir,  communicates  with  the  JEscalier  de  V  Imperatrice,  a 
staircase  with  a  beautifully  wrought  iron  balustrade.  A  door 
on  the  landing-place  opens  into  the  dining-room  belonging  to 
the  Emperor's  private  apartments.  This  is  adorned  with 
three  subjects,  wrought  in  Gobelins  tapestry,  representing 
Marie  Antoinette  and  her  children,  and  family  scenes  relating 
to  Napoleon  I.  This  was  Queen  Victoria's  dining-room 
during  her  visit  in  August,  1855.  Returning  to  the  stair- 
case, another  door  leads  to  a  suite  of  ten  apartments,  once 
occupied  by  the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Duchesse  d'  Orleans.  One  of  these  is  the  Empress's  Cabinet 
de  Toilette,  with  a  small  bath-room  annexed.  Next  comes 
the  bedroom,  the  hangings,  the  furniture,  and  curtains  of 
which  are  of  green  damask.    This  suite  was  inhabited  by 
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Queen  Victoria  in  August,  1855.  The  adjoining  rooms  were 
Prince  Albert's  apartments,  including  the  Salon  Vernet,  with 
eight  paintings  by  Joseph  Vernet'in  the  panels. 

The  home  park  begins  at  the  chateau,  and  extends  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  It  contains  flower-gardens  and  planta- 
tions of  trees,  diversified  by  sheets  of  water,  and  ornamented 
with  statues  by  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  present  Emperor  has  stocked  it  with  deer 
imported  from  England. 

The  grand  park  extends  from  the  Seine  and  the  road  from 
Sevres  to  Saint  Cloud,  to  the  back  of  the  hill,  and  is  about 
four  leagues  in  circumference.  The  entrance  is  near  the 
bridge  ;  a  wide  avenue  of  chesnut-trees  runs  parallel  to  the 
river.  To  the  right  are  plantations  of  chesnuts  and  limes, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  grand  cascade.  Beyond,  sepa- 
rated from  the  park  by  a  fosse  lined  with  masonry,  and  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Sevres,  are  some  fine  avenues  of  elms.  The 
park  is  beautifully  diversified,  presenting  varieties  of  wood, 
water,  level  sward,  and  picturesque  acclivities.  Several  points 
©n  the  higher  parts  of  the  grounds  command  admirable 
glimpses  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

The  cascade  of  Saint  Cloud,  the  joint  work  of  Lepautre 
and  Mansard,  is  divided  into  la  Haute  Cascade  and  la  Basse 
Cascade ;  at  the  summit  of  the  first  is  a  group,  by  Adam, 
representing  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  each  reposing  on  the 
urn,  from  which  water  issues.  Upon  an  elevated  flight  of 
steps  are  placed  urns  and  tablets,  from  which  water  falls  into 
basins  situated  one  under  the  other,  the  last  supplying  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct  the  lower  cascade,  which  is  separated 
from  the  upper  by  the  Allee  du  Tillet.  The  Basse  Cascade 
nearly  resembles  a  horseshoe  in  form,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  and  rapid  descent  of  its  waters,  which  fall  in 
sheets  from  one  basin  to  another  into  a  canal  261  feet  in  length 
by  93  in  its  greatest  breadth,  along  which  are  twelve  jets  d'eau. 
It  is  ornamented  with  rock  and  shell-work,  dolphins,  and  other 
appropriate  emblems,  and  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
its  effect  when  in  full  play.  The  grand  jet  d'eau,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Jet  Geant,  is  to  the  left  of  the  cascades,  in 
front  of  a  fine  alley;  it  rises  with  immense  force  to  the 
height  of  140  feet  from  the  centre  of  a  basin,  and  throws 
up  5000  gallons  per  minute.     By  its  side  is  a  small  stone 
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fountain  of  remarkable  elegance.  The  waters  generally  play 
every  second  Sunday  in  summer.  The  chateau  is  always 
open  to  the  public  when  not  inhabited  by  the  Emperor.  It 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  Versailles,  either  as  regards  the 
exterior  or  interior;  but  the  park  and  wood,  occupying  a 
surface  of  four  leagues,  afford  the  finest  promenade  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

The  basins  and  jets  d'eau  already  mentioned,  groves,  bowers, 
and  grottos,  form  some  of  the  details  of  the  scene,  while  the  long 
shady  vistas  through  the  wood,  broken  here  and  there  by  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  are  picturesque,  even  in  their  rec- 
tangular monotony.  These  very  irregularities  were  thought, 
no  doubt,  an  obstacle  which  nature  had  interposed  in  the  way 
of  the  operations  of  taste  ;  but  Le  Notre,  regarding  them  with 
the  eye  of  genius,  only  saw  in  them  a  still  richer  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  an  art  which  the  French  writers  delight  to 
characterise  by  the  word  "  magique." 

On  the  loftiest  part  of  the  park,  on  an  eminence  domi- 
nating the  valley  of  the  Seine,  was  an  obelisk  erected  by 
Napoleon  in  imitation  of  the  monument  of  Lysicrates  at 
Athens,  and  called  the  Lantern  of  Diogenes.  It  is  a  tall 
square  tower  crowned  with  a  cupola,  supported  by  six  Corin- 
thian columns.  From  this  summit  a  splendid  view  is  ob- 
tained of  Paris  and  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  here  the 
citizens  resort  in  the  greatest  crowds,  to  eat,  drink,  and  sing, 
to  loll  on  the  grass,  to  whisper  tales  of  love,  and,  in  short,  to 
enjoy  those  to  them  inestimable  blessings  of  fine  weather  and 
open  air. 

In  the  month  of  September,  when  all  the  fountains  are  set 
playing  in  honour  of  the  annual  fair,  the  crowd  of  prome- 
naders  is  immense.  Then  is  the  time  to  see  the  metropo- 
litans in  their  glory.  In  our  epoch,  when  every  day  is  a  fair 
in  every  street,  these  periodical  assemblages  preserve  little  of 
the  character  which  formerly  distinguished  them.  Pleasure 
is  the  grand  pursuit,  not  business.  Toys,  trinkets,  sweet- 
meats, are  the  staple  commodities ;  and  the  country  lass  who 
walks  in  from  her  farm  at  half  a  dozen  leagues'  distance, 
instead  of  sitting  down  weary  and  anxious  in  the  market, 
stands  up  fresh,  vigorous,  and  buoyant,  at  the  bah 
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A  SCENE  AT  SAINT  CLOUD 

What  a  contrast  with  these  gaieties  is  afforded  by  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  from  the  pen  of  a  clever  writer  :* 

"  It  is  night,  the  autumn  wind  howls  through  the  trees,  the 
yellow  leaves  are  hurled  even  to  the  sky,  a  lamentable  noise 
fills  the  melancholy  forest.  But,  does  it  not  seem  to  you 
that  suddenly  the  moon  is  covered  with  a  cloud  ?  On  the 
deserted  terrace,  you  may  distinguish  by  the  dim  light  which 
proceeds  from  the  stormy  heavens,  a  man  walking,  who  is 
wrapped  in  a  black  cloak ;  his  step  is  agitated,  his  look  is 
restless,  his  gesture  is  full  of  pity ;  he  waits,  but  like  a  per- 
son who  wishes  the  appointed  hour  would  not  come  so 
quickly ;  he  waits  like  one  who  is  afraid  of  his  own  triumph. 
Suddenly,  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night,  half  opens  the  door 
of  that  house  from  which  royalty  is  already  exiled  ;  from  this 
half  opened  door  issues  a  woman  of  noble  appearance  j  her 
countenance  is  pale,  her  forehead  is  clear ;  by  her  step,  by 
her  courage,  you  may  recognise  a  queen ! — it  is  the  queen, 
and  the  man  who  waits  for  her  is  Mirabeau !  The  tribune 
throws  himself  at  the  knees  of  this  conquered  majesty ;  he 
dares  not  touch  with  his  hands,  he  dares  not  touch  with  his 
lips,  the  hand  which  is  extended  towards  him!  He  asks 
pardon,  he  implores  forgiveness  !  Now  he  can  understand 
all  the  violence  of  the  blows  which  he  has  given  to  this  mo- 
narchy of  so  many  centuries'  duration !  The  queen  raises 
Mirabeau,  and  without  ostentation,  without  disguise,  without 
pride,  she  says  to  him,  "Save  us!"  Then,  in  the  mind  of 
this  fiery  democrat — who  had  violently  thrown  down  every 
obstacle  which  opposed  itself  to  his  greatness — is  wrought 
one  of  those  miracles  which  would  have  saved  a  less  desperate 
party ;  the  gentleman  shines  out  again  from  beneath  the 
tribune ;  the  draper  gives  place  to  the  Count  de  Mirabeau. 
The  evil  days  of  his  turbulent  youth  disappear  from  his  re- 
membrance and  his  reproaches !  The  Port  de  Joux  and  the 
Chateau  de  Vincennes,  and  all  the  lettres  de  cachet,  and  all 
the  insults  formerly  offered  him,  have  no  longer  any  power 
over  this  reconciled  mind ;  these  lamentable  recollections  are 
effaced  at  the  first  view  of  the  queen  of  France  j  she  is  a 
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queen,  she  is  a  woman,  she  is  a  mother,  and  she  supplicates ! 
This  time,  Marie  Antoinette  is  triumphant,  Mirabeau  is  con- 
quered. The  tribune  quits  the  terrace  of  Saint  Cloud  re- 
solved to  save  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI.  .  .  .  But,  alas  ! 
it  was  no  longer  possible,  the  Revolution  had  commenced  its 
progress ;  in  vain  was  it  for  man  to  attempt  to  stop  it ;  it 
must  absolutely  proceed,  and  draw  with  it  the  whole  of 
Prance  into  this  bottomless  abyss.  For  having  wished  to 
resist  the  torrent  raised  by  his  own  eloquence,  Mirabeau  was 
himself  overwhelmed  in  this  flood  of  violence  and  murder. 
Bring  about  revolutions  then,  to  satisfy  your  own  vengeance ! 
the  Revolution,  as  it  passes  on,  crushes  you,  as  proud  of  doing 
so,  as  was  the  first  Brutus  of  sending  his  son  to  death." 

You  may  reach  Saint  Cloud  by  the  Versailles  Railway,  but 
it  is  a  circuitous  route,  the  line  surrounding  the  north-west 
of  Paris.  It  is  pleasanter  to  go  en  voiture  by  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  passing  JNeuilly  to  the 
right,  and  crossing  the  Seine  by  the  bridge  of  Saint  Cloud. 

Combined  with  this  excursion,  an  interesting  visit  may  be 
made  to 

SEVRES, 

so  well  known  to  English  visitors  by  its  manufacture  of 
porcelain.  The  bridge  of  Sevres  was  gallantly  defended  by 
the  inhabitants,  in  1815,  against  the  Prussians,  who  revenged 
their  loss  by  pillaging  the  bourg  for  three  days.  Looking 
back  towards  Saint  Cloud,  the  view  is  singularly  fine,  and 
yet  not  more  so  than  looking  forwards.  The  river,  clustered 
with  islands,  makes  a  magnificent  sweep  round  the  bottom 
of  the  hills  on  which  stands  the  Chateau  de  Meudon.  The 
next  village  to  Sevres  is  Issy ;  then  Vaugirard,  joining  the 
southern  suburbs  of  Paris. 

On  the  right  hand,  after  passing  Neuilly,  we  have  had  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  with  its  villages  of  Boulogne,  Auteuil, 
and  Passy,  which  last  should  be  called  a  town  rather  than  a 
village,  extending  also  to  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  formerly 
Royal,  now  Imperial,  manufactory  of  porcelain,  at  Sevres, 
rivals  in  interest  the  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins  already 
described.     Such  establishments  are  peculiar,  as  conducted 
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by  the  State,  at  considerable  loss ;  while,  in  England,  all 
such  works  are  left  to  private  enterprise. 

The  celebrated  manufactory  of  porcelain  was  formed  in 
the  Chateau  de  Yincennes  in  1738,  but  the  farmers-general, 
having  purchased  the  manufactory  in  1756,  transferred  it  to 
Sevres.  Louis  XV.,  at  the  solicitation  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, bought  it  of  the  farmers-general  in  1759,  and  since 
that  period  it  has  formed  part  of  the  domains  of  the  State. 
The  establishment  consists  of  three  distinct  parts,  viz.  the 
show-rooms,  or  magasins ;  the  museum ;  and  the  laboratories, 
or  ateliers.  The  first  contains  admirable  specimens  of  the 
perfection  to  which  the  art  of  working  porcelain  has  been 
carried  here.  The  visitor  will  perceive,  besides  table  and 
tea-services,  of  from  5000  fr.  to  15,000  fr.  value,  splendid  tro- 
phies, vases,  tables,  cabinets,  of  all  sizes,  executed  with  the 
most  scrupulous  nicety,  and  of  the  most  tasteful  designs. 
But  what  will  most  particularly  call  his  attention  is  the  pro- 
fusion of  paintings  upon  porcelain,  copied  from  the  best 
masters  with  a  nicety  of  execution  and  truth  of  colour  rarely 
attained  on  canvas.  Here  he  will  see,  in  sizes  ranging  be- 
tween 2J  and  3  feet  in  breadth,  copies  of  the  celebrated 
frescoes  by  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Vatican, 
such  as  the  u  School  of  Athens,"  the  "  Deliverance  of  Saint 
Peter,"  &c. ;  portraits  by  Titian  and  Guido ;  landscapes  by 
Poussin,  &c.  The  prices  of  these  range  between  25,000  fr. 
and  40,000  fr.  Mmes.  Descluzeaux  and  Jacotot  have  been 
among  the  most  esteemed  of  the  artists  in  this  branch.  The 
specimens  of  stained  glass  are  also  very  beautiful.  The 
museum  is  on  the  second  floor,  and  consists  of  twelve  rooms 
and  a  long  gallery,  containing  a  complete  collection  of  foreign 
china,  and  the  materials  used  in  its  fabrication ;  a  collection 
of  the  china,  earthenware,  and  pottery  of  Prance,  and  the 
earths  of  which  they  are  composed ;  with  models  of  all  the 
ornamental  vases,  services,  figures,  statues,  &c,  which  have 
been  made  in  the  manufactory  since  its  first  establishment. 
Louis  XYI.  enriched  this  museum  with  a  fine  collection  of 
Greek  vases.  The  models  and  specimens,  which  comprehend 
every  kind  of  earthenware,  from  the  coarsest  pottery  to  the 
finest  porcelain,  forming  a  complete  illustration  of  the  history 
of  the  art,  are  arranged  in  cases  in  the  following  order : 
1.  Etruscan  vases,  antique  pottery,  Grecian,  Eoman,  and 
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Oallic.  2.  Foreign  earthenware,  delf-ware  and  stone-ware, 
with  some  delf-ware  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  first  that 
was  glazed,  being  the  original  specimens  of  Bernard  Palissy, 
the  inventor  of  common  glazing.  3.  French  earthenware, 
delf-ware,  and  stone-ware,  dating  from  1740.  4.  An  in- 
teresting representation  of  the  fabrication  of  porcelain  from 
the  clay  in  its  rude  state  to  the  finishing.  5.  Porcelain  of 
China,  Japan,  and  India.  6.  Porcelain  of  the  different 
manufactories  of  France,  with  a  progressive  table  of  the  qua- 
lities and  prices  to  the  present  day.  7.  Porcelain  of  Prussia, 
Brunswick,  Venice,  Lombardy,  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 
8.  Porcelain  of  England,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Saxony,  Austria,  and  Bavaria.  9.  Specimens  relating  to  the 
colouring  of  porcelain,  glass,  and  earthenware,  and  of  the 
defects  to  which  it  is  liable. 

Among  the  objects  which  claim  more  particular  attention 
is  an  old  mosaic  of  coloured  earthenware,  encrusted  in  the 
floor,  representing  the  British  arms  under  different  dynasties, 
and  specimens  of  imitations  of  precious  stones,  according  to 
methods  invented  by  the  late  talented  M.  Ebelmen.  The 
ateliers  are  on  the  ground  floor.  Visitors  are  first  shown  a 
room  with  whirling  tables,  at  which  the  throwers  and  turners 
sit,  gradually  creating  those  beautiful  forms  for  which  Sevres 
porcelain  is  so  esteemed.  The  finishing  is  given  by  cutting 
out  the  profile  of  the  vessel  in  a  piece  of  tin  plate,  which  is 
afterwards  applied  to  it  vertically  while  the  wheel  turns. 
The  clay  is  prepared  and  ground  at  a  water-mill  about  five 
minutes'  walk  from  the  manufactory,  and  brought  here  ready 
for  use.  The  process  of  casting  is  resorted  to  when  very 
thin  porcelain  is  desired.  For  this  purpose  the  clay,  blended 
with  water,  is  poured  into  a  mould,  not  shown,  except  on  a 
special  order  ;  but  the  processes  are  much  the  same  as  those 
with  which  the  English  visitor  is  probably  familiar  in  the 
manufactories  of  Worcester  and  Staffordshire. 

The  workmanship  of  the  manufactory  of  Sevres  is  much 
more  highly  finished  than  that  of  any  other  manufactory  in 
France,  notwithstanding  the  same  substance  is  used ;  and 
the  white  porcelain  is  higher  in  price  than  that  of  any  other 
manufactory,  on  account  of  the  exquisite  and  difficult  shapes 
of  the  articles.  The  painters  are  of  a  high  class,  and  the 
number  of  workmen  exceeds  one  hundred  and  eighty.  There 
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is  a  library  attached  to  the  establishment,  containing  nume- 
rous valuable  works  with  plates,  consisting  of  travels,  descrip- 
tions, &c,  for  the  use  of  the  artists  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment, but  it  is  not  public.  The  Sevres  manufactory,  far 
from  covering  its  expenses,  is  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  devoted  in  part  to  experiments  in  the  art,  for 
the  benefit  of  private  manufacturers,  to  whom  every  informa- 
tion is  liberally  granted.  The  show-rooms  may  be  visited 
daily  from  eleven  to  four,  without  a  ticket.  The  museum 
and  ateliers  are  not  shown  without  a  special  permission  from 
M.  le  Ministre  d'Etat. 

VILLENETJVE  L'ETANG. 

Near  Saint  Cloud  is  a  small  village,  Villeneuve  VEtang, 
possessing  a  chateau  belonging  formerly  to  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  but  now  the  property  of  the  present  Emperor. 
It  derives  some  interest  from  a  weeping-willow  reared  from 
a  cutting  of  that  which  overhangs  Napoleon's  tomb  at  St. 
Helena.  Growing  freely,  it  has  already  attained  the  great 
size  of  thirty  feet  high  and  ninety  feet  in  circumference 
round  the  branches.  The  cutting  was  brought  over  in  1840 
by  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  when  the  remains  of  Napoleon  I. 
arrived  in  Trance. 

VERSAILLES. 

What  shall  we  say  of  Versailles  ?  It  is  not  by  mere  de- 
scription, by  dry  details,  by  catalogues  of  its  thousands  of 
apartments,  a  city  in  itself,  and  its  tens  of  thousands  of 
artistical  decorations — of  its  stately  courts,  its  parterres  and 
gardens,  its  basins  and  fountains,  its  groves  and  avenues — 
that  we  can  hope  to  create  impressions  which  may  prepare 
the  visitor  for  an  examination  of  the  magnificent  work  of 
Louis  XIV.,  renew  them  in  his  after  recollections,  or  convey 
any  adequate  idea  of  its  grandeur  to  the  minds  of  those  to 
whose  lot  it  may  never  fall  to  visit  a  scene  glowing  with  such 
matchless  splendours,  and  embellished  by  all  the  resources  of 
the  most  consummate  art. 

No !  the  area  is  far  too  vast  for  our  pretending  to  assist  the 
excursionist  with  full  details;  but  we  will  attempt  some- 
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thing  of  the  kind,  by  way  of  a  clue,  in  scenes  so  bewildering ; 
and  first  let  us  offer  for  contemplation  a  general  coup  d'oeil 
of  this  splendid  monument  of  the  glories  of  France,  the 
creation  of  the  greatest  of  its  grands  monarques,  and  now, 
in  the  strange  revolution  of  events,  become  the  People's  Pa- 
lace ;  dedicated  to  their  service  as  a  museum  representing  all 
the  epochs  of  French  history,  and  in  which  its  great  men  of 
every  age  and  class  have  fitting  memorials. 

We  call  Versailles  emphatically  the  People's  Palace,  irre- 
vocably devoted  to  the  gratification  of  the  national  feelings 
of  the  French  nation ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any 
turn  of  events  under  which  Versailles  can  again  become  a 
royal  or  imperial  residence.  Not  the  restored  Bourbons  in 
all  their  efforts  to  replace  the  vestiges  of  ancient  royalty — 
not  King  Louis  Philippe,  who  did  restore  and  augment  the 
material  glories  of  Versailles — not  even  Napoleon  I.  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power — neither  of  these  monarchs  deemed  it 
expedient  or  prudent  to  revive  the  grandeur  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  the  palace  of  Versailles,  or  fill  its  halls  with  so  sumptuous 
a  court ;  and  Napoleon  III.,  we  are  sure,  is  much  too  wise 
to  attempt  enacting  the  part  of  a  grand  monarque,  at  least 
at  Versailles.  "  Time,"  observes  M.  Vatout,  "has  produced 
its  revolutions  in  opinion,  and  Versailles  could  not  again 
exist  under  the  conditions  of  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
it  could  no  longer  be  the  abode  of  a  population  of  courtiers, 
or  the  Olympus  of  a  monarch.  For  it  to  become  the  concen- 
tration of  the  illustrious  of  France,  to  collect  the  inheritance 
of  all  her  glories,  and  without  being  despoiled  of  the  type  of 
grandeur  now  passed  away,  to  be  clothed  with  other  grandeur, 
new  and  national,  was  a  destiny  not  less  splendid  and  august 
than  that  at  first  assigned  to  it." 

Such  was  evidently  the  design  of  King  Louis  Philippe, 
when,  having  restored  Versailles  with  infinite  skill  and  pains, 
and  at  a  vast  expense,  he  devoted  it  thenceforth  to  the  glory 
of  France  and  the  service  of  the  people,  with  whom  that 
sentiment  is  most  predominant. 

We  also,  in  our  humble  task  of  offering  some  cursory  no- 
tices of  the  restored  palace  to  the  reader's  observation,  wish- 
ing to  appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  scene  before  we  enumerate  in  detail  its  points  of  interest, 
shall  best  carry  out  our  design  by  adopting  the  remarks  of  a 
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foreign  author,*  who  thus  eloquently  describes  the  impres- 
sions made  by  a  visit  to  Versailles : 

"  How  many  revolutions  separate  the  Versailles  of  1858 
from  the  Versailles  of  1681 !  How  astonished  would  these 
vast  dwellings  be,  if  they  could  return,  in  thought  and  re- 
membrance, back  to  their  first  days  of  grandeur,  when  there 
was  in  this  place,  now  laden  with  stone  and  marbles,  nothing 
"but  ancient  trees !  Henri  IV.  came  there  to  rouse  the  stag ; 
Louis  XIII.  quitted  the  oaks  of  Saint  G-ermain  for  the  woods 
of  Versailles  ;  and  when  night  surprised  him,  the  king  slept 
in  a  neighbouring  windmill,  little  suspecting  that  not  far 
from  this  humble  shelter  would  rise  a  palace  sufficiently 
capacious  to  contain  the  greatest  king  and  the  greatest 
century  of  France. 

"  At  last,  in  1660,  the  real  king  of  the  chateau  of  Ver- 
sailles— he  who  was  to  raise  these  walls,  and  people  them 
with  guests  of  talent  and  genius — Louis  XIV.,  appeared,  and 
at  his  command  this  immense  chaos  was  replaced  by  a  mag- 
nificence full  of  art  and  taste ;  in  vain  did  nature,  and  the 
situation  of  the  place,  and  the  sterility  of  the  ground,  seem 
to  present  so  many  invincible  obstacles  to  the  will  of  the 
young  monarch.  Headed  by  Louis  XIV.,  a  council  of  clever 
men  assembled  to  erect  these  superb  dwellings.  Mansard 
raised  the  ceilings  which  Lebrun  covered  with  masterpieces ; 
Le  Notre  laid  out  the  gardens,  and  spread  through  the  barren 
earth  whole  rivers,  turned  from  their  natural  course  by  an 
army  of  workmen ;  Girardon  and  Le  Puget  peopled  the 
shores,  the  groves,  the  watery  grottos,  with  a  variety  of 
nymphs,  tritons,  and  satyrs,  with  all  the  gods  of  mythology. 

"  "When,  at  last,  the  palace  was  built  and  worthy  of  the 
king,  Louis  XIV.,  Colbert,  the  great  Conde,  all  the  leaders 
of  the  seventeenth  century  took  possession  of  it,  as  of  their 
natural  dwelling,  and  with  them  all  the  great  minds  of  that 
fine  epoch,  the  kings  of  thought  and  of  poetry :  nor  must  we 
forget  other  powers,  who  saw  at  their  feet  the  kings  as  well 
as  the  poets  ;  Henrietta  of  England  and  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Valliere,  Madame  de  Montespan  and  Anne  of  Austria. 
Poetry  and  military  glory  inaugurated  the  chateau  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  Louis  XIV.,  the  king  of  every  kind  of  grace  and 

*  The  American  in  Paris. 
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elegance,  the  all-powerful  monarch,  who  had,  in  himself,  the 
sentiment  of  every  grandeur,  had  made  of  this  palace  the  only 
asylum  which  he  considered  worthy  of  his  glory  and  his  love, 
the  only  shelter  of  his  labours  and  of  the  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions of  his  old  age,  so  abounding  with  grandeur  and  melan- 
choly. His  whole  life,  his  brilliant  youth,  his  middle  age, 
his  decline — those  last  rays  of  the  sun — were  passed  within 
these  walls. 

"Beautiful  gardens,  fountains,  marbles,  bronzes, old  orange- 
trees  covered  with  flowers,  extensive  lawns  trod  by  so  many 
kings,  so  many  queens,  so  many  ambassadors,  so  many  holy 
bishops,  so  many  profane  beauties,  royalty  of  former  days, 
whose  track  can  be  so  easily  followed  in  these  magnificent 
gardens,  it  is  impossible  to   salute  you  with  indifference ! 
Every  step  taken  in  these  dark  alleys  is  a  remembrance,  every 
apartment  in  this  funeral  castle  is  an  elegy.     In  vain  are 
these  splendid  walls  covered  with  new  paintings;  in  vain 
are  they  laden  with  bas-reliefs  and  emblems ;  in  vain  do  all 
kinds  of  statues  stand  erect  in  the  splendid  galleries, — you 
breathe  in  these  magnificent  places  an  undefinable  odour  of 
death.     Here  is  the  solemn  chamber  in  which  the  king  of  the 
great  century  died ;  nothing  is  altered,  or  rather,  everything 
has  been  restored  to  its  place;  the  bed  is  hung  with  the 
drapery  embroidered  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  ;  the  portrait 
of  *  Madame,'    Henrietta  of  England,  for  whom  so  many 
tears  were  shed,  smiles,  as  in  former  days,  with  her  calm, 
tender  smile.     The  golden  railing  is  closed  ;  upon  the  prie- 
Dieu  lies  the  king's  prayer-book;  the  quilt,  divided  in  two 
pieces,  has  been  found  again,  one  half  in  Germany,  the  other 
in  Italy ;  the  paintings  on  each  side  of  the  bed  represent  a 
1  Holy  Family,'  by  Raphael,  and  a  c  Saint  Cecilia,'  by  Do- 
menichino  ;  the  ceiling  is  by  Paul  Veronese ;  it  was  taken  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  from  the  gallery  of  the  Council  of 
Ten.     The  portraits  over  the  doors  are  by  Vandyke.    Never 
was  the  royal  chamber  more  splendid  and  more  brilliant.   If, 
at  a  short  distance,  you  open  that  door,  what  an  austere  re- 
treat do  you  behold  !     There  knelt  Louis  XIV.  at  the  feet  of 
his  confessor,  when  induced  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  to  assume  at  least  the  semblance  of  religion. 
In  that  other  room,  which  has  preserved  a  funeral  aspect,  in 
spite  of  its  laughing  pictures,  died,  not  without  pain  or  with- 
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out  regret,  the  king  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  king  of 
Voltaire  and  of  Diderot — Louis  XV .  Look  around  you ;  you 
are  in  the  midst  of  his  mistresses ;  what  beauties,  what  grace, 
what  intelligence,  what  smiles !  and  at  the  end  of  these  feasts, 
this  delirium,  this  love  ....  what  an  abyss,  what  a  fright- 
ful gulf  into  which  to  fall ! 

"  Thus  in  this  long  journey  through  the  splendours  of  the 
old  palace  of  Versailles,  you  pass  from  triumph  to  defeat, 
from  royalty  to  nothingness  !  This  king,  so  young,  so  bril- 
liant— adored  more  than  a  god — the  same  powerful  being 
who  walked  in  these  magnificent  gardens  to  the  sound  of  so 
many  murmuring  fountains — see  him  extended  upon  his 
death-bed !  Of  all  these  kings,  the  last,  the  most  upright, 
and  the  best,  where  will  you  find  him  ?  beneath  the  hand  of 
the  executioner !  Vanity,  vanity !  .  .  .  .  Buin  is  there ;  the 
palace  of  Versailles  may  be  filled  with  paintings,  but  to  re- 
store life  to  it  is  impossible.  Look,  look !  they  tell  us  this  is  the 
(Eil-de-Boeuf ;  the  (Eil-de-Boeuf,  that  saloon  where  waited  in 
respectful  attention  all  the  men  of  the  great  century.  "What 
a  melancholy  silence  after  so  many  brilliant  sounds  !  Where 
are  you,  ye  kings  of  French  mind  and  genius,  Bossuet, 
Corneille,  La  Fontaine,  Moliere,  Despreaux  ?  All  around, 
you  see  emblems,  ciphers,  busts,  paintings,  shadows,  dreams ! 
I  am  in  the  chapel,  and  I  ask  if  Father  Bourdaloue,  if  Mas- 
sillon  is  not  coming,  if  the  king  and  Madame  de  Maintenon 
will  keep  us  waiting  long?  Father  Bourdaloue  will  not 
come,  Massillon  will  not  come,  King  Louis  XIV.  is  no  more, 
even  in  his  leaden  tomb  at  Saint  Denis  ;  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  has  left  the  world !  And  yet  everything  is  ready  for 
their  reception.  All  the  magnificence  of  the  chapel  has  been 
restored  to  its  primitive  brilliancy.  There  you  will  still  find, 
as  in  their  novelty,  the  twenty-eight  stone  statues  ;  the  high 
altar  is  of  marble  and  bronze,  the  walls  are  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs,  the  king's  pew  and  Madame  de  Maintenon' s  pew  have 
preserved  their  windows  surrounded  by  paintings ;  the  vaulted 
roof  still  bears  a  masterpiece  by  Coypel ;  and  finally,  after 
having  been  violently  torn  from  it,  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis 
XIV.  are  again  seen  kneeling  on  each  side  of  the  altar, 
placing  France  beneath  the  protection  of  the  holy  Virgin. 
Ah !  how  one  single  man  of  the  great  century  would  fill  this 
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silence,  would  animate  these  solitudes  !     How  readily  would 
people  then  believe  in  this  magnificent  restoration ! 

"  But  no,  the  animation,  the  brilliancy,  the  life  of  these 
royal  dwellings  have  been  replaced  by  motionless  statues,  by 
paintings  without  name,  by  a  brilliant  collection  of  all  kinds 
of  recitals,  equally  before  and  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  truth  is,  that  having  raised  this  palace  for  his  own  per- 
sonal grandeur,  Louis  XIV.  never  dreamed  that  this  spot 
could  ever  shelter  any  other  majesty  than  the  King  of 
France.  He  had  in  himself  a  deep  feeling  of  the  greatness 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  he  would  have  died  of  grief  if 
he  could  have  foreseen  that  one  day  this  royal  house,  which 
was  one  of  the  beautiful  works  of  his  youth — the  cradle  of  his 
children — would  be  thoroughly  overturned  by  an  enraged 
populace.  No,  certainly,  this  Chateau  de  Versailles  was  not 
intended  for  such  ravages.  Such  turf  had  not  been  laid 
around  these  sparkling  waters  to  be  trodden  down  by  the 
stamping  of  the  people ;  these  statues  were  not  made  to  be 
pitilessly  broken — these  aged  trees,  the  venerable  shadow  of 
which  filled  the  garden — he  who  planted  them  with  his  royal 
hands  little  suspected  that  the  day  would  come  when  they 
would  be  torn  up  like  so  many  frail  rushes.  When  once  the 
royalty  of  France  had  been  hunted  from  these  dwellings, 
when  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  dauphin  had  been  led  to 
Paris,  to  die  there,  the  palace  of  Versailles  ought  to  have 
crumbled  into  dust,  as  a  useless  and  valueless  thing. 

"  Magnificent  amongst  all  the  royal  dwellings,  the  Chateau 
de  Versailles  had  been  arranged  for  the  express  purpose  of 
affording  a  suitable  shelter  to  French  royalty,  as  King 
Louis  XIV.  understood  it.  Just  as  he  said,  '  the  State  is 
myself,'  the  sovereign  master  of  so  many  millions  of  men 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  say,  '  Versailles  is  the  whole  of 
my  reign.'  It  was,  indeed,  the  whole  of  his  reign,  for  the 
life  of  the  king  and  the  fortune  of  France  had  been  employed 
in  raising  these  walls,  in  planting  these  gardens,  in  forcibly 
leading  to  this  dry  ground  sparkling  fountains !  Amidst  this 
long  succession  of  stones  cut  with  a  golden  chisel,  sur- 
rounded by  all  his  children,  all  his  gentlemen,  all  his  poets, 
all  his  captains,  all  the  beauties  of  his  court,  the  king  led  a 
truly  royal  life — an  endless  representation  of  every  day  and 
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every  hour.  In  this  place,  the  grandeur  of  which  astonishes 
you,  met  all  the  reports  of  the  age,  all  the  feelings  of  kings, 
all  the  hopes  of  nations.  It  was  the  centre  of  everything ; 
thence  issued  all  the  movements  of  this  great  kingdom.  So 
long  a  reign  in  such  a  long  succession  of  royal  dwellings ! — 
such  beautiful  walks,  under  those  trees,  where  Moliere  com- 
posed the  most  delightful  scenes  of  his  comedies ! — such  long 
hunts  in  these  woods  which  the  great  and  little  Mews  filled 
with  their  magnificence ! — the  Tapis  vert ! — and  the  groves 
which  surround  it — and  the  Orangery  at  the  foot  of  the 
chateau — and  the  basin  of  Neptune — and  the  marble  court ! 
"Who  would  dare  attempt  to  describe  all  ?  Who  would  wish  to 
do  so  ?  Well !  this  would  be  precisely  the  whole  history  of  a 
century,  the  whole  history  of  a  monarchy  which  finishes,  as 
the  old  fairy  tales  used  to  begin,  '  There  was  once  upon  a 
time  a  king  and  a  queen  !' 

"  It  was  on  June  10,  1839,  that  King  Louis  Philippe  I., 
seeing  his  task  accomplished,  and  wishing  the  whole  of 
Prance  to  partake  in  the  power  and  brilliancy  of  his 
triumph,  invited,  to  inaugurate  the  palace  of  Versailles,  all 
those  men  in  Paris  who  were  distinguished  in  politics,  in  the 
army,  or  in  any  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  war.  This  fete  of 
June  10  has  left — even  in  France,  where  everything  is  for- 
gotten— lasting  remembrances.  People  asked  themselves 
how,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
cares,  and  so  much  business,  the  king  had  been  able  to 
repair  this  immense  ruin  ?  At  his  voice,  the  sleeping  palace 
of  Versailles  had  arisen;  the  folding-doors  opened  as  if 
Louis  XIV.  was  expected.  Louis  Philippe  had  said  to  the 
palace  of  Versailles,  *  Open  your  gates,  you  are  the  property 
of  France.'  And  thus,  for  the  space  of  four  years,  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  this  palace,  which  is  larger  than  a  city, 
in  the  foundations  or  beneath  the  roofs,  within  the  walls, 
beyond  the  walls,  into  the  most  obscure  corners  or  the  most 
splendid  saloons,  this  indefatigable  king  carried  his  fortune, 
his  labour,  his  will,  his  historical  science,  his  admiration  for 
all  the  illustrious  names,  his  respect  for  all  the  acquired  glo- 
ries, his  boundless  devotion,  his  profound  and  sincere  admira- 
tion for  all  which  constitutes  the  history  of  France. 

"Most  certainly,  to  build  the  palace  of  Versailles,  to  plant 
these  gardens,  to  bring  fountains  on  to  this  barren  plain,  to 
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shelter  beneath  these  shadows  a  whole  nation  of  statues, 
worthily  to  employ  Mansard,  and  Lebrun,  and  Le  Notre, 
and  Puget,  and  Coysevox,  so  many  illustrious  artists  who 
died  at  this  labour ;  to  spend  more  than  a  thousand  millions 
of  francs  in  accomplishing  this  impossible  wonder ;  to  sum- 
mon to  his  aid  all  the  power,  all  the  genius,  all  the  money, 
of  which  the  greatest  king  in  the  world  could  dispose — was 
very  difficult ;  but  yet  I  do  not  think  this  work  of  the  erec- 
tion of  Versailles  can  be  compared  to  the  task  of  that  king 
who  undertook  to  save  this  immense  palace  from  its  silent, 
inevitable  ruin. 

"  At  the  present  day,  then,  the  palace  of  Versailles  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  museum.  Louis  "XIV.  is  confined  to 
some  few  of  his  saloons,  and  to  his  sleeping  room  ;  it  is  no 
longer  he  who  fills  with  his  majesty  the  dwellings  which  he 
erected.  He  is  no  longer  alone — he  is  surrounded  by  all 
the  dynasties,  by  all  the  royalties,  and  even  by  all  the  revo- 
lutions of  Trance.  Anywhere  but  in  the  palace  of  Versailles 
it  is  a  collection  which  would  not  be  devoid  of  grandeur. 
All  the  epochs  of  Prance  are  represented  in  this  succession 
of  paintings,  some  of  which  are  worthy  of  the  artists  who  have 
signed  them,  while  the  greatest  number  evince  the  haste  and 
mediocrity  of  the  moment.  Fabulous  times  are  not  forgotten 
here.  France,  the  Gauls,  even  the  Eomans,  have  their  place 
in  this  medley ;  Charlemagne  appears  in  it  with  his  dynasty 
of  feeble  monarchs;  every  commencement,  every  origin, 
every  people,  is  painted  upon  these  walls,  which  are  asto- 
nished at  so  many  anachronisms.  The  feudal  barons,  the 
knights  of  the  Crusades,  pontiffs,  ministers,  abbots,  all  have 
their  place  on  this  vast  page  of  a  unique  book,  upon  which 
was  formerly  written  the  unique  praise  of  Louis  XIV. 
Farther  on,  Francis  I.  appears  to  you,  surrounded  by  his 
brilliant  escort,  and  leading  by  the  hand  that  beautiful  six- 
teenth century,  which  could  not  be  conquered  and  surpassed, 
except  by  the  following  one. 

"  But  let  us  return  to  our  account  of  the  inauguration  of 
Versailles.  All  the  curious  ones  who  had  been  invited  to 
witness  it  were  transported  with  joy  and  pride.  They 
arrived  one  after  the  other,  or  several  at  the  same  time  ;  but 
immediately  upon  their  entrance  into  the  court  of  honour, 
their  attention  was  excited.    The  first  who  welcome  you  are 
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the  great  men  of  Eranee — Bayard,  Duguesclin,  Turenne, 
Conde,  Louis  XIV.  on  horseback.  Arrived  at  the  marble 
court,  the  king's  guests  alighted:  they  saluted  with  their 
first  look  and  their  first  respect  the  kings  and  warriors  of 
the  first  race,  epitaphs,  sounds  of  war,  tombs,  galleries,  to 
which  time  has  not  yet  given  that  funeral  tint  which  time 
alone  can  find  upon  its  pallet  of  dust  and  ashes.  They 
stopped  with  enthusiastic  delight  before  that  peasant  girl, 
Joan  of  Arc,  at  once  a  warrior  and  a  shepherdess,  with  the 
countenance  of  a  woman,  and  the  courage  and  the  arm  of  a 
hero.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  masterpiece  of  the  museum  at 
Versailles — a  marble  doubly  popular,  from  the  name  of  the 
heroine,  and  from  the  name  of  the  royal  sculptress. 

"  They  continued  their  course,  marching  from  triumph  to 
triumph,  stopping  before  the  celebrated  engagements,  ad- 
miring at  their  ease  the  great  Emperor  in  his  different  for- 
tunes, in  his  various  characters ;  to-day  crowned  by  the  Pope, 
to-morrow  marrying  the  granddaughter  of  the  Caesars,  after- 
wards conquered  and  a  captive,  but  soon  leaving  his  island 
and  returning  like  a  conqueror  to  his  kingdom  of  a  Hundred 
Days,  and  again  defeated  for  the  last  time,  and  losing  himself 
in  the  infinity  of  his  misfortune  and  his  glory.  It  must  have 
been  an  interesting  sight,  the  day  the  museum  was  opened, 
to  watch  the  old  soldiers — the  invalided  marshals,  wounded 
on  every  field  of  battle — walking  slowly,  silent,  but  not  un- 
moved witnesses,  crossing  with  a  weary  step  this  museum, 
or  rather  this  field  of  war,  melted  even  to  tears  at  the  sight 
of  their  ancient  triumphs,  seeking  themselves  in  the  fight, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  their  eagles  and  their  Emperor ;  so 
proud  and  so  happy  to  find  themselves  occupying  their 
position  of  twenty  years  ago,  in  this  unequalled  assemblage 
of  all  royalties,  all  nations,  and  all  principles  !  There  were 
some  among  these  old  heroes  who  had  not  walked  for  ten 
years,  but  who  stood  erect  again  at  this  smell  of  gunpowder. 
They  returned  to  their  happy  days  of  encamping  and  priva- 
tion. They  again  saw  Toulon  surrendering  beneath  the 
cannon  directed  by  that  short  young  man  of  pale  complexion 
and  fiery  eye ;  they  ascended  the  heights  of  Mount  Saint 
Bernard,  dragging  the  artillery ;  they  descended  into  Italy, 
amidst  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  orange-trees  and  the  roses  ; 
they  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  on  those  plains  laden  with  sand, 
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at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids,  they  contemplated  with  a  smile 
the  four  thousand  years  which  returned  their  look  with 
alarm. 

"  How  many  little  imperceptible  dramas  must  have  passed 
this  first  day  in  the  palace  of  Versailles !  "While  the  anti- 
quarian joyfully  deciphered  the  old  inscriptions  on  the  old 
statues ;  while  the  Emperor's  soldier  marched  with  a  rapid 
step  in  the  suite  of  his  Emperor ;  while  political  men  pon- 
dered the  different  scenes  of  parliamentary  history,  so  filled 
with  unexpected  incidents,  alarms,  murders,  and  resistances 
— the  calmest  minds — those  happy  egoists  for  whom  the 
glory  of  arms  is  but  a  vain  sound,  power  a  useless  force, 
courage  a  glorious  peril,  and  victory  a  foolish  parade — lost 
themselves  in  their  meditations  upon  the  clever  minds  which 
France  has  produced.  These  latter  said  in  a  low  voice,  that 
the  greatest  victory  was  not  worth  so  much  as  a  beautiful 
poem,  that  they  would  give  Charlemagne  for  Regnier,  and 
the  Capitulaires  for  Malherbe's  ode  to  Du  Perier.  They 
stopped  by  instinct  before  the  great  masters,  Rabelais,  Mon- 
taigne, Corneille  ;  or  perhaps,  more  advanced,  they  regarded 
with  affection  Boileau,  Eenelon,  Bossuet,  Racine ;  or  else 
they  saluted  Montesquieu,  "Voltaire,  Le  Sage,  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau. Noble  palace !  the  asylum  of  every  kind  of  glory 
and  every  kind  of  poetry !  The  young  men  in  the  first 
ardour  of  youth  saw,  in  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV.,  only 
Louis  XV.,  that  handsome  king  of  so  much  wit,  care- 
lessness, composure,  and  courage  !  They  followed  the 
perfumed  footsteps  of  the  royal  lover  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour ;  they  did  not  even  recoil  before  Madame  du 
Barry,  that  insolent  but  fascinating  power ;  they  were  in 
ecstasies  before  all  these  effeminate  beauties,  these  somewhat 
manufactured  graces,  these  young  heroes  of  Eontenoi,  who 
wore  their  swords  and  their  ruffles  with  so  becoming  an  air. 
Some  were  the  partisans  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Queen  of 
Erance,  the  admirable  daughter  of  Germany,  the  queen  of 
such  distinguished  courage  and  resignation ;  others,  leaping 
the  seventeenth  century,  proclaimed  Diana  of  Poitiers  the 
belle  amongst  beauties ;  there  were  some  who  adored  the 
Queen  of  Navarre ;  others  among  the  merry  historians  who 
form  an  isolated  school,  maintained  that  Catherine  de  Medicis 
was  a  much  calumniated  queen,  and  highly  prized  her  flying 
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squadron  ;  each  one  chose  his  favourite  king  among  so  many 
monarchs ;  this  one,  Francis  I.,  Bayard's  king  ;  that  one, 
Louis  XI.,  the  friend  of  the  people ;  a  third,  Louis  XII., 
who  was  their  '  father ;'  there  were  some  who  discovered 
good  qualities  in  that  negligent,  whimsical  monarch,  Louis 
XIII. ;  others  were  passionate  admirers  of  Henri  IV.,  and 
would  even  say  to  him,  '  Sire,  your  mistress  is  my  queen.' 
And  finally — for  all  the  royalties  of  France  are  permitted 
and  acknowledged  with  the  most  courageous  loyalty  in  the 
museum  of  Versailles — some,  in  their  respectful  emotion, 
paused  before  the  '  Eeturn  of  Louis  XVIII.,'  before  the 
'  Coronation  of  Charles  X.,'  before  the  portrait  of  the  Dau- 
phiness,  and  there  was  in  their  looks  less  of  reproach  than  of 
pity,  regard,  and  interest. 

"  But  do  you  see — beyond,  under  that  verdant  horizon  of 
the  great  trees,  at  the  very  end  of  the  Tapis  Vert,  farther 
than  the  canal  which  serves  as  a  mirror  to  all  this  royal  mag- 
nificence— do  you  see  that  house  of  such  smiling  aspect  ? 
Certainly,  by  the  side  of  the  Versailles  of  Louis  XIV.  the  Petit 
Trianon  would  attract  but  a  small  portion  of  the  attention 
and  respect  of  men.  And  yet  what  delightful  associations 
recal  to  us  that  small  park,  those  beautifully  simple  walls ! 
To  this  turf  which  she  pressed  with  so  light  a  step,  the  Queen 
of  France  came  to  forget  the  ennui  and  the  etiquette  of  royal 
majesty.  Once  at  the  Petit  Trianon,  the  lovely  queen  felt 
more  happy.  All  her  diadem  was  the  flowers  of  her  garden ; 
she  held,  with  a  joyous  hand,  the  light  crook  ;  in  this  dairy 
of  white  marble,  she  herself  prepared — with  such  delightful 
awkwardness — the  milk  of  her  cows !  Poor  queen !  how 
much  she  must  afterwards  have  regretted  the  sun,  the  waters, 
the  flowers,  the  cream,  and  the  strawberries,  the  sheep  and 
the  heifers  of  the  Petit  Trianon. 

"  For  myself,  it  appears  to  me  that  I  see  her  still  in  these 
sweet  spots,  so  gladdened  by  her  royal  beauty.  The  birds 
in  the  yoke-elm  trees  still  sing  of  the  Queen  of  France ;  the 
swans  of  the  basin  seek  her,  as  they  skim,  with  timid  wing, 
these  peaceful  shores  ;  it  is  on  her  balcony  in  the  evening, 
when  the  moon  is  veiled  by  some  cloud  from  Paris — it  is  on 
the  balcony  of  the  Petit  Trianon  that  the  light  and  sacred 
shadow  rests  by  preference.     Trianon  by  the  side  of  Ver- 
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sailles  is  the  garland  of  flowers  placed  upon  the  Giants' 
Staircase. 

"  I  know  not  how  to  tell  you  all  the  enjoyment  of  this  day, 
passed  amid  so  much  splendour  and  so  many  imposing  recol- 
lections. I  saw  at  once  all  these  things,  the  past  and  the 
present,  the  palace  and  the  gardens,  history  and  poetry, 
Christian  eloquence  and  profane  love  ;  palace,  groves,  flowers, 
gardens,  marble  basins,  statues  of  stone  and  bronze,  fantas- 
tical fountains,  brilliant  jets,  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  all  the 
divinities  of  fable,  the  dancing  satyr,  the  intoxicated  Bac- 
chant, the  rapacious  Danae,  the  superb  Juno,  and  the  tearful 
Latona,  all  pass  around  you  to  the  sound  of  aerial  music ;  all 
the  things,  and  especially  all  the  men  who  have  ever  existed, 
an  immense  tornado  of  things  magnificent  and  sublime  .  .  . 
and  you  remain,  overwhelmed  as  it  were,  in  silent  contem- 
plation. 

"  Versailles !  Versailles !  now,  thanks  to  these  railroads, 
become  one  of  the  faubourgs  of  Paris,  why  has  the  city 
remained  deserted !  "Why  this  profound  silence  in  the 
streets  ?  Why  these  houses  which  you  would  say  were  in- 
habited by  phantoms,  these  gardens,  in  which  you  will 
neither  find  the  footstep  of  the  child  nor  that  of  the  old 
man  ?  Ah !  these  ruins  alarm  the  vulgar ;  these  long  re- 
membrances of  the  ancient  monarchy  frighten  even  the  phi- 
losophers. Versailles  is  no  longer  anything  but  a  place  to 
visit.  Each  wishes  to  come  here,  no  one  will  remain !  I  have 
myself  been  witness  to  this  eagerness  of  the  Parisians  to  fly 
before  all  these  phantoms. 

"  Night  was  yet  distant,  it  was  the  hour  when  all  the  waters 
of  the  garden  were  slackened,  the  sun  was  less  ardent,  the 
tree  fresher,  the  turf  more  green,  the  water  clearer.  Beyond 
these,  at  the  very  end  of  the  lake,  where  recommence  the 
melodious  murmurs  of  the  nightingale  saddened  by  the  crowd, 
in  these  gravelled  alleys,  where,  with  a  little  respect  and  pity, 
it  would  be  easy  to  find  again  so  many  noble  footsteps,  I 
imagined  I  saw  the  whole  ancient  court  promenading  in  its 
most  magnificent  attire.  It  was  not  a  vision  !  they  were  all 
there,  the  kings,  the  princes,  the  Condes,  the  Turennes,  the 
Bossuets.  Tes,  it  was  indeed  the  court  of  the  greatest  king 
in  the  universe.     I  saw  in  the  distance  the  sparkling  of  the 
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golden  embroidery,  the  colours  of  the  velvet,  the  steel  of  the 
swords,  the  jewellery  of  the  ladies  added  to  the  whiteness  of 
their  bare  shoulders,  the  feathers  waving  upon  the  brown  locks 
agitated  by  the  evening  wind !  Oh,  how  I  longed  to  see  the 
blue  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  or  the  proud  look 

of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  or  Madame  de  Sevigne ! 

What  a  dazzling  apparition  !     It  seemed  to  me  that  all  who 
were  walking  in  the  palace  of  Versailles  were  as  much  fasci- 
nated as  I  was,  when  suddenly  I  saw  the  whole  crowd  rush- 
ing, in  the  greatest  haste,  out  of  the  gardens.   If  they  ran  so 
quickly,  it  was  because  the  railroad  called  them.     Singular 
people!     They  will  obey  no  one,  and  yet  they  have  been 
vanquished  by  the  necessity  of  arriving  with  punctuality  at 
the  hour  of  departure.     Every  moment  immense  convoys 
started  to  return  and  set  out  again  with  a  new  load.    Several 
travellers  directed  their  course,  on  foot,  towrards  that  delight- 
ful wood  which  separates  Ville  d'Avray  from  Saint  Cloud, 
glancing  over  all  the  neighbouring  heights,  covered   with 
their  white  houses.     In  such  beautiful  weather,  on  such  a 
lovely  night,  through  these  fresh  paths  which  seem  to  sing, 
the  road  is  not  long ;  and  finally,  if  the  dust  annoys  you,  if 
you  are  thirsty,  have  you  not,  to  refresh  you  at  the  end  of 
the  road,  the  two  sparkling  fountains  of  the  Place  Louis 
XV.  ?     It  is  a  whole  river  which  falls  and  precipitates  itself 
into  these  basins  of  marble  and  gold.     Would  you  not  say 
they  were  the  jets  d'eau  of  Versailles  ?    Where  will  you  find 
a  more  marvellous  collection  of  naiads,  of  marine  monsters 
with  open  mouths  from  which  spout  streams  of  water,  of 
caprices  of  bronze  and  marble  !    On  the  top  of  these  inverted 
basins  glides  silently  the  slender  shadow  of  the  obelisk ;  the 
clear  water  distils  like  a  beneficent  dew  in  sonorous  drops  ; 
the  bitumen  of  two  different  colours  extends  its  fine  carpet 
beneath  your  feet ;  the  lamps  throw  to  a  distance  the  bril- 
liancy of  a  fete.     The  tree,  a  shade  itself,  is  lost  in  the 
shadow ;  the  sun  sets  quietly  between  the  two  arms  of  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  which  lulls  it  to  sleep  as  a  nurse  lulls  off 
her  child.     What  a  delightful  and  well-filled  day !  what  a 
beautiful  domain  !  what  an  interesting  visit !   Tou  go  by  the 
railroad,  you  halt  upon  the  steps  of  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
and,  on  the  same  evening,  you  may  bathe  your  burning  fore- 
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head  in  the  basin  of  this  lively  and  beautiful  fountain, 
which  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  protects  with  its  shadow  and  its 
majesty." 

Inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene  by  the  preceding  re- 
marks, the  visitor  to  Versailles  will  now  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  services  of  a  friendly  guide  in  conducting  him 
through  the  labyrinth  of  its  courts  and  apartments,  and 
presenting  them  to  his  view  in  detail. 

In  1561  Versailles  was  a  small  village  in  the  midst  of  woods, 
to  which  the  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henri  IY.,  often  re- 
sorted to  hunt.  Subsequently  it  was  much  frequented  for  the 
like  purpose  by  Louis  XIII.,  who,  in  1624,  built  a  pavilion  as 
a  hunting-lodge.  A  few  years  later  he  purchased  some  land 
where  the  palace  now  stands,  with  the  old  castel  of  P.  de 
Grondy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  erected  a  small  chateau, 
which  has  grown  into  the  present  magnificent  palace.  That 
chateau,  built  of  red  brick,  consisted  of  a  central  pile,  with 
two  wings  and  four  pavilions ;  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  fosse, 
and  occupying  scarcely  more  space  than  the  inner  apart- 
ments which  now  surround  the  Cour  de  Marbre.  Louis 
XIV.,  in  1660,  becoming  tired  of  Saint  Germain,  conceived 
the  idea  of  converting  his  predecessor's  chateau  into  a 
splendid  palace ;  the  architect  Levau  was  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  design,  and  the  alterations  were  commenced 
in  1664.  The  monarch  had  determined  to  form  there  a  re- 
sidence worthy  of  the  court  he  meditated  establishing,  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  site,  only  stimulated  his  purpose.  Le  Notre  was  ordered 
to  lay  out  the  immense  gardens  and  parks ;  the  vast  terraces 
and  excavations  were  executed  at  an  incalculable  expense ; 
the  troops  not  engaged  in  war  were  ordered  to  assist,  and 
30,000  soldiers  were  more  than  once  simultaneously  employed 
on  the  works.  Water  was  required  to  be  brought  from  a 
great  distance  to  supply  the  reservoirs  and  fountains ;  and 
the  project  was  formed,  and  actually  commenced,  of  turning 
the  river  Eure  through  Versailles.  Beyond  the  gardens  a 
second  enclosure  was  formed,  called  the  Little  Park,  about 
four  leagues  in  circuit ;  and  beyond  this  still  was  the  third 
enclosure,  that  of  the  Great  Park,  measuring  twenty  leagues, 
and  including  numerous  villages. 
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The  expense  of  all  these  stupendous  undertakings  was  im- 
mense, and  has  been  variously  calculated ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, no  means  of  arriving  at  an  accurate  result ;  the  general 
belief  is,  that  the  building  and  decoration  of  the  palace  cost 
less  than  the  other  works,  and  that  nearly  forty  millions 
sterling  were  altogether  expended!  Every  encouragement 
was  given  to  persons  desirous  of  erecting  houses  in  the  town, 
and  a  large  population  and  an  elegant  city  gradually  rose 
round  the  royal  residence.  Levau  died  in  1670,  and  Jules 
Hardouin  Mansard,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Mansard,  was 
charged  with  the  continuation  of  the  works.  The  architect 
wished  to  destroy  all  that  remained  of  the  chateau  of  Louis 
XIII.,  and  to  construct  one  uniform  building ;  but  Louis 
XIV.  insisted  on  preserving  it  as  a  memento  of  his  father, 
and  therefore  only  allowed  him  to  make  alterations  in  the 
court,  and  to  surround  it  on  the  western  side  with  the  mag- 
nificent piles  of  building  forming  the  garden  front.  At  first 
only  the  central  part  was  erected,  containing  the  grand  apart- 
ments ;  then  the  southern  wing  for  the  younger  branches  of 
the  royal  family ;  and  at  length,  in  1685,  the  northern  one 
for  other  personages  of  the  court.  The  king  continued  to 
reside  at  Saint  Grermain  till  1681,  although  frequently  visiting 
Versailles ;  but  at  that  period  the  whole  court  removed  to 
the  new  palace.  Most  of  the  dependencies  were  erected 
about  this  time :  the  chapel,  however,  was  not  begun  till 
1699,  nor  finished  till  1710.  Under  Louis  XV.,  the  theatre, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  northern  wing,  was  begun  by  Gabriel, 
finished  by  Leroy,  and  inaugurated  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Dauphin,  Louis  XVI.,  in  1770.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
same  reign,  Grabriel  added  a  wing  and  pavilion  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  Cour  Eoyale  ;  there  was  an  idea  also  of 
building  across  the  courts  a  new  front  in  the  same  uniform 
style ;  but  Louis  XVI.  became  alarmed  at  the  expense,  and 
the  troubles  of  his  reign  soon  intervened.  The  corresponding 
pavilion,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Cour  Eoyale,  was  added 
by  Louis  XVIII.  after  the  ^Restoration.  Independently  of 
the  extensive  internal  changes  effected  by  King  Louis 
Philippe,  a  new  pile  of  building,  joining  the  chapel  and 
theatre,  has  been  added,  and  other  works  are  still  in  pro- 
gress. 

Prom  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  that  of  the  great  Eevo- 
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lution,  with  the  exception  of  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  1715-1722,  the 
court,  the  royal  family,  the  ministers,  and  the  various  public 
officers,  were  located  in  .the  palace  of  Versailles  and  its  de- 
pendencies. The  furniture  was  of  the  most  gorgeous  de- 
scription ;  the  ablest  painters  and  sculptors  of  France  had 
adorned  the  edifice,  which  contained,  besides,  a  large  collec- 
tion of  the  finest  objects  of  art  of  foreign  countries,  and  was 
all  that  might  be  expected  from  the  most  refined  and  luxu- 
rious court  of  Europe.  But  after  1792  the  palace  was  de- 
vastated, and  everything  movable  disposed  of  as  national  pro- 
perty. An  attempt  was  made  to  constitute  it  a  succursal 
house  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides ;  and  it  would  even  have 
been  sold  in  lots,  had  not  Napoleon  preserved  it  from  de- 
struction. The  estimated  expense  of  fifty  millions  of  francs 
for  its  restoration,  and  probably  considerations  of  policy, 
hindered  him  from  making  it  his  residence ;  but  he  repaired 
the  walls,  fountains,  &c,  and  restored  some  of  the  apart- 
ments. Louis  XVIII.,  who  had  some  idea  of  re-establishing 
his  court  in  the  palace,  was  stopped  by  similar  consi- 
derations, and  limited  his  expenditure  to  six  millions  of 
francs,  which  were  judiciously  employed  in  repairs  and 
alterations.  Things  remained  in  the  same  state  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  X.,  and,  as  already  observed,  it  was  reserved 
for  Louis  Philippe  to  give  a  new  destination  to  the  palace. 
Time  had  produced  its  revolution  in  opinion,  and  though 
Versailles  could  not  again  exist  under  the  conditions  of  the 
monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  became  the  concentration  of  all 
the  illustrious  names  of  France.  To  collect  the  inheritance 
of  all  her  glories,  and,  without  being  despoiled  of  the  type  of 
grandeur  now  passed  away,  to  be  clothed  with  other  grandeur, 
new  and  national,  was  a  destiny  not  less  splendid  or  august 
than  that  at  first  assigned  it.  On  the  one  hand,  King  Louis 
Philippe  not  only  removed  all  the  petty  internal  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  grand  conceptions  of  Louis  XIV.  had  in 
process  of  time  become  disfigured,  but  restored  the  painted 
ceilings,  gildings,  &c,  formed  new  galleries  and  saloons,  and 
improved  and  harmonised  the  whole  edifice ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  filled  it  with  an  immense  series  of  paintings, 
sculpture,  and  works  of  art,  illustrative  of  every  event  that 
has  reflected  honour  on  the  annals  of  France,  from  the  cradle 
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of  the  monarchy  down  to  his  own  times.  The  historical 
museum  thus  formed  is  without  a  parallel,  like  the  palace 
that  contains  it.  The  estimated  expense  of  what  was  done 
by  the  king  exceeded  fifteen  millions  of  francs. 

The  palace  is  approached  from  the  town  by  the  Place 
d'Armes,  800  feet  broad,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which,  flank- 
ing the  Avenue  de  Paris,  are  the  Royal  Stables,  erected  under 
Louis  XIV.,  by  J.  H.  Mansard.  They  present  semicircular 
fronts,  with  courts  enclosed  by  handsome  iron  railings,  and 
have  lofty  gateways,  ornamented  with  trophies  and  sculp- 
tured pediments ;  behind  are  large  courts  and  various  ranges 
of  buildings.  Those  to  the  north,  called  les  Grandes  Ecuries, 
contained  the  carriages  and  horses  of  the  royal  family; 
while  those  to  the  south,  called  les  Petites  Ecuries,  though 
of  the  same  size,  were  appropriated  to  the  royal  stud,  the 
grooms,  &c.  The  latter  are  now  a  cavalry  barrack.  The 
whole  afforded  accommodation  for  1000  horses.  The  riding- 
school  was  restored  in  1855  as  it  existed  under  Louis  XIV. 
The  Grand  Court,  380  feet  in  breadth,  is  separated  from  the 
Place  d'Armes  by  stone  parapets,  flanking  an  iron  railing, 
richly  charged  with  gilded  ornaments,  with  a  central  gate- 
way, surmounted  by  the  ancient  crown  and  shield  of  France 
with  the  three  fleurs  de  lis.  At  the  extremities  of  this 
railing  are  groups  of  figures  in  stone  ;  those  on  the  right  re- 
presenting France  victorious  over  Austria,  by  Marsay,  with 
the  statue  of  Peace ;  those  on  the  left,  Prance  victorious 
over  Spain,  by  Girardon,  with  the  figure  of  Abundance.  The 
court  itself  slopes  from  the  palace,  and  on  each  side  is  a  plain 
range  of  buildings,  erected  by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  use  of  the 
ministers.  In  front  of  those  stand  sixteen  marble  statues, 
twelve  of  which,  until  1837,  ornamented  the  Pont  de  la  Con- 
corde at  Paris.  Those  on  the  right  are  Richelieu,  Bayard, 
Colbert,  Jourdan,  Massena,  Tourville,  Duguay-Trouin,  and 
Turenne;  those  on  the  left  are  Suger,  Da  Guesclin,  Sully, 
Lannes,  Mortier,  Suffren,  Duquesne,  and  Conde.  In  the 
midst,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  court,  is  a  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIV. ;  the  figure  of  the  monarch  by  Petitot, 
that  of  the  horse,  which  was  originally  intended  for  a  statue 
of  Louis  XV.  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  by  Cartelier.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  statues  at  Versailles. 

Prom  this  point  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  three  ave- 
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nues  which  stretch  beyond  the  Place  d'Armes.  Beyond  the 
Grand  Court,  at  first  called  the  Cour  des  Ministres,  is  the 
Cour  Boy  ale,  which,  before  the  Eevolution,  was  separated 
from  it  by  an  iron  railing,  and  within  which  none  but  the 
carriages  of  royal  personages,  or  those  who  had  the  right  of 
bearing  certain  arms  on  their  equipages,  were  admitted.  On 
the  northern  side  of  this  are  a  wing  and  pavilion,  in  the 
Corinthian  style,  erected  by  Gabriel,  under  Louis  XV. ;  on 
the  southern  are  those  terminated  under  Louis  XVIIL 
The  friezes  of  the  pediments  surmounting  these  pavilions 
bear  the  inscription  which  announced  the  new  destination  of 
the  palace :  "  A  toutes  les  gloires  de  la  France."  After  this 
comes  the  Cour  de  Marbre,  surrounded  by  the  old  palace  of 
Louis  XIII.  All  this  part  of  the  edifice  is  of  red  brick ;  it 
is  only  two  stories  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  half- sloping 
roof.  The  whole  is  crowned  with  balustrades  and  sculpture, 
once  richly  gilt,  and  is  ornamented  with  vases,  trophies, 
busts,  and  statues.  The  busts,  nearly  all  of  white  marble, 
and  either  antique  or  imitations  of  the  antique,  are  eighty  in 
number,  and  are  placed  on  brackets  between  the  windows ; 
the  statues,  vases,  &c,  were  all  executed  by  the  most  cele- 
brated sculptors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  centre  is 
a  balcony  of  white  marble,  supported  by  eight  Doric  co- 
lumns, of  beautifully-coloured  marble ;  above  this  are  two 
recumbent  figures,  forming  a  kind  of  pediment,  and  support- 
ing a  clock — Mars,  sculptured  by  Marsy,  and  Hercules,  by 
Girardon.  The  dial-plate  of  this  clock  was  used  only  to 
mark  the  hour  of  the  last  king's  death,  which,  in  the  case  of 
Louis  XIV.,  was  announced  by  the  principal  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber,  who  came  out  on  the  balcony  below,  and, 
exclaiming  "  Le  roi  est  mort !"  broke  his  wand  of  office ;  he 
then  took  up  another,  and  cried  "  Vive  le  roi !"  The  pave- 
ment of  the  Cour  de  Marbre,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  was  formerly  much  more  elevated.  In  the  centre 
stood  a  beautiful  basin  and  fountain ;  and  the  court  itself 
was  often  used  by  Louis  XIV.  for  festivals  and  "masques." 
To  the  south  of  the  Cour  Eoyale,  a  small  court,  called  the 
Cour  des  Princes,  divides  the  wing  finished  by  Louis  XVIII. 
from  the  main  body  of  the  southern  wing  of  the  palace.  This 
wing  encloses  the  Cour  de  la  Surintendance,  so  called 
from  the  offices  that  once  occupied  its  eastern  side,  and 
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which  have  been  ceded  to  the  municipality  of  Versailles  for 
the  public  library,  &c. 

A  street  approaches  the  palace  on  this  side,  and  separates 
the  southern  wing  from  the  Grand  Commun,  a  vast  square 
building,  now  a  military  hospital,  substantially  built  of 
brick,  enclosing  a  square  court,  and  containing  one  thousand 
rooms,  in  which  no  fewer  than  three  thousand  persons  were 
lodged  when  the  court  resided  at  Versailles.  Having  been 
converted  into  a  manufactory  of  arms  in  1795,  the  entrance 
was  decorated  with  trophies  in  relief.  This  manufactory 
attained  the  highest  celebrity,  and  supplied  the  French 
army  annually  with  fifty  thousand  muskets.  In  1815  it  was 
stripped  and  devastated  by  the  Prussians.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  Cour  Eoyale  a  small  court  intervenes  between 
the  wing  built  by  Louis  XV.  and  the  chapel,  the  architec- 
ture of  which  is  remarkably  florid  and  elegant,  in  the  best 
style  of  the  preceding  age.  It  is  ornamented  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters  between  the  windows,  with  sculpture,  for- 
merly gilt,  and  a  balustrade,  crowned  by  twenty-eight 
statues.  The  external  dimensions  are  148  feet  by  75  in 
length  and  breadth,  with  an  altitude  of  90  feet.  The  height 
of  its  roof,  richly  edged  with  iron- work,  causes  this  building 
to  be  seen  over  the  palace  from  almost  every  side,  and  is 
said  to  have  resulted  from  a  design  of  the  architect  to  induce 
Louis  XIV.  to  raise  the  whole  palace  another  story. 

The  northern  wing  comprises  the  Cour  de  la  Bouche, 
where  the  kitchens  were,  and  the  Cour  du  Theatre ;  the  latter 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Salle  de  1' Opera,  the  exterior 
of  which  is  plain  and  massive.  Beyond  the  theatre  is  one  of 
the  great  reservoirs  which  supply  the  fountains.  The  eastern 
side  of  these  courts  is  formed  by  a  pile  of  building  of  elegant 
design,  and  harmonising  with  the  older  parts  of  the  palace, 
now  restored  ;  it  forms  one  side  of  a  wide  street,  to  the  east 
of  which  are  some  minor  dependencies  of  the  palace,  and 
another  reservoir.  The  Cour  de  la  Chapelle  and  the  Cour 
des  Princes  lead  each  into  the  gardens,  and  afford  access  to 
the  magnificent  western  front  of  the  palace — the  grandest 
specimen  of  that  style  in  Prance.  It  presents  a  large  pro- 
jecting mass  of  building,  with  two  immense  wings,  and  con- 
sists of  a  ground  floor,  first  floor,  of  the  Ionic  style,  and 
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attic.  The  wings,  the  southern  being  rather  the  longer  of 
the  two,  exceed  500  feet  in  length ;  the  central  front  is  320 
feet  long,  and  each  of  its  retiring  sides  260  feet ;  the  number 
of  windows  and  doors  is  375.  Although  of  great  perfection 
in  its  details,  and  remarkable  for  the  delicate  colour  of  the 
stone,  this  structure  has  been  justly  criticised  for  its  too 
great  length  and  uniformity.  Along  the  immense  extent  of 
the  facade  there  is  no  pediment,  no  pavilion,  or  other  salient 
object,  to  break  the  sameness,  except  peristyles  of  coupled 
Ionic  columns,  from  distance  to  distance.  These  peristyles 
are  fifteen  in  number,  and  above  each  are  placed,  over  the 
cornice,  allegorical  figures  in  stone,  of  good  execution.  The 
balustrade  which  crowns  the  edifice  was  formerly  sur- 
mounted by  vases  and  groups,  now  destroyed  by  time.  The 
best  view  of  this  front  is  obtained  from  either  end  of  the 
great  terrace,  and  of  the  whole  palace  from  the  heights  of 
Satory. 

We  are  now  about  to  enter  the  interminable  maze  of 
galleries,  corridors,  peristyles,  theatres,  chapels,  museums, 
stables,  &c,  composing  the  huge  pile  of  the  Palace  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  but  before  proceeding  to  notice  its  internal  arrange- 
ments, the  visitor  should  ,be  told  that  at  the  entrance 
of  the  palace,  near  the  chapel,  is  an  office  where  authorised 
guides,  very  useful  to  strangers,  may  be  hired  at  the  rate  of 
a  franc  an  hour,  and  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  inspect  the 
interior  without  being  annoyed  by  the  crowd,  visitors  should 
endeavour  to  be  at  the  palace  doors  by  eleven  o'clock,  the 
hour  of  opening.  By  leaving  Paris  at  nine,  full  time  will 
be  afforded  for  a  cursory  glance  at  the  exterior  previous  to 
entering  the  building.  It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  see 
the  Palace,  the  Park,  and  the  two  Trianons  on  the  same 
day ;  should,  therefore,  two  days  be  devoted  to  their  inspec- 
tion, we  should  advise  the  visitor  to  avail  himself  of  each 
railway  in  turn :  that  of  the  right  bank  (Rive  Droite)  on 
the  first  trip,  and  that  of  the  left  bank  (Rive  Gauche)  on 
the  second.  He  will  thus  be  enabled  to  obtain  two  mag- 
nificent views  of  Paris :  one  from  the  south  by  the  former 
line,  and  another  from  the  west  and  north-west  by  the  latter. 

The  Historical  Museum  is  the  first  to  be  visited.  The 
collections  comprised  under  this  general  denomination  may 
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be  divided  into  five  principal  sections:  1.  Historical  Pic- 
tures ;  2.  Portraits ;  3.  Busts  and  Statues ;  4.  Views  of 
Eoyal  Residences,  &c. ;  5.  The  Marine  Gallery.  The  histo- 
rical pictures  represent  the  great  battles,  military  and  naval, 
which  have  illustrated  the  arms  of  Prance  from  the  earliest 
periods,  the  most  remarkable  historical  events  in  the 
national  annals,  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.,  the  brilliant  epoch  of  1792,  the 
victories  of  the  Republic,  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  the 
principal  events  of  the  Empire,  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIIL, 
the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  portraits  comprise  the  sove- 
reigns fromPharamond  to  the  present  day,  the  grand-admirals, 
constables,  marshals,  and  celebrated  warriors  of  Prance,  with 
a  large  collection  of  persons  of  note  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
The  busts  and  statues  also  represent  a  great  number  of  illus- 
trious personages,  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  monarchy ; 
and  a  supplementary  series  is  to  be  found,  elucidating  the 
history  of  Prance,  in  the  medals  and  coins.  The  views  of 
royal  residences  have  a  particular  value,  as  representing 
edifices  many  of  which  no  longer  exist,  and  as  illustrating 
the  costumes,  &c,  of  past  times.  To  arrange  these  collec- 
tions chronologically  was  found  to  be  impossible,  from  the 
nature  of  the  locality,  the  sizes  of  the  pictures,  &c. ;  the 
classes,  therefore,  just  enumerated,  have  been  kept  toge- 
ther, as  far  as  was  compatible,  and  each  of  them  may  be  ex- 
amined separately,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  rest.  Addi- 
tions to  this  gigantic  and  splendid  museum  are  being  con- 
stantly made. 

The  interior  of  the  northern  wing  has  not  undergone  so 
much  change  as  that  of  other  parts  of  the  palace.  An 
enumeration  of  the  personages  who  have  resided  in  it  will 
suffice  to  show  that  it  possesses  much  interest.  Standing 
in  part  on  the  site  of  the  Pontaine  de  Tethys,  immortalised 
by  La  Pontaine,  it  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Duke  de  Berry, 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  successively  by  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  elected  King  of  Poland  in  1697,  the  Due  du  Maine, 
son  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  beautiful  Marquise  de  Thianges,  sister 
of  Madame  de  Montespan,  Marshal  Villars,  and  the  Duke 
de  Saint  Simon,  author  of  the  celebrated  Memoirs.  In  after 
times  the  ground  floor  was  partly  occupied  by  the  Prince  de 
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Conde,  who  commanded  the  army  of  emigrants  during  the 
Revolution  ;  and  the  first  floor  by  the  Dukes  of  Angouleme 
and  of  Berry,  sons  of  Charles  X.  It  was  in  the  room  of  this 
story,  immediately  adjoining  the  vestibule  of  the  chapel,  that 
the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  was  arrested  for  the  affair  of  the  famous 
necklace  which  had  so  fatal  an  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
Marie  Antoinette  and  her  court.  The  Historical  Museum 
is  entered  from  the  ground  floor  vestibule  of  the  chapel,  on 
the  side  fronting  the  gardens.  The  walls  are  adorned  with 
an  allegorical  alto-relievo,  representing  Louis  XIV.  crossing 
the  Rhine  at  Tolhuis  in  1672. 

The  Salle  de  V  Opera,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
northern  wing,  is  approached  by  a  staircase  constructed  at 
the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  palace.  Its  length  is  144 
feet,  divided  into  equal  parts  by  the  curtain ;  its  breadth 
60  feet,  and  its  height  50  feet;  fourteen  Ionic  columns, 
fluted  and  gilt,  divide  the  boxes  into  twelve  compartments, 
with  balustrades,  &c,  richly  gilt.  The  other  decorations 
are  in  crimson  and  gold,  with  a  profusion  of  mirrors  and 
chandeliers.  The  ceiling  is  by  Durameau.  Of  the  grand 
fetes  given  here,  the  first  was  in  honour  of  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XYI. ;  the  next,  for  the  birth  of  his  son  ;  the  third, 
the  ill-judged  banquet  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  in  1789  ;  the 
fourth,  on  the  grand  inauguration  of  the  Historical  Museum, 
17th  May,  1837  ;  and  the  last,  in  honour  of  the  National 
Exposition  in  1844.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions  it  was 
lighted  with  10,000  wax  candles,  and  the  expense,  whenever 
a  grand  opera  was  performed,  is  said  to  have  been  upwards 
of  100,000  fr. 

A  suite  of  apartments,  eleven  in  number,  contains  a  series 
of  pictures  illustrating  some  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
history  of  France  up  to  the  Revolution.  Behind  them,  in  a 
gallery  300  feet  in  length,  are  the  busts,  statues,  and  monu- 
mental effigies  of  the  kings,  queens,  and  illustrious  per- 
sonages of  France  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

In  the  middle  of  this  gallery,  on  the  left,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Salle  des  Croisades,  a  series  of  five  splendid  rooms 
in  the  Gothic  style,  forming  a  gallery  of  pictures  relating  to 
this  interesting  period.  The  ceilings  and  walls  are  covered 
with  armorial  bearings  of  French  knights  who  fought  in  the 
Holy  Land ;  the  third  room,  bisected  by  a  series  of  three 
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arches,  contains  colossal  pictures  of  battles  fought  during 
the  Crusades.  Under  the  arches  are  three  monumental 
tombs ;  the  lateral  ones,  in  plaster,  bear  the  recumbent 
figures  of  Parisot  de  la  Yalette  and  Pierre  d'Aubusson, 
Grand  Masters  of  the  order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  ; 
the  central  one  supports  the  original  marble  statue  of 
Villiers  de  l'lsle  Adam  in  the  attitude  of  prayer ;  the  piers 
of  the  arches  and  the  intervals  of  the  wall  between  the  pic- 
tures are  filled  with  escutcheons  bearing  the  respective 
names  and  dates.  In  the  wall  opposite  the  window  are  the 
cedar  gates  of  the  Hospital  of  the  order  of  Saint  John  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  given  to  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  by  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  1836.  The  shields  above 
these  gates  are  finely  carved.  Between  the  two  entrances  to 
the  Salle  des  Croisades  stands  a  splendid  monument  in  plaster 
of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Elizabeth  of  Castille,  trans- 
ported here  from  the  Louvre. 

On  issuing  from  the  statue  gallery,  a  winding  staircase  by 
the  side  of  the  chapel  leads  to  the  vestibule  of  the  first  floor. 
Here  is  another  gallery  of  statues,  &c,  of  personages  illus- 
trious in  the  early  ages  of  the  monarchy ;  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  which  is  the  admirable  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
executed  by  the  late  talented  Princess  Marie  of  Prance, 
Duchess  of  Wurtemberg.  After  the  overthrow  of  Louis 
Philippe,  the  Provisional  Government,  fearing  an  attack  on 
the  palace,  caused  this  statue  to  be  concealed  by  a  false 
calorifere.  In  the  central  recess,  overlooking  the  JEscalier 
de  Constantine,  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Orleans,  executed  by  Pradier,  in  white  marble.  The  pedestal 
is  octagonal;  four  of  its  sides  are  graced  with  statues  of 
genii  in  niches,  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  on  two  more  are 
bas-reliefs  illustrating  scenes  of  the  African  campaign  con- 
ducted by  the  prince ;  the  statue  itself  represents  him  in  an 
easy  sitting  posture ;  the  drapery  is  graceful.  It  remained 
for  some  time  concealed  in  a  store-room  after  the  late  revo- 
lution, but  now  occupies  its  former  position.  Against  the 
wall  is  a  statue  of  Marshal  Bugeaud,  near  which  doors 
open  into  a  series  of  rooms,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
Salle  de  Constantine,  containing  large  pictures  of  the 
taking  of  that  place,  by  Horace  Vernet,  besides  other  scenes 
of  the  war  in  Algeria,  and  the  taking  of  Antwerp,  Ancona, 
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and  Saint  John  of  Ulloa.  In  an  adjoining  saloon  is  the 
large  picture,  by  Horace  Yernet,  of  the  surprise  of  the 
Smala  of  Abd-el-Kader ;  a  painting  which  greatly  occupied 
public  attention  in  1845,  and  the  principal  defect  of  which  is 
considered  to  be  its  enormous  extent,  though  the  talent  of 
the  artist  is  unquestionable.  Some  Brussels  tapestry  will 
attract  attention.  Adjoining  is  a  still  unfinished  room,  the 
painted  coves  of  which,  however,  show  that  it  was  to  contain 
scenes  illustrative  of  the  last  war  with  Morocco  in  1844. 
Next  follow  two  rooms  containing  subjects  taken  from  the 
first  revolution,  including  the  18th  Brumaire,  by  Bouchot, 
and  others  illustrating  the  history  of  France  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  visitor  now  returns  to  the  Statue  Gallery,  and  ascends 
the  staircase  at  the  other  end,  leading  to  the  attic  story, 
where  a  room  to  the  right  contains  portraits  of  celebrated 
literati,  men  of  science,  and  artists.  On  the  landing-place 
stands  a  bust  of  Froissart,  the  chronicler.  Opposite  are 
seven  rooms  on  the  garden  side,  and  three  more,  including  a 
long  gallery  looking  into  the  northern  court,  containing  a 
collection  of  historical  portraits,  many  of  which  are  original; 
between  the  embrasures  of  the  windows  are  glass  cases  with 
coins,  medals,  &c.  Returning  to  the  first  story,  the  visitor 
will  examine  a  suite  of  ten  rooms,  on  the  garden  side,  consti- 
tuting the  Gallery  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  which 
the  series  of  historical  paintings  is  continued  up  to  the  revo- 
lution of  1830.  It  ends  in  the  elegant  Corinthian  vestibule, 
already  mentioned,  with  statues  of  France  and  Peace  in 
niches,  and  affording  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Chapel,  the  interior  of  which  edifice,  restored  by  King 
Louis  Philippe  to  its  original  splendour,  affords  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  spectacles  to  be  witnessed  at  Versailles. 
All  the  grandeur  and  taste  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  were 
concentrated,  as  it  were,  in  this  single  spot.  The  king, 
always  punctual  in  his  religious  devotions,  required  daily  at- 
tendance at  mass  from  his  courtiers,  and  founded  a  chapter 
of  priests  for  the  service  of  this  chapel.  Many  remarkable 
religious  ceremonies  took  place  before  its  altar.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  was  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  in  1769.  The  internal  dimensions  are 
114  feet  to  the  altar,  60  feet  in  breadth,  and  86  feet  in  height. 
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The  pavement  is  of  costly  marbles,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, and  wrought  in  mosaic  ;  the  balustrades  of  the  gal- 
leries are  of  marble  and  gilded  bronze.  The  vaulted  ceiling 
springing  from  a  rich  architrave  and  cornice,  above  lofty  Co- 
rinthian columns,  glows  from  the  pencil  of  A.  Coypel,  La- 
fosse,  and  Jouvenet ;  the  figures  over  the  organ  and  galleries 
are  by  the  Boullongnes  and  Coypel.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Virgin  should  not  escape  notice ;  the  paintings  being  the 
most  exquisite  productions  of  the  younger  Boullongne.  Be- 
fore the  visitor  quits  the  gallery  he  should  notice  in  the 
royal  pew  two  admirable  bas-reliefs,  the  Circumcision,  by 
Poiriet,  and  Christ  with  the  Doctors,  by  Coustou.  In  the 
aisles  are  seven  chapels,  or  altars,  ornamented  with  costly 
marbles,  gilding,  pictures,  and  bronze  bas-reliefs,  the  latter 
peculiarly  worthy  of  inspection.  They  stand  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  1,  Martyrdom  of  Sainte  Adelaide,  by  Adam ;  2, 
Sainte  Anne  teaching  the  Virgin  ;  3,  Saint  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  imploring  Heaven  to  arrest  the  plague  at  Milan,  by 
Bouchardon ;  4,  the  Chapelle  du  Dauphin,  opposite  to  which 
is  a  Last  Supper,  by  Paul  Veronese  ;  5,  Martyrdom  of  Saint 
Peter ;  6,  Saint  Louis  succouring  the  plague -stricken,  by 
Poiriet ;  7,  Martyrdom  of  Sainte  Victoire.  The  high  altar 
is  exceedingly  grand,  being  ornamented  on  either  side  with 
marble  statues  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  offering 
their  crowns  to  the  Virgin ;  the  organ  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  Prance.  During  the  Revolution  this  chapel  re- 
mained almost  uninjured.  Service  is  chanted  here  every 
Sunday  morning  with  great  pomp. 

Prom  the  vestibule  of  the  chapel  the  visitor  enters 
The  Grands  Appartements,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  central  projecting  building  which  faces  the 
garden ;  the  suite  on  the  north  belonged  to  the  king,  that 
on  the  south  was  the  queen's.  The  former  present  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  other  suites  of  the  palace  ;  they  are 
large  and  lofty,  encrusted  with  marbles,  and  loaded  with  a 
profusion  of  massive  gilded  ornaments ;  the  ceilings  are 
richly  painted,  and  the  general  effect  is  gorgeous.  The 
queen's  apartments  are  in  white  and  gold,  with  ceilings  less 
richly  painted,  and  from  their  southern  aspect  have  a  light 
and  cheerful  appearance.  All  these  rooms,  which  have  been 
restored  with  great  care  and  judgment,  contain  a  most  in- 
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teresting  series  of  pictures  and  portraits  illustrative  of  the 
life  and  domestic  relations  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Salon 
d'Hercule,  which  precedes  the  suite,  once  descended  to  the 
ground  floor,  and  was  the  chapel  where  Bossuet  and  Masillon 
preached.  The  splendid  ceiling,  64  feet  by  54  feet,  repre- 
senting the  apotheosis  of  Hercules,  was  executed  by  Lemoine 
in  1729.  The  three  following  rooms  are  the  Salon  de  V Abon- 
dance,  the  Salon  de  Venus,  and  the  Salon  de  Diane,  which  de- 
rive their  names  from  the  subjects  painted  on  the  ceilings, 
the  two  first  by  Houasse,  the  latter  by  Blanchard.  In  that 
of  Venus  is  a  beautiful  group  in  white  marble,  by  Pradier, 
representing  the  Three  Graces.  The  entrance  to  the  Salle 
des  JStats-  Generaux  is  from  the  Salle  de  1' Abondance.  Its 
walls  are  covered  with  paintings  representing  the  sittings 
of  the  States- General  on  various  occasions,  the  "lits  de  jus- 
tice," &c,  thus  forming  a  complete  history  of  the  origin  and 
gradual  progress  of  constitutional  government  in  France. 
Three  more  rooms  follow,  with  other  historical  pictures. 
Returning  to  the  Grands  Appartements,  we  enter  the  Salon 
de  Mars,  used  as  a  ball-room  by  Louis  XIV.  Its  ceiling  is  by 
several  artists  of  that  age.  Beyond  is  the  Salon  de  Mereure, 
once  the  state  bedroom,  and  remarkable  for  its  ceiling  by 
Philippe  de  Champagne.  Next  is  the  Salon  d'Apollon,  or 
Throne  Room,  where  Louis  XIV.  received  ambassadors, 
accepted  the  apology  of  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  and  in  1715 
held  his  last  public  audience.  It  was  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses by  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI. ;  the  ceiling  is  by  La- 
fosse.  The  Salon  de  la  Guerre,  consecrated  to  the  military 
glory  of  Louis  XIV.,  contains  a  ceiling  by  Lebrun,  repre- 
senting Prance  chastising  Germany,  Spain,  and  Holland. 
It  leads  into  the  Grand  Galerie  des  Glaces  (or  Galerie  Louis 
Quatorze),  one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  the  world,  extending, 
with  the  Salon  de  la  Guerre  and  the  Salon  de  la  Paix,  at  the 
opposite  extremity,  along  the  whole  of  the  central  facade, 
and  measuring  242  feet  in  length,  35  feet  in  width,  and  43 
feet  in  height.  It  is  lighted  by  seventeen  large  arched 
windows,  which  correspond  with  opposite  arcades  filled  with 
looking-glass ;  sixty  Corinthian  pilasters  of  red  marble,  with 
bases  and  capitals  of  gilt  bronze,  fill  up  the  intervals  between 
the  windows  and  between  the  arcades  ;  each  of  the  entrances 
is  adorned  with  columns  of  the  same  order.     The  vaulted 
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ceiling  was  painted  along  its  whole  length  by  Lebrun,  and  is 
divided  into  nine  large  and  eighteen  smaller  compartments, 
in  which  are  allegorically  represented  the  principal  events 
in  the  history  of  Louis  XIV.,  from  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
in  1659,  to  that  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678.  "  It  was  in  this 
gallery,"  says  M.  Yatout,  "  that  Louis  XIV.  displayed  all 
the  grandeur  of  royalty ;  and  such  was  the  luxury  of  the 
times,  such  the  splendour  of  the  court,  that  its  immense 
size  could  hardly  contain  the  crowd  of  courtiers  that  pressed 
round  the  monarch."  Several  splendid  fetes  were  held  in 
it,  of  which  those  on  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Bour- 
gogne,  in  1697,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Marie  Antoinette,  were 
the  most  brilliant.  On  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's 
visit  to  the  Emperor,  in  1855,  another  brilliant  entertainment 
was  given  in  this  gallery.  The  private  apartments  were 
thrown  open  to  the  guests,  and  the  stairs,  vestibules,  and 
sitting-rooms  decked  with  the  rarest  flowers.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  Gralerie  de  Grlaces  was  lit  up  with  three  thousand 
bougies  and  forty- two  chandeliers. 

At  a  short  distance  down,  through  one  of  the  arcades 
facing  the  windows,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Private  Apart- 
ments, the  first  of  which  is  the  Cabinet  du  Hoi,  or  Salon  du 
Conseil,  containing  part  of  the  original  furniture  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.,  among  which  will  be  noted  the  council  table 
and  fauteuil  of  the  king.  At  one  end  is  a  celebrated  clock, 
which  displays  a  figure  of  that  monarch,  and  plays  a  chime 
when  the  hour  strikes.  In  this  room  Louis  XIV.  used  to 
transact  business  with  his  ministers  Colbert,  Louvois,  and 
Torcy ;  here  he  took  leave  of  Marshal  Villars,  when  the  fate 
of  the  monarchy  depended  on  the  campaign  which  ended 
with  the  victory  of  Denain ;  here  he  received  Lord  Boling- 
broke  ;  here  he  introduced  to  the  grandees  of  Spain  his 
grandson,  the  Due  d'Anjou,  as  their  king,  and  declared  that 
"thenceforth  there  were  no  Pyrenees."  Louis  XV.  here 
signed  the  decree  for  expelling  the  Jesuits,  in  1762,  and  the 
treaty  which  terminated  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  in  1763  ;  here, 
also,  that  easy  monarch  suffered  Mme.  du  Barry  to  sit  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair  in  the  presence  of  the  council,  and  to 
fling  into  the  fire  a  packet  of  unopened  despatches.  On  the 
23rd  June,  1789,  in  the  recess  of  the  window  nearest  the 
royal  bed-chamber,  Louis  XVI.  received  from  the  Marquis 
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de  Dreux-Breze  the  bold  reply  of  Mirabeau,  that  "  the  de- 
puties were  assembled  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  would 
not  leave  their  place  of  meeting  except  by  the  force  of  his 
master's  bayonets!"  The  next  room  is  the  Chambre  a 
Voucher  de  Louis  Quatorze,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
front  towards  the  Cour  de  Marbre,  and  is  the  gem  of  the 
palace.  The  decorations  of  this  splendid  room,  of  the  com- 
posite order,  are  exceedingly  magnificent,  and  the  fur- 
niture has  been  carefully  restored  to  the  state  in  which 
it  was  at  the  decease  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  The  pre- 
sent ceiling  is  adorned  with  the  Titans  of  Paul  Veronese, 
brought  from  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  at  Venice,  by 
Napoleon ;  portraits  of  the  immediate  ancestors  of  Louis 
XVI.  decorate  the  walls,  also  two  fine  pictures  of  the 
Italian  school.  The  bed,  enclosed  by  a  splendidly  gilt 
balustrade,  is  that  on  which  the  great  king  died,  and  the 
coverlet  and  hangings  are  partly  the  work  of  the  young 
ladies  of  Saint  Cyr.  Since  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  no 
monarch  has  slept  in  this  room  ;  but  from  the  balcony  Louis 
XVI.,  attended  by  his  queen  and  children,  addressed  the  in- 
furiated mob  who  came  to  drag  him  from  his  palace  on  the 
6th  October,  1789.  A  gilt  model  of  the  imperial  crown  of 
Charlemagne  is  placed  in  this  room.  "We  next  come  to  the 
(Eil  de  Boeuf,  a  beautifully  decorated  room,  the  grand  ante- 
chamber of  the  king,  so  called  from  an  oval  window  at  the 
extremity,  and  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Versailles  for  the 
intrigues  of  courtiers,  who  waited  here  the  "lever"  of  the 
monarch.  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  dined  here  in 
public  on  Sundays.  A  door  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Salle 
des  Gardes  du  Corps  du  Hoi  and  the  Salle  des  Valets,  con- 
taining some  good  paintings  of  the  Flemish  school. 

Leading  from  these  apartments,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Cour  de  Marbre,  is  a  suite  of  rooms  which  were  called  Les 
Cabinets,  now  Les  Petits  Appartements  Reserves,  to  which 
none  were  admitted  but  those  who  had  the  "grande  entree." 
They  are  not  open  to  the  public  without  a  special  application. 
The  first  was  a  billiard-room  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
became  afterwards  the  bed-chamber  of  his  successors ;  here 
the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  so  graphically  described  in  Madame 
Campan's  Memoirs,  took  place.  Beyond  is  the  Salle  des  Pen- 
dules,  so  called  from  a  magnificent  clock,  which  shows  the 
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days  of  the  month,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  &c.  The  meridian 
line  traced  on  the  floor  was  made  by  the  hands  of  Louis  XVI. 
Next  comes  the  Cabinet  des  Chasses,  from  whence  a  window 
on  a  balcony  looks  into  the  Cour  des  Oerfs,  where  the  royal 
family  placed  themselves  after  grand  hunting  parties  to  see 
the  game  counted  in  the  court.    A  grating  on  the  left  of  this 
window  admitted  Madame  du  Barry  secretly  to  the  chamber 
of  Louis  XV. ;  her  apartment  was  over  this  room,  and  was 
approached  by  a  small  staircase,  the  access  to  which  is  by  a 
richly  gilded  door.    At  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  leading  into 
the  Cour  de  Marbre,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Louis 
XV.  by  Damiens,  in  1757.     On  the  same  floor  with  the 
apartment  of  Madame  du  Barry  are  several  small  chambers, 
where  Louis  XV.  and  his  successor  used  to  seclude  them- 
selves ;  adjoining  was  a  workshop  where  Louis  XVI.  had  his 
turning-lathe  established,  and  another  in  which  his  forge 
still  exists.     Above  was  a  belvidere,  overlooking  the  palace 
and  neighbourhood,  where  the  latter  monarch  was  accustomed 
to  sit  with  a  telescope  and  amuse  himself  in  watching  what 
passed  in  the  town  and  palace  gardens.     The  Cabinet  des 
Chasses  contains  the  portraits  of  the  principal  architects, 
painters,  &c,  who   have  contributed  to  the  building  and 
ornamenting  of  the  palace.     A  room  adjoining  this,  on  the 
Cour  des  Cerfs,  was  the  private  apartment  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  in  which  Louis  XIV.  passed  most  of  his  evenings 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.     The  Cabinet  de  Louis  XVL, 
where  the  king  traced  out  the  route  of  the  unfortunate  La- 
peyrouse,  was  the  private  dining-room  of  Louis  XIV.,  in 
which  he  generally  dined  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  and 
his  family.     The  great  monarch  never  touched  tea,  chocolate, 
coffee,  or  any  liqueur ;  he  disliked  game,  but  was  fond  of 
pastry ;  he  had  only  two  meals  a  day,  and  drank  no  other 
wine  than  champagne,  always  iced.     In   this   room  Louis 
XIV.  himself  waited  on  Moliere,  to  teach  his  courtiers  to 
respect  genius.     Immediately  adjoining  is  his  confessional, 
and  the  identical  chair  once  occupied  by  Pere  la  Chaise,  or 
Pere  Letellier,  whilst  gaining  that  influence  over  the  royal 
mind  which  ended  in  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
The  private  apartments  terminate  here  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Cour  de  Marbre ;  they  contain  numerous  portraits  and 
pictures  relating  to  the  personages  and  times  by  which  they 
have  been  rendered  remarkable.     Beyond  them,  on  the  Cour 
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Boyale,  is  another  suite,  including  the  Salle  de  la  Vaisselle 
d'  Or,  the  Salle  des  JPorcelaines,  and  the  Salle  de  la  Biblio- 
iheque,  where  the  historians  of  France  are  now  collected,  and 
in  which,  in  a  cupboard  near  the  northern  door,  the  famous 
Livre  Rouge  was  discovered  ;  the  Cassette  de  Louis  X.V.,  the 
Atelier  of  Mignard,  the  Salle  a  Manger  de  Louis  XV.,  and 
the  Salle  des  Medailles.  All  these  rooms  are  adorned  with 
pictures  relating  to  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. ; 
and  the  last  contains  a  curious  collection  of  military  pieces 
in  fresco. 

A  small  door  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  (Eil  de  Bceuf 
communicates  with  the  queen's  private  apartments  and  bed- 
room. By  another  on  the  right  the  visitor  re-enters  the 
Gralerie  des  Glaces,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  Salon  de  la 
Paix,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms  in  the  palace.  The 
ceiling,  by  Lebrun,  represents  France  dispensing  universal 
peace  and  abundance ;  this  saloon,  formerly  used  as  the 
queen's  card-room,  was  the  scene  of  many  curious  and 
piquant  anecdotes.  From  it  opens  the  Chambre  a  Coucher 
de  la  Heine,  occupied  successively  by  Maria  Louisa,  queen  of 
Louis  XIV.,  Maria  Leezinska,  queen  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  Here  the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  gave 
birth  to  Louis  XV.,  and  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  and  here  the  latter  unfortunate  queen  was 
roused  from  her  bed  on  the  fatal  night  between  the  5th  and 
6th  October,  1789,  and  forced  to  escape  by  a  small  corridor 
leading  to  the  (Eil  de  Boeuf,  from  the  mob  which  had  burst 
into  the  palace.  The  decorations  of  this  room  are  exceedingly 
chaste ;  the  ceiling  is  by  Boucher.  The  Salon  de  la  Beine 
was  used  for  the  queen's  evening  parties,  which  were  at 
their  highest  splendour  under  Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  the  ceiling  is  by  Michael  Corneille.  Iirthe  Salon  du 
Grand  Couvert  de  la  Reine,  Louis  XIV.,  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  consort,  frequently  dined.  Maria  Leezinska  always 
dined  here  in  public,  as  did  also  Marie  Antoinette,  while  dau- 
phiness.  The  present  ceiling  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  paint- 
ing by  Paul  Veronese,  "  Saint  Mark  and  the  Theological 
Virtues,"  brought  by  Napoleon  from  Venice. 

The  next  room,  the  Salle  des  Gardes  de  la  Reine,  contains 
an  admirable  ceiling,  by  Coypel,  and  has  obtained  a  melan- 
choly celebrity  from  the  slaughter  of  the  queen's  guards,  on 
the  occasion  above  alluded  to.     Here  is  a  marble  statue  by 
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Coysevox,  representing  Marie  Adelaide  of  Savoy  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Diana.  The  queen's  state  apartments  terminate 
here  at  the  JSscalier  de  Marbre,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
France  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  marbles,  and  pro- 
duces a  grand  effect.  Immediately  leading  from  them  is  the 
Grande  Salle  des  Gardes,  now  called  the  Salle  du  Sucre, 
from  its  containing  David's  famous  picture  of  the  Corona- 
tion of  Napoleon.  Several  small  rooms  completing  the  re- 
mainder of  this  wing  formed  the  chapel  of  the  Chateau  of 
Louis  XIII. ;  they  were  inhabited  by  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
Count  de  Clermont,  under  Louis  XV.,  and  now  contain  pic- 
tures illustrative  of  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years.  Next  follows  a  saloon,  formerly  called  the 
Salle  des  Cent  Suisses,  and  now  Salle  de  1792.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  most  interesting  apartments  of  the  palace,  contain- 
ing portraits  of  all  the  great  military  characters  of  the  Eevo- 
lution,  and  many  in  duplicate,  representing  them  as  in  1792, 
and  as  they  afterwards  became  under  the  Empire.  Napoleon 
is  seen  as  lieutenant-colonel,  in  1792,  and  as  emperor,  in 
1806 ;  Marshal  Lannes  as  sub-lieutenant,  in  1792,  and  Due 
de  Montebello,  in  1804  ;  Marshal  Soult  as  sergeant,  in  1792, 
and  Due  de  Dalmatie,  in  1804  ;  Murat  as  sub-lieutenant,  in 
1792,  and  King  of  Naples,  in  1806 ;  Marshal  Bernadotte, 
the  late  King  of  Sweden,  as  lieutenant,  in  1792,  and  Prince 
of  Pontecorvo,  1804 ;  Louis  Philippe,  as  lieutenant-general, 
in  1792,  and  king,  in  1830.  Besides  these  there  are  valuable 
portraits  of  Lafayette,  Dumouriez,  Kellermann,  and  most  of 
Napoleon's  marshals.  A  few  steps  in  one  corner  of  this 
room  lead  to  a  series  of  eight  rooms,  called  from  their  con- 
tents the  Galerie  des  Gouaches  et  Aquarelles  des  Campagnes 
de  1796  a  1814.  In  this  division  of  the  palace  are  also 
the  old  apartments  of  Cardinal  de  Meury,  minister  to  Louis 
XIY. 

The  upper  story  of  the  centre,  like  the  corresponding  one 
in  each  of  the  wings,  was  occupied  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Versailles  by  the  nobles  officially  attached  to  the  court.  The 
apartments  contained  in  it  are  now  devoted  to  the  general 
service  of  the  palace,  and  form  also  part  of  the  museum  of 
portraits. 

The  southern  wing  of  the  palace,  being  appropriated  to  the 
children  and  immediate  family  of  the  monarch,  was  called 
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Aile  des  Princes;  its  internal  arrangement  having  been 
recently  entirely  changed,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  point 
out  the  places  of  local  interest,  as  in  the  central  building  ;  it 
will  therefore  be  sufficient  briefly  to  enumerate  the  princes 
who  inhabited  it.  The  southern  end  of  the  first  floor  was 
appropriated  to  the  grandchildren  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  Pene- 
lon  as  their  preceptor ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  afterwards  regent,  occupied 
the  remainder.  At  a  later  period  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
Comte  d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X.,  the  Duke  de  Pen- 
thievre,  and  other  princes  of  the  blood  royal.  At  the  nor- 
thern extremity  of  the  wing  were  the  apartments  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  Philippe  Egalite,  and  under  it,  where  the  arcade 
now  leads  into  the  garden,  was  a  small  theatre,  in  which 
Lulli  and  Quinault  often  charmed  the  ears  of  the  court.  On 
the  ground  floor,  the  daughters  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Count 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Charolais,  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe, 
the  dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  his  sister,  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  and  the  Comte  de  Provence,  afterwards  Louis 
XVIIL,  were  successively  lodged.  The  upper  story,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  was  occupied  by  nobles  of  the 
court. 

From  the  Salle  de  1792  the  visitor  enters  this  wing,  on 
the  first  floor,  after  passing  the  Escalier  des  Princes,  adorned 
with  marble  statues  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  Philippe,  and 
finds  himself  in  the  Grande  Galerie  des  Batailles,  or  Galerie 
de  Louis  Philippe,  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  the 
attic,  and  constitutes  an  immense  gallery,  393  feet  in  length, 
42  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  height.  Coupled  columns 
at  each  extremity  and  in  the  centre,  supporting  intermediate 
arches,  relieve  the  monotony  of  so  great  a  length  ;  the  roof, 
vaulted  like  the  Galerie  des  Glaces,  is  lighted  by  double  sky- 
lights, and  richly  ornamented  with  gilded  compartments. 
At  each  end  are  frescoes  by  Abel  de  Pujol,  and  on  the  walls 
are  pictures  of  large  dimensions,  representing  great  military 
triumphs,  commencing  with  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  gained  by 
Clovis  in  496,  and  ending  with  that  of  Wagram,  6th  July, 
1809.  The  effect  of  this  gallery  is  exceedingly  imposing. 
The  works  of  Gerard  and  Horace  Vernet,  among  other  fine 
productions,  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention.  Next  to  this 
is  the  Salle  de  1830,  devoted  to  pictures  recording  the  prin- 
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cipal  events  of  that  memorable  revolution.  Behind  these 
rooms  runs  a  gallery  327  feet  long,  filled  with  statues  and 
busts  of  celebrated  personages  from  1500  to  1792,  called  the 
Galerie  de  Louis  XIV.  By  a  staircase  on  the  right  in  this 
gallery  the  visitor  ascends  to  the  attic  story,  in  which  is  a 
long  gallery,  containing  chiefly  portraits  of  the  Bonaparte 
family,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  who  figured 
during  the  Eevolution  and  at  the  Imperial  court.  Next  is 
the  Gallery  of  Royal  Residences,  and  the  Galerie  des  Ma- 
rines, from  whence  the  whole  length  of  the  Escalier  de 
Marbre  is  descended.  On  entering  the  ground  floor  of  the 
southern  wing  a  small  staircase  on  the  left  leads  to  the 
Galerie  des  Tomoeauoc,  a  collection  of  models  in  plaster  of 
monumental  statuary  from  the  tombs  of  remarkable  person- 
ages. A  passage  on  the  left  leads  to  another  collection  of 
Portraits  in  four  rooms,  opened  with  the  latter  in  February, 
1844.  The  visitor  will  then  ascend  by  another  staircase  to 
a  large  saloon  at  the  southern  end,  dedicated  to  the  glorious 
recollections  of  Marengo,  &c,  and  return  through  a  suite  of 
fourteen  rooms,  facing  the  gardens,  containing  more  than 
300  pictures  illustrative  of  the  military  history  of  Napoleon 
from  1796  to  1810.  Midway  is  the  Salle  de  Napoleon, 
containing  the  various  statues  and  busts  of  the  Emperor. 
Behind  these  rooms  is  the  Galerie  de  Pierre,  327  feet  long, 
filled  with  statues  and  busts  of  celebrated  generals  from  1790 
to  1815. 

On  leaving  this  gallery,  by  descending  the  Escalier 
des  Princes,  and  crossing  a  vestibule,  the  visitor  enters  the 
centre  ground  floor. — These  apartments  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  palace  towards  the  garden  were  occupied  by  the 
Grand  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  until  his  death,  in  1711 ; 
afterwards,  by  the  Due  de  Berry,  grandson  of  that  mon- 
arch ;  by  Louis  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV.,  and  father 
of  Louis  XVI. ;  by  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  ;  and 
Louis  XVIII.  They  now  contain  the  portraits  of  the 
Grand- Admirals,  Constables,  and  Marshals  of  France.  The 
centre  of  the  western  front  was  a  vestibule  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  by  which  egress  was  afforded  to  the  gardens ; 
it  was  afterwards  converted  into  apartments  by  Louis  XV., 
and  now  forms  the  beautiful  gallery  of  Louis  XIII.,  one  of 
the  happiest  alterations  effected  by  Louis  Philippe.     The 
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apartments  on  the  northern  side  were  those  of  the  amiable 
Cointe  and  Comtesse  de  Toulouse,  under  Louis  XIV.,  and, 
afterwards,  of  the  Princesses,  daughters  of  Louis  XV. ;  they 
now  contain  the  long  series  of  portraits  of  marshals  and 
celebrated  warriors.  The  last  rooms  of  this  suite,  near  the 
vestibule  of  the  chapel,  were  successively  tenanted  by  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan,  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  under  his  successor.  The  rooms  on  this  floor 
had  been  spoiled  by  alterations  made  under  Louis  XV.,  but 
are  now  restored  to  their  original  state.  Behind  the  Gralerie 
de  Louis  XIII.  were  the  bathing-rooms  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
now  changed  into  the  Gallery  of  the  Kings  of  Prance.  The 
other  rooms  on  this  floor,  surrounding  the  Cour  de  Marbre, 
contain  on  the  south  some  views  of  royal  residences  of 
Prance.  Pour  small  courts,  two  on  either  side,  are  com- 
prised within  the  buildings  of  this  central  pile ;  adjoining 
that  to  the  north  was  a  magnificent  vestibule  and  staircase 
of  marble  leading  to  the  grand  apartments,  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  This  was  taken  down  by  his  successor,  but  the 
corresponding  staircase,  on  the  southern  side,  known  since 
then  as  the  JEscalier  de  Marbre,  with  its  vestibule,  was 
suffered  to  remain;  another  staircase,  of  elegant  construc- 
tion, called  JEscalier  des  Ambassadettrs,  was  formed  near  the 
vestibule  of  the  chapel  by  Louis  Philippe. 

The  interior  of  the  Palace  is  open  to  the  public  every 
day,  except  Monday,  from  11  to  5. 

The  Gardens  and  Park. — The  former  no  longer  contain 
the  trees  planted  by  Louis  XIV. ;  they  were  destroyed  in 
1775,  by  order  of  Louis  XVL,  and  the  garden  was  replanted. 
The  visitor  is  astonished  not  less  by  the  variety  and  effect 
of  the  plantations  and  water  than  by  the  immense  number 
and  beauty  of  the  statues,  groups,  and  vases. — The  Terrasse 
du  Chateau  has  four  fine  bronze  statues,  after  the  antique, 
by  the  Kellers,  namely  Silenus,  Antinous,  Apollo,  and 
Bacchus.  At  the  angles  are  two  beautiful  vases  in  white 
marble,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs.  The  Parterre  d'Eau 
contains  two  oblong  basins,  upon  the  borders  of  which 
repose  twenty-four  magnificent  groups,  in  bronze,  viz.  eight 
nymphs,  eight  groups  of  children,  and  the  four  principal 
rivers  of  Prance,  each  with  a  tributary,  namely,  the  Gj-aronne 
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and  Dordogne,  the  Seine  and  Marne,  the  Rhone  and  Sa6ne, 
and  the  Loire  and  Loiret.  The  groups  of  children  were  cast 
by  Aubry  and  Roger,  and  the  other  figures  by  the  Kellers. 
From  the  centre  of  each  basin  rise  jets  d'eau,  in  the  shape 
of  a  basket.  At  the  ends  of  the  terrace,  opposite  the  palace, 
are  two  fountains,  adorned  with  groups  of  animals  in  bronze, 
cast  by  Keller.  The  Parterre  du  Midi  extends  in  front  of 
the  southern  wing  of  the  palace,  and  contains  two  circular 
basins  of  white  marble,  surrounded  by  grass-plots.  This 
terrace  is  separated  from  the  Parterre  d'Eau  by  a  parapet 
level  with  the  latter,  upon  which  are  placed  twelve  vases  in 
bronze,  cast  by  Duval.  In  the  centre  is  a  flight  of  white 
marble  steps,  ornamented  on  each  side  by  a  sphinx  in  white 
marble,  surmounted  by  a  child  in  bronze. — The  side  nearest 
the  palace  displays  a  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon. 

The  Orangerie,  situated  below  the  Parterre  du  Midi,  is 
bounded  on  each  side  by  an  immense  flight  of  103  steps, 
leading  to  an  iron  gate  on  the  road  to  Brest.  The  piers  of 
these  gates  are  crowned  by  groups  in  stone,  and  the  green- 
houses, constructed  after  the  designs  of  Mansard,  extend  on 
three  sides,  forming  a  splendid  structure  of  Tuscan  archi- 
tecture. Here  the  orange  and  pomegranate-trees,  &c,  are 
preserved  during  the  winter,  and  in  summer  are  removed  to 
the  walks  of  the  Orangery,  and  other  parts  of  the  garden. 
In  the  midst  of  the  principal  green-house,  opposite  the 
entrance,  is  a  fine  colossal  statue  of  Louis  XIY.,  by  Desjar- 
dins.  One  of  the  orange-trees  possesses  an  historical  cha- 
racter. It  was  contemporary  with  Prancois  I.,  and  formed 
part  of  the  confiscated  property  of  the  Connetable  de  Bour- 
bon, whence  it  is  called  Le  Grand  Bourbon.  It  was  produced 
from  seed  in  1421,  and,  after  flourishing  under  fifteen  reigns, 
does  not  seem  to  have  approached  the  end  of  its  long  career. 
Its  branches  are  now  encircled  by  iron  rings  to  support  their 
weight.  The  ground  in  front  of  the  Orangery  is  divided 
into  flower-beds,  with  a  basin  and  fountain  in  the  centre. — 
The  Parterre  du  Nord,  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  in 
white  marble,  lies  in  front  of  the  northern  wing  of  the  palace, 
and  is  separated  from  the  Parterre  d'Eau  by  a  wall  crowned 
with  14  bronze  vases,  cast  by  Duval.  At  the  angles  near 
the  steps  are  two  fine  vases  of  Egyptian  marble,  by  Rous- 
seau, and  on  the  sides  of  the  steps  two  statues  copied  from 
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the  antique :  the  one  the  knife-grinder,  by  Fognini,  and  the 
other,  Venus,  by  Coysevox.  This  terrace  is  laid  out  in 
flower-beds,  and  ornamented  with  the  Bassins  des  Couronnes 
and  the  Bassin  de  la  Pyramide.  The  former  derive  their 
name  from  two  groups  of  Tritons  and  Syrens  supporting 
crowns  of  laurel,  from  the  midst  of  which  issue  columns  of 
water.  The  Bassin  de  la  Pyramide  consists  of  four  round 
basins  rising  one  above  another  in  a  pyramidal  form.  The 
figures  are  in  lead;  those  of  the  two  first  basins  are  by 
Lehongre,  and  those  of  the  third  by  Girardon.  Along  the 
shrubbery  which  bounds  this  parterre  on  the  north  are  eight 
statues  in  white  marble.  Below  the  Bassin  de  la  Pyramide 
are  the  Baths  of  Diana,  a  small  square  basin,  of  which  one 
side  is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  in  lead,  by  Girardon, 
representing,  in  the  centre,  the  nymphs  of  Diana  at  the 
bath,  and  at  each  extremity  a  river. 

The  Allee  d'JEau,  in  front  of  the  Baths  of  Diana,  leads  to 
the  Bassin  du  Dragon  and  the  Bassin  de  Neptune,  between 
two  long  and  narrow  grass-plots,  in  each  of  which  are  seven 
groups  of  children  in  bronze,  in  the  midst  of  white  marble 
basins  separated  by  yew-trees.  Each  group  forms  a  sort  of 
tripod  supporting  a  second  basin  of  Languedoc  marble,  from 
the  centre  of  which  the  water  rises,  and  it  overflows  into  the 
basin  below.  On  the  sides  of  the  avenue  lie  the  groves 
called  "  Bosquets  de  l'Arc  de  Triomphe"  and  "  des  Trois 
Couronnes,"  which  possessed  many  works  of  art,  but  retain 
little  of  their  ancient  magnificence.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
avenue  is  a  semicircle  formed  by  a  close  hedge,  in  front  of 
which  are  eight  groups  similar  to  those  in  the  avenue,  form- 
ing a  total  number  of  twenty-two.  The  Bassin  du  Dragon 
derives  its  name  from  the  dragon  or  serpent  Python,  sur- 
rounded by  four  dolphins  and  a  similar  number  of  swrans. 
The  only  part  now  remaining  is  the  grand  jet  d'eau  which 
issues  from  the  dragon's  mouth.  The  Bassin  de  Neptune  is 
the  most  splendid  of  all  the  fountains  at  Versailles.  Upon 
the  upper  border  stand  twenty-two  large  vases  in  lead 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs.  Against  the  side  are  three 
immense  groups  in  lead.  That  in  the  centre,  by  Adam, 
senior,  represents  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  seated  in  a  vast 
shell,  and  accompanied  by  nymphs,  tritons,  and  sea-monsters. 
The  group  on  the  east  is  Proteus,  by  Bouchardon ;  and  that 
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on  the  west,  Ocean  resting  upon  a  sea-unicorn,  by  Lemoine. 
At  the  angles  repose  upon  pedestals  two  colossal  dragons, 
bearing  Cupids,  by  Bouchardon.  From  these  five  groups, 
especially  that  in  the  centre,  issues  a  deluge  of  water,  which 
is  further  augmented  by  grand  jets  d'eau  rising  from  different 
parts  of  the  basin,  and  also  from  the  vases.  From  the  Bassin 
de  Neptune  we  return  to  the  Parterre  d'Eau  by  the  Avenue 
des  Trots  Fontaines  and  the  Avenue  des  Ifs,  which  are  in  the 
same  line.  The  former  is  without  ornament ;  the  latter  con- 
tains fourteen  white  marble  vases  and  five  statues.  The  Par- 
terre de  Latone  lies  between  the  Parterre  d'Eau  and  the  Allee 
du  Tapis  Yert.  On  the  right  and  left  are  declivities  which  form 
a  curving  road,  skirted  by  yew-trees  and  bounded  by  a  close 
hedge,  along  which  are  ranged  statues  and  groups  in  marble. 
Between  the  two  declivities  just  described  is  a  magnificent 
flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  Parterre  d'Eau  to  the  Parterre 
de  Latone,  at  the  top  of  which  are  two  vases  of  white  marble 
exhibiting  the  Sun,  the  emblem  of  Louis  XIV.  These  steps 
lead  to  a  semicircular  terrace  in  advance  of  the  Bassin  de 
Latone,  aud  descend  by  two  smaller  flights  to  a  lower  ter- 
race on  which  this  elegant  basin  is  placed.  The  steps  are 
ornamented  with  twelve  beautiful  vases,  enriched  with  bas- 
reliefs.  The  Bassin  de  Latone  presents  five  circular  basins 
which  rise  one  above  another  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  sur- 
mounted by  a  group  of  Latona  with  Apollo  and  Diana,  by 
Marsy.  The  goddess  implores  the  vengeance  of  Jupiter 
against  the  peasants  of  Lybia,  who  refused  her  water,  and 
the  peasants,  already  metamorphosed,  some  half,  and  others 
entirely,  into  frogs  or  tortoises,  are  placed  on  the  edge  of  the 
different  tablets,  and  throw  forth  water  upon  Latona  in  every 
direction,  thus  forming  liquid  arches  of  the  most  beautiful 
effect.  The  tablets  are  of  red  marble,  the  group  of  white 
marble,  and  the  frogs  and  tortoises  of  lead.  On  each  side  of 
the  pyramid,  a  column  of  water  rises  thirty  feet  and  falls  into 
the  basin.  Beyond  are  two  flower-gardens,  each  of  which 
has  a  small  basin  with  a  fountain  adorned  with  two  figures 
partly  metamorphosed,  to  correspond  with  the  fountain  of 
Latona.  The  Allee  du  Tapis  Vert  derives  its  name  from  a 
lawn  which  extends  the  whole  length  from  the  Parterre  de 
Latone  to  the  Bassin  d'Apollon.  It  is  ornamented  with 
twelve  statues  and  twelve  beautiful  vases  in  white  marble. 
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The  Bassin  tfApollon,  which,  except  that  of  Neptune,  is 
the  largest  in  the  park,  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Allee  du  Tapis  Yert.  The  God  of  Day  is  seen  issuing  from 
the  waters  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  surrounded 
by  tritons,  dolphins,  and  sea-monsters.  Beyond  is  the  grand 
canal,  extending  as  far  as  Saint  Cyr,  186  feet  wide  by  4674 
in  length,  with  two  cross  branches  measuring  together  3000 
feet  in  length.  We  now  return  towards  the  palace,  taking  the 
avenues  on  the  right,  and  come  to  the  Bassin  de  VHiver  and 
the  Bassin  de  VAutomne.  That  of  "Winter  represents  Saturn 
surrounded  by  children,  who  play  among  fish,  crabs,  and  shells. 
This  group  is  by  Girardon.  That  of  Autumn,  by  Marsy, 
presents  Bacchus  reclining  upon  grapes,  and  surrounded  by 
infant  satyrs.  The  Jar  din  du  Roi,  near  the  Bassin  de  l'Hiver 
on  the  right,  is  laid  out  with  much  taste  and  judgment.  In 
front  of  the  entrance  to  the  Jardin  du  Boi  lies  the  Bassin 
du  Miroir ;  two  columns  of  water  rise  from  the  midst.  The 
Bosquet  de  la  Heine  is  a  delightful  enclosed  grove,  which  can 
only  be  entered  with  a  cicerone  of  the  park,  and  contains  a 
great  number  of  foreign  trees  and  plants.  In  the  centre  is 
a  superb  granite  vase  with  four  antique  vessels  in  bronze. 
The  Bosquet  de  la  Salle  de  Bal,  situated  near  the  foregoing, 
is  thus  called  from  balls  formerly  given  there  by  the  court 
in  summer.  The  Quinconce  du  Midi,  near  the  Salle  de  Bal, 
to  the  north-west,  is  ornamented  with  eight  termini,  of  which 
four  stand  round  a  grass-plot  in  the  centre,  and  the  other 
four  beneath  the  chesnut-trees.  The  Bosquet  de  la  Colon- 
nade, at  a  short  distance  from  the  Quinconce,  is  an  enclosed 
grove,  containing  a  magnificent  rotunda,  composed  of  thirty- 
two  marble  columns  and  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  united 
by  arches  supporting  a  cornice  with  white  marble  vases. 
Under  each  arcade  are  marble  basins  with  fountains,  and  in 
the  middle  is  a  fine  group  of  the  Eape  of  Proserpine  by 
Girardon. 

We  now  cross  the  Allee  du  Tapis  Vert,  and  direct  our 
course  through  the  avenues  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  Bassins 
du  Brintemps  et  de  VEte.  These  fountains  of  Spring  and 
Summer  are  situated  in  the  first  long  avenue  parallel  to  the 
Tapis  Yert.  Spring  is  represented  by  Flora ;  before  her  is 
a  basket  of  flowers,  and  around  are  children  who  hold  gar- 
lands and  wreaths.     Summer  appears  under  the  figure  of 
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Ceres,  having  a  sickle  in  her  hand,  reclining  among  wheat- 
sheaves,  and  encircled  by  children.  The  Bosquet  des  Domes 
derives  its  name  from  two  small  rotundas  crowned  with 
domes,  which  were  demolished  in  1820.  In  the  centre  is  an 
octagonal  basin  surrounded  by  a  marble  balustrade.  The 
top  of  the  balustrade  contains  a  small  channel,  in  which  water 
flows  and  escapes  from  distance  to  distance  out  of  shells.  In 
the  centre  an  immense  column  of  water  rises  to  the  height 
of  70  feet.  Above  and  around  is  a  terrace,  bounded  by  a 
second  balustrade  of  marble,  of  which  the  plinth  and  pilasters 
are  covered  with  forty-four  bas-reliefs  of  ancient  and  modern 
arms  used  by  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  executed  by 
Girardon,  Mazelin,  and  Guerin.  In  this  enclosure  are  eight 
statues  of  white  marble.  A  triangular  space  opposite  the 
Bosquet  des  Domes  contains  the  JBassin  d' Encelade,  which 
is  circular  and  surrounded  by  trees.  The  centre  is  occupied 
by  a  mass  of  rocks,  beneath  which  the  giant  Enceladus  is 
struggling  for  liberty,  and  still  endeavouring  to  hurl  rocks  at 
heaven.  The  figure,  from  whose  mouth  a  column  of  water 
rises  to  the  height  of  60  feet,  was  executed  by  Marsy.  Water 
also  issues  from  his  hand  and  from  parts  of  the  rocks.  The 
Quinconce  du  JVbrd  corresponds  with  that  of  the  south,  and 
is  adorned  with  a  large  vase  and  eight  termini  in  white 
marble. 

Upon  leaving  the  Quinconce  by  the  principal  avenue  to  the 
east,  we  see  on  the  left  an  iron  gate  leading  to  the  Bosquet 
des  Bains  d' Apollon,  an  agreeable  enclosed  grove,  in  the  midst 
of  which  is  an  enormous  rock,  of  the  most  picturesque  form. 
Here  a  grotto  forms  the  entrance  to  the  palace  of  Thetis,  in 
which  nymphs  are  serving  Apollo  at  the  moment  when  he 
comes  to  repose  here  in  the  arms  of  the  goddess.  Two  are 
preparing  to  bathe  his  feet,  a  third  is  pouring  water  into  a 
basin  ;  and  three  others  stand  behind,  one  of  whom  braids  his 
hair,  and  two  others  hold  vessels  with  perfumes.  Apollo  and 
the  first  three  nymphs  are  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Girardon ;  the 
three  others  are  by  Kegnaudin.  On  the  right  and  left  of  this 
magnificent  group  are  two  others,  the  former  by  Guerin,  the 
latter  by  Marsy,  representing  the  horses  of  the  Sun  watered  by 
tritons.  These  three  groups  in  white  marble  form  the  most 
perfect  ensemble  of  sculpture  at  Versailles.  Sheets  and  tor- 
rents of  water,  which  escape  from  different  parts  of  the  rock 
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and  form  a  lake  at  its  foot,  add  to  the  effect  of  the  scene.  This 
fountain  is  said  to  have  cost  1,500,000  francs.  In  descend- 
ing this  part  of  the  garden,  towards  the  west,  we  find  the 
Rond  Vert,  a  circular  bowling-green,  surrounded  by  a  hedge, 
in  which  are  four  verdant  niches,  with  statues  after  the 
antique.  The  Bassin  des  Enfans,  placed  at  the  fourth  angle 
of  the  Eond  Vert,  is  decorated  with  a  group  of  six  children, 
in  lead,  playing  in  a  small  island  in  the  centre.  Two  others 
are  swimming  in  the  water,  while  from  the  midst  of  the  island 
a  column  of  water  rises  48  feet.  Continuing  from  east  to 
west,  we  enter  the  Salle  de  VEtoile,  so  called  from  its  three 
avenues  crossing  each  other.  The  avenue  that  traverses  the 
star,  leads  to  the  Bassin  de  l'Obelisque.  The  water  issues 
from  reeds  round  a  column  of  water  in  the  centre,  and  falls 
into  an  upper  basin,  from  which  it  descends  into  another  by 
a  number  of  steps  forming  as  many  cascades. 

The  fountains  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
Grandes  Eaux,  and  the  Petites  Eaux.  The  latter  play  in 
summer  on  Sundays  once  a  fortnight ;  but  the  former  only 
on  great  occasions,  which  are  always  announced  in  Galignani's 
Messenger  and  the  French  journals.  The  Grandes  Eaux 
present  an  exceedingly  fine  sight,  and  cost,  it  is  said,  from 
8  to  10,000  francs  every  time  they  play.  As  they  do  not  all 
play  at  once,  the  visitor  can  follow  them  from  basin  to  basin 
up  to  that  of  Neptune,  which  is  always  the  last.  On  these 
occasions,  the  multitude  of  persons  attracted  to  Versailles  is 
very  great ;  but  the  most  ample  means  of  communication  are 
afforded  by  the  two  railroads,  and  first-class  places  (dili- 
gences) may  be  secured  beforehand  both  for  going  and  re- 
turning. Visitors,  unless  they  have  their  own  conveyance, 
should  not  remain  late,  on  account  of  the  crowds  at  the 
railway  stations. 

Le  Grand  Trianon  is  a  royal  mansion,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Park  of  Versailles,  built  by  Louis  XIV.  for  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon,  after  the  designs  of  J.  H.  Mansard.  The  building  is  in 
the  Italian  style,  consisting  of  one  story,  and  two  wings,  united 
by  a  long  gallery  pierced  by  seven  arcades,  and  fronted  with 
magnificent  coupled  Ionic  columns  and  pilasters  in  Langue- 
doc  marble.  It  is  separated  from  the  avenue  leading  to  it  by 
a  fosse  in  masonry.     The  wings  are  ornamented  in  a  similar 
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manner,  and  also  the  interior  of  the  gallery.  In  the  left 
wing  are  the  apartments  of  the  queen  ;  in  the  right,  those  of 
the  king.  The  former  are  in  white  and  gold  ;  the  latter  are 
more  richly  decorated.  They  are  remarkable  chiefly  for  the 
objects  of  art  they  contain,  the  most  interesting  of  which  are 
some  valuable  portraits  of  Maria  Leczinska  of  Poland,  queen 
of  Louis  XV.,  of  Maria  Theresa,  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Louis 
XV.,  &c.  The  Grande  Galerie  is  160  feet  long,  and  full  of 
very  remarkable  paintings,  vases,  &c.  The  paintings  are 
mostly  by  artists  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  Mignard,  Coypel, 
Boullongne,  Van  Spaendonck,  &c.  In  one  of  the  apartments 
are  two  splendid  candelabra,  and  a  circular  table  of  malachite 
and  ormolu,  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, on  the  occasion  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  The  private 
apartments  of  Louis  Philippe  were  the  same  as  those  occu- 
pied by  Napoleon,  and  are  plainly  furnished.  In  the  chapel 
built  by  Louis  Philippe  was  married  Marie  d' Orleans  to 
the  Duke  of  Wurteinberg.  The  garden  of  the  Grand  Tria- 
non is  laid  out  in  a  style  similar  to  that  of  Versailles ;  and 
contains  several  fine  fountains,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
cascade  in  Carrara  marble.  There  are  many  excellent  pieces 
of  sculpture  in  various  parts,  and  among  them  two  portraits 
of  Louis  XV.,  and  Maria  Leczinska,  in  allegorical  groups,  by 
Coustou.  The  grounds  in  the  rear  are  laid  out  in  groves 
cut  into  labyrinths.  The  Grand  Trianon  was  always  a 
favourite  residence  of  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and  Louis 
XVI.,  as  a  retreat  from  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  Versailles ; 
Napoleon  also  frequently  resided  at  it,  and  made  a  direct 
road  from  thence  to  Saint  Cloud. 

Le  Petit  Trianon,  situated  at  one  extremity  of  the  garden 
of  the  Grand  Trianon,  forms  a  pavilion  72  feet  square.  It 
consists  of  a  ground  floor  and  two  stories,  decorated  with 
fluted  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters  crowned  by  a  balus- 
trade. The  interior  is  ornamented  in  a  simple  but  tasteful 
style.  The  first  floor  consists  of  an  ante-chamber,  dining- 
room  (in  which  are  the  Four  Seasons  painted  by  Dejuinne), 
billiard-room,  drawing-room,  boudoir,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  arabesques,  the  bedroom  hung  with  blue  silk, 
where,  may  be  remarked  two  ostrich's  eggs  adorned  with 
miniatures  by  Bouchet,  and,  lastly,  the  cabinet  de  toilette, 
containing  the  timepiece  of  Louis  XV.     The  second  floor  is 
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inhabited  by  domestics.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  had  the 
use  of  this  villa.  The  garden,  which  is  very  beautiful,  is 
laid  out  a  VAnglaise,  and  contains  some  choice  plants  and 
trees.  It  is  extensive,  and  has  a  fine  piece  of  water,  on  the 
banks  of  which  is  a  Swiss  village,  erected  by  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. In  another  part  of  the  garden  is  a  small  theatre, 
formerly  used  by  the  court,  and  which  should  be  particularly 
asked  for  by  the  visitor,  since  it  is  exceedingly  well  worthy 
of  being  seen,  and  almost  always  omitted  to  be  shown  by  the 
guides.  This  mansion  was  built  for  Mme.  du  Barry  by 
Louis  XV.,  who  inhabited  it  when  attacked  by  the  contagious 
disease  of  which  he  died.  Louis  XYI.  presented  it  to  his 
queen,  under  whose  directions  the  gardens  were  laid  out. 

The  Grand  and  Petit  Trianon  may  be  seen  every  day 
except  Friday. 

The  town  of  Versailles  is  bisected  by  the  Avenue  de  Paris, 
which  divides  it  into  the  Quartier  of  Notre  Dame,  to  the 
north,  and  of  Saint  Louis  to  the  south.  Two  other  avenues, 
called  Route  de  Saint  Cloud  and  Route  de  Sceaux,  branch 
off  from  the  Place  d'Armes  on  either  side  of  the  Avenue  de 
Paris.  On  proceeding  down  the  Rue  Hoche,  in  the  Quartier 
Notre  Dame,  the  visitor  will  first  remark  the  simple  Doric 
facade  of  the  Protestant  church,  where  regular  service  is  per- 
formed on  Sundays  at  half-past  one  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Partner  on  is  the  JPlace  Hoche,  an 
octagon,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  fine  bronze  statue 
of  General  Hoche,  a  native  of  the  town,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  troubles  of  La  Vendee.  The  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  built  by  Mansard  in  1684,  fronts  the  Rue 
Hoche.  Its  facade,  composed  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
orders,  is  flanked  by  two  small  towers.  The  interior  is 
Doric,  and  cruciform  with  a  nave  and  aisles,  and  lateral 
chapels,  in  one  of  which  is  a  fine  monument,  representing 
Saint  Remy  baptising  King  Sicander.  There  is  also  a  curious 
picture  of  the  Flemish  school,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
Virgin  teaching  the  Saviour  to  read,  whilst  Joseph  is  busy 
planing  a  board.  The  Rue  Duplessis  runs  parallel  to  the 
Rue  Hoche,  and  bisects  the  market-place,  where  the  Halles, 
four  buildings  enclosing  a  square,  will  be  remarked  for  the 
neatness  of  their  design.    In  this  street,  at  the  corner  of  the 
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fine  avenue  called  Boulevard  de  la  Beine,  is  the  railway- 
station  of  the  Eight  Bank  (Eive  Droite).  The  opposite 
corner  is  occupied  by  the  hospital,  in  which  the  chapel  of 
Saint  Paul  deserves  attention.  The  College  Royal  stands  in 
the  Eoute  de  Saint  Cloud,  enclosing  a  court  laid  out  in  walks  ; 
opposite  the  entrance  is  the  front  of  the  chapel,  consisting 
of  four  Ionic  columns,  supporting  a  sculptured  pediment. 
This  college,  erected  in  1766  by  Queen  Maria  Leczinska,  has 
a  good  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  and  about  500  pupils.  On 
this  side  is  also  a  villa  formerly  belonging  to  Madame  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  Louis  XYL,  and  a  small  theatre  adjoining  the  palace. 
In  the  Quartier  Saint  Louis,  the  Eoute  de  Sceaux  is  crossed 
by  the  Avenue  de  la  Mairie,  where  the  railway  station  of  the 
Left  Bank  (Eive  Gauche)  is  situated.  At  the  intersection  of 
the  Eue  Eoyale  and  the  Eue  d'Anjouis  a  fine  monument  to 
the  Abbe  de  l'Epee,  well  known  for  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Around  are  four  low  uniform  square  build- 
ings enclosing  as  many  courts,  called  the  Quatre  Paves,  one 
of  which  is  used  as  a  market-place.  An  old  fountain  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  another  of  them.  The  Eue  d'Anjou  will 
lead  the  visitor  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Louis, 
built  by  the  last  of  the  Mansards  in  1743,  the  consecration 
of  which  only  took  place  a  century  after,  in  1843.  It  is  a 
fine  edifice,  with  a  front  two  stories  high,  Doric  and  Co- 
rinthian coupled  columns  supporting  the  pediment.  On  the 
sides  are  two  low  square  towers,  with  buttresses  at  the 
angles,  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  The  interior  is 
cruciform,  with  a  nave,  and  aisles  to  both  the  nave  and 
choir.  The  aisles  are  formed  by  arched  piers,  between  which 
are  Ionic  pilasters.  The  ensemble  has  an  imposing  effect. 
The  transepts  and  lateral  chapels  contain  some  good  paint- 
ings. In  the  western  transept  is  an  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds, of  powerful  effect,  by  Eestou.  Further  on  in  the 
chapels  of  the  choir  will  be  seen  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  by 
Latreille  ;  Saint  Louis,  by  Lemoine  ;  the  Virgin  presented 
in  the  Temple,  by  Vermont ;  Christ  walking  on  the  waves, 
by  Eauchet ;  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  preaching,  by  Heim ; 
and  the  Conversion  of  Clovis,  by  Delaval.  Some  of  the 
confessionals  are  remarkable  for  excellent  and  elaborate 
carving. 
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From  hence  the  Rue  des  Orangers  leads  to  the  Grand 
Commun,  already  mentioned,  near  which  is  the  Public 
Library,  established  in  the  building  formerly  called  the 
Hotel  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.  It  contains  nearly  sixty 
thousand  volumes,  collected  from  the  libraries  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  the  Comte  de  Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.  It 
is  open  to  the  public  daily,  except  Sundays  and  festi- 
vals, from  eleven  to  four  o'clock.  It  is  also  closed  from 
August  30  to  October  1.  To  the  library  is  attached  a 
small  museum.  The  Hotel  de  la  Guerre,  a  contiguous  edi- 
fice, is  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  vast  military 
undertakings  which  rendered  Prance  so  powerful  under 
Louis  XIV.  were  discussed  and  resolved  on.  In  the  Rue 
Saint  Prancois  is  the  famous  tennis-court,  celebrated  for  the 
oath  taken  in  it  by  the  National  Assembly,  which  was  the 
signal  of  the  Revolution. 

South  of  the  town  and  the  palace  is  a  vast  sheet  of  water, 
called  Piece  des  Suisses,  from  its  having  been  formed  by  the 
Swiss  guards  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  2100  feet  in  length  by 
720  in  breadth.  To  the  east  of  the  Piece  des  Suisses,  which 
the  route  de  Brest  separates  from  the  park,  is  the  potager, 
or  kitchen  garden,  of  the  palace,  twenty-eight  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  formed  into  divisions  by  terraces  and  walls.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  potager  is  the  beautiful  and  picturesque 
English  garden  of  the  Hotel  du  Tellier,  formed  by  the  Comte 
de  Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII. ,  but  now  belonging 
to  a  private  individual. 

A  considerable  number  of  foreigners,  including  many 
English  families,  have  chosen  Versailles  for  their  residence. 
The  air  is  salubrious,  but  colder  than  at  Paris ;  the  streets 
are  wide  and  clean,  and  in  the  summer  nothing  can  be  more 
delightful  than  its  numerous  walks  ;  in  the  winter,  the  town 
has  a  deserted  and  melancholy  aspect.  It  possesses  a  few 
manufactories,  and  has  three  annual  fairs.  Races  take  place 
here  in  June,  and  occasionally  in  September,  on  the  Plaine 
de  Satory,  south  of  the  town.  A  large  public  park  and  pro- 
menade have  been  formed  on  the  hill  of  Satory,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  present  Emperor. 

Versailles  can  also  be  reached  by  the  railway  on  the  left 
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bank  of  the  Seine,  the  terminus  of  which  is  situated  in  the 
Chaussee  du  Maine,  being  also  that  of  the  Chartres  Bail- 
way.  This  line  affords  the  opportunity  of  alighting  at  the 
Bellevue  station,  and  of  thus  visiting 

METJDON, 

two  leagues  south-west  of  Paris,  and  remarkable  for  the 
park  and  chateau  purchased  of  the  widow  of  the  Marquis  de 
Louvain  by  Louis  XIV.  The  chateau  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence commanding  an  extensive  prospect.  There  were  for- 
merly two  chateaux,  one  in  advance  of  the  present  building, 
on  the  great  terrace.  The  approach  is  through  a  grand 
avenue,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  magnificent  terrace,  erected 
in  1660  by  Henri  de  Guise.  The  palace  consists  of  a 
central  pedimented  pile,  with  two  wings  of  the  same  height, 
flanked  with  pavilions.  In  1795,  one  of  the  chateaux  being 
nearly  destroyed  by  a  fire,  Bonaparte  ordered  it  to  be  taken 
down,  the  present  one  to  be  repaired,  and  the  gardens  to  be 
replanted.  In  1814,  Louis  XVIII.  annexed  Meudon  to 
the  domains  of  the  crown,  and  in  1831  it  was  furnished 
throughout  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  is  now  the  summer 
residence  of  Prince  Jerome  and  his  family.  The  Empress 
Josephine  also  resided  in  the  chateau,  and  her  apartments, 
afterwards  inhabited  by  Louis  Philippe  and  his  queen,  con- 
tain several  beautiful  paintings.  The  furniture  of  one  of  the 
rooms  is  covered  with  Beauvais  tapestry,  representing 
various  fables  of  La  Fontaine.  The  apartments  formerly 
occupied  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  afterwards  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  contain  also  many  superb  paintings  ;  in  short,  the 
whole  palace  is  studded  with  the  productions,  both  in 
sculpture  and  painting,  of  the  first  artists.  The  furniture 
of  the  Salle  a  Manger,  now  a  billiard-room,  is  very  hand- 
some, Lyons  silk  and  Grobelins  tapestry  forming  the  principal 
decoration.  Prom  the  windows  of  the  chateau,  as  also  from 
the  terraces,  a  splendid  view  of  Paris  is  to  be  had.  The 
valley  of  the  Seine,  with  Paris  in  the  distance,  spreads  out  a 
panorama  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The  gardens,  originally 
laid  out  by  Le  Notre,  have  been  completely  rearranged,  and 
are  well  deserving  of  notice.  On  the  terrace,  to  the  left, 
four  immense  stones,  and  several  smaller  ones,  bearing  un- 
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doubted  marks  of  Druidical  origin,  were  discovered  on  the 
spot  in  1847.  On  one  of  them  the  outline  of  a  horse's 
head  is  roughly  sculptured. 

The  wood  of  Meudon  is  extensive  and  much  frequented 
during  the  fine  season  by  the  Parisians.  A  stud  was 
formed  here  under  Charles  X.  by  the  Due  de  Grammont, 
and  became  afterwards  the  property  of  Louis  Philippe.  It 
was,  however,  sold  in  1848,  but  a  new  one  has  since  been 
formed.  The  stud-houses,  paddocks,  &c,  lie  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  village,  below  the  chateau.  The  famous  Babelais 
was  cure  of  this  parish. 

Prom  the  terrace  of  Bellevue,  a  village  delightfully  situ- 
ated on  the  hill  leading  from  Meudon  to  Sevres,  an  exten- 
sive and  enchanting  view  is  also  obtained  of  Paris  and  the 
windings  of  the  Seine.  Close  to  the  railway  a  commemora- 
tive triangular  Gothic  chapel,  with  spires  at  the  angles,  has 
been  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Flames,  a  statue  of 
whom  is  placed  on  one  of  the  spires,  in  allusion  to  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  8th  of  May,  1842,  when  so 
many  unfortunate  beings  were  burnt  alive  in  the  railway 
carriages,  from  which  they  were  unable  to  escape,  owing  to 
the  doors  being  locked.  Admiral  Dumont  d'Urville,  who 
had  but  recently  completed  his  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe,  was  among  the  victims  of  this  awful  calamity. 

Passing  through  Versailles,  we  next  propose  to  visit 

SAINT  CTE. 

This  village,  six  leagues  south-west  of  Paris,  is  cele- 
brated for  the  Maison  de  Saint  Cyr,  founded  in  1686  by 
Louis  XIV.,  at  the  solicitation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
for  the  education  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  young  noble 
ladies.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  Madame  de  Maintenon 
retired  to  it,  and  died  there  in  1719.  In  1793  this  institu- 
tion was  converted  into  a  military  hospital ;  and  in  1806 
Napoleon  ordered  the  military  school  of  Pontainebleau  to 
be  transferred  to  Saint  Cyr,  where  it  has  since  remained, 
under  the  title  of  "  Ecole  speciale  Militaire  de  Saint  Cyr." 
The  number  of  pupils  is  upwards  of  three  hundred,  who  are 
admitted  from  the  ages  of  seventeen  to  twenty,  after  a 
severe  examination.     Each  pupil  pays  1000  francs  a  year, 
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besides  an  allowance  for  wardrobes  and  equipments.  This 
school  forms  officers  for  the  infantry,  cavalry,  staif,  and 
marines.  The  pupils  on  leaving  are  named  sub-lieutenants. 
The  uniform  is  that  of  privates  of  infantry. 

Five  leagues  further  on  the  railway  brings  us  to 

RAMBOTJILLET, 

a  small  town  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  et  Oise.  The 
town  itself  has  very  little  to  recommend  it,  but  the  chief 
attraction  of  Eambouillet  lies  in  its  chateau  and  park, 
formerly  belongiug  to  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  and  situated 
opposite  to  the  Mairie,  on  the  Place  d'Armes.  It  is  a 
large  structure  of  brick,  flanked  by  three  towers,  with 
peaked  roofs,  and  a  larger  one  of  stone,  crowned  with  battle- 
ments, and  evidently  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  rest. 
Francis  I.  died  here,  and  the  chamber  is  still  shown  where 
he  usually  held  his  levees.  Adjoining  are  rooms  once  inha- 
bited by  Diane  de  Poitiers.  The  Due  de  Guise  visited  the 
chateau  several  times,  and  Catherine  de  Medicis  and 
Charles  IX.  took  refuge  in  it  during  the  battle  of  Dreux. 
It  has  also  been  inhabited  by  Eabelais,  Tallemand  des  Eeaux, 
and  Voiture.  Madame  de  Maintenon  lived  here  with 
Louis  XIV.,  who  held  his  court  in  the  chateau  for  several 
years.  It  was  neglected  by  Louis  XV.,  but  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette  often  chose  it  for  their  residence. 
Charles  X.  also  visited  it  frequently  for  hunting,  and  it  was 
here  he  signed  his  abdication,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1830. 
The  chateau  was  then  invaded  by  the  Parisians,  who  re- 
turned to  the  capital  in  the  carriages  of  the  court.  Since 
1848  the  chateau  has  been  shorn  of  its  splendour,  but  it  is 
being  fitted  up  as  a  residence  for  the  present  Emperor. 

Adjoining  the  chateau  are  a  garden,  laid  out  by  Le  JSTotre, 
and  a  park,  which  are  now  being  restored  to  their  former 
beauty. 

In  the  garden  is  a  sheet  of  water  which  branches  out  into 
various  artificial  canals,  forming  six  islets,  and  numerous 
little  streams  intersect  the  adjoining  park.  On  leaving  the 
chateau  a  path  leads  to  the  Laiterie  de  la  Eeine,  a  Doric 
pavilion,  built  by  Marie  Antoinette,  containing  two  rooms, 
the  first   of  which  is  circular,  surmounted  by  a  cupola; 
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around  the  walls  are  slabs  of  white  marble  resting  upon 
elegant  consoles,  where  basins  of  fresh  milk  were  placed 
for  the  queen  and  her  suite.  In  the  middle  of  this  room  is 
a. magnificent  round  table  of  white  marble,  with  a  mosaic  of 
coloured  marble  in  the  centre.  The  adjoining  room  is  rect- 
angular, the  background  being  occupied  by  an  artificial 
grotto,  with  rocks  forming  a  rustic  basin,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  beautiful  marble  statue  of  Venus  entering  the 
bath,  by  Beauvallet.  The  water,  contained  in  a  reservoir  on 
the  roof  of  the  pavilion,  when  let  into  the  grotto,  falls  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  Venus,  while  at  the  same  time  four  jets 
d'eau  issue  from  the  pavement.  The  floors  of  both  these 
rooms  are  of  polished  marble,  white  and  red,  and  the  general 
effect  is  beautiful. 

Close  by  is  the  Pavilion  des  Quatre  Saisons,  so  named 
from  four  excellent  grisailles  representing  the  Seasons,  and 
which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  principal  chamber,  which  is 
circular.  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  used  to  break- 
fast here  during  the  summer. 

A  small  rustic  lodge,  a  short  way  in  the  park,  called  Les 
Coquillages,  should  not  go  unnoticed.  The  roof  is  thatched, 
and  the  outer  walls,  of  rough  stone,  contrast  strangely  with 
the  circular  little  parlour  contained  within,  adorned  with 
eight  Ionic  pilasters,  niches,  garlands,  an  ornamented 
cupola,  and  a  fireplace,  all  formed  of  different  shells,  large 
and  small,  and  bits  of  broken  glass,  very  ingeniously 
arranged  so  as  to  produce  a  most  pleasing  effect.  Adjoin- 
ing is  a  small  room,  or  rather  closet,  where  Napoleon  I. 
used  to  partake  of  a  frugal  breakfast,  cooked  in  a  little 
kitchen  a  few  steps  off;  and  close  to  this  spot  is  a  large  stone, 
under  some  trees,  on  which  he  was  often  seen  to  spread  out 
his  plans  and  maps  when  projecting  a  campaign. 

The  park  contains  three  thousand  acres,  and  the  forest 
adjoining  upwards  of  thirty  thousand. 

In  the  town,  the  Mairie,  a  building  of  good  though 
modest  design,  erected  by  Napoleon  in  1809,  and  the  Gothic 
church,  remarkable  for  its  evident  antiquity,  being  in  the 
style  prevalent  in  the  eleventh  century,  are  the  only  objects 
deserving  notice. 
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CHARTRES. 


Chartres  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  cathedral,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  Europe,  conspicuously  situated  on  the 
hill  on  which  the  city  stands.  Its  most  striking  and  inte- 
resting features,  after  its  vast  dimensions  and  elegant  pro- 
portions, are  its  two  rich  and  singular  lateral  portals,  its 
stained  glass,  and  three  rose  windows.  The  latter  are 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  their  complicated  tracery, 
which  is,  however,  somewhat  clumsy.  The  subjects  are 
generally  sacred,  but  the  lower  compartments  contain  repre- 
sentations of  various  trades — shoemakers,  basket-makers, 
&c. — showing  that  their  guilds,  or  corporations,  were  the 
donors.     Some  of  the  stained  glass  is  half  an  inch  thick. 

The  edifice  was  commenced  in  1029  by  Bishop  Fulbert, 
but  was  not  dedicated  until  1260.  The  western  front  was 
completed  in  1145,  with  the  exception  of  the  elegant 
crocketed  northern  spire,  raised  in  1514,  partly  at  the 
charge  of  Louis  XII.,  by  J.  Texier ;  it  is  370  feet  high,  and 
the  upper  part  is  of  beautifully  light  and  delicately  executed 
work.  The  western  facade  and  portal,  elaborately  orna- 
mented with  statuary  in  the  Byzantine  style,  illustrative  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  inferior  altogether  in  design  and 
execution  to  the  two  entrances  on  the  northern  and  southern 
sides,  consisting  of  triple  projecting  Grothic  porticos  resting 
on  piers,  or  clustered  pillars.  The  statues  which  line  the 
sides  and  vaults  are  of  a  superior  style  of  art,  and  date  from 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  interior  is  of  such  consistent 
proportions  in  all  its  parts  that  its  vast  dimensions  do  not 
strike  the  spectator  at  first  sight,  although  its  length  is 
422  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  apex  of  its  roof  112  feet. 
The  style  throughout  the  nave  and  choir  is  the  vigorous 
early  G-othic.  In  the  centre  of  the  nave  a  maze,  or  laby- 
rinth, of  intricate  circles  is  marked  out  on  the  pavement  in 
coloured  stone ;  to  follow  it  through  its  windings  (1320  feet 
in  length),  saying  prayers  at  certain  stations,  was  probably 
at  one  time  a  penitential  exercise.  The  church  possesses, 
besides  the  three  rose  windows  mentioned  before,  a  perfect 
treasure  of  stained  glass,  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
windows  being  completely  filled,  and  few  being  quite  desti- 
tute of  this  splendid  ornament.     They  date  for  the  most 
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part  from  the  thirteenth  century,  The  choir  has  double 
aisles,  and  ends  in  a  hemicycle  towards  the  east ;  in  the 
inside  eight  marble  bas-reliefs  of  scriptural  subjects,  me- 
diocre in  design  and  execution,  are  inserted,  and  behind  the 
high  altar  is  a  huge  piece  of  marble  sculpture  in  the  taste  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  out  of  character  with  the  building. 
The  outside  of  the  screen,  which  separates  the  choir  from  its 
aisles,  is  ornamented  with  a  series  of  remarkable  Gothic 
sculptures,  representing  the  life  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin 
Mary,  in  forty-five  compartments,  surrounded  with  the  most 
elaborate  tracery  and  tabernacle  work.  They  were  begun 
in  1514,  and  continued  down  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  are  interesting  as  some  of  the  final 
efforts  of  Gothic  art.  The  execution  has  been  compared  to 
"  point  lace  in  stone,"  and  some  of  the  sculptured  threads 
are  not  thicker  than  the  blade  of  a  penknife.  In  this  choir 
Henri  IV.  was  crowned  in  1594. 

The  churches  of  Saint  Pierre  and  Saint  Andre,  although 
bearing  no  comparison  with  the  architecture  of  the  cathe- 
dral, are  nevertheless  worth  visiting  ;  but  the  latter,  strauge 
to  relate,  is  now  metamorphosed  into  a  magazine  for 
forage. 

Chartres  contains  14,500  inhabitants,  and  is  remarkable 
as  being  one  of  the  largest  corn-markets  in  Prance. 

AEGENTETJIL. 

A  branch  of  the  Saint  Germain  Railway  will  take  us  to 
Argenteuil,  a  large  village  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  Paris, 
on  the  Seine.  There  was  a  priory  here,  founded  in  656,  to 
which  Heloisa  retired  in  1120,  till  the  Paraclete  was  prepared 
for  her  by  Abelard.  A  tunic,  said  to  be  that  of  our  Saviour, 
woven  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  preserved  here ;  Gregory  of 
Tours  states  that  it  was  brought  to  Prance  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  and  deposited  in  the  Convent  of  Argenteuil, 
where  his  sister  and  daughter  were  nuns.  If  this  be  the 
genuine  one,  those  at  Moscow  and  Rome  must  be  counter- 
feits, for  the  legends  say  that  the  Virgin  made  her  Son  only 
one  tunic,  which  increased  in  size  as  he  grew. 
Considerable  iron-works  are  carried  on  here. 
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NANTEEEE, 

a  village  also  on  the  Saint  Germain  Railway,  two  leagues  and 
a  half  from  Paris,  was  the  birthplace  of  Sainte  Grenevieve, 
patron  saint  of  Paris  in  the  fifth  century.  A  pilgrimage  in 
honour  of  that  saint  is  held  here  every  year,  and  a  similar 
fete  to  that  which  takes  place  at  Surene,  the  crowning  of  the 
Mosiere,  is  celebrated  here  on  the  15th  of  May.  This  village 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  celebrated  for  its  cakes, 
which  are  known  all  over  Paris  as  the  gateaux  de  Nanterre. 

ETJEIL. — MALMAISON. 

A  little  further  on  Rueil  and  Malmaison  offer  an  interest 
as  being  connected  with  the  name  of  Napoleon  I.  and  some 
members  of  his  family.  The  church  of  Eueil  contains  a 
monument  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  another  to  Queen 
Hortense.  The  first,  executed  by  Cartellier,  occupying  the 
extremity  of  the  right-hand  aisle,  consists  of  an  arch  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment,  and  supported  by  four  Ionic  columns 
resting  on  a  basement ;  the  empress  is  represented  kneeling 
in  the  act  of  prayer  on  a  smaller  basement  placed  on  the 
first.  The  whole  is  executed  in  white  marble,  and  bears  the 
initials  J.  B.,  and  the  inscription  :  "  A  Josephine,  Eugene  et 
Hortense,  1825."  Opposite  to  this,  in  the  left  aisle,  stands 
the  monument  to  Queen  Hortense,  erected  by  the  present 
Emperor  while  in  exile.  It  is  composed  of  marbles  of  various 
colours,  and  consists  of  a  basement  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs,  the  arms  of  the  queen,  and  the  inscription :  "  A  la 
Eeine  Hortense,  le  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte."  The  queen 
herself  is  represented  kneeling  upon  the  basement  as  if 
in  sorrowful  meditation.  Bartolini,  of  Florence,  was  the 
sculptor. 

By  a  decree  of  1853,  a  more  sumptuous  monument  to  the 
Empress  Josephine  is  in  course  of  erection  here,  and  the 
church  itself  has  undergone  a  thorough  repair. 

Malmaison  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Napoleon  and 
the  Empress  Josephine.  The  latter  died  here  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1814,  and  was  buried  at  Bueil,  under  the  monument 
we  have  just  described. 

The  park  and  extensive  gardens  in  which  Josephine  took 
so  much  delight  are  nearly  destroyed.     The  chateau  still 
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exists,  but  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Spain,  to  whom  Mal- 
maison  now  belongs,  has  strictly  forbidden  all  visits.  #  By  her 
orders  a  chapel  in  the  style  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  is  to  be 
erected  here. 

A  small  pavilion  to  the  left,  almost  surrounded  by  lime- 
trees,  was  the  favourite  cabinet  of  the  Emperor,  where  he 
meditated  and  planned  some  of  his  greatest  campaigns. 

Chatou  offers  nothing  remarkable,  and  we  therefore  pro- 
ceed to 

SAINT  GERMAIN-EN-LATE. 

The  view  from  the  terrace  of  Saint  Germain  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Prance,  this  superb  promenade  being  7200  feet 
long,  and  90  feet  broad.  Below  the  wall  are  rich  vineyards, 
sloping  down  a  steep  bank  till  they  join  the  meadows  of  the 
valley ;  and  beyond  these  is  the  graceful  Seine,  waving  in 
picturesque  folds  round  one  of  its  innumerable  peninsulas. 
On  the  left  the  landscape  is  shut  in  by  the  vine-covered  hills 
behind  the  fine  chateau  of  Maisons,  and  on  the  right  by 
the  wooded  heights  of  Marly.  Before,  the  eye  traversing 
immeasurable  plains,  loses  itself  in  the  distance.  The  vast 
metropolis  itself  is  only  a  small  and  indistinct  portion  of  the 
expanse.  To  persons  acquainted  with  the  localities,  a  filmy 
object  rises  afar  off,  which  they  recognise  as  the  magnificent 
barrier  of  the  city,  the  triumphal  arch  of  L'Etoile ;  beyond 
that,  some  see  the  tower  of  Saint  Denis,  and  the  heights  of 
Montmartre ;  while  others  are  able  to  point  out,  or  imagine 
they  do,  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  or  of  the  Pantheon. 

This  view,  and  a  shady  walk  in  the  forest  behind,  are  the 
only  attractions  of  Saint  Germain,  for  the  old  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Prance  presents  the  appearance  of  nothing  more 
than  a  huge,  irregular,  unsightly  brick  building.  It  is  true, 
a  great  portion  of  the  walls  is  of  cut  stone,  but  this  is  the 
idea  which  the  whole  conveys  to  the  spectator.  The  edifice, 
a  pentagonal  pile,  with  a  massive  tower  at  each  angle,  stands 
on  the  site  of  a  chateau  built  by  Louis-le-Gros,  which,  having 
been  burnt  down  by  the  English,  was  thus  raised  anew  from 
its  ruins.  Charles  V.,  Francois  I.,  Henri  IV.,  Louis  XIII., 
and  Louis  XIV.,  all  exercised  their  taste  upon  it,  and  all 
added  to  its  general  deformity.  Louis  XIV.  completed  the 
terrace  commenced  by  Henri  IV.,  and,  quitting  Saint  Ger- 
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main  for  Versailles,  presented  the  chateau  to  Madame  de 
Montespan. 

Near  the  present  palace,  Henri  Quatre  built  another 
chateau,  which  fell  into  ruins  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  These 
ruins  were  altogether  effaced  by  Charles  X.,  who  had  formed 
the  project  of  raising  another  structure  upon  the  spot,  en- 
tirely his  own.  The  project,  however,  failed,  like  that  of  the 
coup  d'etat ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence.  The  Neuf 
Chateau  exists  in  various  books  of  travels,  written  by  eye- 
witnesses, quite  as  palpably  as  the  enormous  bulk  of  the 
Yieux  Chateau.     It  is  a  true  Chateau  en  Espagne. 

Among  the  sights  to  be  seen  in  the  palace  is  the  chamber 
of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  and  the  trap-door  by  which 
she  was  visited  by  Louis  Quatorze.  There  are  also  the 
chamber  and  oratory  of  our  James  II.,  who  held  his  mock 
court  and  died  here,  after  twelve  years  of  exile,  in  1701. 
The  reader  is  aware,  that — 

C'est  ici  que  Jacques  Second, 
Sans  ministres  et  sans  maitresse, 
Le  matin  allait  a  la  messe, 
Et  le  soir  allait  au  sermon. 

But  so  much  ridicule  has  already  been  thrown  upon  this 
unhappy  king,  that  one  may  be  pardoned,  were  it  only  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  for  citing  here  one  of  his  few  wise 
speeches,  and  that  the  last. 

"  If  ever,"  said  he,  addressing  his  son  from  his  death-bed 
— "  if  ever  you  ascend  the  throne  of  your  ancestors,  pardon 
all  my  enemies,  love  your  people,  preserve  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  prefer  always  the  hope  of  eternal  happiness  to 
a  perishable  kingdom !" 

The  church  standing  on  the  Place  du  Chateau  contains  in 
a  lateral  chapel  a  handsome  tomb,  erected  by  George  IV.  to 
the  memory  of  James  II.,  with  the  inscription — "  Eegio 
cineri  regia  pietas." 

The  forest  of  Saint  Germain  is  seven  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, containing  an  area  of  eight  thousand  acres,  pierced 
in  every  direction  by  roads  and  paths,  and  containing  various 
edifices  which  were  used  as  hunting-lodges — the  Chateau  du 
Val,  the  Pavilion  de  la  Meute,  and  the  Monastere  des  Loges, 
formerly  a  convent  of  Augustins,  but  now  dependent  upon 
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the  royal  house  of  Saint  Deuis.  This  vast  wood  affords 
no  view,  except  along  the  seemingly  interminable  path  tra- 
versed by  the  spectator,  the  vista  of  which,  carried  on 
with  mathematical  regularity,  terminates  in  a  point.  This 
is  the  case  with  all  the  great  forests  of  Prance  which  we 
have  visited,  except  that  of  Fontainebleau,  where  Nature  is 
sometimes  seen  in  her  most  picturesque  form.  In  the  more 
remote  and  unfrequented  parts  of  Saint  Germain  the  wild 
boar  still  makes  his  savage  lair,  and  still  the  loiterer,  in  these 
lengthened  alleys,  is  startled  by  a  roebuck  or  a  deer  spring- 
ing across  the  path. 

The  fairs  held  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  in  the  month  of 
August  offer  picturesque  scenes,  especially  at  night,  and  are 
the  most  agreeable  of  any  of  the  fetes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris. 

The  chateau  is  now  converted  into  a  military  prison.  The 
interior  is  not  shown,  except  by  a  special  order  from  the 
commandant.  Saint  Germain  lies  about  five  leagues  west  of 
Paris,  and  is  easily  reached  by  railway.  The  trains  are  car- 
ried up  a  steep  incline,  by  means  of  an  atmospheric  tube, 
from  Chatou  to  the  level  of  the  palace,  a  distance  of  three 
miles. 

MABLY. 

One  league  from  Saint  Germain  is  Marly,  where  is  to  be 
seen  the  pavilion  called  Maisons,  built  for  the  celebrated 
Madame  du  Barry,  and  where  also  was  erected  that  compli- 
cated machinery  which  supplied  the  water  to  the  reservoirs 
of  Versailles.  The  aqueduct,  seventy  feet  high,  which  stands 
on  the  hill,  three  hundred  feet  above  the  Seine,  is  now  sup- 
plied by  a  steam-engine  on  the  river,  and  the  pipes  are  car- 
ried up  the  hill  between  a  double  row  of  trees.  The  view 
from  the  aqueduct  is  very  fine. 

This  place  was  celebrated  for  its  chateau  and  gardens, 
erected  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  destroyed  at  the  revolution  of 
1789. 

MAISON  LAriTTE, 

although  on  the  Eouen  line,  can  also  be  reached  from  Saint 
Germain,  after  an  hour's  stroll  along  the  beautiful  Seine. 
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The  chateau,  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Mansard,  belonged  formerly 
to  the  Comte  d'Artois,  but  he  was  dispossessed  of  it  at  the 
Revolution.  Napoleon  gave  it  to  the  Due  de  Montebello. 
It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  banker  Lafitte, 
and  it  now  belongs  to  M.  Thomas.  Studded  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  with  pretty  villas,  it  is  a  most  charming  summer 
retreat,  and  has  this  literary  souvenir  attached  to  it,  that  it 
was  here  Voltaire  wrote  his  Zaire,  and  nearly  lost  his  life 
through  a  severe  attack  of  small-pox. 

POISST. 

This  town  is  also  on  the  Eouen  line,  but  it  is  so  easily 
reached  by  a  delightful  walk  through  the  forest  of  Saint 
Germain,  on  the  outskirts  of  which  it  stands,  that  we  shall 
do  well  to  mention  it  here. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  on  the  Seine,  and  at  a  remote 
period  the  kings  of  France  had  a  palace  here.  Saint  Louis, 
who  was  born  at  Poissy,  inhabited  the  chateau,  built  the 
bridge,  and  established  the  cattle  market,  still  held  here 
every  Thursday,  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  Another  weekly 
market  for  cattle  is  held  at  Sceaux.  A  great  cattle  fair  takes 
place  at  Poissy  once  a  year,  on  the  Thursday  but  one  before 
Shrove  Tuesday,  at  which  medals  of  encouragement  and 
other  prizes  are  given.  In  1304,  Philip  the  Bold  erected 
here  a  handsome  church  in  honour  of  his  father,  and  the 
font  in  which  Saint  Louis  is  said  to  have  been  baptised  is  pre- 
served in  one  of  its  chapels.*  Poissy  is,  besides,  famous  for 
the  conferences  held  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
doctors  in  1561.  It  contains  a  Maison  Centrale  de  Deten- 
tion, for  persons  condemned  to  confinement  for  any  term  of 
years. 

*  The  ancient  bridge  here  built  by  Saint  Louis  is  said  by  one  of  the  French 
chronicles  to  have  been  crossed  by  Edward  III.,  after  his  light  troops  had 
burned  Saint  Germain  and  other  villages  in  sight  of  Paris,  just  before  the 
battle  of  Creci,  August  26,  1346  ;  but  some  historians  state  that  the 
English  king  found  all  the  bridges  over  the  Somme  and  the  Seine  broken 
down. 
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The  first  station  on  the  Northern  Railway  is 

SAINT  DENIS, 

a  town  containing  nine  thousand  inhabitants.  It  owes  its 
celebrity  to  its  ancient  Benedictine  abbey,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  kings  of  Prance  having  chosen  it  for  the 
place  of  their  sepulture,  from  the  times  of  Dagobert  to  those 
of  Louis  XY. 

The  church,  in  which  was  formerly  deposited  the  famous 
Oriflamme,  or  consecrated  banner  of  France,  contains  a  mag- 
nificent series  of  royal  tombs.  They  were  devastated  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention, 
when  the  royal  remains  were  exhumed,  and  thrown  into  two 
large  trenches  opposite  the  northern  porch.  The  lead  of  their 
coffins,  as  well  as  that  stripped  from  the  roof  of  the  abbey, 
was  converted  into  bullets,  and  a  decree  passed  in  1795  for 
rasing  the  building  to  the  ground,  but  happily  this  vandalism 
was  not  carried  into  effect.  The  church,  neglected  for  several 
years,  was  falling  into  ruins,  when,  in  1806,  Napoleon  ordered 
it  to  be  repaired,  as  well  as  the  vault  of  the  Bourbons,  in- 
tending it  to  form  the  sepulchre  of  the  imperial  dynasty. 

No  church  in  the  kingdom  was  so  rich  in  relics  and  sacred 
ornaments.  All  these  were  dispersed  at  the  revolution  of 
1789,  and  the  monuments  of  the  kings  were  removed  to  the 
Musee  des  Monuments  Francais,  at  the  convent  des  Petits 
Augustins,  now  the  Ecole  Imperiale  des  Beaux  Arts,  where 
they  were  preserved  till  restored  at  a  subsequent  period  to 
their  original  places. 

Further  reparations  have  lately  been  effected,  and  the  mo- 
numental series  of  Saint  Denis,  so  often  disunited  and  in- 
jured, again  presents  as  interesting  a  study  to  the  antiqua- 
rian as  that  of  "Westminster,  or  the  Capuzino  Convent  at 
Vienna. 

A  chapel  was  founded  here  in  honour  of  Saint  Denis, 
about  250,  in  which  Dagobert,  son  of  Chilperic,  was  buried 
in  580,  being  the  first  prince  known  to  have  been  interred 
within  its  walls.  Dagobert  I.  founded  the  abbey  of  Saint 
Denis  in  613 ;  and  Pepin,  father  of  Charlemagne,  com- 
menced a  new  church,  which  was  finished  by  his  son,  and 
consecrated  in  775.  Of  this  edifice  nothing  now  remains 
except  the  foundations  of  the  crypt.     Suger,  abbot  of  the 
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monastery  during  the  reign  of  Louis  VII.,  demolished  the 
church,  and  built  a  more  majestic  one  in  1144,  of  which  the 
porch  and  two  towers  remain ;  the  rest  of  the  building  as  it 
'  now  stands  was  reconstructed  by  Saint  Louis  and  his  suc- 
cessor, between  1250  and  1281. 

Of  late  years  the  church  has  undergone  most  extensive  re- 
pairs, now  suspended,  in  consequence  of  great  doubts  exist- 
ing as  to  the  soundness  of  the  foundations  of  some  parts  of 
the  edifice.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
architecture  of  its  epoch  existing  in  France.  The  front  con- 
sisted but  lately  of  an  elegantly  buttressed  and  turreted 
wall,  flanked  by  two  towers  ;  the  northern  graced  with  gables 
and  pinnacles,  surmounted  by  a  tall  stone  spire ;  the  other 
flanked  by  turrets  crowned  with  an  open-worked  parapet ; 
but  the  former  threatening  to  fall,  it  was  taken  down,  and 
has  not  yet  been  reconstructed.  The  wall  and  the  turrets,  in 
which  the  buttresses  terminate,  are  crowned  with  battlements. 
Three  portals  with  retiring  arches,  enriched  with  statues  of 
saints,  and  supported  by  clustered  pillars,  give  access  to  the 
interior. 

This  magnificent  church  is  cruciform,  consisting  of  a  nave 
and  two  aisles,  with  lateral  chapels.  Its  total  length  is  390 
feet,  breadth  100  feet,  and  height  of  vaulting  80  feet.  Both 
the  nave  and  choir,  with  the  transepts,  have  a  light  tri- 
forium  gallery  and  clerestory  windows  ;  the  groinings  spring 
from  clustered  capitals.  In  the  left  aisle  the  principal 
object  of  curiosity  is  the  tomb  of  Dagobert,  of  the  time  of 
Saint  Louis,  a  pinnacled  and  canopied  mausoleum  with  pon- 
derous high  reliefs,  quaintly  exhibiting  the  dream  of  a  pious 
monk,  who  thought  he  saw  King  Dagobert  carried  off  by 
demons.  Adjoining  the  northern  transept  are  the  magnifi- 
cent monuments  of  Louis  XII.  and  Anne  of  Brittany,  and 
of  Henri  II.  and  Catherine  de  Medicis.  The  former  was 
executed  in  white  marble  by  Paolo  Poncio.  The  effigies  of 
Louis  XII.  and  his  queen  are  represented  on  a  rectangular 
cenotaph  surrounded  by  twelve  arches,  supported  by  beau- 
tiful composite  pilasters,  adorned  with  arabesques,  beneath 
which  are  placed  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles.  The  whole 
rests  upon  a  pedestal  enriched  with  bas-reliefs,  representing 
wars  of  the  French  in  Italy,  the  triumphant  entry  of 
Louis  XII.  into  Genoa,  the  battle  of  Bavenna,  and  the 
battle  of  Agnadel.     Above  the  cornice  are  kneeling  statues 
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in  white  marble  of  Louis  and  Anne.  The  monument  of 
Henri  II.  was  executed  by  Grermaiu  Pilon,  after  designs  by 
Primaticcio.  It  is  14  feet  in  height,  by  10  in  breadth,  and 
12^  in  length.  It  is  adorned  with  twelve  composite  columns 
of  deep  blue  marble,  and  twelve  pilasters  of  white  marble. 
At  the  angles  are  four  bronze  figures  representing  the  Car- 
dinal Yirtues.  Henri  II.  and  Catherine,  in  white  marble, 
repose  on  a  couch.  The  portrait  of  the  latter  is  given  with 
remarkable  truth,  and  a  light  garment  with  which  she  is 
robed  is  exquisitely  worked. 

Opposite,  in  the  southern  aisle,  is  the  sumptuous  tomb  of 
Francis  I.  and  Claude  of  France.  This  monument,  after  the 
designs  of  Philibert  Delorme,  was  erected  in  1550.  Effigies 
of  Francis  and  Claude  repose  upon  a  plinth  of  black  marble 
placed  on  a  cruciform  basement,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs 
representing  the  battles  of  Marignan  and  Cerisolles.  Above 
rises  a  grand  arch  enriched  with  arabesques  and  bas-reliefs 
by  Germain  Pilon.  Sixteen  fluted  Ionic  columns  support  the 
entablature,  above  which  are  placed  five  statues  of  white 
marble  in  a  kneeling  posture,  namely,  Francis  I. ;  Claude,  his 
queen ;  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  sons  of  Francis 
and  Claude  ;  and  the  Princess  Charlotte,  their  daughter. 

In  the  north  transept,  on  one  side  of  the  door,  is  a  spiral 
column  to  the  memory  of  Henri  III.,  assassinated  by  Jacques 
Clement,  August  2,  1589.  On  the  other  side  is  a  composite 
column  of  white  marble,  erected  by  Mary  Stuart,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Francis  II.,  who  died  in  1561.  At  the  south  door 
is  a  beautiful  marble  column  in  honour  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  door  is  a  porphyry 
column  with  a  Corinthian  capital,  to  the  memory  of 
Henri  IV. 

Ascending  the  southern  steps  of  the  choir,  we  find  in  the 
first  chapel,  called  Chapelle  des  Connetables,  sumptuously 
decorated  like  all  the  rest,  the  tombs  of  Duguesclin,  Sancerre, 
Duchastel,  and  Lariviere.  Around  the  walls  are  paintings 
of  John  II.,  Charles  V.,  Charles  VI.,  Charles  VII.,  and 
Isabel,  wife  of  Charles  VI.  A  series  of  chapels  round  the 
choir  are  all  richly  decorated  and  filled  with  works  of  art 
which  it  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate  here. 

The  chief  monumental  interest  attaches  to  the  crypt, 
which  is  entered  by  doors  in  each  transept  near  the  choir. 
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The  walls  are  ornamented  with  stone  pilasters,  the  pave- 
ment is  of  white  and  black  marble ;  the  coffins,  some  of 
which  are  covered  with  black  or  violet-coloured  velvet,  with 
ornaments  of  gold  or  silver,  are  placed  upon  iron  bars. 
Many  of  the  statues  and  tombs  are  original,  others  are 
modern,  imitating  the  manner  of  the  different  times.  Brazen 
doors  open  here  into  the  royal  vault,  which  is  not  visible.  It 
contains  eight  coffins,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  with  those  of  Louis  XVIIL,  and 
other  members  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  royal  family.  On 
entering  the  crypt  by  the  door  on  the  left,  a  bas-relief  of 
the  third  century  and  a  piece  of  Eoman  mosaic  are  seen. 
Then  come  monuments  of  the  kings  of  the  first  and  second 
races ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  marble  sarco- 
phagus in  which  Charlemagne  was  interred  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle ;  a  marble  statue  of  that  monarch ;  five  statues  in 
stone  of  Louis  I.,  Charles  II.,  Louis  II.,  Charles  III.,  and 
Charles  IV. ;  and  cenotaphs  (some  of  them  with  statues)  of 
Clovis  and  SainteClotilde,Dagobert  and  hisqueen,  Childebert, 
Charles  Martel,  Pepin  le  Bref  and  Queen  Bertha,  Carloman, 
son  of  Pepin ;  Louis  and  Carloman,  sons  of  Louis  le  Begue ; 
and  Eudes,  Count  of  Paris.  Next  come  the  monuments  of 
the  third  dynasty,  consisting  of  cenotaphs,  with  one  or  two 
statues  in  stone  or  marble.  The  following  is  their  order : 
Hugh  Capet;  Bobert  le  Pieux  and  Constance  d' Aries,  his 
queen ;  Constance  de  Castille,  queen  of  Louis  VII. ;  Henri  I., 
Louis  VI.,  Philip  Augustus,  and  Louis  VIII. 

The  chapel  of  Saint  Louis  is  very  remarkable ;  it  contains 
figures  and  busts,  which  are  painted  and  gilt ;  the  busts  re- 
present Saint  Louis  and  Marguerite,  his  queen ;  the  statues, 
the  Count  de  Nevers  and  Bobert  de  Clermont,  his  two 
sons.  The  other  more  remarkable  cenotaphs  are  those  of 
i'  Queen  Blanche ;  Philippe  le  Hardi ;  Charles,  King  of  Sicily, 
brother  to  Saint  Louis ;  Philippe  le  Bel ;  Louis  X. ;  Blanche, 
daughter  of  Saint  Louis ;  Philippe  le  Long ;  Charles  le  Bel ; 
Jeanne  de  JS"avarre,  daughter  of  Louis  le  Hutin;  Charles 
d'Alencon,  brother  of  Philippe  VI. ;  Philippe  VI. ;  Jean  le 
Bon;  Jeanne  deBourgogne,  queen  of  Charles  VI. ;  Charles 
V. ;  Marguerite,  daughter  of  Philippe  le  Long ;  Charles  VI. 
and  Isabelle  de  Baviere,  his  queen ;  and  Charles  VIL,  their 
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son.    Here  is  also  a  monument,  by  Paolo  Poncio,  to  Louis 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  Valentine  de  Milan. 

In  one  of  the  chapels  is  a  list,  by  dynasties,  of  the  names 
of  the  princes  whose  tombs  were  destroyed  at  the  revolution 
of  1789,  engraved  on  black  marble.  It  is  called  the  Chapelle 
JSxpiatoire.  A  small  passage  leads  to  a  vault  where  the  body 
of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  father  of  the  prince  who  was  found 
dead  in  1830,  is  deposited.  In  another  chapel  are  the  tombs 
of  Henri  II.  and  Catherine  de  Medicis ;  laterally  the  tomb  of 
Henri  IV.,  with  his  bust  and  Margaret  of  Trance  kneeling, 
and  that  of  Charles  de  Valois.  A  marble  urn  in  front, 
exquisitely  sculptured  by  Jean  G-oujon,  once  contained  the 
heart  of  Prancis  I.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous 
curious  monuments  of  other  princes.  In  the  last  recess  is  a 
statue  of  Marie  Antoinette,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  consi- 
dered a  perfect  likeness  of  that  unfortunate  queen ;  also  two 
colossal  monolith  allegorical  statues,  formerly  intended  for 
the  expiatory  monument  to  the  Duke  de  Berri. 

At  Saint  Denis  is  also  the  Maison  Imperiale  $  Education 
de  la  Legion  d^JELonneur,  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the 
daughters,  sisters,  and  nieces  of  members  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  This  institution  was  originally  established  by 
Napoleon  in  the  chateau  of  Ecouen,  and  has  been  rendered 
famous  by  the  great  number  of  accomplished  women  it 
was  the  means  of  educating.  Since  1815  the  chief  esta- 
blishment has  been  fixed  at  Saint  Denis  in  the  vast  buildings 
of  the  confiscated  abbey,  and  Ecouen  is  now  but  a  branch 
dependent  on  Saint  Denis.  Another  dependency  on  Saint 
Denis  is  established  in  the  Monastere  des  Loges,  in  the 
forest  of  Saint  G-ermain.  The  number  of  the  pupils  is  five 
hundred,  of  whom  four  hundred  are  taught  gratuitously. 
A  highly  finished  education  is  given  to  the  pupils,  and  the 
young  ladies  who  are  brought  up  here  receive  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  can  result  from  a  well-matured  system  of 
collegiate  instruction.  The  rules  of  the  house  are  exceed- 
ingly strict  without  being  severe.  All  the  members  wear 
the  same  uniform,  and  are  subjected  to  an  almost  military 
discipline.  Frequent  examinations  take  place,  and  prizes 
are  awarded  according  to  merit. 

The  succursal  house  at  Ecouen  contains  two  hundred 
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pupils,  that  of  the  Loges,  at  Saint  Germain,  three  hundred. 
The  whole  establishment  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
nuns  of  the  order  of  the  Congregation  de  la  Mere  de 
Dieu. 

ENGHIEN-LES-BAOTS. 

The  next  place  worthy  of  interest  is  Enghien-les-Bains, 
so  named  from  its  sulphurous  spring,  which  was  discovered 
in  1766.  The  waters  contain  lime,  carbon,  magnesia,  soda, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  are  efficacious  in  diseases  of 
the  skin,  as  well  as  nervous  and  rheumatic  disorders.  The 
lake  of  Saint  Gratien,  on  which  this  delightful  watering- 
place  is  situated,  derives  its  name  from  a  village  close  by,  in 
which  may  be  seen  the  chateau  belonging  to  the  illustrious 
Marshal  Catinat.  Furnished  apartments  and  houses  are 
very  numerous  at  Enghien  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
and  the  country  around  is  charmingly  picturesque. 

MONTMOEENCT. 

Montmorency  can  be  easily  reached  from  the  last  place  on 
foot,  or  on  horse  or  donkey  back,  great  numbers  of  which 
animals  are  ready  saddled  for  rides  to  the  delightful 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  prefer  going  to  Mont- 
morency skirting  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  picking  our 
way  through  the  thickets  of  the  Saint  Gratien  wood,  because 
we  are  rewarded,  when  we  have  climbed  the  hill  on  which 
the  town  is  situated,  by  a  splendid  view  of  the  picturesque 
valley  beneath,  and  by  a  visit  to  the  Hermitage,  a  house  in- 
habited by  J.  J.  Eousseau  from  1756  to  1758.  Here  he 
composed  his  "  Nouvelle  Heloise,"  and  his  furniture  is  still 
shown.  This  house  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the 
composer  Gretry,  who  died  in  it  in  1813. 

The  church,  a  beautiful  building  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
should  not  be  left  unvisited. 

The  forest  of  Montmorency  is  extensive  and  highly  pic- 
turesque, and  as  horses  and  asses  are  to  be  hired  here  at 
very  reasonable  prices,  it  is  much  frequented  by  the  Pari- 
sians, who  can  there  parade  their  equestrian  skill  with  com- 
parative impunity. 
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SAINT  LEU  TAYERNAY, 


the  next  station  worthy  a  visit,  is  celebrated  for  its 
chateau  and  park,  which  before  the  revolution  of  1798 
belonged  to  the  Due  d' Orleans,  and  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Mme.  de  Genlis.  Napoleon  I.  gave  it  to 
Queen  Hortense,  and  after  the  Restoration  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  who  ended  his  days  here  in  a 
mysterious  manner.  The  duke  was  found,  on  the  27th  of 
August,  1830,  suspended  by  his  cravat  from  the  bolt  of  a 
window  in  his  bedroom,  and  from  his  age  and  weak  state 
of  health  it  was  considered  improbable  that  he  could  have 
accomplished  his  own  destruction.  The  present  Emperor 
has  caused  the  church  to  be  embellished,  and  has  erected  a 
monument  in  it  to  Queen  Hortense,  to  whose  memory,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  Louis  Napoleon,  late  King  of  Holland,  an 
annual  service  is  performed.  From  Saint  Leu  omnibuses 
run  to 
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once  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Conde.  The  estate  of  Chantilly  having  lapsed  to  the  Crown 
in  1444,  Charles  VIII.  gave  it  to  G-uillaume  de  Mont- 
morency, his  nephew,  one  of  whose  descendants,  having  for- 
feited his  head  and  his  estates  in  1632,  Louis  XIII.  pre- 
sented Chantilly  to  the  Princess  de  Conde,  sister  of  the 
unfortunate  duke.  It  was  finally  presented,  in  1661,  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  Great  Conde.  This  illustrious  man  here 
spent  his  latter  years,  in  the  society  of  Racine,  Boileau, 
Bossuet,  and  other  literary  men  of  his  age.  He  took  great 
pride  in  embellishing  this  beautiful  retreat,  and  when  Louis 
XIV.,  who  had  a  claim  to  it,  indicated  a  desire  to  resume 
the  possession,  "Sire,"  said  Conde,  "you  are  the  master; 
but  I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of  your  Majesty,  and  that  is  to 
allow  me  to  remain  at  Chantilly  as  your  gatekeeper."  The 
king,  however,  had  the  moderation  not  to  interfere.  Conde's 
affairs  were  never  in  a  more  desperate  condition  than  when, 
in  1761,  he  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  his  cousin  and 
sovereign;  nevertheless,  nothing  could  exceed  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  entertainment,  rendered  memorable  by  the 
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suicide  of  Yatel,  the  celebrated  cook,  who  ran  himself 
through  with  his  sword,  in  despair  because  the  fish  did  not 
arrive  in  time  for  dinner. 

Conde's  descendants  continued  here  till  the  revolution 
of  1789,  when  that  part  of  the  mansion  known  as  the  Grand 
Chateau  was  demolished,  and  the  works  of  art,  except  such 
as  had  been  removed  and  secreted,  were  destroyed  and  the 
garden  laid  waste.  On  the  Restoration,  in  1814,  the  Petit 
Chateau  was  restored  to  the  House  of  Conde,  and  many  im- 
provements were  made  by  the  last  of  that  name,  who  fre- 
quently resided  here,  and  made  it  his  principal  hunting-seat. 
On  his  melancholy  death,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a 
preceding  page,  Chantilly  descended  to  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
fourth  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  Being  sold  under  the  decree 
for  the  confiscation  of  the  Orleans  property  in  France,  it  was 
bought  by  two  partners  of  the  house  of  Coutts  and  Co. 

The  chateau,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  is  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  of  the  Renaissance  style  in  existence.  In 
the  state-rooms  and  gallery  are  the  battles  of  the  Grand 
Conde,  painted  by  Van  der  Meulen.  There  are  also,  besides 
the  state-rooms,  a  chapel  and  a  Chinese  cabinet.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  vast  grounds  laid  out  both  in  the  English  and 
French  styles,  with  gardens,  lawns,  parterres,  islands,  grottos, 
and  picturesque  walks. 

The  stables  of  Chantilly,  considered  the  finest  in  Europe, 
are  at  some  little  distance  from  the  chateau,  and  form  even  a 
more  magnificent  pile  of  buildings  than  the  palace.  They 
can  be  made  to  hold  one  hundred  and  eighty  horses,  and 
connected  with  them  are  other  buildings  for  kennels,  coach- 
houses, &c.  The  interior  and  exterior  are  tastefully  decorated 
with  pieces  of  sculpture  representing  sporting  subjects,  and 
the  lawn  in  front  is  magnificent.  Permission  to  visit  this 
splendid  property  is  easily  obtained. 

The  forest  of  Chantilly,  which  adjoins  the  park,  contains 
7600  acres.  In  the  midst  of  it  is  a  circular  area  called  the 
Table  Ronde,  from  which  twelve  roads  branch  in  different 
directions,  and  this  is  the  ordinary  rendezvous  of  sporting 
parties.  Here  also  the  festival  of  Saint  Hubert,  the  patron 
saint  of  sportsmen,  used  to  be  celebrated.  The  lakes  of 
Commelle,  at  about  an  hour's  walk  across  the  forest,  are  well 
worth  a  visit ;  they  receive  their  water  from  a  little  river 
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called  the  Theve.  On  the  northern  side  of  these  lakes  is  the 
village  of  Commelle,  and  on  the  southern,  the  Chateau  de  la 
Loge,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Blanche  de  Castille,  mother 
of  Saint  Louis. 

The  best  races  of  France  are  those  of  Chantilly.  The 
Derby  is  run  for  in  May,  and  the  Saint  Leger  in  October. 
The  Government  give  stakes  amounting  to  several  hundred 
pounds;  the  French  Jockey  Club,  the  Societe  d'Encou- 
ragement  pour  1' Amelioration  des  Races  Chevalines,  and  the 
authorities  of  the  department,  also  give  prizes  to  be  con- 
tended for.  The  May  meetings  especially  are  fashionably 
and  numerously  attended.  Several  racing  studs  are  kept  up 
at  Chantilly,  on  account  of  the  facilities  for  training.  The 
number  of  race-horses  is  stated  at  190. 

An  English  chaplain,  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
resides  here,  for  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  British  re- 
sidents. 

EEMENONVILLE. 

Ermenonville,  to  the  east  of  Chantilly,  also  reached  by  the 
Northern  line,  is  remarkable  for  its  chateau,  in  a  depen- 
dency of  which  J.- J.  Eousseau  died.  M.  de  Girardin  having 
heard  that  Bousseau's  narrow  income  had  compelled  him  to 
quit  Paris,  invited  him  to  Ermenonville,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1778,  but,  expiring  on  the  2nd  of  July 
following,  he  was  buried  in  an  island  of  the  Grand  Pare, 
called  Tile  des  Peupliers,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory. 

The  park  and  grounds  adjoining  the  chateau  are  laid  out 
with  great  taste,  and  well  worthy  of  being  seen. 


COMPIEGNE, 

a  town  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Oise  and  the 
Aisne,  easily  reached  by  a  branch  of  the  Northern  line, 
boasts  a  fine  palace,  which  well  deserves  a  visit.  The  palace 
is  agreeably  situated,  between  the  town  and  forest,  on  the 
Place  du  Chateau,  a  spacious  square  surrounded  by  alleys  of 
lime-trees,  and  was  built  by  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI. 
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The  entrance  is  through  a  Doric  portico,  connecting  two 
lateral  wings  which,  with  the  main  body,  enclose  the  Cour 
d'Honneur.  The  Grand  Vestibule,  a  long  Doric  gallery 
adorned  with  marble  busts  of  Roman  emperors,  leads,  by  the 
JEscalier  d: 'Honneur,  a  fine  double-branched  staircase,  to  the 
Salle  des  Gardes  and  the  Salon  des  Huissiers,  where  a  hunting 
scene  under  Louis  XV.  forms  the  subject  of  a  large  painting 
by  Audry.  The  Salle  a  Manger,  an  Ionic  hall  opening  into 
the  garden,  leads  to  the  Salon  des  Aides-de-  Camp,  containing 
three  large  maps  of  Compiegne  and  the  adjoining  forest, 
painted  on  canvas.  The  Salon  de  Bamille,  where  the  im- 
perial family,  when  at  Compiegne,  meet  in  the  evening, 
gives  access  to  the  Salon  du  Conseil,  a  splendid  room  with  a 
Gobelins  carpet  and  Beauvais  furniture.  The  walls  are 
adorned  with  three  fine  pieces  of  Grobelins  tapestry,  repre- 
senting sacrifices  to  Pallas,  Flora,  and  Ceres,  from  originals 
painted  in  1787  by  Suvee.  Next  follows  the  Emperor's 
Bedroom,  with  a  splendid  gilt  bedstead  and  canopy ;  the 
furniture  is  red  damask,  and  the  ceiling,  painted  in  compart- 
ments, is  by  Girodet ;  the  centre  one  representing  Mercury, 
Pallas,  and  Apollo.  In  the  Salon  des  Dames  d'Honneur 
are  two  large  paintings  by  Langlois,  representing  the  battle 
of  Navarino,  and  the  landing  of  the  French  at  Algiers  in 
1830.  Next  follows  the  Empress's  Bed-chamber,  a  most 
gorgeous  apartment.  The  ceiling  and  panels,  by  Girodet, 
represent  the  Evening  Star  and  the  Seasons.  The  bedstead 
is  graced  with  two  gilt  cornucopia?  ;  two  angels,  likewise  gilt, 
hold  the  curtains,  which  descend  from  a  rich  canopy  adorned 
with  ostrich  feathers ;  the  furniture  is  also  gilt,  and  covered 
with  red  damask.  Adjoining  is  a  bath  and  cabinet  de  toi- 
lette, also  beautifully  furnished.  Next  follows  the  Salon  de 
Reception  of  the  Empress,  in  keeping  with  the  other  rooms. 
All  these  rooms  have  costly  Gobelins  carpets.  From  this  the 
Salon  d'Attente  opens  into  the  Betit  Salon,  having  War, 
Departure,  Victory,  and  Eeturn  painted  in  the  coves.  Then 
follow  three  plain  rooms,  formerly  inhabited  by  Madame 
Adelaide,  sister  to  Louis  Philippe.  With  few  exceptions 
the  furniture  is  still  the  same  as  that  used  by  her.  Descend- 
ing a  staircase,  we  find  the  Salle  de  Spectacle  with  three  tiers 
of  galleries,  and  capable  of  containing  eight  hundred  persons. 
It  ia  richly  painted  and  gilt.  The  suite  behind  the  Empress's 
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rooms  comprises  a  private  dining-room,  and  the  Galerie  de 
Don  Quichotte,  with  thirty-one  paintings  by  Coypel,  father 
and  son,  representing  the  most  striking  scenes  of  Cervantes' s 
masterpiece.  There  are  eight  paintings  more  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  Natoire,  in  the  adjoining  ante-chamber.  Then  comes 
the  Grande  Galerie  des  Batailles,  built  by  Napoleon  I.  The 
vaulted  ceiling,  supported  by  twenty  Corinthian  columns, 
illustrates,  in  twelve  allegorical  compartments,  by  Girodet, 
the  victories  of  "Wagram,  Austerlitz,  and  others.  The  follow- 
ing room  contains  two  paintings  also  by  Girodet,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  taken  from  Chateaubriand's  Atala,  and  the 
next,  called  the  Antique  Chapelle,  is  adorned  with  fine 
Gobelins  tapestry,  representing  High  Mass,  Leo  X.,  and  the 
Defeat  of  Maxentius,  copied  from  the  Vatican  at  Eome. 
The  present  chapel,  adjoining,  is  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
orders;  the  stained  glass  in  the  window,  represents  the 
Creator,  Faith,  and  Hope,  beautifully  executed.  Other 
apartments,  vying  in  splendour  with  the  above,  are  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  artists. 

It  was  here  Napoleon  received  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Louisa. 

A  spacious  terrace,  behind  the  palace,  adorned  with 
sphynxes,  statues  of  Ulysses,  Mutius  Scaevola,  and  good 
copies  from  the  antique  in  white  marble,  slopes  down  to  the 
garden,  which  is  laid  out  in  the  English  style,  and  contains 
fine  statues,  both  bronze  and  marble. 

From  the  terrace  is  seen  a  portion  of  the  forest,  to  which 
an  arbour  of  iron  framework  leads  from  the  palace.  The 
forest  contains  29,074  acres,  and  338  roads,  forming  a  length 
of  220  leagues;  21  ponds,  318  bridges,  and  11  fountains. 
The  estimated  value  of  this  noble  demesne  is  49,000,000  fr. 
All  the  finger-posts  pointing  to  the  town  are  painted  red. 

The  town  is  irregularly  built,  but  it  possesses,  besides  the 
palace,  three  remarkable  edifices.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a 
Gothic  structure  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  its 
central  tower,  with  the  lateral  turrets  and  the  profuse  sculp- 
ture of  its  front,  deserve  particular  attention.  In  the  Council 
Chamber  is  Papety's  well-known  picture  "  Un  Eeve  de 
Bonheur,"  with  Landelle's  "Charity,"  and  a  fine  forest 
scene  by  Veilquez.  The  library,  composed  of  twelve  thou- 
sand volumes,  in  one  of  the  contiguous  rooms,  contains  full- 
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length  portraits  of  Louis  Philippe,  after  Masse,  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans,  by  Vignon. 

The  museum  on  the  second  story,  founded  by  M.  Vivenel, 
contains  in  a  small  compass  treasures  which  are  often  missed 
in  larger  collections.  Besides  a  numerous  series  of  Etruscan 
vases,  Eoman  lamps,  medals,  old  paintings,  &c,  there  is  an 
altar-screen  of  alabaster,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the 
Passion  carved  in  high  relief  in  fourteen  compartments.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  the  church  of  Saint  Germain  l'Aux- 
errois,  in  Paris. 

The  Eglise  Saint  Jacques,  independently  of  its  remarkable 
tower  and  pure  pointed  style  throughout,  contains  two  re- 
markable paintings  in  the  transepts  :  one  represents  Anne  of 
Austria,  consort  of  Louis  XIII.,  renewing  the  vow  she  had 
made  to  the  Virgin  ;  the  other,  Christ  at  Emmaus,  but  with 
the  curious  circumstance  of  the  introduction  of  Queen  Anne, 
her  children  and  courtiers,  in  the  picture.  The  church  has  a 
nave  and  two  aisles. 

The  front  of  the  Eglise  Saint  Antoine,  with  its  buttressed 
towers,  canopied  and  spired,  is  a  gem  of  the  florid  Grotbic. 
The  interior  is  slightly  cruciform,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and 
two  aisles  ;  the  style  pointed,  and  the  vaultings  of  the  choir 
elaborately  groined.  Some  fine  old  stained  glass  by  Pinai- 
grier,  representing  sacred  subjects,  enrich  two  of  the  chapels ; 
the  three  stained  windows  in  the  Lady  Chapel  are  of  modern 
execution.  Pew  of  the  paintings  are  worthy  of  notice :  A 
Holy  Family  by  Mottez,  and  an  Assumption  by  Blanchard, 
must,  however,  be  mentioned ;  as  also  the  Archangel  crushing 
the  Spirit  of  Evil,  a  very  fine  composition,  and  an  old  paint- 
ing of  two  Eenedictine  nuns  engaged  in  prayer. 

Clovis  had  a  seat  at  Compiegne,  and  it  was  at  the  siege 
of  this  town  that  Joan  of  Arc  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
English.  This  place  affords  a  splendid  field  for  a  military 
camp,  and  one  is  usually  formed  here  in  the  autumn. 

SCEAT7X. 

Sceaux  is  a  large  village  six  miles  south  of  Paris,  by  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  railway,  the  peculiar  construction  of 
which  deserves  notice. 
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The  railway  was  expressly  constructed  to  try  M.  Arnoux's 
system  of  locomotives  and  carriages ;  the  former  have  small 
oblique  wheels,  besides  the  usual  vertical  ones,  pressing 
against  the  rails,  which  effectually  prevent  the  trains  starting 
off  them.  The  carriages  are  so  constructed  that  both  the 
fore  and  hind  wheels  may  turn  freely  under  them ;  an  iron 
pole,  jointed  like  a  hinge,  connects  each  carriage  with  its 
neighbour,  allowing  the  train  to  take  every  possible  curvature 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing 
concussion,  so  that  buffers  are  dispensed  with.  The  railway 
is  constructed  with  a  gauge  of  six  feet,  and  the  sharpest 
curves  have  been  purposely  introduced  to  give  the  system  a 
fair  trial.  The  train  describes  at  each  terminus  a  curve  of 
82  feet  radius ;  the  smallest  radius  on  the  line  is  98  feet, 
and  the  largest  279  feet,  results  hitherto  deemed  impos- 
sible. The  total  length  of  the  railway  is  six  miles  and  a 
half,  a  distance  performed  in  twenty-five  minutes,  and  which 
might  be  in  ten. 

This  line  affords  opportunities  for  visiting  several  very 
pretty  villages,  among  which  Arcueil,  possessing  a  remark- 
able church  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  place  derives  its 
name  from  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct  constructed  there  by 
the  Bomans  for  the  conveyance  of  water  from  Eongis  to  the 
Palais  des  Thermes,  a  distance  of  four  leagues.  Part  of  this 
ancient  construction,  consisting  of  two  arches  substantially 
built,  still  exists  near  the  modern  aqueduct,  which  was 
finished  in  1624,  and  extends  across  the  valley  of  Arcueil 
upon  twenty-five  arches,  72  feet  in  height.  Its  total  length, 
from  Arcueil  to  the  reservoir  near  the  Observatory,  is  18,200 
yards.  Nine  arches  are  open  for  the  passage  of  the  river, 
but  it  generally  flows  through  two  only  in  the  centre.  The 
aqueduct  supplies  36,000  hogsheads  daily,  distributed  to 
sixteen  fountains  besides  those  of  the  Luxembourg,  Garden 
of  Plants,  and  several  hospitals.  The  interior  may  be  seen 
by  applying  to  the  keeper  at  Arcueil. 

Within  a  mile  of  Sceaux  is  Bourg-la-Reine,  a  village  con- 
taining a  house  built  by  Henri  IV.  for  Grabrielle  d'Estrees, 
with  a  park  adjoining.  Here  Louis  XV.  received  the  Infanta 
of  Spain  in  1722,  and  here  also,  in  1794,  Condorcet,  per- 
secuted by  the  Convention,   committed  suicide.    A  cattle 
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market,  similar  to  that  of  Poissy,  though  of  less  importance, 
and  known  as  the  Marche  de  Sceaux,  is  held  here  every 
Monday. 

Sceaux  is  well  worthy  a  visit,  on  account  of  the  beauty 
and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  country  walks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. One  of  these  leads  to  Chatenay,  a  pretty  place, 
containing  some  charming  rural  retreats,  and  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  birthplace  of  Yoltaire.  Fontenay-aux-roses, 
so  named  from  the  cultivation  of  roses,  which  is  carried  on 
here  to  a  great  extent,  is  a  favourite  place  of  resort  of  the 
Parisians  for  pic-nics ;  its  shady  avenues  and  numerous 
thickets  affording  them  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
A  tree  known  as  the  Arbre  de  Rolinson  serves  as  a  res- 
taurant, and  repasts  are  served  up  and  partaken  of  among 
its  branches. 

But  to  return  to  Sceaux,  from  which  we  have  been  un- 
consciously wandering :  it  is  a  large  village,  six  miles  from 
Paris,  where  Colbert  erected  a  magnificent  chateau,  with  a 
park  laid  out  by  Le  Notre.  In  1700  this  estate  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Due  du  Maine,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Madame  de  Montespan,  after  whose  death  it  passed  to  the 
Due  de  Penthievre.  At  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  chateau 
and  park  were  sold,  and  the  former  demolished,  but  the 
mayor  of  Sceaux  and  some  other  persons  bought  the 
menagerie,  which  they  converted  into  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment. Every  Sunday  during  the  fine  season  there  is  a  bal 
ckampetre  given  in  it,  which  is  much  frequented  by  the 
Parisians. 

The  church,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, is  an  old  buttressed  and  pinnacled  building,  without 
any  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty,  nor  should  we  have 
noticed  it,  did  it  not  contain  some  tolerable  paintings,  a 
fine  bas-relief  in  white  marble  on  the  panel  of  the  altar  in 
the  left  aisle,  and  a  white  marble  group  of  the  Baptism  of 
Christ  by  Tuby  on  the  high  altar.  On  the  grass  plot  ad- 
joining the  church,  the  place  where  Plorian  lies  buried  is 
marked  by  a  granite  pillar  bearing  his  bust. 

Opposite  the  church  is  the  Mairie,  an  elegant  little 
building.  Close  by  is  the  railway  station,  where  a  fair 
opportunity  will  be  found  of  inspecting  the  railway,  and 
forming  an  opinion  on  this  "articulated"  system. 
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Our  next  excursion,  concluding  our  flying  visits  to  the 
most  attractive  environs  of  Paris,  shall  be  to 

TONTAINEBLEATJ.* 

"  Where  will  you  find  more  delightful  and  more  exquisite 
chefs-d'oeuvre  ?  .  .  .  .  Here  the  associations  are  sufficiently 
numerous,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  do  not  bear  so 
strongly  as  at  Versailles  the  print  of  that  sadness  and 
melancholy  which  all  vanquished  things  have  about  them. 
"We  will  start  then  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  road.  The  clouds  which 
covered  the  sky  have  fled,  driven  away  by  a  favourable  wind. 
The  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  has  ceased  ;  the  sun  kindly 
throws  upon  us  his  warm  rays  ;  you  may  see  rising,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  the  approaching  harvest,  which,  only  last  even- 
ing, sadly  lay  upon  the  ground  ;  the  merry  postilions  urge 
on  their  horses  in  a  transparent  whirlwind  of  dust ;  this  is 
really  enjoyment,  dust  and  sun,  a  true  Neapolitan  sun ! 

"  Here  we  are  !  How  magnificent  are  the  gardens  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  !  Oaks,  which  were  contemporaries  of  Francis  I. 
and  of  Henri  IY. ;  old  yoke-elms,  which  lent  their  shadow 
to  the  varied  whims  of  Louis  XIV.,  even  before  that  young 
king  had  traced  out  the  plan  of  Versailles  ;  waters  so  abun- 
dant and  so  clear  that  they  have  given  their  name  to  these 
lovely  spots;  everywhere — in  the  chateau,  beyond  the  chateau, 
in  these  thousand  interminglings  of  stone  and  turf,  of  marble 
and  flowers,  there  is  a  natural  appearance  of  majesty  and 
grandeur.  Water  circulates  in  the  fosses,  like  a  river  in  its 
bed ;  the  fishpond  shines  at  a  distance  like  a  vast  mirror,  the 
only  one  which  is  worthy  to  reflect  these  splendours  of  nature 
and  art.  Notice,  in  the  midst  of  this  pond,  a  pavilion  erected 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  During  the  summer  his  very  vic- 
torious majesty  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  his  councils  there. 
Do  not  forget  to  salute  these  carp,  whitened  by  time,  which 
were  no  younger  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  history  of 
Prance,  silent  and  tranquil  witnesses  of  so  many  revolutions 
which  have  glided  over  these  waves,  without  leaving  there 
one  trace  of  their  passage.     These  beautiful  fish  are  a  source 

*  This  sketch  forms  a  worthy  sequel  to  that  of  Versailles,  by  the  same 
able  writer. 
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of  great  amusement  to  visitors  ;  they  swim  to  them  to  ask  a 
pittance.  One  of  them  carries  a  ring,  a  gold  ring  which 
King  Francis  I.  gave  to  it.  The  garden  is  open  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to  see  it ;  there  is  no  barrier,  no  obstacle ;  you 
are  at  liberty  to  promenade  in  all  these  enchanting  grounds. 

"  But  look  at  the  chateau ;  it  is  the  work  of  Primaticcio, 
that  Italian  who  passed  near  Dante  without  even  touchiDg 
the  border  of  his  cloak ;  near  Raphael  without  perceiving  it 
— if  not  afar  off,  yet  so  far  that  the  artist  did  not  even  think 
of  following  him.  The  chateau  is  magnificent,  affluent,  and 
natural,  like  French  genius.  Strange  and  happy  assemblage 
of  all  kinds  of  things ;  ornaments  without  end,  sculptures 
without  motive,  caprices,  chances,  dreams — turrets,  towers, 
arrows,  masterpieces !  And  within,  what  brilliant  fetes ! 
How  many  lovers  concealed  beneath  these  shadows — how 
many  handsome  young  men  gliding  over  these  waters, 
intoxicated  with  art  and  poetry,  accompanying  with  their 
soft  murmurs  the  sound  of  the  violins  and  the  hautboys  !  It 
was  the  admirable  and  delightful  hour  when  France  re- 
turned from  Italy,  where  she  had  been  to  seek — science 
learned  so  quickly ! — the  great  art  of  ornaments  and  dresses, 
beautiful  pearls,  rich  jewels,  magnificent  armour,  long  poems 
written  under  the  enchantments  of  poetry  and  art.  Already 
it  is  another  France  which  reveals  itself,  it  is  feudal  France 
disappearing,  it  is  Louis  XIV.  who  allows  himself  to  be  so- 
licited ! 

"  Again  I  say,  walk  slowly  upon  the  border  of  these  limpid 
waters,  the  swans  in  the  basin  salute  you  by  beating  their 
wings ;  lay  yourself  upon  the  grass,  repeat  the  verses  of 
Yirgil  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  flowery  banks,  sleep  if  you 
wish  to  sleep,  you  are  the  master  of  these  lovely  spots.  But 
why  sleep  ?  This  time  also  a  whole  history,  a  whole  poem, 
summons  you;  we  will  repose,  at  a  later  hour,  when  we 
have  traversed  this  magnificent  ensemble,  when  we  have 
studied  all  these  masterpieces,  when  we  have  penetrated  into 
some  few  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Chateau  de  Fontainebleau ; 
— here,  Biron  arrested  by  order  of  Henri  IV. ; — a  little 
farther,  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  the  suspicious  queen, 
the  jealous  woman,  assassinating  Monaldeschi,  her  chamber- 
lain, to  the  great  scandal  of  the  court  of  France,  alarmed  and 
indignant  at  such  ungoverned  fury ; — and  then  look  at  that 
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stone  at  the  head  of  the  staircase.    Upon  that  superb  slab 
was  unfolded  the  greatest  drama  of  history. 

"  It  is  hardly  thirty  years  ago — already  two  ages ! — since, 
in  that  same  court  of  the  palace  of  Eontainebleau,  which  at 
the  present  day  appears  so  calm,  stood,  motionless,  silent, 
afflicted,  concealing  their  tears,  the  Old  Guard  of  the  great 
imperial  army.  This  Old  Guard,  whose  very  name  overthrew 
capitals,  had  fought  upon  every  field  of  battle  in  the  world. 
They  were  at  Areola,  at  Aboukir,  at  Marengo ;  they  were 
the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz,  of  Jena,  of  Eriedland,  of  Madrid, 
of  "Wagram  ;  and  now,  after  having  passed  through  so  much 
glory  and  so  many  perils,  they  found  themselves,  vanquished 
and  decimated,  in  that  narrow  space,  which  was  their  last  king- 
dom, their  last  field  of  battle ;  and  even  this  they  must  quit  on 
the  morrow,  never  again  to  see  it,  this  corner  of  desolated 
earth.  In  this  palace  of  Eontainebleau,  each  door  and  each 
window  of  which  is  now  open  to  the  sun  of  May  and  the 
flowers  of  the  garden,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  concealed  him- 
self, in  his  grief  and  his  anguish ;  in  vain  had  he  resisted 
allied  Europe  ;  the  imperial  eagle,  mortally  wounded  in  the 
sky  of  Moscow,  had  barely  strength  enough  to  come  here 
and  expire,  beneath  the  heavens  of  Eontainebleau.  And 
finally,  the  hour  had  come  when  the  Emperor  himself  must 
lay  down  his  sword,  which  had  weighed  so  heavily  in  the 
balance  of  the  world : — his  sacrifice  was  completed,  like  his 
glory.  Then  opened  the  door  of  the  palace :  the  Old  Guard, 
which  was  below,  presented  arms — hearts  beat  quickly — 
tears  were  in  every  eye !  They  waited.  At  last,  this  army, 
or  to  speak  more  correctly,  this  handful  of  brave  men,  saw 
descend  into  the  frightened  court,  which  seemed  to  recoil 
before  him,  a  single  man,  with  a  proud  look  and  a  bold  step, 
sad,  but  not  prostrate ;  he  was  wrapped  in  the  grey  riding 
coat ;  he  carried  in  his  hand  the  hat  of  the  Little  Corporal ; 
a  single  month  of  these  misfortunes  had  aged  him  more  than 
ten  battles  would  have  done.  His  old  soldiers,  finding  him 
so  great  in  adversity,  were  profoundly  affected,  and  could 
not  understand,  poor  heroes !  how  and  why  the  Emperor  and 
they  were  thus  separated — they,  who  were  always  the  Great 
Army,  he  who  was  always  the  Emperor.  A  well-known  voice 
aroused  them  from  their  stupor. 

"  '  Soldiers,'  said  he  to  them,  '  I  bid  you  adieu.    During 
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the  forty  years  that  we  have  been  together,  I  have  been 
pleased  with  you,  I  have  always  found  you  in  the  path  of 
honour !'  After  which  he  embraced  the  eagles,  and  re- 
ascended  with  a  firm  and  tranquil  step  that  same  staircase  of 
Fontainebleau  now  laden  with  flowers. 

"  Thus  they  separated — in  that  same  spot — the  Emperor 
and  the  Great  Army,  to  go  and  die,  here  and  there,  all  in  the 
same  sadness,  in  the  same  glory,  in  the  same  destitution. 

"  But  let  us  penetrate  into  the  palace  of  so  many  absolute 
monarchs,  only  we  must  take  care  to  have  with  us  the  thread 
of  Ariadne,  for  once  entered  there,  you  will  soon  lose  your- 
self;  it  is  the  most  wonderful  labyrinth  that  ever  astonished 
human  imagination.  There  is  nothing  but  vast  galleries, 
immense  saloons,  amphitheatres,  giants'  staircases,  myste- 
rious passages,  sweet  retreats  concealed  in  the  wall,  balconies 
of  marble  and  bronze.  All  times,  all  places,  all  arts,  all 
monarchs  are  represented  within  these  walls.  The  sixteenth 
century  has  thrown  there  all  its  caprices  and  all  its  poetry. 
Henri  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  have  left  upon  the  walls  their 
impression,  at  once  Italian  and  French ;  Louis  XIV.  carried 
within  them  his  royal  and  budding  grandeur ;  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  came  here  to  await  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  of 
Austria,  who  allied  him  to  the  kings  of  Europe,  while  sepa- 
rating him  from  the  people  of  France.  But  such  was  the 
majesty  of  this  place,  that  each  of  the  Powers  who  passed 
through  it — were  it  only  for  a  day — felt  himself  obliged  to 
add  a  new  magnificence  to  its  splendours.  Such  a  king, 
in  order  to  signalise  his  visit  to  Fontainebleau,  built  a  whole 
palace  by  way  of  continuation  to  the  primitive  palaces ;  such 
another  erected  a  church ;  the  third  a  theatre,  or  at  least  a  gal- 
lery ;  a  fourth  had  barely  time  to  engrave  there  his  name  and 
his  cipher,  after  which  he  was  carried  away  by  the  tempest ; 
his  name  has  been  effaced  by  the  whitewasher. 

"  There  is  in  Versailles  but  one  single  master,  I  had  almost 
said  but  one  single  divinity,  King  Louis  XIV.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau  all  kinds  of  associations 
mingle  and  blend  with  each  other.  Not  far  from  the  apart- 
ment of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  dragged  there  from  the  midst 
of  pontifical  Borne  by  the  most  unworthy  abuse  of  power,  on 
the  site  of  the  Galerie  des  Cerfs,  where  Monaldeschi  was 
assassinated, — in  a  retired  corner,  where  she  fled  even  the 
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light  of  heaven,  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  dug  herself  a 
retreat,  which  you  may  now  see  completely  furnished  and  re- 
stored. There  is  violence  in  these  walls,  there  is  poetry, 
there  is  love,  above  all,  there  are  marriages.  Tou  would  in 
vain  seek  throughout  this  palace  some  corner  which  has  not 
sheltered  a  crowned  or  an  uncrowned  head ;  there  is  scarcely 
a  bed  which  has  not  been  a  bed  of  death. 

"  In  the  king's  apartment,  the  most  indifferent  stop  before 
a  wretched  mahogany  working- table,  which  would  be  worth 
about  fifteen  francs  if  it  was  bought  on  credit  at  a  second- 
hand furniture  shop  ;  and  yet  no  one  approaches  it  without 
respect,  for  it  was  upon  this  table  that  the  abdication  of  the 
Emperor  was  signed.  The  mahogany  still  bears  the  mark  of 
a  penknife,  which  the  ex-master  of  the  world  impressed,  as 
the  expiring  lion  imprints  the  earth  with  his  failing  paw. 
This  table  is  placed  near  a  window,  the  brilliant  locks  of 
which  were  made  by  King  Louis  XVI.  This  very  room,  which 
resembles  a  hortus  siccus,  so  richly  are  the  walls  laden  with 
all  the  plants  of  the  French  Flora,  was  inhabited  by  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis.  By  the  side  of  this  room  Napoleon  caused 
a  gallery  to  be  built  in  honour  of  Maria  Louisa. 

"  Thus  are  blended  so  many  different  remembrances,  so 
many  grandeurs,  and  so  many  misfortunes.  In  this  admir- 
able confusion  of  all  kinds  of  royalty  and  all  kinds  of  great- 
ness, the  philosopher  sets  himself  to  dream ;  he  asks  himself, 
if  it  was  worth  while  to  lavish  so  many  emotions,  and  often 
so  much  genius,  to  add  barely  one  dust  to  all  these  dusts, 
one  vanity  to  these  lamentable  vanities.  The  poet,  on  the 
other  hand,  reanimates,  by  means  of  imagination  and  thought 
— which  are  the  two  greatest  architects  of  this  world — all  these 
ruined  stones;  he  brings  noise  into  this  silence,  the  crowd  into 
these  solitudes.  At  his  word,  suddenly  are  illuminated,  one 
after  the  other,  these  vast  galleries ;  and  arise  from  their 
nothingness  all  the  ages  which  have  prayed,  which  have  loved, 
which  have  suffered,  which  have  died  within  these  walls. 
Silence  !  behold  them !  They  reappear  in  their  most  beau- 
teous attire,  with  their  most  pompous  retinues ;  they  come 
to  pass  in  these  cherished  places  one  more  day  of  feasting 
and  glory,  of  pleasure  and  love. 

"  What  is  easier,  if  you  have  a  little  enthusiasm  in  your 
head  and  a  little  youth  in  your  heart,  than  to  reanimate  all 
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this  vanished  history  ?  Do  you  not  already  see,  through  the 
Gothic  windows  of  the  gallery  of  Francis  I.,  that  knight-king 
presiding  at  the  brilliant  f&tes,  and,  at  the  head  of  the  staircase, 
the  sombre  figure  of  Napoleon  setting  out  for  his  exile  in  the 
island  of  Elba  ?  Francis  I.  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  these 
are  in  fact  the  two  masters  of  the  palace  of  Eontainebleau, 
these  are  the  two  phantoms  who  return  most  frequently  to 
these  walls,  to  these  galleries,  to  these  thousand  silent  cham- 
bers ;  and  then,  how  astonished  must  the  King  and  the  Em- 
peror be,  to  find  all  their  work  erect !  Eor  so  long  a  time 
their  palace  had  been  in  ruins !  The  walls  sunk  upon  them- 
selves, the  painted  ceilings  were  hanging  in  tatters ;  the 
arms  of  so  many  kings  had  been  so  often  erased,  restored,  and 
again  erased  upon  the  stone,  that  it  was  pierced  through ; 
the  eagles  had  been  so  rudely  hunted,  so  many  fleurs-de-lis 
had  been  torn  down,  so  many  emblems  had  been  broken,  so 
many  loving  ciphers  had  been  effaced,  that,  among  all  this 
pitiless  destruction  it  was  impossible  to  find  anything  per- 
fect. At  most  there  were  walls  without  names,  altars  with- 
out incense,  boudoirs  without  perfume,  saloons  without  orna- 
ments, empty  frames,  broken  thrones,  all  kinds  of  royal 
things  shamefully  plundered,  spoiled,  tarnished,  annihilated. 
The  shades  of  the  ancient  masters  of  Eontainebleau  walked 
sadly  amongst  these  lamentable  ruins,  and  the  more  years 
rolled  upon  years,  the  more  ruins  became  heaped  upon  ruins. 
But  at  the  present  day,  thanks  to  the  same  thoughtful  fore- 
sight which  raised  the  palace  of  Versailles.,  in  Eontainebleau, 
now  repaired  and  saved,  everything  is  revived :  the  tottering 
foundations  are  again  settled ;  the  staircases,  crushed  by  so 
many  passing  grandeurs,  are  re-established  upon  their  bases  ; 
the  statues  lying  upon  the  ground  again  ascend  their  pe- 
destals, the  portraits  return  into  their  frames,  the  old  plaster 
of  the  saloons  is  driven  away  like  dust,  and  behind  this  ig- 
noble coat  reappear,  in  their  new  brilliancy,  the  chefs-d'oeuvre 
of  three  centuries.  It  is  done ;  the  restoration  of  the  monu- 
ment is  complete,  within  and  without ;  the  ceilings  are  re- 
newed like  the  walls ;  the  deal  doors  have  given  place  to 
others  made  of  oak  ;  the  painted  paper  vanishes,  and  leaves 
room  for  the  historical  painting;  echo  repeats  anew  the 
sonorous  names  of  former  days  ;  the  cellars  are  again  filled, 
and  also  the  wood  houses  ;  velvet  and  gilding  are  restored  to 
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the  furniture ;  the  worms  regret  their  prey  ;  the  Gothic  win- 
dows are  replaced  in  the  window-frames  ;  the  chimneys  which 
had  fallen  down  are  huilt  up  again ;  with  the  minute  care  and 
the  exact  patience  of  the  antiquarian,  the  slightest  details  are 
found  of  that  exquisite  sculpture,  which  changed  wood  into 
a  masterpiece,  stone  into  lace,  marble  into  heroes  and  beau- 
tiful women.  The  mosaic  reappears  always  young  and  bril- 
liant, and  bursts  forth,  fresher  than  ever,  from  beneath  the 
oak  floor  which  covered  it  like  a  tomb.  Everywhere,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  these  vast  walls,  the  same  attentive 
and  repairing  hand  has  been  carried ;  everywhere  again  shines 
forth  gold,  paint,  enamel,  marble,  stone,  shell,  ivory,  silver, 
wood,  bronze. 

"  This  palace  of  Eontainebleau,  not  many  years  ago,  was  a 
desolate  dwelling,  abandoned  to  every  wind  of  heaven ;  to- 
day it  is  a  magnificent  palace,  worthy  of  the  greatest  kings. 
Thus  the  astonishment  is  immense  among  the  royal  shadows. 
1  Who  then  has  repaired  my  galleries  ?'  cries  Erancis  I. ; 
'  glory  to  him !  he  has  replaced  upon  the  walls  my  arms  and 
the  cipher  of  my  beautiful  mistress !' — *  Who  then  has  raised 
against  the  staircase  of  Eontainebleau,  and  preserved  even 
the  slightest  traces  of  my  departure  ?'  cries  the  Emperor : 
'  glory  to  him !  he  has  no  fear  of  eagles  or  recollections,  any 
more  than  of  the  standards  of  the  Great  Army.'  Thus  talk 
together  these  tranquillised  shades.  At  the  same  time,  at 
the  hour  of  midnight,  reappear,  light  as  happy  shadows,  all 
the  ladies  who  reigned  for  a  day  in  these  royal  dwellings. 
They  glide  gently  upon  these  soft  carpets ;  they  take  their 
seats  upon  the  restored  thrones ;  they  rest  upon  the  regilded 
sofas;  they  smile  at  their  own  beauty  in  these  Venetian 
glasses,  which  erstwhile  reflected  them  so  fair  and  so  beau- 
tiful ;  they  dance  in  chorus  beneath  these  arched  roofs, 
where  everything  recals  to  them  former  days. 

"  But  you  must  hurry  on,  in  spite  of  your  admiration.  To 
traverse  the  palace  of  Eontainebleau  is  a  whole  journey. 
'  But,'  say  you,  '  let  me  examine  these  entwined  ciphers, 
Henri  II.  and  Diana  of  Yalentinois ;  let  me  study  the  em- 
blems of  this  chimneypiece  of  the  most  beautiful  Ionic 
order,  mingled  with  garlands,  festoons,  devices,  clever  inven- 
tions of  Philibert  Delorme's  and  Guillaume  Bondelet's;' 
you  must  proceed,  you  must  pursue  your  route,  without 
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stopping  at  each  vision.  In  the  gallery  of  Francis  I.,  just 
as  in  the  gallery  of  Henri  II.,  you  will  find  the  same  Prima- 
ticcio,  not  only  the  great  painter,  but  also  the  great  sculptor. 
In  decoration,  painting  must  not  be  abandoned  to  itself;  if 
you  wish  to  produce  all  its  effect,  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
sculpture.  It  is  sculpture  which  gives  relief,  that  is  to  say, 
motion  and  life,  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  painters.  It 
completes,  it  forms  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  painting ; 
it  augments  its  power  and  grace.  From  this  intimate  union 
of  two  great  arts  which  so  wonderfully  accord  with  each 
other,  has  resulted  that  gallery,  which  must  have  been  the 
wonder  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  all  the  splendours  of 
which  it  is  an  admirable  summary. 

"  If  you  understand  what  you  are  about,  you  will  not  leave 
Fontainebleau  without  going  through  the  forest,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  picturesque  in  France. 

"  Tou  ought  to  see  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  in  the  morn- 
ing at  a  very  early  hour,  when  the  bird  sings,  when  the  sun 
shines,  when  all  the  points  of  view  extend  themselves  to  in- 
finity before  your  delighted  eyes,  when  all  these  stones  heaped 
up  beneath  these  aged  trees  take  a  thousand  fantastic  forms, 
and  give  to  the  forest  the  appearance  of  the  plain  on  which 
the  Titans  fought  against  heaven.  The  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau is  full  of  mystery,  of  noises,  of  byways,  of  light,  of 
obscurity ;  there  are  profound  caverns,  there  are  little  paths 
which  sweetly  wind  beneath  the  shade  upon  the  flowery  turf; 
there  are  waves  of  sand  which  escape  from  the  half-opened 
rock,  there  is  a  drop  of  dew  which  falls  with  a  soft  murmur 
from  an  inert  hill ;  there  are  a  thousand  strange  forms  as 
there  must  have  been  many  on  the  earth  after  the  deluge, 
when  the  waters  had  disfigured  at  pleasure  everything  in 
creation ;  at  each  step  you  take  in  these  mysteries  you  meet 
some  of  these  novelties,  as  old  as  the  world,  but  the  effect  of 
which  is  all-powerful.  The  artists,  the  poets,  the  romancers, 
the  lovers — those  great  poets — have,  from  time  immemorial, 
made  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  the  empire  of  their  dreams. 
It  is  composed  of  nearly  forty  thousand  acres  of  ancient  and 
majestic  trees ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Seine,  on 
the  south  by  the  canal  de  Briare,  and  is  no  less  than  twenty- 
eight  leagues  in  circumference. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  admirable  confusion  of  rocks,  and 
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lawns,  and  old  oaks,  several  of  which  are  called  Saint  Louis, 
Charlemagne,  or  Clovis ;  in  the  thick  groves,  at  the  bottom 
of  these  deep  defiles,  in  the  depth  of  these  caverns,  on  the 
summit  of  these  aerial  palaces,  far  from  the  scene  which 
sparkles  at  a  distance,  or  on  its  very  borders ;  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  pines  or  the  birch-trees,  the  maple  or  the 
beech,  the  firs  or  the  elms ;  upon  the  heath,  among  the  rose- 
trees,  on  the  moss,  or  the  gravel ;  by  the  cry  of  the  ravens, 
the  joyous  songs  of  the  lark,  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  nightin- 
gale ;  whether  the  adder  displays  in  the  sun  its  varied  colours, 
or  whether  the  deer  vanishes  with  a  bound,  after  having 
thrown  upon  you  one  animated  and  curious  glance — do  not 
forget  to  seek  the  favourite  sites  of  the  princes  and  poets, 
the  famous  rocks,  the  Eepos  de  Chasse,  the  very  sight  of 
which  recals  so  many  old  legends.  There  is  a  certain  art  in 
visiting  Fontainebleau,  without  which  all  is  chance  and  con- 
fusion. Go  then,  step  by  step,  from  the  Table  du  Hoi  to  the 
Vallee  de  la  Solle;  from  the  Rocher  de  Saint  Germain  to  the 
Mare  aux  Evees ;  from  the  Carrefour  de  Belle  Vue  to  the 
Gorge  aux  Loujps.  Among  all  these  magnificent  horrors, 
covered  with  beautiful  shadow,  do  not  fail  to  visit  Franchard, 
the  most  romantic  of  all  these  picturesque  valleys.  At 
TYanchard,  they  will  tell  you  legends ;  they  will  show  you 
the  ruins  of  a  monastery ;  you  will  hear  the  history  of  the 
monks  ;  then,  by  coasting  a  little  lake,  upon  which  floats  a 
young  oak  of  some  twenty  years  of  age,  overturned  by  the 
wind,  you  will  soon  behold  with  delight  the  Moche  qui 
JPleure. 

"  The  RocTie  qui  Pleure  is  a  hill  naturally  placed  amongst 
several  others  of  smaller  height.  Around  it  all  is  desolation, 
silence,  and  aridity ;  you  feel  thirsty  at  the  mere  fact  of 
finding  yourself  upon  these  sands,  amongst  these  rocks,  be- 
neath this  burning  sun.  But  listen  !  Do  you  hear  the 
silvery  sound  of  a  drop  of  water,  which  falls  from  the  sky 
into  a  nacre  shell  ?  It  is  strange— this  pearl  which  detaches 
itself  from  this  vast  rock,  this  drop  of  pure  water  which  falls 
with  a  murmur  from  this  immense  granite  !  At  all  times,  in 
all  seasons,  beneath  the  hottest  sun,  in  the  coldest  winter, 
the  same  rock  eternally  gives  the  same  drop  of  pure  and  un- 
alterable water,  never  more,  never  less!  There  are  still, 
among  the  renowned  places,  the  Mont  de  Henri  IV.f  the 
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Rocher  d'Avon,  the  Mont  Aigu,  the  Ventes  de  la  Eeine,  the 
Erables,  the  Table  du  Grand  Veneur,  the  spectre  huntsman 
who  leads  the  midnight  chase  to  the  barking  of  his  ghostly- 
dogs  ;  the  Grande  Taille,  the  Tillage  d'Avon,  the  Pressoirs 
du  Eoi,  the  Bouquet  du  Eoi  Henri  IV.  et  Sully,  two  old 
oaks  admirable  amongst  all  the  oaks,  and  the  Rocher  des 
Deux  Soeurs.  Oh!  what  terrible  and  touching  histories — 
stories  of  hunting  and  of  love,  of  treason  and  of  vengeance 
— this  aged  forest  has  covered  with  its  shadow,  an  ancient, 
silent,  profound  shadow,  reached  by  no  other  noise  than  the 
stag  braying,  the  bird  singing,  the  horn  resounding  through 
the  wood!" 


-~^~-.  mm i*  e~- 
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isitoes  to  Paris  may  very  agreeably 
vary  their  explorations  and  amusements 
by  short  trips  to  some  of  the  most 
attractive  places  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  railway  system  for  the  excursions 
here  proposed  are  such  that  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  a  promenade  in 
the  immediate  environs  of  the  city  is  only  a  question  of  a  few 
hours. 

Attaching  some  importance  to  this  section  of  our  work, 
the  circle  already  embraced  in  the  preceding  pages  has  been 
pretty  considerable.  To  the  north-west,  Rouen,  with  the 
finest  parts  of  Normandy,  and  Amiens  in  the  ancient  Picardy, 
have  been  dealt  with  in  a  preliminary  notice  of  the  routes  to 
and  from  Paris.  Northward,  the  line  has  extended  as  far  as 
Chantilly  and  Compiegne ;  south-westward,  to  Chartres ;  and 
southward,  to  Pontainebleau.  "We  now  propose  completing 
the  circle  by  an  excursion  eastward  into  Champagne,  a  very 
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inviting  and  interesting  district.  Besides  its  famous  vine- 
yards— vying  in  their  celebrated  produce,  though  so  different, 
with  that  of  the  adjoining  territory  of  Burgundy — Troyes, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Counts  of  Champagne ;  JEpernay, 
the  central  mart  of  its  wine  trade ;  and  Mheims,  answering 
to  our  own  Canterbury,  as  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of 
Prance,  well  deserve  visits. 

The  rivers,  also,  which  wash  this  fertile  district,  the  Upper 
Seine  and  the  Marne,  deserve  attention.  They  are  the  main 
channels  of  that  traffic  which,  having  in  the  earliest  ages 
given  employment  to  the  boatmen  who  pitched  their  rude 
huts  in  the  He  de  la  Cite,  the  cradle  of  Paris,  just  below  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  has  fed  the  growing  wants  of 
that  vast  capital.  The  scenery  of  the  winding  Marne  is 
generally  pleasing,  often  extremely  picturesque,  and  that  of 
the  Upper  Seine,  above  Troyes,  approaching  its  sources,  in 
the  high  lands  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  vies  in  romantic  interest 
with  its  course  between  Paris  and  Havre,  already  described. 

There  being  two  lines  of  railway  through  Champagne, 
following  for  the  most  part  the  courses  of  its  rivers  which 
traverse  the  country  in  nearly  parallel  lines,  it  may  be  con- 
veniently made  the  subject  of  two  excursions,  one  embracing 
the  northern,  the  other  the  southern  district ;  the  terminus 
of  the  former  being  Rheims,  and  of  the  later,  Troyes.  "We 
shall  treat  them  separately,  though  they  maybe  easily  combined 
in  a  single  expedition  by  crossing  the  country  between  the  two 
river  lines,  and  ascending  the  one  and  descending  the  other. 
The  excursion  to  Troyes,  the  ancient  capital,  following  up 
the  course  of  the  Seine,  claims  the  priority. 


EXCURSION  TO  TROTES. 

The  Chemin  de  Per  de  FEst,  which  passes  Troyes  en  route 
for  Bale,  has  its  Paris  terminus  Rue  de  Strasbourg ;  and  the 
railway  to  Lyons  (terminus  Boulevard  Mazas),  by  a  more 
circuitous  route,  but  passing  Melun,  where  it  crosses  the 
Seine,  and  then  Montereau,  joins  the  former  west  of  JSTogent. 
We  take  this  line,  though,  till  it  reaches  the  neighbourhood 
of  Provins,  it  is  not  very  interesting.  Vast  fields,  occasionally 
some  miles  in  area,  stretch  away  in  the  distance  till  they  are 
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only  bounded  by  the  dim  edge  of  the  horizon.  Here  and 
there  the  surface  is  dotted  with  an  orchard,  a  grove  of 
poplars,  and,  more  rarely,  a  farm-house ;  but  in  general  the 
effect  is  monotonous  and  wearisome.  Still  the  railway  is 
best  suited  for  hasty  travellers  ;  but  the  idle  wanderer  will 
do  well  to  embark  in  the  steam-boat  which  ascends  the  Seine, 
and  proceed  by  this  conveyance  at  least  as  far  as  Melun. 
The  scenery,  indeed,  is  not  very  striking  for  some  distance 
after  leaving  Paris ;  but  there  is  one  point  worthy  of  all  ob- 
servation— where  the  broad  Marne  mingles  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  Seine  in  so  imposing  a  volume,  that  the  spectator 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  united  streams  should  take  their 
name  from  the  latter  river. 

CHOIST-LE-BOI. 

At  some  distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and 
Marne,  there  is  a  handsome  village  on  the  right  bank,  where, 
in  1682,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Orleans  built  a  chateau 
which  qualified  the  name  of  the  place,  Choisy  Mademoiselle. 
This  was  bought,  however,  by  Louis  XV.,  who  spent  vast 
sums  of  money  in  reconstructing  it,  when  the  village  took 
the  name  of  Choisy-le-Boi,  which  it  still  retains,  although 
the  keepers'  lodges  are  all  that  remain  of  the  royal  dwelling. 

COBBEIL, 

Corbeil,  an  ancient  but  common-place-looking  town,  is 
built  on  both  side  of  the  Seine,  the  two  parts  being  connected 
by  a  very  handsome  bridge,  beneath  the  arches  of  which  we 
pass.  This  was  a  station  fortified  by  Charles  le  Gros  in  the 
ninth  century,  to  arrest  the  downward  progress  of  the 
Normans  towards  the  capital.  Abelard  came  hither  from 
Paris,  followed  by  his  camp  of  scholars ;  and  in  later  times 
Laharpe  found  an  asylum  here  after  his  proscription. 

After  this,  the  banks  of  the  Seine  become  more  pictu- 
resque, diversified  by  hills  and  dales,  and  woods  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  which  particularly  demands  the  traveller's  atten- 
tion till  he  arrives  at 
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MELUN, 
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where  we  invite  him  to  leave  the  steam-boat  or  the  train,  for 
the  purpose  of  viewing  more  closely  the  place  which  is  the 
subject  of  an  engraving  here  given.  Melun  is  28  miles  from 
Paris  by  rail. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  authors  differ  so  fiercely  as  they  do 
on  abstract  questions,  when  they  cannot  agree  even  on  those 
subjected  to  the  evidence  of  the  outward  senses.  M.  de 
Villiers,  whose  book  we  often  take  up,  in  deference,  per- 
haps, to  the  travelling  authority  of  his  title — Inspector  of 
Posts — remarks  thus  of  Melun :  "  Por  our  part,  this  town 
appears  to  us  to  take  its  place  so  naturally  amongst  those  of 
which  one  says  nothing,  that  we  cannot  imagine  how  we 
have  been  able  to  detain  our  readers  here  even  so  long  as  we 
have  done."  Now,  to  us,  Melun,  in  addition  to  being  rich 
in  historical  associations,  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  best 
built,  most  substantial,  and  most  respectable-looking  towns 
in  Prance. 

It  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  Prench  towns,  and 
in  situation  presents  some  analogy  with  Paris,  being  built  on 
an  island  in  the  Seine,  and  on  the  two  opposite  banks.  At 
the  end  of  the  island  there  is  still  pointed  out,  we  know  not 
with  what  correctness,  a  portion  of  a  building  said  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  temple  of  Isis.  Vestiges  also  are  still  in  existence 
of  the  ancient  chateau  where  Saint  Louis  lived,  and  where 
Eobert,  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  Philippe  I.  died.  Amyot 
was  born  at  Melun ;  and  Law  received  there  his  second  birth, 
being  converted  to  Catholicism  preparatively  to  becoming 
grand  financier. 

We  have  not  time  to  tell  how  this  town  was  taken  first  by 
the  Normans,  and  then  by  the  English ;  or  how  the  latter 
people,  being  unable  to  capture  it  by  open  force,  reduced  it 
by  famine ;  and  how,  after  garrisoning  it  for  ten  years,  they 
were  at  last  driven  forth  by  the  inhabitants. 

On  leaving  Melun,  the  traveller  may  resume  his  voyage  up 
the  river,  or  he  may  proceed  by  railway,  when  he  will  find 
that  a  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  scenery.  Indeed,  there  is  perhaps  no  portion 
of  the  Seine  in  the  course  of  which  a  greater  multitude  of 
sites  of  singular  beauty  are  to  be  found.  The  banks  are  bold 
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and  picturesque ;  the  hills  on  either  side  are  covered  with 
wood,  and  numerous  seats  and  villages  appear  as  we  pass, 
with  gardens  arranged  in  terraces  on  the  steep  slopes  above 
them.  By  degrees,  however,  as  we  proceed,  the  land  begins 
to  sink,  and  continues  to  grow  tamer  and  tamer.  The  banks 
by-and-by  are  so  flat,  and  their  line  so  indefinite,  obstructed 
perpetually  by  stones  and  sand-banks,  that  we  can  hardly 
believe  we  are  really  travelling  on  a  great  water-road. 

MONTEREAU. 

At  length  we  reach  Montereau  (distant  49  miles  from 
Paris),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  the  Tonne,  where 
the  former  river  retains  little  else  than  the  name  to  remind 
us  of  our  associations  of  grace  and  beauty.  This  is  a  com- 
pact little  town,  with  so  much  bustle  in  its  principal  street, 
that  the  traveller  guesses  its  population  at  much  more  than 
the  reality — somewhere  about  four  thousand.  Though  plea- 
santly situated,  the  place  possesses  nothing  worth  remark, 
except,  perhaps,  a  Gothic  church,  in  which  is  preserved  the 
sword  of  Jean  sans  Peur,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  assas- 
sinated here  in  the  year  1419,  in  the  presence  of  the  Dau- 
phin of  Prance,  afterwards  Charles  VII.  The  scene  of  this 
murder  was  one  of  the  bridges  of  the  town  on  which  the  two 
princes  met  in  conference,  but  it  has  long  since  been  destroyed 
and  replaced. 

Montereau  is  famous  as  the  field  of  the  last,  and  not  the 
least,  of  Napoleon's  victories.  Stationed  on  the  heights  of 
Surville,  north  of  the  town,  beside  the  little  cross  adjacent 
to  the  chateau,  he  directed  the  movements  of  the  masses  of 
troops  which  had  gained  these  commanding  heights,  and  it 
is  said  that  so  eager  was  the  Emperor  to  annihilate  the  allied 
forces  that,  stationing  himself  among  the  artillery  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  and  resuming  his  old  service  as  an  artillery 
officer,  he  with  his  own  hand  levelled  and  pointed  one  of  the 
guns.     The  battle  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  Pebruary,  1814. 

During  a  portion  of  the  year,  a  small  steam-boat  performs 
the  voyage  between  Montereau  and  Nogent ;  but  the  water 
is  at  times  so  low  during  the  extreme  heats  of  summer,  that 
its  operations  are  suspended. 

The  scenery  improves  a  little  as  we  proceed,  but  only 
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enough  to  avoid  remark  one  way  or  other.  This  is  the 
country  of  poplars  ;  groves  and  alleys  of  these  graceful  trees 
line  the  high  road.  Sometimes  the  Seine  is  seen  stealing 
among  them,  and  sometimes  the  prospect  opens,  and  displays 
ranges  of  low  hills  in  the  distance.  The  railway  passes 
Br ay-sur- Seine,  a  frontier  town  of  the  Brie  Champenoise,  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  province  of  Champagne ;  but  the  vast 
plains  from  which  it  took  its  name  are  not  visible  here.  The 
department  of  the  Aube,  however,  which  we  are  about  to 
enter,  and  its  neighbour,  the  Marne,  has  much  of  this 
monotonous  character;  and  the  country  between  Sezanne 
and  Yitry,  from  its  chalky,  gravelly  soil,  has  obtained  the 
name — which  the  reader  need  not  translate  aloud — of  Cham- 
pagne Pouilleuse.  A  considerable  number  of  vines  are  seen 
on  the  low  hills  of  the  Brie ;  but  the  department  of  the  Marne, 
formed  of  the  northern  district  of  the  ancient  province,  about 
Epernay  and  other  places  mentioned  in  the  next  excursion, 
is  the  richest  in  this  produce. 

There  are  many  jokes  against  the  Champenois,  which  we 
have  the  less  scruple  in  alluding  to,  as,  at  the  present  day, 
they  are  mere  jokes.  The  natives  are  accused  of  possessing 
a  simplicity  of  character  which  degenerates  into  absolute 
folly.  "  They  are  as  silly,"  say  these  mauvais  plaisants, 
"  as  their  own  sheep ;"  and  a  story  is  then  quoted  from 
Caesar,  which  the  reader  will  look  for  in  vain  in  the  Com- 
mentaries, to  support  the  assertion.  Prom  this  it  appears, 
that  when  the  Roman  general  conquered  Gaul,  he  imposed  a 
tax  upon  all  the  Tricasses — the  tribe  inhabiting  the  country  of 
Troyes — who  possessed  a  flock  of  a  hundred  sheep.  This  was 
doubtless  a  great  hardship,  and  the  cunning  Champenois,  for 
the  purpose  of  eluding  it,  immediately  resorted  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  dividing  their  flocks  into  droves  of  ninety-nine. 
This,  however,  would  not  do.  The  fiscal  officer  counted  the 
shepherd  with  his  flock,  reckoning  that  ninety-nine  sheep  and 
one  Tricassis  made  out  the  lot ! 

To  this  day  the  Dijonnais  call  their  neighbours,  the  Lan- 
grois,  fools  of  Langres  ;  and  we  should  not  omit  to  mention, 
that  in  the  days  when  such  things  were  in  fashion  at  the 
IVench  court,  Troyes  enjoyed  the  exclusive  honour  and 
privilege  of  furnishing  the  king  with  fools.  In  our  time  the 
Champenois  retains  nothing  of  his  original  character,  except 
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a  certain  goodness  and  amiability  of  disposition,  which  are 
supposed,  in  this  wicked  world,  to  be  component  parts  of 
folly.  He  sings  and  dances — no  one  dances  more  ;  and  his 
heart  is  as  light  and  merry  as  his  own  sparkling,  flashing 
wine.  As  for  the  Troyen,  although  we  have  not  yet  reached 
his  ancient  city,  we  think  it  our  duty,  by  way  of  a  per  contra, 
to  present  the  reader  with  his  eulogium  drawn  up  by  one  of 
his  own  townsmen : 

"  The  true  Troyen  is  frank,  earnest,  determined  in  his 
opinion,  obstinate  in  his  tastes  and  purposes.  His  spirit, 
more  ingenious  than  fine,  less  brilliant  than  solid,  is  capable 
of  anything  demanding  application.  Naif,  easy,  without 
stiffness  in  his  commerce  with  society,  he  loves  pleasantry, 
raillery,  and  noisy  pleasures.  Although  frequently  open  to 
the  defects  and  absurdities  of  his  neighbours,  he  is  only 
offended  by  foppery.  Despising  compliments,  which  to  him 
appear  the  sure  sign  of  falsehood,  and  detesting  in  the  same 
degree  pride  and  meanness,  he  suffers  constraint  with  im- 
patience. He  is  little  adapted  for  servitude,  and  little  skilled 
in  gallantry  and  small-talk.  An  obliging  friend,  an  amiable 
enemy,  he  is  the  first  to  seek  reconciliation.  Careful,  atten- 
tive to  his  interests,  he  knows  how  to  ally  magnificence  with 
economy.  Capable  of  work,  of  care,  of  attention,  of  details, 
he  yet  dreads  continued  labour  ;  he  shuns  it  from  a  certain 
softness  of  mind  which  sometimes  leads  him  to  indolence.  In 
general,  he  is  less  capable  of  acquiring  than  of  preserving. 
Attached  to  his  country,  his  town,  his  fireside,  he  yet  gives 
himself  up  to  strangers,  who  occasionally  make  him  their 
dupe.  If  ambition,  interest,  or  views  of  gain,  obtain  the 
mastery  over  his  miud,  which,  however,  is  rarely  the  case,  he 
becomes  laborious,  active,  indefatigable ;  he  learns  to  flatter 
and  insinuate  ;  one  would  take  him  for  a  Gascon,  if  his  speech 
did  not  betray  him.  For  the  rest,  the  circumstance  is  very 
rare,  of  a  Troyen  quitting  his  province  with  the  firm  purpose 
of  making  a  fortune  and  not  fulfilling  that  purpose." 

Just  before  entering 

SO  GENT-  STJR-  SEINE, 

a  very  beautiful  peep  is  obtained  of  the  Seine  stealing  along 
between  its  rows  of  poplars.    Nogent  is  a  busy,  bustling 
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town,  nearly  twice  as  large  as  Bray,  and  that  is  nearly  all 
that  is  necessary  to  say  about  it.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  want  of  ready  communication  with  the  latter  town 
before  the  establishment  of  railways,  it  was  long  considered 
the  entrepot  of  commerce  for  the  whole  department  of  the 
Aube  ;  and  in  earlier  times  was  a  place  of  still  more  import- 
ance. It  boasts  a  handsome  church  in  the  late  Gothic  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  surmounted  by  a  fine  tower.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  which  here 
becomes  navigable.  It  is  intersected  in  the  middle  by  the 
lie  des  JEcluses,  which  is  connected  with  both  'banks  by  stone 
bridges.  One  of  these  was  blown  up  on  February  11,  18.14, 
when  JSTogent  was  bravely  defended,  step  by  step,  and  hour  by 
hour,  by  a  small  body  of  Trench  troops,  under  Bourmont, 
against  the  allies,  who  carried  the  place  by  storm.  The  walks 
by  the  river-side  are  very  agreeable  at  both  ends  of  the  town, 
but  more  especially  so  in  the  direction  we  now  take.  The 
Seine  is  speedily  to  lose  its  character  of  a  navigable  river ; 
and  already  its  low  green  banks,  shelving  over  the  water,  or 
a  bed  between  of  sand  and  gravel,  give  it  an  appearance  wholly 
different  from  any  it  has  yet  assumed.  A  pleasant  stroll  of 
two  leagues  and  a  half,  just  sufficient  to  stretch  his  limbs,  will 
bring  the  traveller,  who  is  weary  of  the  railway  carriage,  to 

PONT-SUR-SEINE, 

where  there  is  a  very  neat  and  entirely  new  suspension- 
bridge.  The  purpose  of  our  present  walk  was  to  see  this  little 
town,  and  the  ruins  of  a  remarkable  chateau  mentioned  by 
[Richard.  Alas!  these  ruins  exist  only  in  the  book  of  M. 
Richard.  They  have  now  vanished,  and  on  their  site  has 
arisen  a  great,  glaring  house,  built  in  exceedingly  bad  taste. 
The  view,  however,  after  we  regained  the  road,  wThich  we 
found  on  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  village,  was  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  for  the  trouble  of  a  much  longer  walk. 
The  contrast  between  the  village  of  Pont-sur-Seine — for 
there  must  be  some  strange  blunder  in  Richard's  "  petite 
ville  sur  la  Seine,  au  confluent  de  cette  riviere  avec  1'Aube — 
population  deux  mille" — the  contrast,  we  say,  between  the 
village  and  its  bridge  is  one  of  the  most  curious  imaginable. 
The  former  is  a  village  of  the  middle  ages,  preserved  even  to 
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this  moment  in  uncontaminated  antiquity;  and  the  latter  a 
trim,  self-sufficient,  mathematical  specimen,  in  body  and 
spirit,  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

PEOTINS, 

lying  on  the  formerly  much-frequented  post-road  from  Paris 
to  Bale,  but  a  little  north  of  the  railway,  is  a  curious  old 
town.  The  ancient  walls  enclose,  besides  the  houses,  a  wide 
open  space  now  occupied  by  gardens  and  vineyards.  It 
lies  between  two  hills,  the  old  town  on  the  highest 
ground,  the  new  town  on  the  lower  slopes.  In  the  upper 
town,  which  abounds  in  ruins,  rises  conspicuous,  far  and 
wide,  a  massive  tower  known  as  the  Orosse  Tour  de  Cesar, 
though  evidently  a  work  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  square  at 
the  base,  but  in  its  upper  story  four  turrets  detach  them- 
selves from  the  centre,  which  becomes  octagonal,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  turrets  by  flying  buttresses.  This  build- 
ing, containing  two  curious  halls  and  dungeons,  now  serves 
as  a  bell-tower  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  Saint  Quiriace, 
remarkable  for  its  antiquity  and  plain  massive  architecture. 
It  is  surmounted  in  the  centre  by  a  cupola,  and  beneath  is  a 
curious  crypt.  Under  various  buildings  in  the  high  town  run 
also  extensive  vaults  and  crypts,  arched  over  and  partly  sup- 
ported by  pillars ;  they  appear  to  have  been  formed  out  of 
ancient  quarries.  The  two  old  gates  of  Saint  John  and  Saint 
Jouy  still  lead  through  the  bastioned,  antique  fortifications 
to  the  upper  town. 

In  the  lower  town  also,  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  boule- 
vards, stands  the  church  of  Sainte  Croix,  completed  in  1538, 
but  including  the  more  ancient  chapel  of  Saint  Laurent  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  containing  some  delicate  sculptures.  The 
church  is  much  modernised  ;  the  chapel  of  the  hospital  con- 
tains the  monument  in  which  was  deposited  the  heart  of 
Thibaut  VII.  Comte  de  Champagne,  who  founded  here,  1050, 
an  hospital  for  pilgrims. 

Provins  has  for  ages  been  celebrated  for  roses,  improperly 
called  "  Provence  roses ;"  and  though  their  cultivation  for 
consumers  has  now  nearly  ceased,  they  are  still  partially 
grown  to  make  conserve  and  colour  bonbons.  The  Provins 
rose  has  a  rich  crimson  hue,  and  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
by  the  Crusaders  from  the  Holy  Land. 

2  a 
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TKOYES. 


The  approach  to  this  ancient  capital  of  Champagne  would 
be  fine  at  any  rate,  but  coming  in  as  a  relief  to  the  monotony 
of  the  route,  one  unconsciously  exaggerates  its  beauty.  Seated 
in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  covered  with  rich  plantations,  through 
which  the  Seine,  dividing  into  numerous  branches,  rushes 
with  energy,  and  surrounded  by  ditches  and  ramparts  above 
which  appear  the  dark  roofs  and  spires  of  the  city,  Troyes 
breaks  upon  the  traveller's  view  in  a  very  imposing  attitude. 

The  interior  somewhat  disappoints  this  promise ;  the  place 
has  fallen  to  decay,  containing  only  25,000  inhabitants  in- 
stead of  the  60,000  it  boasted  in  the  reign  of  Henri  IV. 
The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  wood,  and  the  streets  are  nar- 
row, without  the  grotesque  irregularity  which,  in  the  ancient 
part  of  Rouen,  for  instance,  so  amply  compensates  for  incon- 
venience. Still,  however,  there  is  much  to  interest  in  Troyes  ; 
the  houses  are  generally  picturesque,  and  there  are  several 
fine  churches,  Troyes  having  suffered  less  than  many  places 
during  the  Revolution. 

A  pleasant  walk  leads  round  the  ramparts ;  the  ditch  is 
in  some  places  extravagantly  wide,  and  trees  of  considerable 
size  grow  even  at  the  bottom ;  while,  beyond,  interminable 
groves  and  alleys  shut  in  the  view  abruptly.  Looking  one 
way,  you  may  fancy  yourself  in  a  wood ;  but  you  no  sooner 
turn  your  head  than  the  walls  and  roofs  of  houses,  to  many 
of  which  even  those  seen  from  the  ramparts  of  Calais  are 
palaces,  produce  a  disagreeable  conviction  that  you  stand 
within  the  precincts  of  a  city. 

The  Cathedral  is  the  edifice  most  worthy  of  notice.  It  is 
of  vast  extent ;  the  vaulting  is  more  than  commonly  bold  ; 
and  there  is  much  grandeur  in  the  general  proportions.  The 
building,  dedicated  to  Saint  Peter,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
the  flamboyant  Gothic,  374  feet  long,  96  feet  high  to  the 
point  of  the  roof,  and  has  five  aisles,  producing  beautiful  com- 
binations of  perspective.  The  stained  glass  in  the  windows 
is  particularly  fine. 

Besides  its  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  there  are  in  Troyes 
the  remains  of  some  ancient  baths,  on  the  arm  of  the  Seine 
at  the  western  angle  of  the  town,  which  ought  to  receive  the 
traveller's  attention.      The  baths  lay  between  one  of  the 
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streets  and  the  river;  and  appear  to  have  consisted  of 
five  vaulted  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  containing  the 
baths  and  other  conveniences  for  the  bathers  above.  A  wide 
gallery  ran  along  the  building  in  all  its  length  on  the  river- 
ward  side.  These,  however,  were  only  the  baths  of  the  men ; 
those  of  the  women,  about  a  gunshot  lower  down,  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  even  their  ruins  subsequently  re- 
moved. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  use  of  linen  became 
general,  and  frequent  bathing  was  not  so  imperatively  de- 
manded as  before,  either  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness  or 
health.  Prom  this  period,  therefore,  the  public  baths  began 
to  vanish ;  but  up  to  that  time  such  establishments  existed  in 
every  town  in  France.  They  were  frequented,  however,  not 
only  by  bathers,  but  by  idlers  of  all  kinds.  Some  went  to 
wash  themselves  in  water,  and  some  in  steam ;  but  many 
more  to  talk  over  the  news  of  the  day  in  an  atmosphere  more 
pleasing  in  point  of  temperature  than  the  open  air.  The 
baths  at  length  became  altogether  a  place  of  amusement  and 
debauchery ;  and  a  synodal  statute  published  at  Avignon,  in 
1441,  prohibited  ecclesiastics  from  entering  them.  But  in 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  rules  of  decency 
and  propriety  were  observed  probably  to  the  last ;  and  a  man 
who  presumed  to  enter  the  baths  of  the  females  would  not 
only  have  been  punished  by  the  ecclesiastical  law,  but  would 
have  incurred  the  popular  infamy  which  attached  to  Clodius 
on  a  similar  interference  with  the  mystic  rites  of  women. 

The  abundance  of  water  at  Troyes,  and  the  rushing  noise 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  river,  as  they  perform  cheer- 
fully their  mechanical  duties  in  the  service  of  millers,  paper- 
makers,  and  other  manufacturers,  would  lead  the  traveller  to 
imagine  that  the  Seine  was  increasing  in  volume,  rather  than 
diminishing. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  built  1624-70,  from  a  design  by 
Mansard.  The  public  library  is  said  to  contain  fifty  thousand 
volumes  and  five  thousand  MSS.  The  hall  in  which  they  are 
deposited  is  decorated  with  stained  windows  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  Henri  V. 

Troyes  is  103  miles  from  Paris  by  rail. 
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EXCURSION  TO  EPEENAT  AND  RHEIMS. 

The  Paris  and  Strasbourg  Railway — terminus  Rue  de 
Strasbourg — passes  by  Meaux,  LaFerte,  and  Chateau-Thierry 
(to  omit  stations  of  minor  importance),  to  Epernay,  whence 
there  is  a  branch  to  Rheims.  We  will  take  these  places  in 
order.  The  main  line  is  carried  up  the  valley  of  the  Marne, 
generally  close  to  one  or  other  of  the  river's  banks,  but,  from 
its  numerous  windings,  has  to  cross  the  stream  at  a  variety 
of  points.  Rising  in  the  high  plateau  of  Langres,  and 
flowing  through  the  vast  and  fertile  plains  from  whence  the 
ancient  county  and  province  of  Champagne  derived  its  name, 
the  Marne,  which  is  navigable  from  St.  Dizier,  forms  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Seine  above  Paris,  after  a  course  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  miles. 

The  railway,  after  passing  Bondy,  famous  for  its  forest, 
meets  the  Marne  at  the  station  of  Lagny,  a  town  on  its  left 
bank.  Then,  running  between  the  river  and  the  Canal  de 
l'Ourcq,  and  crossing  the  former  twice,  the  line  reaches 


MEAUX, 

famous  as  the  see  of  the  eloquent  Bossuet.  The  Cathedral, 
which  contains  his  monument  and  the  pulpit  from  which  he 
preached,  is  a  fine  building,  commenced  in  the  twelfth,  and 
not  entirely  finished  in  the  fifteenth,  century.  Some  relics 
of  Bossuet  are  preserved  in  and  about  the  bishop's  palace ; 
the  study  in  which  he  wrote,  the  avenue  of  yews  in  which  he 
used  to  meditate.  These,  with  the  cathedral  containing  his 
tomb,  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Revolution,  but  three  abbeys, 
numerous  convents,  and  four  out  of  the  seven  churches 
which  Meaux  boasted,  were  demolished.  There  is  an  aucient 
Hotel  Dieu  here,  and  a  college ;  the  public  library  contains 
fourteen  thousand  volumes.  The  population  is  about  nine 
thousand. 
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la  ferte-sotts-joitarre, 

or  the  fortified  Jouarre —  ?  Jovis  Ara — (41  miles  from  Paris), 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne,  here  varied  by  islands 
dividing  the  stream,  one  of  them  bridged  over.  There  is  a 
pretty  pavilion  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  which,  it  is  said, 
once  belonged  to  the  Due  de  Saint  Simon.  The  castle  of  La 
Barre,  flanked  by  turrets  and  commanding  a  fine  view  over 
the  town  of  Perte  and  the  faubourg  of  Jouarre,  with  the 
neighbouring  villages,  deserves  a  visit.  La  Perte  is  celebrated 
for  the  superiority  of  its  millstones,  which  are  exported  in 
large  quantities  to  England  and  America.  They  are  quarried 
from  beds  of  siliceous  cellular  rocks,  forming  one  of  the 
upper  beds  of  the  Paris  basin,  known  as  Burrstone.  The 
ruined  castle  of  La  Barre  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Marne, 
and  the  height  opposite  is  crowned  by  the  antique  bourg  of 
Jouarre.  A  battle  was  fought  here  in  Napoleon's  last  cam- 
paign, 1814,  when  the  position  of  the  Marne  was  so  fiercely 
contended. 

CHATEATJ-THIERRY, 

distant  59  miles  from  Paris,  is  built  on  an  amphitheatre 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises  above  a  long  chain  of 
heights  descending  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne.  Prom 
the  bosom  of  this  hill  rises  a  precipitous  rock,  crowned  by 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  giving  name  to  the  town.  The 
castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Charles  Martel  for 
King  Thierry  IV.  The  site,  commanding  a  pleasant  view,  is 
laid  out  in  a  promenade  round  the  old  towers.  A  consider- 
able faubourg  extends  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  of  five  arches,  and  on  the  other 
bank  the  road  toSoissons  passes  through  the  well-built  suburb 
of  La  Barre,  entered  by  an  ancient  fortified  gateway.  The 
church  of  Saint  Crispin,  standing  on  the  heights,  and  ap- 
proached by  flights  of  steps,  deserves  notice.  It  is  a  massive 
building  of  pointed  architecture,  surmounted  by  a  huge  tower. 
The  poet  La  Pontaine  was  born  here  inl621.  Chateau-Thierry 
was  thrice  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and,  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  1814,  it  was  the  scene  of 
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Napoleon's  defeat  of  G-eneral  Sacken.     The  place  was  taken 
several  times  during  that  campaign,  and  thrice  pillaged. 

EPERNAY. 

Epernay  (88  miles  from  Paris)  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  plea- 
sant valley  opening  to  that  of  the  Marne.  The  town  is  well 
built,  with  a  large  modern  church  and  a  suburb,  LaFolie,  occu- 
pied by  the  handsome  houses  and  gardens  of  the  merchants 
engaged  in  the  trade  in  Champagne  wines,  of  which  Epernay 
is  the  principal  mart,  its  own  vineyards  largely  contributing. 
Some  account  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  these  wines 
will  not  be  out  of  place  here.* 

The  wines  for  which  the  ancient  province  of  Champagne  is 
celebrated  rank  first  in  excellence  among  those  of  Erance, 
wines  produced  there  having  long  disputed  the  palm  of  ex- 
cellence with  those  of  Burgundy. 

In  1328,  Eheims  wine  bore  a  price  of  ten  livres  only,  while 
Beaune  fetched  twenty-eight.  In  1559,  at  the  coronation  of 
Erancis  II.,  Eheims  wines  were  dearer  than  Burgundy  ;  but 
the  wines  of  the  Lyonnais  carried  a  still  higher  price.  In 
1561  these  wines  had  risen  in  price.  In  1571  they  were 
nearly  eight  times  increased  beyond  their  former  value. 
Champagne  reached  its  present  perfection  and  estimation 
about  1610,  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XIII.  The  oldest 
anecdote  which  the  Erench  possess  relative  to  the  excellence 
of  Eheims  wine  dates  as  far  back  at  1397,  when  Wenceslaus, 
King  of  Bohemia  and  of  the  Eomans,  on  coming  to  Erance  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  Charles  VI.,  arriving  at  Eheims,  and 
having  tasted  the  wine  of  Champagne,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
for  the  first  time,  spun  out  his  diplomatic  errand  to  the 
longest  possible  moment,  and  then  gave  up  all  that  was 
required  of  him,  in  order  to  prolong  his  stay,  getting  drunk 
on  Champagne  daily  before  dinner.  It  is  said  that  Erancis  I. 
of  Erance,  Pope  Leo  X.,  Charles  Y.  of  Spain,  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  had  each  of  them  a  vineyard  at  Ay,  their 
own  property,  and  on  each  vineyard  a  small  house  occupied 

*  Most  of  our  remarks  on  the  vineyards  and  wines  of  Champagne  are 
taken  from  Cyrus  Bedding's  valuable  "  History  and  Description  of  Modern 
Wines."     London:  Bohn,  1851. 
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by  a  superintendent.  Thus  the  genuine  article  was  secured 
by  each  sovereign  for  his  own  table.  If  this  be  true,  it 
shows  pretty  accurately  the  length  of  time  that  Cham- 
pagne wine  has  been  in  esteem. 

The  vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne  are  those  which 
possess  the  highest  character,  producing  most  of  the  wine 
known  by  the  general  term  of  Champagne  in  other  countries. 
The  wines  are  divided  into  those  of  the  river  and  of  the 
mountain,  the  former  being  for  the  most  part  white.  In  a 
climate  so  far  north,  these  and  other  French  wines  bear 
remarkable  evidence  of  human  industry.  In  the  south, 
Nature  does  everything,  and  man  is  idle.  In  the  north,  man 
is  the  diligent  cultivator,  and  he  is  rewarded  in  the  deserved 
superiority  of  his  produce  and  the  estimation  it  justly  holds. 

Champagne  wines  are  further  divided  into  sparkling  (mous- 
seucc),  demi-sparkling  (cremans,  or  demi-mousseux) ,  and  still 
wines  (non  tnousseux).  Some  are  white  or  straw-colour, 
others  grey,  others  rose-colour,  and  some  are  red.  They  are 
of  a  light  quality  in  spirit,  the  average  of  alcohol  in  Cham- 
pagne wine  in  general,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  being  but 
12.61  per  cent. 

The  entire  quantity  of  wine  made  in  Champagne  of  all 
kinds  varies  with  the  season  ;  but  the  average  may  be  taken 
at  1,560,687  hectolitres,*  or  40,968,033}  gallons,  from  55,540 
hectares,f  or  138,870  acres  of  vines.  The  department  of 
the  Marne  is  that  in  which  the  most  famous  of  these  wines 
are  made.  There  are  19,066  hectares  of  land  devoted  to  the 
vine  in  the  department,  though  some  say  above  20,000,  and 
of  this  number  110  are  situated  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Chalons-sur- Marne  ;  6856  in  that  of  Epernav ;  425  in  that 
of  St.  Menehould ;  9029  in  that  of  Rheims"';  and  2646  in 
that  of  Vitry-sur-Marne.  The  quantity  of  wine  made  in  the 
whole  department  is  422,487  hectolitres,  and  the  value  about 
11,235,397  francs ;  of  this  sum  nearly  four-fifths  in  value  are 
made  in  the  arrondissements  of  Epernay  and  Rheims.  Each 
hectare  gives  from  28  to  30  hectolitres.  The  produce  has 
increased  of  late  years  from  the  improved  mode  of  cultivation. 
The  quantity  exported  from  the  department  is  of  the  best 

*  The  hectolitre  is  equal  to  22.001  of  an  imperial  gallon, 
f  An  hectare  is  equal  to  2.471  English  acres. 
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kind,  and  amounts  to  about  103,043  hectolitres  annually ; 
the  residue  is  distilled  or  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
best  red  wines  are  sold  in  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces. The  Sillery  goes  to  Paris  and  to  England,  and  the 
sparkling  wines,  not  only  over  France  but  the  entire  civilised 
world.  For  England  this  wine  is  made  more  spirituous  than 
that  for  export  to  other  countries,  and  it  is  valued  here  in 
proportion  to  its  extreme  effervescence  in  place  of  the  con- 
trary, which,  as  all  judges  of  the  wine  allow,  is  its  best  re- 
commendation. That  which  gently  sends  up  the  gas  in 
sparkles  is  to  be  preferred,  and  the  finest  of  all  is  the  still 
vin  du  roi. 

The  annual  consumption  of  Champagne  wine  in  France 
was  estimated  at  626,000  bottles  in  1836,  but  the  quantity 
was  thought  to  be  on  the  decline.  The  export  was  then  re- 
ported as — to  England  and  the  East  Indies,  467,000  bot- 
tles ;  Germany,  479,000 ;  United  States  of  America,  400,000 ; 
Eussia,  280,000 ;  and  Sweden  and  Denmark,  30,000. 

Though  in  England  most  people  understand  by  Champagne 
only  wine  which  effervesces,  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an 
error.  There  are  many  kinds  of  Champagne  wine,  but  the 
best  are  those  which  froth  slightly.  They  are  improved  in 
the  drinking  by  ice,  which  tends  to  repress  the  effervescence ; 
the  Sillery  has  no  sparkle  at  all.  Every  connoisseur  in  Cham- 
pagne will  select  wine  of  moderate  effervescence,  and  such 
wine  always  carries  the  best  price.  When  the  glass  is  en- 
tirely filled  with  froth,  on  pouring  out  the  contents  of  the 
bottle,  the  better  qualities  of  the  wine  and  spirit  evaporate. 
The  quantity  of  spirit  in  Champagne,  as  we  have  seen,  is  but 
small,  and  the  residue  is  a  flat  meagre  fluid. 

As  already  observed,  the  best  effervescing  wines  are  made 
on  the  banks  of  the  Marne,  or,  to  follow  the  French  designa- 
tion, in  "  the  vineyards  of  the  river,"  and  the  divisions  into 
river  and  mountain  wines  are  of  some  antiquity  in  charac- 
terising the  wines  of  this  part  of  France.  The  French  further 
divide  the  district,  or  vine-ground  of  Eheims,  into  four  ge- 
neral divisions,  namely,  the  river  vineyard  district,  that  of  the 
hills  of  Eheims,  that  of  the  estate  of  St.  Thierry,  and  that  of 
the  valleys  of  Norrois  and  Tardenois.  There  are,  moreover, 
one  or  two  other  spots  which  do  not  come  into  these  divisions  ; 
one  of  them  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill  north-east  of  Eheims. 
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The  river  district  is  situated  cm  a  calcareous  declivity, 
open  to  the  south,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Marne,  from 
Bisseuil  to  the  borders  of  the  department  of  the  Aisne.  The 
chalk  abounds  here  mingled  with  stones  in  the  uppermost 
soil.  The  vines  are  as  closely  planted  as  possible.  On  this 
declivity  come  first  in  rank  the  vineyards  of  At,  which 
produce  on  an  average,  year  by  year,  about  4320  hectolitres 
of  red  Avine,  and  3392  hectolitres  of  white ;  then  the  vineyards 
of  Mareuil  and  JDizy,  yielding  3220  hectolitres  of  red,  and 
1970  of  white.  These  are  the  districts  which  produce 
Champagne  wines  of  the  very  first  quality.  They  are 
light  and  delicate,  vinous,  of  the  most  agreeable  taste,  and 
preserve  to  a  great  age  their  virtues  and  effervescence. 
When  these  wines  are  destitute  of  the  sparkling  quality, 
they  rival  those  of  Sillery,  as  still  Champagne,  and  are  fre- 
quently preferred  to  Sillery,  because  they  are  lighter  and 
more  luscious.  The  red  wines  of  this  quarter  also  keep  well. 
It  yet  remains  to  account  for  certain  differences  in  wine  of 
adjoining  vineyards  met  with  here,  with  apparently  the  same 
soil  and  exposure. 

The  next  vine  lands  of  this  district  in  rank  are  those  of 
Cumieres  and  Hautvilliers,  which  yield  about  7130  hecto- 
litres of  red  wine  of  the  second  quality.  Hautvilliers  was 
the  spot  wThere  Father  Perignon,  a  Benedictine,  first  intro- 
duced the  mixing  grapes  of  different  qualities  in  making 
these  wines.  This  wine  resembles  that  of  the  hilly  district 
of  Hheims  in  lightness  and  delicacy,  but  will  not  keep  to  so 
great  an  age.  In  warm  seasons  it  reaches  maturity  the  first 
year.  All  the  other  wines  of  the  river  are  inferior,  and  fetch 
but  a  low  price  in  the  market. 

The  mountain,  or  hilly  district  of  Rheims,  stands  at  the  back 
of  the  preceding  acclivity,  and  its  slope  is  much  less  steep  than 
that  towards  the  river.  The  soil  is  of  the  same  calcareous 
description.  The  prices,  however,  differ  with  the  reputation 
of  the  vineyards.  The  aspect  is  east  and  north.  The  first 
vine  lands  are  those  of  Bouzy  and  Ambonnay,  producing  2100 
hectolitres,  either  of  red  or  white  wine  at  pleasure.  Next 
come  the  vineyards  of  Verzenay,  Sillery,  llailly,  and  Verzy, 
producing  2832  hectolitres  of  the  same  kind  of  wines. 

It  is  here  that  the  best  red  wines  of  Champagne  are  pro- 
duced.    They  have  good  body,  are  spirituous,  fine,  and  keep 
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their  qualities  to  an  advanced  age.     The  red  wines  of  Bouzy 
approach  in  bouquet  the  best  wines  of  Burgundy. 

It  is  from  this  district  that  the  exquisite  white  still  Cham- 
pagne, called  Sillery,  is  produced.  The  vineyard  is  not  more 
than  fifty  arpents  in  extent,  yielding  six  casks,  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  bottles,  each  arpent.  The  hill  on  which  it 
stands  has  an  eastern  aspect.  This  wine  has  more  body,  is 
more  spirituous  than  any  other  white  Champagne  wine,  and 
is  distinguished  by  a  dry  and  agreeable  taste.  It  is  grown 
principally  on  the  lands  of  Yerzenay  and  Mailly,  of  the 
blackest  grape,  of  which  also  the  grey  bright  wine,  having 
the  complexion  of  crystal,  is  made. 

"Wines  of  the  second  class  are  made  from  the  vineyards 
of  Ambonnay,  Ludes,  Chigny,  Killy,  Villers-Allerand,  and 
Trois-Puits,  and  in  quantity  produce  about  9408  hectolitres. 
These  wines  are  some  of  them  of  tolerable  quality,  and  are 
mostly  sold  to  foreigners.  The  rest  of  the  wines  of  the 
mountain  district  are  of  ordinary  quality. 

The  third  Champagne  district,  or  that  of  Saint  Thierry, 
produces  6592  hectolitres  of  delicate  wines. 

The  fourth  district,  namely,  the  valleys  of  Norrois  and 
Tardenois,  as  well  as  that  of  the  hill-side  near  Hheims,  pro- 
duces only  common  red  wines. 

In  all  the  distinguished  vineyards  of  Champagne,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  river  district  of  Ay,  Mareuil,  Dizy,  Haut- 
villiers,  and  Cumieres;  and  at  Bouzy,  Verzy,  Verzenay, 
Mailly,  in  the  mountain,  as  well  as  in  many  other  of  the  vine 
lands,  they  cultivate  the  black  grape,  which  is  called  the 
"  golden  plant"  {plant  dore),  being  a  variety  of  the  vine 
called  pinet,  and  red  and  white  pineau.  Crescenzio,  who 
wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  a  vine  near  Milan, 
called  pignolus,  which  was  probably  of  the  same  species, 
especially  as  an  ordinance  of  the  Louvre,  of  the  date  of  1394, 
places  the pinoz,  as  then  called,  above  all  the  common  species 
of  vine.  The  product  of  the  white  grape  produces  a  very 
inferior  wine  to  that  from  the  foregoing  fruit.  It  seems  at 
first  singular  that  the  blackest  grape  should  produce  wine  of 
the  purest  white  colour,  grey,  or  straw ;  but  such  is,  never- 
theless, the  fact.  The  price  of  the  vine-land  differs  much. 
It  is  greatly  subdivided ;  there  are  vineyards  not  exceeding 
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the  tenth  of  an  arpent  in  size.  Some  productive  land  will 
not  bring  forty  pounds  per  acre  English  on  sale,  while  spots 
have  been  known  to  sell  for  eight  hundred,  which  have 
yielded  seven  hundred  and  fifty  bottles  the  acre.  These 
vineyards  have  a  southern  exposure  upon  a  range  of  chalk 
hills,  on  the  mid  elevation  of  which  the  best  vines  are  pro- 
duced. The  number  of  vine  proprietors  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Bheims  is  11,903  ;  for  the  whole  department  they 
are  not  less  than  22,500.  The  produce  may  average  in  the 
districts  most  noted  from  440  to  about  540  gallons  English 
per  acre,  sometimes  producing  660.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  certain  spots  in  this  department  have  given  1000  gallons 
the  English  acre. 

The  still  wines  of  Epernay,  both  red  and  white,  are  inferior 
to  those  which  are  made  on  the  lands  of  Rheims.  The  best 
red  wines  of  Epernay  are  those  of  Mardeuil,  at  the  gates  of 
Epernay.  Those  of  Damery,  Moussy,  and  others,  fetch  only 
middling  prices.  Among  the  lands  where  white  wines  are 
produced,  the  vineyard  of  Pierry,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Epernay,  is  most  esteemed.  The  wine  is  dry,  spirituous,  and 
will  keep  longer  than  any  of  the  other  kinds.  Varying  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  twenty  francs,  the  differences  in 
the  wines  may  be  easily  conjectured. 

At  Epernay,  where  the  black  grape  is  most  cultivated, 
there  are  lands  which  produce  wine  approaching  that  of  Ay 
in  delicacy,  in  the  abundance  of  the  saccharine  principle,  and 
in  the  fragrance  of  the  bouquet.  The  wines  from  the  white 
grape  of  Cramant,  Avize,  Oger,  and  Menil,  are  characterised 
by  their  sweetness  and  liveliness,  as  well  as  by  the  lightness 
of  their  effervescence.  To  a  still  class,  put  into  bottles  when 
about  ten  or  eleven  months  old,  they  give  the  name  of 
tisane  of  Champagne,  much  recommended  by  physicians  as 
aperient  and  diuretic. 

Some  effervescing  wines,  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  sweet- 
ened or  seasoned  with  sugar  and  spirit,  are  fit  only  for  in- 
stant consumption.  Such  wines  are  neither  sound  nor 
wholesome,  and  it  is  probable  are  the  same  that  the  adver- 
tising wine  quacks  of  London  puff  off  by  advertisements  as 
the  best  Champagne.  Those  who  have  any  regard  for  their 
organs  of  digestion  should  avoid  them  as  poison ;  for  though 
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good  Champagne  is  one  of  the  wholesomest  wines,  the  bad 
is  more  than  commonly  pernicious. 

Perhaps  there  are  none  of  the  productions  of  the  soil  which 
require  more  care  than  the  grape  to  make  it  produce  the 
delicious  wines  in  perfection.  In  no  country  is  the  art  of 
making  wine  so  well  understood  as  in  France,  and  being  a 
commodity  which  it  is  impossible  to  equal,  except  in  a  soil 
and  temperature  of  exactly  the  same  character,  it  is  impro- 
bable that  country  will  be  excelled  by  any  other  in  her  staple 
product. 

The  most  curious  things  in  Epernay  are  the  wine-cellars 
cut  out  in  the  chalk  rocks,  and  containing  millions  of  bottles. 
One  of  the  principal  buildings  is  the  house  of  M.  Moet,  the 
eminent  merchant,  in  which  Napoleon  slept  before  the  battle 
of  Montmirail,  in  1814.  The  town  was  taken  by  Henri  IV. 
in  1592,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  in  which  Marshal  Biron 
was  slain. 

EHEIMS. 

This  important  city,  the  spiritual  metropolis  of  France 
(distant  107  miles  from  Paris),  with  a  population  of  40,000, 
was  the  capital  of  the  Belgic  Gauls.  It  became  a  place  of 
consequence  under  the  Roman  dominion,  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  Prank  dynasties,  of  both  which  latter 
eras  many  vestiges  remain,  and  it  has  witnessed  the  corona- 
tions of  the  kings  of  Prance  of  all  races — till  the  expulsion 
of  the  last  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  Cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Gothic 
architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century  existing  in  Europe. 
The  choir  and  transept  having  been  ruined  by  fire  in  1491, 
were  rebuilt  in  the  flamboyant  style.  The  whole  length  of 
the  church  is  466  feet,  its  height  121.  It  was  much  injured 
during  the  Ee volution,  but  has  undergone  a  complete  repair. 
The  style  of  the  interior  is  considered  to  resemble  that  of 
"Westminster  Abbey.  The  rose  windows  are  magnificent  and 
brilliant,  and  the  western  facade,  with  its  grand  portals  and 
vast  array  of  statues,  exceeds  anything  of  the  kind  in  England, 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  cathedrals  of  Prance.  A 
curious  old  clock  in  the  north  transept  deserves  notice.  On 
the  right  of  the  nave  is  deposited  the  sarcophagus  of  PL  Jo- 
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vinus,  Prefect  of  Eheims  in  the  fourth  century,  transferred 
here  from  the  church  of  Saint  Nicaise.  The  sculptures  re- 
present a  hunting  scene. 

The  church  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Saint  Remi  is  the 
oldest  in  Eheims,  having  been  founded  by  Clovis  and  Matilde 
in  honour  of  Saint  E/emigius,  the  apostle  of  the  Pranks, 
who  died  in  545.  His  remains  were  deposited  here,  as  were 
those  of  the  Prankish  Kings  Carloman,  Louis  d'Outremer, 
and  Lothaire,  and  of  twenty -five  archbishops.  They  were 
all  torn  from  their  graves  in  1793.  It  was  in  this  church, 
and  not  in  the  cathedral,  that  the  Kings  of  France  were 
crowned,  and  that  the  ampoule  containing  the  holy  oil  was 
preserved. 

La  Porte  de  Mars,  one  of  the  four  city  gates,  is  the  remains 
of  a  triumphal  arch  erected  by  the  people  of  Eheims  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  when  Agrippa,  the  governor  of  Gaul, 
created  the  great  military  roads  which  centre  at  Eheims. 
This  interesting  monument  of  antiquity  has  been  recently 
restored,  but  it  is  a  work  of  low  art. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  facade  of  which  has  been  lately 
completed,  was  built  in  1636.  In  the  centre  is  a  pavilion 
embellished  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIII. ;  and 
another  of  Louis  XV.  ornaments  the  Grande  Place.  Eheims 
is  a  well-built  town,  the  streets  are  wide,  many  of  them 
modern,  with  some  picturesque  houses  in  the  older  parts. 
The  ramparts  and  fosse  have  been  planted  and  converted 
into  a  pleasant  promenade.  Colbert,  the  able  minister  of 
Louis  XIV.,  was  a  native  of  Eheims,  and  also  the  Abbe 
Pluche,  author  of  "Le  Spectacle  de  la  Nature." 
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f  by  the  descriptions  given  in  the  preceding 
pages  we  should  have  enticed  some  of  our 
readers  from  the  comforts  of  a  home  which  they 
will  seek  for  in  vain  in  sunnier  climes  and  under 
purer  skies,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  pro- 
vide them  with  such  information  as  will  prove 
useful  to  them  during  their  stay  abroad. 

The  first  thing  required  is  a  Foreign  Office 
passport,  which  may  be  obtained  by  application 
to  "'Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  London,"  with  the  word  "Pass- 
port" legibly  written  in  a  corner  of  the  enve- 
lope. If  not  personally  known  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  application  must  be  made  through  a  member  of  either 
House  of  Parliament,  or  through  a  banker.  A  mayor  or  other 
magistrate,  clergyman  or  other  minister,  physician,  surgeon, 
solicitor,  or  notary,  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  pass- 
port must  also  bear  the  signature  of  the  person  for  whom  it 
is  intended.  Agents,  appointed  by  the  Foreign  Office,  are 
authorised  to  furnish  passports  on  the  same  terms  at  the 
principal  outports.  In  London,  Messrs.  Lee  and  Carter, 
~No.  440,  Strand,  are  the  longest  established,  and  among  the 
most  attentive,  agents  for  obtaining  passports. 
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According  to  the  present  regulations,  the  Foreign  Office 
passports  of  travellers  proceeding  to  Trance  require  the 
visa  of  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  for  which  appli- 
cation must  be  made  at  the  Consul  General's  office ;  but  a 
fresh  visa  is  not  required  in  the  same  year. 

One  passport  is  sufficient  for  a  single  family,  including 
domestics,  but  the  name  and  identity  of  each  individual, 
except  children,  must  be  carefully  entered  in  it. 

On  landing,  all  the  luggage  is  carried  to  the  custom-house, 
where  passengers  are  called  over  according  to  a  list  furnished 
by  the  captain  of  the  steam-boat,  and  passengers  should  see 
that  their  names  are  properly  inserted  in  the  list.  A  tra- 
veller having  only  a  small  carpet-bag  is  allowed  to  take 
it  on  shore  with  him,  after  it  has  been  examined  by  the 
officers  who  come  on  board.  All  merchandise  brought  as 
luggage  is  liable  to  seizure,  unless  duly  reported.  If  a 
passenger,  on  being  questioned  by  an  officer  of  customs, 
denies  having  any  foreign  goods  in  his  possession,  if  such 
goods  be  discovered,  they  will  be  confiscated,  and  three  times 
the  amount  of  their  value  may  be,  and  often  is,  exacted  from 
the  would-be  "  contrebandier."  Persons  making  false  de- 
clarations are  subject  to  a  fine  of  100/. 

On  arrival  at  Paris,  the  passport  should  be  presented 
at  the  Prefecture,  to  receive  the  visa  of  the  Prefect,  and 
on  returning  to  England  it  is  indispensable  to  have  it  again 
stamped  and  signed  for  England  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police. 
At  the  port  of  embarkation,  on  the  passport  being  presented 
to  the  Bureau  des  Permis,  a  "  permis  d'embarquement"  is 
immediately  granted,  without  which  no  traveller  can  be  ad- 
mitted on  board  the  packet. 

The  next  important  step  for  a  foreigner  visiting  Paris  is 
to  provide  himself  with  suitable  apartments. 

Eurnished  apartments  in  private  houses  are  by  no  means  so 
numerous  as  they  are  in  London,  but  an  equivalent  may  be 
found  for  them  in  a  class  of  houses  known  as  "Maisons 
Meublees,"  which  include  complete  sets  of  apartments,  with 
kitchen,  &c,  for  families,  down  to  a  single  bedroom  for  the 
bachelor.  Such  accommodation  will  be  found  both  cheaper 
and  more  private  than  can  generally  be  secured  at  hotels, 
as  well  as  altogether  more  convenient,  if  it  is  contemplated 
to  reside  a  few  months  or  more  in  Paris ;  but  if  it  be  in- 
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tended  to  make  only  a  passing  visit  of  a  few  days,  the  hotels 
are  far  preferable.  Some  of  the  latter  are  quite  palatial  in 
their  architecture ;  others,  although  as  splendid  in  the  inte- 
rior, make  no  great  pretension  to  outward  show ;  and  many 
are  equally  unpretending  either  way.  It  is  useless  to  say 
that  the  charges  made  in  hotels  and  furnished  houses  are 
in  accordance  with  the  class  to  which  they  belong;  and 
where  economy  is  an  object,  it  would  be  advisable  to  settle 
terms  beforehand,  as  well  as  to  prefer  the  uniform  price  of 
the  table  d'hote  to  the  capricious  charges  of  a  "  diuer  a  la 
carte." 

Some  persons  have  found  it  advantageous,  when  intending 
to  prolong  their  stay,  to  take  unfurnished  apartments,  and 
hire  by  the  month  or  quarter  from  an  upholsterer  the  fur- 
niture they  require ;  this  is  perhaps  the  most  economical 
plan,  and  where  a  cook  is  not  kept,  dejeuners  and  dinners 
may  be  ordered  from  a  neighbouring  restaurateur. 

Most  of  the  principal  hotels  have  bath-rooms  on  the  pre- 
mises, but  in  furnished  apartments  that  accommodation  is  not 
so  near  at  hand.  You  must  either  go  to  them  or  they  must 
come  to  you,  which  the  "  bains  a  domicile"  or  portable  baths, 
accomplish  at  a  charge  of  1  fr.  50  c.  But  we  repeat,  that  the 
hotel  is  far  preferable  to  any  other  accommodation  for  a  flying 
visit,  as  great  facilities  are  afforded  the  traveller  in  the  shape 
of  interpreters,  who  will  procure  him  any  information  he 
may  require,  see  that  his  correspondence  be  punctually  for- 
warded, and,  in  short,  perform  with  diligence  any  commission 
with  which  they  may  be  entrusted. 

In  hotels  and  the  principal  maisons  meublees  a  class  of 
men  known  as  "  valets  de  place"  may  be  hired  by  the  day, 
week,  or  fortnight,  for  five  or  six  francs  a  day,  their  board  in- 
cluded. They  usually  add  the  functions  of  the  interpreter, 
and  accompany  the  stranger  on  his  visits  to  the  curiosities 
of  the  capital.  These  men  are  in  general  exceedingly  polite 
and  obliging,  and  some  of  them  are  intelligent,  and  well- 
informed  as  to  the  parts  of  a  monument  or  building 
best  entitled  to  the  tourist's  notice.  Some  few  have 
a  smattering  of  foreign  languages,  but  the  generality  only 
understand  French;  and  therefore,  for  an  English  excur- 
sionist unacquainted  with  the  latter,  the  services  of  an  in- 
terpreter are   more  desirable.     But  should  neither  inter- 
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preter  nor  valet  de  place  be  needed,  we  may  here  notice  that 
men  called  "  commissionnaires,"  of  well-known  probity,  are 
authorised  by  the  Prefect  of  Police  to  take  their  stand  at  the 
corners  of  the  principal  streets,  and  will  for  a  slight  remune- 
ration, varying  according  to  the  distance  and  the  nature  of 
the  errand,  deliver  in  any  part  of  Paris  or  its  suburbs  a 
message,  letter,  or  parcel  of  any  kind,  bringing  back  an 
answer  if  required.  These  men  wear  a  brass  plate,  delivered 
at  the  Prefecture,  with  their  number  engraved,  and  may  be 
safely  entrusted  with  any  object  of  value,  money  or  other- 
wise.    Their  charges  vary  from  50  c.  to  1  fr.  50  c. 

With  regard  to  money  arrangements,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
remind  the  English  visitor  that  the  monetary  system  of 
France  is  decimal.  The  unity  is  the  franc,  divided  into  ten 
parts  called  "decimes;"  these  are  subdivided  into  ten 
parts  called  "  centimes."  It  is  therefore  easy  to  under- 
stand that  five  centimes  go  to  a  sou  (halfpenny),  ten 
to  a  decime  (penny),  and  ten  decimes,  or  a  hundred  cen- 
times, to  a  franc  (tenpence).  The  copper  coins  are  the 
centime,  the  sou  (5  cent.),  and  the  decime  (10  cent.). 
The  silver  coins  are  the  piece  de  vingt  centimes,  or  piece  de 
quatre  sous  (20  cent.)  ;  the  piece  de  cinquante  centimes,  or 
piece  de  dix  sous  (50  cent.)  ;  the  franc,  or  piece  de  vingt 
sous  (1  fr.)  ;  the  piece  de  deux  francs,  or  piece  de  quarante 
sous  (2  fr.)  ;  and  the  piece  de  cinq  francs,  or  piece  de  cent, 
sous  (5  fr.).  The  modern  gold  coins  range  from  5  fr.  to 
100  fr.,  and  are  respectively  called  pieces  de  cinq  francs 
(5  fr.),  pieces  de  dix  francs  (10  fr.),  pieces  de  vingt  francs, 
or  napoleons  (20  fr.),  pieces  de  cinquante  francs  (50  fr.),  and 
pieces  de  cent  francs  (100  fr.).  French  bank-notes  are  of 
the  following  value  :  100  fr.,  200  fr.,  500  fr.,  1000  fr.,  and 
5000  fr.,  which  are  convertible  into  silver  or  gold  without 
discount  at  the  Bank,  or  at  a  small  discount  at  any  money- 
changer's. 

Except  in  the  Channel  ports,  as  Calais,  Boulogne,  Dieppe, 
or  Havre,  English  money  is  not  generally  received,  silver 
especially.  It  is  therefore  the  best  plan  to  have  it  converted 
into  French  currency  at  the  mone}r-changer's,  where  the  full 
value  is  given,  25  fr.  being  equal  to  20s.  in  gold ;  but  a  heavy 
discount  is  charged  on  silver,  and  the  same  sum  in  shillings 
would  not  be  exchanged  for  more  than  24  fr. 
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The  next  object  of  importance  to  an  Englishman  abroad  is 
how,  when,  and  where  to  post  his  correspondence,  as  also 
when  he  may  expect  to  receive  letters  from  home.  The 
postal  communication  between  the  two  countries  is  now  as 
expeditious  and  punctual  as  railroads  and  steam-boats  can 
make  it,  and  a  letter  sent  from  either  capital  on  the  previous 
evening  reaches  its  destination  on  the  following  morning. 

The  General  Post-office,  in  Paris,  is  in  the  Rue  Jean- 
Jacques  Bousseau,  besides  which  there  are  twenty-seven  dis- 
trict offices,  those  most  conveniently  situated  for  British  re- 
sidents being  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  ;  in  the  building  of 
the  Bourse  itself,  under  the  colonnade ;  in  the  Bue  de  Seze, 
near  the  Madeleine  ;  in  the  Paubourg  Saint  Honore ;  in  the 
Eue  de  Chaillot,  Champs  Elysees  ;  and  also  at  the  termini  of 
the  Northern  and  Havre  railways. 

Other  letter-boxes  are  to  be  found  in  the  principal 
streets,  at  the  shops  of  tobacconists,  grocers,  chemists, 
&c,  and  letters  may  be  dropped  in  them  for  Paris,  the 
interior  of  Prance,  or  for  foreign  parts ;  but  they  are  emptied 
for  transmission  sooner  than  the  district  boxes.  By  means  of  a 
key  which  turns  a  figured  dial,  the  postman  on  each  call  leaves 
information  of  the  hour  of  the  next  delivery,  so  that  a  glance 
at  the  instructions  printed  on  each  box  will  enable  the  person 
posting  a  letter  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  in  time,  and  when 
it  will  be  received.  District  boxes  are  emptied  seven  times 
a  day,  and  letters  for  England  and  other  foreign  countries 
are  in  time  till  half-past  five,  and  at  the  Bourse  and  G-eneral 
Post-office  till  six,  holidays  excepted.  Letters  posted  in  and 
for  Paris  cost  one  penny,  or  if  not  prepaid  three-halfpence. 
Throughout  the  interior  of  Prance  a  single  letter  is  franked 
for  twopence,  and  a  double  one  for  fourpence.  If  not  pre- 
paid, these  charges  are  increased  one-half.  The  postage  to 
and  from  England  is  fourpence  for  J  oz.,  eightpence  per 
J  oz.,  and  so  on,  if  prepaid  or  stamps  attached  as  in  England ; 
otherwise,  on  delivery,  they  are  charged  double  these  rates. 

There  are  two  departures  daily  for  England,  the  first  at 
half-past  eleven  a.m.,  the  second  at  eight  p.m.  Letters 
arrive  in  Paris  from  England  at  five  and  ten  o'clock  a.m. 
At  the  Northern  Bail  way  station,  letters,  if  bearing  sufficient 
postage-stamps,  are  received  until  seven  o'clock  p.m.,  and 
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until  ten  o'clock  in  the  Rue  de  Seze,  for  transmission  by  the 
Havre  line. 

Money  letters  may  be  sent  safely  to  and  from  England  with 
a  small  additional  charge  for  registration ;  and  a  foreigner  can 
have  his  letters  addressed  to  him  "  poste  restante,"  which 
office  is  open  at  the  General  Post-office  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  seven  in  the  evening,  except  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  when  it  closes  two  hours  earlier.  The  letters  are 
delivered  on  the  identity  of  the  claimant  being  established 
by  the  presentation  of  his  passport.  Important  money  let- 
ters may  be  ensured  on  much  the  same  terms  as  in  England. 

Although  postal  communication  is  now  so  rapid  that  it 
might  be  imagined  nothing  more  could  be  required,  still  there 
are  moments  when  it  is  necessary  that  intelligence  should 
travel  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning ;  it  may  be  useful,  there- 
fore, to  give  a  list  of  the  offices  of  electric  telegraphs  which 
transmit  private  messages :  General  Post-office,  Hotel  de 
Ville,  Ministere  de  l'lnterieur,  Luxembourg,  No.  83,  Rue 
Richelieu,  and  at  the  Rouen,  Northern,  and  Orleans  Railway 
termini.  Night  despatches  are  only  received  at  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Interior. 

A  few  words  of  instruction  on  public  conveyances  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  Paris  sight-seeker,  not  alone  on 
account  of  some  of  the  public  edifices  and  museums  lying 
far  apart,  but  because  a  four  or  six  hours'  visit  to  the 
Louvre  galleries,  or  a  panoramic  view  of  Paris  from  the 
cupola  of  the  Pantheon  or  the  platform  of  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe,  will  instinctively  cause  the  eyes  to  wander  in  search 
of  a  cab  which  will  transport  the  weary  visitor  to  the  hos- 
pitable regions  of  the  Palais  Royal  cuisines,  or  within  scent 
of  his  own  table  d'hote. 

Cabs  are  known  in  Paris  under  the  general  denomination 
of  "  voitures  de  place,"  but,  belonging  as  they  do  to  different 
companies,  are  distinguished  by  such  names  as  "  Lute- 
ciennes,"  "  Citadines,"  &c.  This,  however,  is  immaterial  as 
far  as  the  fares  are  concerned,  as  no  competition  can  exist 
where  the  tariff  for  each  class  of  vehicle  is  fixed  beforehand 
by  the  police  authorities.  The  tariif  is  attached  to  the  in- 
terior of  every  public  carriage,  and  need  only  be  consulted 
by  the  party  hiring  to  prevent  extortion  of  any  kind.     It  is 
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necessary  that  the  driver  be  told  whether  he  is  taken  by  the 
drive  or  by  the  hour.  Charges  are  not,  as  in  London,  made 
according  to  distance,  unless  the  drive  be  beyond  the  Forti- 
fications. The  fares  for  Paris  within  the  "mur  d' enceinte," 
and  also  for  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  are  1  fr.  25  c.  per 
drive,  and  1  fr.  45  c.  per  hour,  for  a  vehicle  with  two  seats ; 
for  a  cab  with  four  seats  the  fares  are,  by  the  drive,  1  fr.  40  c, 
and  2  fr.  per  hour.  From  half-past  twelve  at  night  to  six  in 
the  morning,  the  fares  are  2  fr.  per  drive,  and  2  fr.  50  c.  per 
hour,  both  for  cabs  with  two  or  four  seats.  Between  the 
hours  of  six  a.m.  to  seven  p.m.  in  winter,  and  to  nine  p.m. 
in  summer,  for  a  drive  beyond  the  Fortifications,  the  cabman 
is  entitled  to  2  fr.  50  c.  For  a  trunk  or  large  parcel,  20  c, 
for  two  trunks  or  parcels,  40  c,  and  for  three  or  more  50  c, 
is  the  price  charged  according  to  the  tariff;  but  in  cases 
where  extra  trouble  is  given  to  the  driver,  or  to  reward  him 
for  his  diligence,  a  few  pence  are  generally  added  to  the  fare 
in  the  shape  of  drink-money.  Should  this  be  forgotten,  he  will 
not  omit,  lifting  his  hand  to  the  broad  brim  of  his  hat,  to 
remind  you  of  the  "pourboire  du  cocher." 

The  voitures  de  remise  are  another  class  of  public  con- 
veyance, which,  were  it  not  for  the  regulation  number  painted 
in  small  red  figures  at  the  back,  might  almost  be  mistaken 
for  private  carriages.  They  drive  faster  than  the  common 
cab,  and  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  same  stand  as  the  latter, 
but  under  sheds  formed  generally  of  old  shops  with  the  fronts 
taken  down,  whence  their  name  "  voitures  de  remise."  For 
Paris  and  the  suburbs  inside  the  Fortifications,  the  fare  is 

2  fr.  per  drive,  and  2  fr.  50  c.  per  hour.  From  midnight  to 
six  o'clock  a.m.  the  charges  are  2  fr.  50  c.  per  drive,  and 

3  fr.  per  hour.  Outside  the  Fortifications  the  charge  is  3  fr. 
an  hour,  but  they  are  not  compelled  to  drive  beyond  this 
line  after  seven  p.m.  in  winter,  and  nine  p.m.  in  summer. 

The  driver  of  a  voiture  de  remise  must  also  be  informed 
at  the  moment  he  is  engaged  whether  he  be  so  "  a  l'heure" 
or  "  a  la  course,"  as  in  the  latter  case  he  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  stop  on  his  way  from  the  place  he  starts  from  to 
the  place  of  his  destination  without  an  extra  charge.  The 
driver  is  bound  to  give  a  card  with  the  printed  number  of 
his  vehicle,  in  order  to  the  recovery  of  anything  forgotten 
in  it,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  Parisian  cabman  to  testify  to 
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his  honesty  ;  seldom  is  an  object  of  value  left  in  his  car- 
riage, which  will  not  the  next  day,  upon  satisfactory  identi- 
fication, be  restored  to  the  owner.  In  one  year  the  value 
of  articles  deposited  by  drivers  of  public  vehicles,  including 
bank-notes  and  gold  and  silver  coin,  amounted  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  154,000  fr.  Notwithstanding  this  commendable 
quality  of  the  Parisian  Jehu,  he  sometimes  "  tries  it  on" 
with  Englishmen,  and,  when  unsuccessful,  will  grumble  out, 
in  words  more  expressive  than  polite,  his  opinion  of  milor's 
generosity  ;  but  the  public  are  earnestly  requested  to  send 
written  information  of  such  behaviour,  and  to  notify  mis- 
conduct, or  accidents  generally,  to  the  Bureau  de  Police  pour 
les  Voitures  Publiques,  Rue  de  Pontoise,  when  redress  is  sure 
to  be  immediately  obtained. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  public  convey auces  in 
Paris,  the  great  facilities  afforded  by  omnibuses  for  visiting 
every  corner  of  the  metropolis  ought  to  be  mentioned. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  system  of  corresponding  offices, 
the  passenger  may,  by  claiming  a  'billet  de  correspondance, 
be  deposited  in  any  part  of  Paris  he  chooses  to  visit.  For 
instance,  if  he  take  the  omnibus  in  the  Rue  Saint  Jacques 
on  leaving  the  Pantheon,  and  wishes  thence  to  go  to  the 
Madeleine,  he  must  inform  the  conductor  of  it  on  paying 
his  fare,  when  a  check  for  the  "ligne  des  Boulevards"  will 
be  handed  to  him,  and  on  arriving  at  the  "  bureau  de  corres- 
pondance" for  that  particular  line,  the  conductor  will  call 
upon  him  to  alight.  He  must  then  enter  the  bureau  and 
exchange  his  check  for  a  number,  and  on  the  Madeleine  om- 
nibus coming  up,  he  will  be  admitted  on  his  number  being 
called.  No  extra  charge  is  made  for  this  accommodation, 
the  value  of  which  it  will  not  take  the  foreigner  long  to  ap- 
preciate. 

The  conductor  stands  on  a  level  with  the  passengers,  and 
can  tli us  be  in  constant  communication  with  them.  After 
allowing  the  passenger  sufficient  time  to  be  comfortably 
settled  in  his  seat,  which  is  like  an  orchestra-stall  at  the 
theatre,  the  conductor  demands  the  fare,  and  then  it  is 
;hat  the  "  billet  de  correspondance"  should  be  asked 
■or,  if  the  point  intended  to  be  visited  does  not  lie  on  the 
ine  travelled  over  by  his  omnibus.  The  fare  is  uniformly 
30  c,  or  3d.     The  railway  omnibuses,  for  the  special  con- 
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veyance  of  travellers  to  and  from  the  different  termini, 
carry  outside  passengers,  for  which  the  fare  is  reduced  to 
15  c.  A  few  others,  running  into  the  suburbs,  also  have 
seats  outside,  at  reduced  fares ;  but  the  omnibuses  belonging 
to  the  "  Compagnie  Grenerale"  have  only  accommodation  in 
the  interior. 

Reading-rooms  are  very  numerous  in  Paris,  and  all  public 
gardens  and  promenades  contain  small  pavilions  or  rotundas, 
where  newspapers  and  periodicals  may  be  hired  and  read 
under  the  shady  avenues  of  lime  and  chesnut  trees  ;  but  no 
establishment  can  be  more  fitted  and  better  situated  (close 
to  the  Tuileries)  for  the  British  tourist  or  resident  than  that 
of  Messrs.  Galignani,  whose  tables  are  strewn  with  all  the 
English  and  foreign  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  new  as 
well  as  old  works  of  the  best  authors. 

As  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  Sunday  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  especially  in  Paris,  is  not  exclusively  devoted  to 
religious  worship,  but  is  also  the  day  when,  throwing  care 
aside,  the  artisan,  the  shopman,  or  the  clerk  puts  on  his 
holiday  coat,  and  goes  forth  in  search  of  pleasure.  A  morning 
spent  in  the  pretty  environs  of  the  metropolis,  and  an  even- 
ing at  the  ball  or  the  theatre,  is  the  mode  in  which  most  of 
our  lively  neighbours  while  away  the  day.  But  as  such  pas- 
time may  not  meet  the  approbation  of  many  of  our  readers, 
who,  although  inclined  to  judge  leniently  the  customs  of  a 
foreign  country,  may  wish  to  continue  abroad  the  practice 
early  inculcated  at  home  of  making  the  Lord's  Day  a  day 
of  rest  and  thanksgiving,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  if  we 
offer  here  some  information  concerning  Protestant  places  of 
worship,  and,  first,  of  those  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England. 

1.  The  chaplain  to  the  British  Legation  used  to  officiate 
in  a  room  of  the  Embassy,  39,  Rue  du  Eaubourg  Saint 
Honore,  affording,  however,  very  limited  accommodation; 
and  it  is  possible  that,  under  recent  arrangements,  the  public 
service  here  will  not  be  continued. 

2.  The  Episcopal  Church  or  chapel  in  the  Rue  d'Aguesseau, 
nearly  opposite  the  Ambassador's  hotel.  This  chapel  was  built 
in  1833,  at  the  expense  of  Bishop  Luscombe,  then  Chaplain 
of  the  Embassy,  after  a  plan  of  his  own.  After  having  been 
for  some  time  closed  and  offered  for  sale,  the  chapel  has  been 
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recently  purchased  with  funds  partly  raised  by  subscription, 
but  mainly  furnished  by  the  Colonial  Church  and  School 
Society,  and  is  reopened  for  public  worship.  The  altar, 
behind  which  is  the  organ,  is  ornamented  with  a  splendid 
painting  by  Annibal  Caracci.  Notices  of  marriages,  bap- 
tisms, and  funerals  must  be  sent  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, who  resides  in  a  house  adjoining  the  church.  Mar- 
riages are  also  solemnised  at  the  Embassy. 

3.  The  English  Church,  with  access  for,  carriages  by  the 
Cour  des  Coches,  17  Rue  de  la  Madeleine,  and  another  en- 
trance at  30,  Eaubourg  Saint  Honore.  Sittings  may  be 
secured  by  the  month  at  Mr.  G-esling's  office,  three  doors  up 
the  court  on  the  left,  entering  by  the  Eaubourg.  The  ser- 
vices on  Sundays  and  holidays  are  as  follows : — Holy  Com- 
munion at  half-past  8  a.m.  ;  Eull  Morning  Service  with 
Communion  at  half-past  11  a.m  ;  Eirst  Evening  Service  at 
half-past  3  p.m.  ;  Second  Evening  Service  (for  which  all  the 
seats  are  free)  at  half-past  7  p.m.  Daily  services  at  half- 
past  8  and  5. 

Marriages,  under  the  Consular  Act,  Baptisms,  and  Church  - 
ings  are  performed. 

The  Sunday-school,  at  which  young  persons  and  children 
of  the  higher  classes  are  invited  to  attend,  meets  in  the 
church  at  10  a.m. 

A  District  Visitors  Society,  under  the  control  of  the 
clergy,  is  in  active  operation  amongst  the  English  poor 
throughout  Paris. 

The  chapel  in  the  Avenue  Marboeuf,  Champs  Elysees, 
established  in  1824,  at  which  Bishop  Spencer  generally 
officiated,  has,  we  understand,  been  recently  closed. 

The  number  of  Erench  Calvinistic  pastors  in  Paris  is 
seven,  paid  by  the  State,  and  they  officiate  in  the  following 
churches : 

The  Oratoire,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Honore,  belonging  to  the 
Protestants  of  the  Confession  of  Geneva,  the  most  spacious 
church  possessed  by  any  Protestant  sect  in  Paris ; 

The  Visitation,  a  church  built  in  1632  for  the  Dames  de 
la  Visitation,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine,  near  the  Bastille, 
open  on  Sundays  and  festivals  at  half-past  twelve ; 

The  Pentemont,  No.  106,  Rue  de  Grenelle  Saint  Ger- 
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main,  formerly  belonging  to  the  convent  of  the  same  name, 
where  Divine  service  is  also  performed  every  Sunday ;  and 

The  chapel  on  the  Boulevard  Exterieur,  at  Batignolles 
Monceaux. 

Among  the  officiating  pastors  the  most  distinguished  is  the 
eloquent  M.  Athanase  Coquerel,  whose  voice  was  also  heard 
from  the  tribune  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  the  stormy 
debates  which  followed  the  revolution  of  1818.  His  urbanity 
to  the  members  of  the  Peace  Congress  on  their  meeting  at 
Paris  in  1849  will  be  ever  gratefully  remembered  by  them. 

The  Lutherans  possess  two  places  of  worship,  the  first  in 
the  Rue  Chauchat,  called  the  Eglise  Evangelique  de  la 
Redemption.  The  building  was  formerly  the  Paris  Douane, 
or  Custom-house,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  latter  to  more 
extensive  premises  on  the  Place  des  Marais,  it  was  given  up 
to  the  Lutherans.  The  exterior  has  undergone  no  remark- 
able change,  with  the  exception  of  the  simple  addition  of  a 
Doric  portal  surmounted  by  a  cross.  The  interior,  which 
consists  of  a  nave  without  aisles,  terminating  in  a  hemicycle, 
has  been  made  to  resemble  a  chapel  by  the  construction  of 
pews  and  a  pulpit,  but  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  it  has  a 
heavy,  vault-like  appearance.  Divine  service  is  performed 
here  every  Sunday. 

The  second  Lutheran  church  still  maintains  its  ancient 
appellation  of  Eglise  des  Carmes,  having  belonged  formerly 
to  a  fraternity  of  Carmelites.  It  was  built  after  the  designs 
of  Claude,  a  Dominican.  The  convent  was  suppressed  in 
1790,  and  being  bought  in  1808  by  the  City  of  Paris,  was 
given  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Ser- 
vice is  performed  on  Sundays  in  Prench  and  German,  the 
former  at  twelve,  and  the  latter  at  two  p.m. 

The  ministers  of  the  Jewish  creed  are  likewise  paid  by 
the  State.  A  central  Consistory,  headed  by  the  Grand 
Rabbi  of  Paris,  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  other  consis- 
tories throughout  Prance  in  matters  relating  to  religion. 
There  are  two  synagogues  in  Paris,  one  at  No.  15,  Rue 
Notre  Dame  de  Nazareth  (German  rite),  and  another  at 
No.  23,  Rue  Lamartine  (Portuguese  rite). 

The  Arminians  have  a  chapel  at  the  Seminaire  des  Moines 
Arminiens  Meketairistes  de  Saint  Lazare  de  Venise,  No.  12, 
Rue  de  Monsieur. 
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Among  the  communal  and  other  schools  of  various  Pro- 
testant persuasions,  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  at 
No.  13,  Eue  Kambuteau ;  No.  39,  Eue  des  Ecuries  d'Artois  ; 
No.  95,  Eue  de  Eeuilly ;  and  No.  6,  Passage  Colbert. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Protestant  religious  institutions : 

Societe  Biblique  Protestante  de  Paris,  No.  5,  Eue  des 
Beaux  Arts. — The  object  is  to  spread  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
without  note  or  commentary,  in  the  versions  received  and 
used  in  Protestant  churches. 

Societe  pour  1' Instruction  Primaire  parmi  les  Protestants 
de  Prance,  No.  3,  Eue  de  l'Oratoire  Saint  Honore. 

Societe  des  Missions  Evangeliques  chez  les  Peuples  non 
Chretiens,  No.  30,  Eue  de  Berlin,  Place  de  l'Europe. 

Societe  des  Traites  Eeligieux,  No.  54,  Eue  de  Clichy. 

Societe  Evangelique  de  France,  No.  47,  Eue  de  Clicby. 

Societe  Biblique  Francaise  et  Etrangere,  No.  49,  Eue  de 
Clichy. 

The  attention  of  the  benevolent  and  philanthropic  British 
visitor  may  be  called  to  those  charitable  institutions  which 
provide  relief  for  his  destitute  countrymen  abroad,  for  his 
children  the  basis  of  a  sound  moral  education,  and  for  the 
orphan  an  asylum  and  a  refuge  from  want ;  as  also  to  those 
really  Christian  institutions  for  the  dissemination  of  religious 
truth  at  home,  and  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith 
among  the  heathen. 

The  English  Free  Schools,  for  boys  and  girls,  No.  119,  Eue 
du  Faubourg  Saint  Honore,  are  under  the  patronage  of  the 
British  Ambassador,  and  the  management  of  a  committee  of 
English  clergymen  and  residents.  These  schools  provide  for 
the  children  of  the  English  working  classes  the  advantages  of 
a  moral  and  religious  training,  combined  with  the  elements 
of  useful  knowledge.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
children  are  under  the  care  of  three  teachers,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  7000  fr.,  mainly  obtained  from  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  visitors.  Connected 
with  these  schools  is  an  asylum  for  destitute  English  and 
American  orphans.  The  school  is  open  daily,  Thursdays 
excepted,  from  nine  till  four.  Contributions  are  received 
by  Messrs.  de  Eothschild,  and  by  Mr.  Callaghan,  and  M. 
Galignani. 
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An  excellent  institution,  the  British  Charitable  Fund, 
was  formed,  in  1822,  under  the  patronage  of  the  British 
Ambassador,  for  the  relief  of  distressed  British  subjects 
who  have  not  the  means  of  returning  to  England. 

The  funds,  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  are  managed 
by  a  committee,  who  meet  on  Mondays,  from  one  to  three,  at 
No.  17,  Eue  de  Ponthieu.  Eew  persons  of  affluence  visit  Paris 
without  contributing  to  the  Fund,  either  by  subscription  or 
donations,  which  are  received  by  the  committee,  by  the 
British  Consul,  by  Messrs.  Eothschild,  and  also  by  Mr. 
Callaghan,  and  M.  Galignani.  The  number  of  persons  re- 
lieved annually  averages  three  thousand ;  of  these,  more  than 
three  hundred  are  sent  to  England.  Paris  contains  compa- 
ratively few  clubs,  but  they  are  instituted  and  conducted 
very  much  like  the  London  ones,  of  which  they  are  imita- 
tions. They  are  called  "  Cercles,"  and  chiefly  intended  for 
Erench  society,  few  foreigners  belonging  to  them.  As  in 
London,  the  candidate  must  be  proposed  by  a  member  and 
balloted  for.  The  Erench  Jockey  Club,  and  the  Cercle  des 
Echecs,  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Eegence,  are  much  frequented  by 
English  visitors  and  residents. 

Secret  societies  are  strictly  prohibited  in  Erance,  with  the 
exception  of  the  order  of  Ereemasons,  which  is  administered 
by  the  Grand  Orient  of  Erance,  and  holds  its  sittings  at 
No.  16,  Eue  Cadet.  It  has  upwards  of  five  hundred  ateliers 
under  its  authority  in  Erance,  the  Erench  colonies,  and  foreign 
parts.  General  or  sectional  meetings  take  place  once  a 
month.  Visiting  brethren,  having  the  degree  of  master,  are 
admitted  to  them.  Prince  Murat  is  president  of  the  Grand 
Orient.  The  private  meetings  of  the  different  ateliers  of 
Paris  are  held  every  evening  at  seven,  at  No.  37,  Eue  de 
Grenelle  Saint  Honore.  Ereemasons  are  admitted  to  them 
on  presenting  their  diplomas. 

It  may  be  useful  to  inform  the  English  visitor  of  the  re- 
sidences of  the  different  Ministers  and  Eoreign  Ambassadors. 

The  Minister  of  Eoreign  Affairs,  whose  department  em- 
braces correspondence  with  foreign  Powers,  political  and 
commercial  treaties,  conventions,  &c,  resides  at  No.  130,  Eue 
de  TUniversite.  The  offices  for  passports  are  open  daily, 
holidays  excepted,  from  eleven  to  four. 
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The  hotel  of  the  Minister  of  War  is  ISTo.  86,  Eue  Saint 
Dominique.  The  duties  of  this  Minister  comprehend  all  that 
relates  to  the  army  and  the  several  military  establishments. 

The  Minister  of  the  Marine  and  Colonies,  No.  2,  Eue 
Eoyale,  superintends  all  that  relates  to  the  Navy  and  Mili- 
tary ports.  To  this  department  is  attached  a  valuable 
library  of  charts,  maps,  and  plans.  The  library  is  at  No.  13, 
Eue  de  l'Universite. 

The  hotel  and  offices  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  under 
whose  direction  are  the  taxes,  national  debt,  sinking  fund, 
customs,  post-office,  mint,  forests,  extraordinary  domains, 
and  government  manufactories,  are  situated  at  No.  234  in 
the  Eue  de  Eivoli,  opposite  the  Tuileries  Gardens. 

Close  by,  at  No.  13,  Place  Vendome,  are  the  residence  and 
offices  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Keeper  of  the  Seals. 
To  this  functionary  all  judges,  law  officers,  &c,  are  subordi- 
nate. Letters  of  pardon,  naturalisation,  &c,  are  granted  by 
him.  The  direction  of  the  Imprimerie  Nationale  is  also 
under  his  jurisdiction.  The  Chancellerie  de  Prance,  belong- 
ing to  this  department,  is  at  No.  36,  Eue  Neuve  du  Luxem- 
bourg. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Public  "Worship 
superintends  the  University  of  Prance,  colleges,  schools,  the 
Institute,  and  all  scientific  and  literary  societies,  public  li- 
braries and  museums,  medical  establishments,  &c.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  committee  for  publishing  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  monuments,  arts,  or  history  of  Prance.  He  re- 
gulates everything  concerning  public  worship,  the  dotation 
of  the  clergy,  repairs  of  ecclesiastical  edifices,  &c.  His  resi- 
dence is  at  No.  110,  Eue  de  Grenelle  Saint  Germain. 

The  department  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Public 
Works  comprises  the  regulations  affecting  the  customs  and 
commerce,  trading  companies,  patents,  weights  and  measures, 
agriculture,  fairs,  markets,  veterinary  establishments,  &c,  as 
also  the  supervision  of  bridges  and  roads,  railways,  mines, 
&c.  The  residence  and  offices  of  this  Minister  are  at  No.  62, 
Eue  Saint  Dominique  Saint  Germain. 

The  duty  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  whose  residence 
and  offices  are  at  No.  103,  Eue  de  Grenelle  Saint  Germain, 
is  to  correspond  with  the  prefects  and  all  officers  attached 
to  the  internal  government  of  the  state,  to  execute  the  laws 
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of  elections,  to  attend  to  the  organisation  of  the  National  and 
Municipal  Guards,  and  to  superintend  the  Direction  de  Surete 
Generale  annexed  to  his  department,  and  which  has  the  su- 
preme control  over  the  police,  of  which  we  here  give  an  out- 
line. 

The  Prefecture  de  Police,  in  the  Rue  du  Harlay,  Quai  des 
Orfevres,  in  the  Cite,  is  open  every  day  from  nine  till  four. 
The  Bureau  de  Surete  is  open  night  and  day.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  Prefect  extends  over  the  district  of  Saint  Cloud, 
Sevres,  and  Meudon,  and  the  cattle  markets  of  Sceaux  and 
Poissy,  although  these  places  are  situated  in  the  adjoining 
department  of  Seine-et-Oise.  The  Prefect  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  the  Hotel  de  la 
Prefecture,  among  others,  are  several  bureaux,  which  it  may 
be  desirable  to  know :  such  as  the  office  for  passports,  permis 
de  sejour,  licenses  to  use  fire-arms,  and  that  for  the  resti- 
tution of  lost  or  stolen  goods.  The  Prefecture  has  also  the 
superintendence  of  the  Garde  de  Paris,  or  §ergents  de  Ville, 
now  organised  somewhat  on  the  system  of  the  London  police, 
and  who,  during  the  night,  patrol  the  streets  every  half- 
hour  ;  of  the  Gendarmerie,  which  is  entrusted  with  the  main- 
tenance of  public  tranquillity ;  and  the  Sapeurs -Pompiers,  or 
firemen,  who,  on  account  of  their  belonging  to  the  army,  are 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Minister  of  "War,  but,  in 
case  of  fire,  obey  the  orders  of  the  Prefect  of  Police.  These 
men  are  efficient  soldiers  no  less  than  active  firemen,  and 
foreign  as  it  may  appear  to  their  vocation,  they  are  equipped 
and  armed  with  sword  and  musket,  like  ordinary  infantry, 
their  brass  helmet  and  their  belt  being  the  only  parts  of  the 
fireman's  uniform  about  them. 

Paris  is  divided  into  twelve  municipal  arrondissements,  or 
mairies,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  mayor  and  two 
deputy  mayors,  whose  principal  functions  relate  to  civil  affairs. 
These  functionaries  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  who  is  the  chief 
Mayor  of  Paris,  and  resides  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
Prench  law  requires  a  marriage  to  be  performed  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  it  is  therefore  at  the  mairie  that 
this  is  done.  Births  and  deaths  are  also  registered  there,  and 
must  be  declared  within  a  given  time  under  severe  penalties. 
The  Administration  des  Pompes  Funebres,  to  which  the 
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monopoly  of  burials  is  granted,  and  whose  chief  office  is  at 
~No.  10,  Eue  Alibert,  has  a  branch  office  in  each  mairie, 
where  all  inquiries  respecting  forms,  expenses,  &c,  will  be 
answered. 

Each  arrondissement  is  subdivided,  for  police  purposes, 
into  four  districts,  or  quartiers,  making  a  total  of  forty- 
eight,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  commissary  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  Prefect  of  Police.  The  commissary 
has  to  superintend  the  cleansing  and  lighting  the  streets,  to 
take  cognisance  of  misdemeanors,  make  the  first  examination 
of  crimes  and  offences,  and  deliver  certificates  for  obtaining 
passports,  on  the  attestation  of  two  householders  or  licensed 
shopkeepers.  The  office  of  a  commissary  is  open  night  and 
day,  and  a  clerk  is  in  continual  attendance  during  the  whole 
of  the  night  to  deal  with  cases  of  emergency.  These  offices 
are  known  by  a  square  lamp  of  coloured  glass  suspended 
over  the  doors. 

Should  the  tourist  intend  prolonging  his  journey  beyond 
Prance,  he  will  in  some  cases  have  to  take  his  passport  to 
the  embassy  or  consulate  of  the  country  he  intends  visiting, 
in  order  to  get  the  required  visa  affixed  ;  but  no  visa  of  a 
foreign  minister  is  required  by  English  travellers  holding  a 
Foreign  Office  passport  who  proceed  from  Paris  either  to 
the  Belgian,  Prussian,  or  Sardinian  States ;  while  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  the  petty,  but 
constitutionally  free,  kingdom  of  Holland,  all  such  formalities 
are  rigorously  exacted.  A  list  of  the  European  Powers,  in 
alphabetical  order,  whose  envoys  are  accredited  at  the  Court 
of  the  Tuileries,  with  the  designation  and  residence  of  each 
Minister,  is  here  subjoined  : 

Austria,  ambassador,  87,  Eue  de  Grenelle  Saint  Germain ; 
Baden,  resident  minister,  17,  Eue  Joubert ;  Bavaria,  charge 
d'affaires,  15,  Eue  d'Aguesseau ;  Belgium,  envoy  extraordi- 
nary, minister  plenipotentiary,  97,  Eue  de  la  Pepiniere ; 
Denmark,  envoy  extraordinary,  minister  plenipotentiary,  88, 
Eue  de  la  Pepiniere  ;  Free  Towns,  resident  minister,  6,  Eue 
Trudon ;  Great  Britain,  ambassador  extraordinary,  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary,  39,  Eue  du  Paubourg  Saint  Honore — 
Consul,  same  address ;  Greece,  charge  d'affaires,  20,  Eue  du 
Cirque ;  Hanover,  resident  minister,  46,  Avenue  Gabriel ; 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  112,  Eue  de  Grenelle  Saint  Germain; 
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Hesse  Electorate,  16,  Rue  Jean  Goujon;  Holland,  envoy 
extraordinary,  minister  plenipotentiary,  2,  Rue  du  Cirque ; 
Nassau,  charge  d'affaires,  2,  Rue  du  Cirque ;  Parma,  25,  Quai 
d'Orsay ;  Portugal,  charge  d'affaires,  12,  Rue  d'Astorg — 
Consul,  46,  Rue  Blanche ;  Prussia,  ambassador,  78,  Rue  de 
Lille;  Roman  States,  charge  d'affaires,  69,  Rue  de  l'TJni- 
versite;  Russia,  ambassador,  33,  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore — Consul,  same  address  ;  Sardinia,  ambassador,  133, 
Rue  Saint  Dominique  Saint  Germain  5  Saxe  Weimar,  charge 
d'affaires,  170,  Faubourg  Saint  Honore  ;  Saxony,  envoy  ex- 
traordinary, minister  plenipotentiary,  170,  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore;  Spain,  ambassador,  25,  Quai  d'Orsay — Consul,  27, 
Rue  Tronchet ;  Sweden,  envoy  extraordinary,  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary, 74,  Rue  d'Anjou  Saint  Honore ;  Switzerland, 
charge  d'affaires,  9,  Rue  d'Aumale ;  Tuscany,  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary, 31,  Rue  Caumartin ;  Two  Sicilies,  ambassador, 
47,  Faubourg  Saint  Honore ;  Turkey,  ambassador,  116, 
Rue  de  Grenelle  Saint  Germain — Consul,  44,  Rue  de  la 
Victoire ;  Wurtemberg,  minister  plenipotentiary,  2,  Rue 
Tronchet. 

LAWS  AFFECTING  FOREIGNERS. 

By  those  of  our  countrymen  who  intend  making  but  a  short 
stay  in  France,  just  time  enough  to  "  do"  their  Paris  com- 
fortably and  return,  it  may  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing details,  borrowed  from  Mr.  Okey's  valuable  Digest  of 
the  Law,  Usage,  and  Custom  affecting  the  Intercourse  of 
the  Subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  may  not  be 
wanted ;  but  they  may  afford  useful  information  to  persons 
proposing  an  indefinite  residence  in  France. 

"  The  French  law  requires  that  every  birth  be  declared  to 
the  mayor  of  the  commune,  or  arrondissement  in  Paris,  within 
three  days  after  it  takes  place ;  and  that  the  child  be  pro- 
duced to  the  officer  who  registers  the  "  acte  de  naissance." 
The  father,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  midwife  or  medical  man 
who  attended  at  the  birth,  must  make  the  declaration.  The 
document  must  be  drawn  up  immediately  after  the  birth,  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  cases 
in  which  women  may  be  good  witnesses,  as  it  may  happen 
that  they  only  have  knowledge  of  the  birth.    This  document 
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is  drawn  up  at  the  mairie.  Parties  not  complying  with  these 
formalities  are  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  An  au- 
thentic extract  from  the  register  is  valid  in  England,  as  a 
proof  of  birth.  Children  born  of  foreigners  are  considered 
foreigners ;  but,  when  of  age,  they  can  claim  the  rights  of 
French  citizens.'*  [Births  and  deaths  are  now  registered 
at  the  English  Consulate,  when  requested,  on  payment  of 
4s.  6d. ;  but  this  does  not  relieve  the  parties  from  the  duty 
of  registering  them  in  the  office  of  the  mayor.] 

"  By  the  law  of  nations,  the  hotel  of  an  ambassador  is  con- 
sidered as  forming  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  which 
he  represents.  This,  however,  does  not  invalidate  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  foreigner's  child,  born  within  the  precincts  of  the 
hotel,  to  claim  the  rights  of  a  French  subject  on  its  coming 
of  age. 

"A  marriage  in  a  foreign  country  between  British  subjects 
is  valid  in  England  either  when  it  has  been  solemnised  in 
the  house  or  chapel  of  the  British  ambassador  by  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or,  as  a  general  rule,  when  the  par- 
ties have  been  married  in  the  form  established  in  the  country 
in  which  the  marriage  is  celebrated,  and  it  is  valid  by  the 
laws  of  that  country ;  or,  lastly,  since  the  recent  statute  of 
12  and  13  Victoria,  chap.  68,  when  the  marriage  has  been 
celebrated  before  a  British  consul,  who  has  been  duly  au- 
thorised for  that  purpose.  For  a  marriage  in  the  ambas- 
sador's house  or  chapel  no  notice  or  previous  residence  is 
necessary.  The  parties  intending  to  marry  at  the  English  em- 
bassy in  Paris  are  required  to  make  oath  or  declaration  before 
the  consul  to  the  effect  that  they  are  of  age,  or  that  the 
proper  consent  has  been  obtained,  and  that  there  is  no 
lawful  impediment  to  the  marriage.  A  fee  of  twenty  shil- 
lings is  paid  for  the  office  in  London  in  which  the  register- 
book  of  these  marriages  is  kept.  To  marry  according  to  the 
French  law,  notice  or  publication  of  the  intended  marriage  is 
twice  made  at  the  mairie  of  the  commune  of  each  of  the 
parties,  with  an  interval  of  eight  days  between  each  pub- 
lication. The  civil  ceremony  may  then  he  celebrated  by 
the  mayor  of  the  commune  in  which  one  of  the  parties 
has  resided  for  six  months.  The  parties  must  produce  the 
certificates  of  their  birth  or  baptism,  or,  if  they  are  not 
to  be    had,  a  declaration  of  seven  persons,  made  before 
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the  juge  de  paix,  of  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the 
party,  and  the  consent  of  the  parents  properly  authen- 
ticated ;  and,  if  they  are  dead,  certificates  of  their  burial 
and  the  consent  of  the  grandfather  and  grandmother,  if 
living.  When  the  man  is  upwards  of  twenty-five,  and  the 
woman  upwards  of  twenty-one,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  parents  have  been  applied  to  for  their  consent  in  the 
manner  required  by  the  French  law.  To  marry  at  a  British 
Consulate  in  France,  both  the  parties  must  have  dwelt  within 
its  district  not  less  than  one  calendar  month  next  preceding 
the  time  when  notice  is  given  by  one  of  them  to  the  consul  of 
,  the  intended  marriage.  A  copy  of  the  notice  is  suspended  at 
the  Consulate.  The  consul  may  grant  a  license  for  a  marriage. 
"When  the  marriage  is  by  license,  both  parties  have  to  make 
oath  or  declare  that  there  is  no  impediment  to  the  marriage, 
that  both  of  them  have  had,  for  one  calendar  month  previously, 
their  usual  places  of  abode  within  the  district  of  the  consul, 
and  that  the  proper  consent  has  been  obtained  in  case  of 
either  of  them  being  a  minor.  At  the  end  of  seven  days, 
when  a  license  has  been  obtained,  or  otherwise  at  the  end  of 
twenty-one  days  from  the  notice  so  given,  the  marriage  may 
be  solemnised,  in  presence  of  the  consul,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  according  to  any  other 
religious  form,  or,  as  a  civil  ceremony,  and  by  the  consul 
himself,  as  the  parties  desire.  The  fees  are :  for  entering 
and  suspending  notice,  10s. ;  for  every  marriage  solemnised 
by  license,  20s. ;  without  license,  10s.  For  the  attendance 
of  the  consul  at  the  marriage  when  by  license,  20s. 

"  In  case  of  death,  a  declaration  thereof  should  immediately 
be  made  at  the  mairie  by  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  by  the  person  at  whose  house  the  death  took  place. 
The  body  is  then  visited  by  a  physician  appointed  by  the 
mayor  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  dissolution,  and  cannot  be 
interred  without  authorisation  from  him,  nor  until  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  decease,  except  in  cases  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  the  regulations  of  the  police.  In  case  a  deceased 
person  leaves  personal  property,  seals  are  affixed  thereon  by 
the  juge  de  paix,  till  the  representatives  or  legatees  can 
establish  their  claims,  in  order  that  the  effects  may  not  be 
exposed  to  depredation ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  parties 
interested,  the  seals  remain  unbroken  till  they  can  take  pos- 
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session  in  person  or  by  proxy.  The  affixing  of  seals  may  be 
required  by  the  heir  or  representatives  of  the  deceased,  by  any 
person  interested  in  the  property,  by  creditors,  servants,  &c. 
With  regard  to  foreigners,  the  juge  de  paix  may  proceed  to  this 
formality  of  his  own  accord,  as  soon  as  intelligence  of  a  death 
reaches  him."  [In  case  of  English  persons  dying  in  Paris, 
application  should  be  made  to  the  clerks  of  any  of  the  places 
of  English  worship,  who  will  generally  undertake  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  funeral.] 

"  Wills  disposing  of  real  property  in  England  must, 
whether  made  there  or  abroad,  be  in  the  English  form, 
namely,  signed  by  the  testator,  or  by  another  person  in 
his  presence  by  his  direction,  and  attested  in  his  pre- 
sence by  two  witnesses.  Eor  personal  property  the 
English  law  requires  that  the  will  be  in  the  form  of  the 
country  in  which  the  testator  has  his  legal  domicile,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere,  or  temporary,  residence.  When  the 
property  is  in  Erance,  attention  to  the  Erench  law  is  neces- 
sary ;  and,  according  to  some  recent  decisions,  the  Erench 
courts  applying  the  rule,  locus  regit  actum,  will  not  give  effect 
to  any  will  made  in  Erance  unless  it  is  in  the  Erench  form — 
that  is,  either  written  throughout,  dated,  and  signed  by  the 
testator,  which  is  called  an  olographic  will ;  or  made  before  a 
Erench  notary  public  and  Erench  witnesses ;  or  signed  by  the 
testator,  sealed  up,  and  presented  by  him  to  a  notary  and  six 
witnesses.  English  subjects  living  in  Erance  may  dispose  of 
their  real  property  in  England,  and  also,  if  they  are  not  do- 
miciled in  this  country,  of  their  personal  property,  with  all 
the  liberty  allowed  by  the  English  law ;  but  real  property  in 
Erance,  though  possessed  by  a  British  subject  not  even  re- 
siding in  Erance,  and,  if  he  has  acquired  a  legal  domicile  in 
Erance,  his  personal  property  also,  follow  the  Erench  law  of 
succession.  Under  this  law,  a  testator,  leaving  at  his  de- 
cease one  legitimate  child,  may  dispose  of  not  more  than  half 
of  his  property  ;  if  two  children,  of  the  third  part ;  if  there  are 
more  than  two  children,  a  fourth  part  only  will  be  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  right  of  each  child  devolves  on  his  death  to  his 
issue,  if  any.  The  testator's  power  of  disposing  of  his  pro- 
perty is  also  restricted  when  he  leaves  relations  in  the  ascend- 
ing line,  neither  can  he  give  to  a  natural  child  more  than  the 
law  allots  to  such  issue  upon  an  intestacy.    Natural  children, 
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when  the  fruits  of  adultery,  the  father  or  mother  being  mar- 
ried to  another  person,  are  incapable  of  taking  under  a  will. 
In  default  of  a  will,  all  the  children  inherit  alike,  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  or  age  ;  the  natural  children  when  recognised, 
also  inheriting,  but,  in  case  there  are  legitimate  children, 
only  for  one-third  of  the  share  they  would  have  taken  if 
legitimate,  and  for  one-half  of  such  share  if  the  deceased 
left  a  parent  or  sisters,  or  for  one-third  if  he  left  no 
such  relatives.  Differently  from  the  English  law  again,  re- 
presentation is  admitted  for  collaterals  in  favour  of  the  issue 
of  brothers  or  sisters  only.  On  failure  of  legitimate  heirs, 
the  property  passes  entirely  to  the  recognised  natural  chil- 
dren, and  failing  such,  to  the  surviving  husband  or  wife  of 
the  deceased."  [The  subject  of  wills  is  one  of  such  im- 
portance, that  it  is  desirable  to  have  recourse  to  professional 
assistance  in  the  drawing  up  of  such  documents.] 

"  All.  persons  residing  in  France  are  subject  to  the  police 
laws,  and  bound  to  observe  every  regulation  connected 
with  the  public  safety.  A  foreigner  who  has  not  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  Government  to  establish  his  domicile 
in  France  can  only  exercise  such  civil  rights  (as  distinguished 
from  rights  conferred  by  the  law  of  nations)  as  may  be 
secured  to  Frenchmen  by  treaty  with  the  country  to  which 
the  foreigner  belongs ;  with  this  exception,  that  every  fo- 
reigner enjoys  the  right  of  inheriting  and  of  receiving  by 
will  or  by  deed  of  gift.  In  conformity  with  the  rule  that 
every  person  must  be  sued  in  the  courts  of  the  country 
where  he  is  domiciled,  the  French  courts  exercise  no  juris- 
diction over  the  persons  or  property  of  foreigners  not  in 
point  of  fact  domiciled  in  France.  This  rule,  however,  is 
liable  to  a  great  number  of  exceptions,  and  is  departed  from 
in  favour  of  French  citizens,  who  have  the  right  of  suing  fo- 
reigners in  the  French  courts,  although  the  foreigner  sued 
may  not  be  residing  in  France,  and  although  the  engagement 
on  which  he  is  sued  may  have  been  contracted  in  another 
country. 

"  The  Emperor  decides  on  applications  for  naturalisa- 
tion, which  is  only  granted  after  inquiry  into  the  cha- 
racter of  the  foreigner  and  on  the  favourable  report  of  the 
Council  of  State.  The  applicant  must  have  obtained  per- 
mission to  fix  his  domicile  in  France,  and  have  resided  ten 
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years  in  the  country  subsequently  to  this  permission.  But 
such  residence  for  one  year  will  be  sufficient  for  foreigners 
who  have  rendered  the  country  great  service,  or  who  have 
brought  to  it  either  some  useful  discovery  or  distinguished 
talents,  or  opeued  great  establishments  in  it.  Until  na- 
turalisation, a  foreigner  may  be  ordered  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  to  leave  the  country,  without  his  assigning  a 
reason. 

"  By  the  law  of  Trance  all  endorsements  upon  bills  of  ex- 
change, &c,  are  required  to  be  special.  Unless  a  bill  of  ex- 
change is  payable  to  order  it  cannot  be  negotiated.  The 
holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  protested  for  non-payment 
ma}r,  upon  procuring  a  judge's  order,  distrain  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  drawer,  the  acceptor,  and  the  indorsers ; 
which,  when  so  taken,  are  deposited  in  the  hands  of  justice 
to  answer  the  amount  of  the  debt.  Actions  upon  bills  of 
exchange  are  limited  to  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  pro- 
test, or  from  the  last  proceedings  upon  it ;  but  different  and 
frequently  contradictory  opinions  have  been  held  by  judges 
respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  law  of  1832,  and  of  cer- 
tain clauses  of  the  code  regarding  bills  of  exchange,  and  all 
questions  concerning  l  debt.' " 
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A. 

Abattoirs,  by  whom  built,  116 

Abbaye  aux  Bois,  Madame  Re- 
camier  admitted  into  the,  171 

Abbaye,  military  prison  of  the, 
where  removed,  176  ;  horrible 
scenes  in  the,  ib. 

Abbeville,  quaint  architecture  in, 
3  ;  church  of  Saint  Wolfram  in, 
ib. ;  the  Somme  forded  near,  by 
whom,  ib. 

Abelard,  statue  of,  64  note 

and   Eloisa,  inscription 

relating  to,  122  ;  their  tomb  in 
Pere  la  Chaise,  219,  223 

Adam,  painting  by,  at  Versailles, 
290 

Adelaide,  Madame,  her  apart- 
ments in  the  Tuileries,  53 

Admirals,  Grand,  of  France,  por- 
traits of,  at  Versailles,  298 

Affre,  Monseigneur,  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  death  of,  97;  his  last 
words,  ib.  note  ;  monument 
erected  to,  ib. ;  painting  illus- 
trating his  death,  122  ;  chapel 
of  Saint-Ferdinand  consecrated 
by,  161 ;  his  heart  where  pre- 
served, 191 

Agnes  Sorel,  her  apartments  at 
Jumieges,  8 ;  her  death,  and  her 
heart  deposited  there,  ib. ;  the 
two  sons  of  Clovis  II.  supposed 
to  have  died  there,  ib. 

Agriculture,  Societe  Royale  d', 
when  instituted,  116 

Aguado,  M.,  superb  monument  of, 
222 


Aguesseau,  D',  statues  of,  64  note, 
82,  125,  149 ;  monument  to  the 
family  of,  224  ;  lived  and  died 
where,  247 ;  monument  over  his 
grave,  ib. 

Aiguillon,  Duchesse  d',  the  Petit 
Luxembourg,  by  whom  pre- 
sented to,  87 

Ailley  and  Barfleur  towers 
of,  6 

Alaux,  ceiling  by,  in  the  Louvre, 
71 

Albert,  Prince,  his  apartments  at 
Saint  Cloud,  260 

Albufera,  Due  d',  bust  of  the,  83 ; 
hotel  of  the,  157 

Alembert,  D',  statue  of,  133 

Alen9on,  Due  d',  a  prisoner  at 
Vincennes,  252 

Alexander,  Emperor,  the  Elysee 
Napoleon  inhabited  by,  153 ; 
malachite  table  to  whom  pre- 
sented by,  306 

Alfort,  veterinary  school  of,  by 
whom  founded,  256 ;  conditions 
of  admission  of  pupils,  ib. 

Alibaud,  confiscated  papers  of, 
where  consigned,  109 

All  Souls  Day  at  Saint  Eoch,  90; 
at  the  cemeteries,  91,  226 

Alma,  Pont  del',  159 

Ambigu-Comique,  Theatre  de  P, 
201 

Amboise,  the  first  Cardinal  d\ 
the  facade  of  Rouen  cathedral 
constructed  by,  19;  his  present 
to  the  chapter,  ib;  Chateau 
Gaillon  erected  by,  134 
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Amboise,  Jacques  d',  the  Hotel  de 
Cluny  built  by,  187 

Ambray,  Chancellor  d',  bust  of, 
83 

Amiens,  the  cathedral  of,  3;  cot- 
ton velvets  manufactured  at,  ib. ; 
peace  of  1802  negotiated  at,  ib. 

Andelle,  its  confluence  with  the 
Seine,  31 

Andelys,  archbishops  of  Rouen  re- 
sided at,  31;  ruins  of  Chateau 
Gaillard  at  (see  Chateau  Gail- 
lard) 

Anet,  Chateau  d',  portal  of  the,  in 
the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  134 

Angelo,  Michael,  copies  of  his 
works  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  134 

Angouleme,  Due  d',  his  campaign 
in  Spain  commemorated,  and 
where,  57 ;  converts  the  Temple 
into  a  convent  of  nuns,  104; 
flowers  over  the  tomb  of  Louis 
XVI.  preserved  for,  105;  Arc 
de  PEtoile  continued  in  honour 
of  his  Spanish  campaign,  by 
whom,  159;  his  apartments  at 
Versailles.  282 

Duchesse  de,  the  cha- 
teau of  Villeneuve  PEtang  for- 
merly the  property  of,  266; 
room  she  was  born  in,  295;  her 
escape  from  Versailles,  ib. ;  her 
apartments  there,  297        / 

Anguier,  groups  by,  whence  and 
where  removed,  89,  90;  bas-re- 
lief by,  93 

Anjou.  Hotel  d',  or,  de  Sicile,  by 
whom  inhabited,  112 

Anne  of  Austria  (see  Austria) 

Antiquities  of  Paris,  fast  disap- 
pearing, 48;  the  Tuileries  and 
the  church  of  Saint  Eustache 
rank  among  the,  ib. 

Antoine,  plans  of  the  Mint  fur- 
nished by,  131 

Apollon,  Galerie  d',  occupied  by 
whom,  70 

Salon  d',  Mignard's  Apollo 

and  the  Muses  in  the,  55 


Arcs  de  Triomphe  (see  Etoile,  Arc 
de  1'  and  Carrousel,  Arc  du) 

Arche,  Pont  de  1',  ancient  bridge 
at,  31 ;  the  Eure  and  the  An- 
delle run  into  the  Seine  at,  ib. 

Archives,  Hotel  des,  formerly  how 
called,  upon  what  site  built,  and 
the  property  of  whom,  109; 
ncble  families  lodged  in  the,  by 
Napoleon,  ib.  ;  archives  of 
France  deposited  in  the,  and 
under  the  care  of  whom,  ib.; 
ancient  charters  and  other  im- 
portant documents  in  the,  ib.; 
autograph  letters  of  Napoleon 
and  others  in  the,  110;  Livre 
Rouge  of  Versailles  in  the,  ib. 

Arcole,  Pont  d',  why  so  called,  112 

Arcueil,  remarkable  church  at, 
333;  its  name  whence  derived, 
ib;  Roman  aqueduct  at,  ib. 

Argenson,  Voyer  d',  monument  to 
the  family  of,  224 

Argenteuil,  priory  of,  31 5 ;  a  tunic 
of  our  Saviour  preserved  here, 
ib ;  iron  works  at,  ib. 

Aristides,  statue  of,  81 

Armenonville,  D',  the  Post-office 
building  purchased  from  the  fa- 
mily of,  141 

Arques,  confluence  of  the  Bethune 
with  the  river  of.  35;  castle 
of,  ib. 

Arras,  ramparts  of,  3 ;  Grande 
Place  at,  ib.;  specimens  of  Fle- 
mish architecture  in,  ib. 

Arsenal,  description  of,  101-2; 
when  and  by  whom  erected, 
101;  when  destroyed  and  by 
whom  rebuilt,  ib. ;  Sully  ap- 
pointed grand  master  of  the, 
ib. ;  Henri  IV.  murdered  on  his 
way  there,  ib.;  bronze  statues 
for  Versailles  and  Marly  cast  at 
the,  ib.;  additions  to  the,  by 
whom  made,  101 ;  last  years  of 
Madame  de  Genlis  spent  in  the, 
102 ;  Charles  Nodier,  librarian  of 
the,  and  the  library  by  whom 
founded,  ib. ;  style  and  present 
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state  of  his  apartments  in  the, 
ib. 

Artillerie,  Musee  d\  where  estab- 
lished, 169;  the  national  collec- 
tion in  the,  nearly  destined  by 
whom,  170  ;  curious  relics  of 
ancient  armour  in  the,  ib.  ; 
equestrian  statue  of  Francis  I. 
in  the,  ib. ;  strangers  when  ad- 
mitted, and  how,  ib. 

Artois.  Comte  d',  his  wager  with 
the  Prince  Regent  of  England, 
246 

Arts,  Pont  des,  view  of  Old  Paris 
from,  40 

Theatre  des,  in  Rouen,  14 

Arts  et  MetieTS,  Conservatoire 
des,  102-3;  by  whom  created, 
132 ;  under  whose  auspices  com- 
menced and  with  whose  collec- 
tions, 102;  school  of  drawing 
and  mathematics  by  whom 
added  to  the,  ib.  (See  Saint 
Martin  des  Champs) 

Asfeld,  Marechal  d',  monument  to, 
89 

Asnieres,  a  pretty  watering-place, 
257 

Aspect  of  Paris,  from  the  Pont 
Royal,  145;  from  the  Pont  des 
Invalides,  and  the  Rue  Basse, 
at  Passy,  146;  from  Montmar- 
tre,  Pere  la  Chaise,  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  the  Colonne  Ven- 
dome,  Notre-Dame,  the  Inva- 
lides, and  the  Pantheon,  ib. 

Assemblies,  Constituent  and  Le- 
gislative, sittings  of  the,  where 
held,  45  (See  Convention  and 
Five  Hundred,  Council  of  the) 

Athenee  (see  Lycee) 

Attente,  Salle  d'  (see  Blanc,  Salon) 

Aubry,  bronze  groups  by,  at  Ver- 
sailles, 300 

Aubusson,  Pierre  d',  tomb  of,  at 
Versailles,  288 

Audran,  statue  of,  64  note 

Auffay,  village  of.  on  the  Scie,  35; 
its  trade  in  cotton  stuffs,  ib. ; 
priory,  a  cell  of  the  Abbey  of 


Saint  Evrault,  founded  at,  how 
endowed,  ib.;  its  original  name, 
and  the  present  one  whence  de- 
rived, ib. 

Augustin  Nuns,  English  convent 
of,  180;  George  Sand  educated 
there,  ib. 

Augustus,  Philip  (see  Philip  Au- 
gustus) 

Aumale,  Duke  and  Duchess  of, 
their  apartments  in  the  Tuile- 
ries,  54 

Austerlitz,  bas-reliefs  of  the  battle 
of,  on  the  triumphal  arch  in  the 
Carrousel,  57  ;  by  whom  re- 
moved, and  by  what  replaced, 
ib.  ;  when  and  by  whom  re- 
stored, ib.    (See  Ulm) 

Bridge  of,  when  be- 
gun, 117;  when  completed,  119; 
by  whom  built  and  when  recon- 
structed, 129 

Austria,  Anne  of,  portrait  of,  in 
the  Tuileries,  by  whom,  55  ; 
her  apartments  in  the  Louvre, 
69,  70  ;  first  stone  of  Saint 
Roch  laid  by,  88;  first  stone  of 
the  convent  of  the  Val  de  Grace 
laid  by,  173;  vow  made  there, 
gives  birth  to  a  prince,  ib.  ; 
her  vow  fulfilled,  ib. ;  her  ora- 
tory and  bust  at  the  Val  de 
Grace,  174  ;  Saint  Sulpice  be- 
gun by,  190 

Auteuil,  when  and  by  whom 
founded,  247 ;  literary  souvenirs 
attached  to,  ib. ;  handsome  villas 
in,  ib. 

Marc  d',  247 

Avician  (See  Saint  Mellon) 

B. 

Bac,   Rue   du,   whence  its  name, 

143 
Bagatelle,  villa  of,  avenue  leading 

to  the,  246 ;    the   property    of 

whom,  and  why  originally  built, 

246 
Banlieue,  Theatres  de  la,  the  most 
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popular  Paris  plays  reproduced 
there,  204 

Banque  de  France,  for  whom  and 
by  whom  erected,  and  by  whom 
subsequently  occupied,  140  ; 
painted  ceiling  in  the,  ib.;  en- 
tirely repaired  by  Napoleon  I., 
ib. ;  new  wing  when  added,  ib. 

Cafe  de  la,  214 

Bapaume,  a  suburb  of  Kouen,  13 

Barbican,  or  Petit  Chateau,  at 
Saint  Sever,  27,  30;  by  whom 
built,  27;  when  demolished,  ib. 

Barclay,  Robert,  rebuilds  the 
Scotch  College,  179 

Bare,  jun.,  statue  by,  82 

Barfleur  and  Ailley,  towers  of,  6 

Barracks  in  Rouen,  infantry  and 
cavalry,  27 

Barry,  Madame  du,  and  Louis 
XV.,  292  ;  the  Petit  Trianon 
by  whom  built  for,  307 

Basoche,  Clercs  de  la,  their  per- 
formance of  farces,  124 

Bastille,  fortress  of  the,  made  a 
state  prison  of,  95;  taken  by  the 
people  and  by  whose  order  de- 
molished, 96 ;  the  materials  from 
the,  how  utilised,  ib. ;  moat  of 
the,  into  what  transformed,  ib. ; 

Place  de  la,  description 

of  the,  95-7  ;  the  fortress  on 
the,  when  erected,  114  (See 
Bastille,  fortress  of  the);  pro- 
jected fountain  on  the,  by  whom 
designed,  96;  projected  colossal 
statue  of  the  City  of  Paris  on 
the,  ib. ;  the  stronghold  of  the 
insurgents  of  June,  96  ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  shot  there, 
97  note.  (See  July,  Column  of) 

Baths,  Floating,  and  Swimming 
Schools,  on  the  Seine,  144 

Bayard,  his  armour  at  the  Musee 
d'Artillerie,  170;  his  statue  at 
Versailles,  282 

Beaubourg,  Rue,  bloody  conflict 
in,  137 

Beauharnais,  Marquise  de,  tomb 
of  the,  221 


Beaujon,  hospital  and  chapel  found- 
ed by,  1 57 

Hotel  de,  157;  dangerous 

amusement  in  the  gardens  of 
the,  suppressed,  ib. 

Quartier,  where  built,  157 ; 


villas  and  boarding-schools  in, 
ib. 

Beaujour,  M.,  conspicuous  tomb 
of,  222 

Beaumarchais,  site  of  the  hotel 
and  gardens  of,  why  destroyed, 
000;  tomb  of,  221 

Theatre,  99,  203 

Beauvallet,  two  sides  of  the  pe- 
destal of  the  Colonne  Vendome 
modelled  by,  43 

Beaux  Arts,  Ecole  des,  when 
founded  and  on  what  site,  117, 
133;  when  completed,  and  by 
whom,  134;  facade  of  the  Cha- 
teau Gaillon  in  the,  by  whom 
erected  and  by  whom  preserved, 
ib. ;  portal  of  the  Chateau  d'Anet 
in  the,  by  and  for  whom  built, 
ib.;  chapel  in  the  restored,  ib; 
library  in  the,  ib.  ;  antique 
basin  in  the,  whence  brought,  ib., 
135 

Bebe,  model  in  wax  of,  188 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  a  part  of  Saint 
Germain  l'Auxerrois,built  under 
the  regency  of  the,  136 

Bell  in  the  Tour  de  Beurre,  at 
Rouen,  inscription  on  the,  and  its 
warning  to  Louis  XVI.,  19;  is 
cast  into  cannon  and  struck  into 
medals ;  inscription  on  the  latter, 
20 

Bellanger,  the  Irish  College  planned 
by,  180 

Belleville,  plateau  of,  a  natural  mi- 
litary position,  243 

Bellevue,  extensive  view  from  the 
terrace  of,  311;  commemorative 
chapel  near,  ib. 

Bellini,  tomb  of,  222;  where  died, 
248 

Belloe,  M.,  director  of  the  School 
of  Design,  189 
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Belloe,  Mme.,  Miss  Edgeworth's 
•works  translated  by,  189 

Benouville,  painting  by,  82 

Beranger,  his  house  at  Passy,  248 

Bercy,  the  wine  mart  of  Paris, 
254;  fine  bridge  at,  ib. 

Bergeret,  his  designs  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Colonne  Vendome, 
43 

Bernadotte,  duplicate  portrait  of, 
as  lieutenant  and  as  Prince  de 
Pontecorvo,  296 

Berneval,  Alexandre  de,  one  of 
the  architects  of  Saint  Ouen,  in 
Rouen,  24;  his  monument  there, 
and  the  improbable  story  con- 
nected therewith,  ib. 

Bernini,  his  plans  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Louvre  finally 
adopted,  60;  his  idea  of  joining 
the  Louvre  with  the  Tuileries 
adopted  by  and  why  thwarted, 
63;  Fontaine  Saint  Victor  de- 
signed by,  131 

Berry,  Duke  of,  his  residence  at 
the  Elysee  Bourbon,  153;  where 
assassinated,  194 ;  his  apart- 
ments at  Versailles,  286,  287, 
298 

Duchesse  de,  her  apart- 
ments at  Saint  Cloud,  259 

Berthier,  portrait  of,  55 

Bertholet,  medallion  of,  192 

Bertrand,  General,  sarcophagus 
dedicated  to,  168 

Bessiere,  portrait  of,  55 

Bethune,  its  confluence  with  the 
Arques,  35 

Biard,  paintings  by,  84 

Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  general 
notice  of  the,  204-213;  alternate 
names  of  the,  207 ;  system  adopt- 
ed in  the  classification  of  books, 
207 ;  way  to  procure  a  work, 
208 ;  bust  of  Louis  XVIII.  in 
the,  ib. ;  the  Prench  Parnassus, 
an  allegorical  group,  by  whom, 
and  names  of  eminent  person- 
ages composing  it,  ib. ;  inscrip- 
tion on  a  fragment  of  the  pyra- 


mid of  Cheops,  ib.;  immense 
globes,  by  whom  executed  and 
to  whom  presented,  209;  typo- 
graphical curiosities  in  the,  ib. ; 
Oriental  manuscripts  and  re- 
markable autographs  in  the,  210; 
Cabinet  of  Medals  and  Antiques 
in  the,  ib. ;  antiquities  from  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  and  from  the 
abbey  of  Saint  Denis  added  to 
the,  ib. ;  Cabinet  of  Engravings 
in  the,  how  classed,  211-12; 
days  of  admission  and  closing 
days,  212-13 
Bicetre,  a  prison  in  Bouen,  25 

Hospital   of,   near    Paris, 

its  name  whence  derived,  175; 
made  a  military  hospital  of 
by  whom,  and  how  called,  ib.; 
subsequently  annexed  to  the 
Salpetriere,  ib.;  method  of  treat- 
ment of  the  lunatics  in  the, 
176;  the  prison  in  the,  where 
removed  to,  ib. 

Bichat,  Tour,  183 

Bievre,  the  waters  of  the,  good  for 

dyeing,  184 
Bigoths,    an    appellation    of   the 

Normans,  whence  derived,  1 1 
Biron,  his  armour  at  the  Musee 

d'Artillerie,  170 

Hotel  de,  94;  what  con- 
verted into,  171 

Blanc,  Louis,  his  Socialist  meetings 
where  held,  80 

Salon,  in  the  Tuileries,  used 

as  a  card-room,  55;  cost  of  the 
Gobelins  tapestry  in  the,  ib.; 
ceiling  and  statues  in  the,  81 

Blanchard,  ceiling  by,  at  Ver- 
sailles, 291 

Blanche,  Queen,  thelloteldeNesle, 
by  whom  given  to,  139 ;  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  of  Brandon, 
187;  why  so  called,  ib. 

Bleu,  Salon,  in  the  Tuileries,  56 

Blondel,  the  Three  Graces  painted 
by,  53;  historical  paintings  by, 
82 

Blouet,  the  Arc  de  l'Etoile  com- 
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pleted  under  the  superintend- 
ence of,  1 60 

Bliicher,  concessions  made  to, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Pont  de 
Jena,  164 

Boheme,  Hotel  de  (see  Nesle, 
Hotel  de). 

Bohemia,  King  of,  the  Hotel  de 
Nesle  becomes  the  property  of, 
139 

Bo'ieldieu,  tomb  of,  222 

Boileau,  statue  of,  64  note ;  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  immortalised 
by,  and  buried  in  that  chapel, 
126;  cenotaph  to  his  memory, 
177;  tablet  to  whom  inscribed 
by,  179;  his  house  at  Auteuil, 
247 

Bois  de  Boulogne  (see  Boulogne, 
Bois  de). 

Boischard,  the  high  altar  of  the 
Invalides  restored  by,  167 

Bon  Boullongne,  paintings  by  in 
the  Invalides,  167 

Bonaparte  (see  Napoleon  I.) 

Jerome,    governor    of 

the  Invalides,  165 

Bonne  Nouvelle,  caserne  de,  ca- 
valry barracks  of  Rouen,  where 
built,  27 

Borghese,  Hotel  de,  the  residence 
of  the  British  Ambassadors,  157 

Bosio,  his  model  of  the  Corinthian 
Horses  of  Saint  Mark's,  57; 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV. 
by,  141 

Bossuet,  statue  of,  64  note  (See 
Meaux) 

Bouchardon,  painting  by,  at  Ver- 
sailles, 290;  group  by,  301,  302 

Boucher,  trescces  by,  109 ;  ceiling 
by,  295 

Bouchet,  miniatures  by,  on  what 
painted,  306 

Bouchot,  paintings  by,  at  Ver- 
sailles, 289 

Bouillon,  his  armour  at  the  Musee 
d'Artillerie,  170 

Boulevards,  38,  39 ;  description  of 
the,  91-2,  93-5;  variety  in  the 


character  of  the,  91,  94;  fashion- 
able portion  of  the,  91,  92,  93, 
94 ;  Operas  near  the,  92 ;  clubs 
on  the,  ib.;  cafes  on  the,  ib,, 
94,  95;  origin  of  the,  ib,;  first 
portion  of  the,  open  to  the  public, 
ib. ;  southern  portion  of  the, 
when  formed  and  completed,  93; 
the  northern  portion  of  the, 
when  extended  to  the  Seine,  ib. ; 
different  names  of  the,  93;  pav- 
ing and  lighting  of  the,  94; 
theatres  on  the,  ib.,  95;  private 
residences  on  the,  94 ;  Hotels  de 
Biron  and  Rougemont  on  the, 
ib.;  Chateau  d'Eau,  on  the,  95; 
flower  market  on  the,  near  the 
latter,  ib. ;  site  of  FieschTs  house 
on  the,  ib. 

Bougainville,  where  interred,  182 

Boullongne,  the  younger,  paint- 
ings by,  in  the  chapel  of  Ver- 
sailles, 290;  at  Trianon,  306 

Boullongnes,  figures  in  the  chapel 
of  Versailles  by  the,  290 

Boulogne,  Bois  de,  its  distance 
from  Paris,  245 ;  its  name  whence 
derived,  ib. ;  camp  formed  in  the, 
by  the  Allies,  and  consequent 
injury  to  the,  ib.;  when  and  by 
whom  repaired,  ib. ;  splendid 
equipages  in  the,  ib. ;  recent  im- 
provements and  embellishments 
of  the,  ib. ;  the  best  entrance  to, 
ib.  ;  improvements  of  the,  de- 
scribed, 246;  numerous  villas 
round  the,  ib. ;  cafes,  &c,  in 
the,  247 ;  a  noted  place  for  duels, 
ib.;  the  pic-nicking  region  of 
the  middle  classes,  ib. ;  the  Duke 
of  Orleans's  death  near  the,  ib. 

Bourbon,  Cardinal  de,  the  abbots' 
residence  erected  by,  in  Saint 
Germain  des  Pres,  177 

Charles  de,  purchases  the 

Hotel  de  la  Reine,  and  changes 
its  name,  139;  the  latter  when 
destroyed,  ib. 

Due  de,  takes  Vincennes, 


and  how,  252 
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Bourbon,  Duchess-Dowager  of,  the 
Palais  Bourbon  by  whom  built 
for,  146 

Jacques  de,  his  house  by 

whom  inhabited,  112 

Jeanne  de,  part  [of  the 


Louvre  inhabited  by,  69 

Louis  de,  apartments  oc 


cupied   by,   at  Versailles,   296; 
paintings  in  the  latter,  ib. 

Palais, when  erected,  115, 


146;  by  and  for  whom,  ib.;  the 
subsequent  property  of  whom, 
ib.;  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
and  the  Legislative  Body  hold 
their  sittings  in,  ib.,  147;  by 
whom  claimed  at  the  Restora- 
tion, and  compromise  effected, 
ib.;  becomes  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  ib. ;  private  portion  of 
the,  ib. ;  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
repairs  to  the,  on  the  24  th  Fe- 
bruary, 147  note ;  statues  and 
bas-relief  adorning  the,  by  whom, 
147,  148,  149;  public  galleries 
in  the,  148;  library  of  the,  ib.; 
portico  of  the,  by  whom,  ib.; 
statues  in  front  of  the,  ib. ;  seen 
from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
152 
Bourdaloue,  statue  of,  64  note 
Bourg  Achard,  near  Rouen,  25 
Bourgelat,   the  veterinary  school 

of  Alfort  founded  by,  256 
Bourg-la-Reine,  house  in,  by  and 
for  whom  built,  333;  historical 
events  at,  ib. ;  the  Sceaux  cattle 
market  held  at,  ib. 
Bourse,  La,  under  whom  and  when 
commenced,  and  where  situated, 
116,  192;  when  completed,  117; 
by  whom  designed,  ib.;  allego- 
rical frescoes  in  the,  by  whom, 
ib.;  ladies  when  not  admitted  in 
the,  ib.;  Tribunal  de  Commerce, 
in  the,  ib. ;  commercial  business 
where  formerly  transacted,  ib., 
194;  first  mercantile  meeting 
where  held,  194 
Bra,  statue  by,  82 


Bradshaw,  the  latest  edition  of,  to 
be  consulted  when  selecting  a 
route  to  France,  1,  5 
Bralle,  fountain  of  the  Chatelet  by, 

137 
Brandon,   Duke  of,   inhabits  the 
Hotel  de  Cluny  on  his  marriage 
with  the  Reine  Blanche,  187 

Bretonvilliers,  Hotel  de,  by  whom 
built  and  into  what  converted, 
128 

Breze',  De,  mausoleum  erected  to 
him  by  Diana  de  Poitiers,  and 
the  lying  inscription  on  it,  22 

Brian,  statue  by,  82 

Bridge  at  Rouen,  vestiges  of  the 
first,  discovered,  14;  constructed 
by  the  Empress  Matilda,  ib.; 
the  new  stone  bridge  when  built, 
ib.;  bridge  of  boats,  27 

Brongniart,  plans  of  the  Bourse 
by,  192 

Brosse,  De  la,  suggests  to  Louis 
XIII.  the  formation  of  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes,  129 

Brougham,  Lord,  one  of  the  five 
foreign  associates  of  the  Aca- 
demie  des  Sciences  Morales  et 
Politiques,  132 

Bruant,  statue  of,  64  note 

Brumaire,  day  of  the  18th,  before 
Saint  Roch,  88 

Brune,  portrait  of,  55 

Brunei,  where  born  and  educated, 
33 

Brunet,  roof  of  the  Halle  au  Ble 
constructed  by,  139 

Buckingham,  Walter  Giffard,Earl 
of,  lord  of  Longueville,  where 
died  and  where  buried,  ib. 

Buffon,  statue  of,  64  note ;  super- 
intendent of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  129 

Bugeaud,  Marshal,  his  statue  at 
Versailles,  288 

Bullant,  statue  of,  64  note 

Bullet,  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
Tuileries,  48 ;  Saint  Thomas 
d'Aquin  designed  by,  170 

Bustes,  Galerie  des,  in  the  Luxem- 
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bourg,  82;  busts  of  remarkable 
men  of  the  Empire  in  the,  ib. 

C. 

Cabanis,  his  retreat  at  Auteuil, 
247 

Cabinet  du  Koi,  Grand,  in  the 
Tuileries,  53 ;  Louis  Philippe 
abdicates  in,  ib. 

Cabinet  de  lecture  in  the  Tui- 
leries, 51 

Cadore,  Due  de,  the  Palais  d'Orsay 
begun  under  his  administration, 
143;  Arc  de  l'Etoile,  ditto,  159 

Cadoudal,  explosion  of  his  infernal 
machine,  46,  57  note 

Caesar,  Julius,  statue  of,  81;  his 
lieutenant  attacks  the  Parish  on 
the  plain  of  Grenelle,  164;  his 
praise  of  their  bravery,  ib. 

Cafes  and  Eestaurants,  214;  rea- 
sonable charges  of,  ib.  ;  not 
generally  resorted  to  by  females, 
ib. ;  smoking  not  allowed  in  all, 
ib.;  the  greater  number  of, 
where  found,  215 ;  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  247 

Calais,  route  by,  1 ;  Dessin's  hotel 
at,  ib ;  a  place  of  little  interest, 
ib. 

Caletes,  Pays  de  Chaux  inhabited 
by  the  Gaulish  tribe  of  the,  35 ; 
Lillebonne  the  capital  of  the, 
ib. 

Callet,  ceiling  by,  85 

Calvaire,  Mont  du  (See  Mont 
Valerien) 

Cambaceres,  magnificent  enter- 
tainments in  the,  hotel  inha- 
bited by,  170 

Caminade,  his  painting  of  Charles 
IX.  and  L'Hopital,  81 

Camus,  the  archives  of  France 
arranged  by,  109 

Canaletti,  paintings  by,  259 

Canotiers  Parisiens,  their  princi- 
pal rendezvous,  249 

Canova,  sculpture  by,  72 

Canteleu,  views  from  the  heights 
of,  8 


Capet,  Hugh,  lays  the  foundation^ 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  114 

Capucines,  Rue  Neuve  des,  the 
eventful  shot  of  February,  1848J 
fired  from  the  Ministry  oi 
Foreign  Affairs  formerly  at  the 
corner  of  the,  108,  note 

Cardinal,  Cafe,  214 

Palais  (see  Palais  Royal) 

Cariatides,  Salle  des,  whence 
named,  70 

Carmelites,  Couvent  des,  where 
situated,  191  ;  Revolutionary 
massacre  of  September  com- 
menced here,  ib.;  the  heart  of 
the  Archbishop  Affre  preserved 
here,  ib. ;  celebrated  productions 
from  its  laboratory,  ib. 

Carnavalet,  Hotel  de,  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  mansion,  by  whom 
decorated,  99,  100 

Carnival,  masked  balls  and  fetes  of 
the,  38 

Carrousel,  Arc  de  Triomphe  du, 
by  whom  erected  and  when,  57, 
116;  designed  by  whom,  57; 
copied  from  that  of  Septimius 
Severus,  ib. ;  the  Horses  of  Saint 
Mark's  on  the,  when  restored  to 
Venice,  ib. ;  Bosio's  copy  of  the 
latter,  ib.  ;  orignal  bas-reliefs 
on  the,  removed  and  replaced 
by  whom,  ib. ;  cost  of  the,  ib. 

Place  du,  47;  trium- 
phal arch  in  the,  57 ;  its  name 
whence  derived,  ib.;  its  area 
extended,  ib. ;  new  gallery 
erected  in  the,  58;  statues  in 
the,  64  note,  66 

Pont  du,  62 

Rue  du,  63 

Cartelier,  the  horse  of  the  Ver- 
sailles equestrian  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.  by,  282 

Caryl,  Lord  Dunford,  monument 

to,  180 
Casernes  in  Rouen,  infantry  and 

cavalry,  27 
Casimir,  King  of  Poland,  becomes 

abbot,  and  where  buried,  177 
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Cassation,  Cour  de,  and  gallery 
leading  to,  124;  chamber  occu- 
pied by  the,  redecorated  by 
whom  and  when,  125 

Cassini,  additions  to  the  Obser- 
vatory made  by,  185 

Castiglione,  Rue  de,  when  built 
and  on  what  ground,  41,  45 

Catacombs,  human  remains  re- 
moved from  the  Cimetiere  des 
Innocents  to  the,  138  ;  entrance 
to  the,  186;  now  closed  to  the 
public,  ib. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  (see  Medicis) 

Catinat,  his  chateau  at  Saint 
Gratien,  326 

Cauchoise,  Boulevard,  in  Rouen,  17 

Caudebec,  on  the  Seine,  7 

Cavaignac,  General,  consents  to 
Mgr.  Affre's  mission  of  peace  in 
June,  1848,  97  note 

Celestins,  church  of,  the  convent 
of,  by  whom  built,  101  ;  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford  buried 
there,  ib.;  tombs  of  illustrious 
personages  in,  ib.;  mausoleum 
in  the  Chapelle  d'Orleans  in  the, 
to  whom  appropriated,  ib. ; 
tomb  of  a  daughter  of  King 
John  of  England  discovered 
there,  ib. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  bas  relief  by, 
70 

Cemeteries,  when  created,  217; 
ground  how  purchased  in,  225; 
fosses  communes  in,  ib. 

Cent  Gardes,  barracks  of  the,  66 

Chabannes,  Jacques  de,  the  Eng- 
lish driven  out  of  Vincennes  by, 
252 

Chaillot,  incorporated  with  Paris, 
115 

Chaise,  la,  Pere,  chair  used  by 
at  Versailles,  295  (See  Pere  la 
Chaise,  Cemetery  of) 

Chalgrin,  M.,  selected  to  draw  up 
the  design  of  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe,  159;  his  death,  ib.;  in- 
complete tower  added  to  Saint 
Sulpice  by,  190 


Chainbiche,  statue  of,  64  note 
Chambre  des  Comptes,  in  Rouen, 

23 
Champ  de  Poire,  in  Rouen,  17 

de  Mars,  area  of  the,  and 

to  what  purposes  devoted,  162; 
Fete  de  la  Federation  in  the, 
ib. ;  Louis  XVI.  makes  oath  to 
maintain  the  constitution  in  the, 
ib.;  Champ  de  Mai  held  in  the, 
by  whom,  ib.;  standards  distri- 
buted by  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
National  Guard,  ib, ;  eagles  dis- 
tributed in  the,  by  Napoleon 
III.,  ib. 
Champagne,  excursions  in,  345: 
Choisy-le-Roi,  Corbeil,  347 ; 
Melun,  Montereau,  348,  349- 
Nogent  -»sur  -  Seine,  351  -  2 ; 
Pont-sur-Seine,  3  52  ;  Provins, 
353 ;  Troyes,  354-5  ;  Bondy, 
Lagny,  Meaux,  356;  La  Ferte- 
sous-Jouarre,  Chateau-Thierry, 
357  ;  Epernay,  358-64;  Rheims, 
365 

Philippe  de,  statue  of, 

64  note;  paintings  by,  83;  dome 
of  the  Sorbonneby,  189;  ceiling 
by,  at  Versailles,  291 
Champmartin,  painting  by,  90 
Champs-Elysees,  38,  39,  47,  116; 
plan  of  the,  when  laid  out, 
115;  by  whom  created,  and 
when,  154;  original  name  o 
the,  ib.;  subsequent  addition 
and  embellishments  of  the,  by 
whom,  154-5 ;  area  of  the, 
155;  injury  done  to  the  plan- 
tations, by  whom,  ib. ;  Carre  de 
Marigny  in  the,  when  formed, 
ib. ;  noble  residences  in  the  lat- 
ter, 157;  Montagnes  Russes  in 
the  gardens  of  Beaujon,  near 
the,  suppressed,  ib. ;  fountain  in 
the  Rond  Point,  in  the,  ib.; 
places  of  recreation,  concerts, 
conjurors,  &c,  in  the,  ib.,  158; 
national  fetes  take  place  in  the, 
158;  Promenade  de  Longchamp 
in  the,  ib.;  Allee  des  Veuves, 
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in  the,  why  so  called,  159;  villa 
of  Francis  I.  in  the,  by  whom 
built,  whence  transported,  and 
by  whom,  ib. 
Chancellerie,  45 

Chantelauze,  M.  de,  in  prison  at 
Vincennes,  252 

Chantilly,  once  the  residence  of 
the  House  of  Conde,  327;  the 
great  Conde's  prayer  to  Louis 
XIV.  concerning,  ib. ;  suicide 
of  Vatel  at,  328;  partly  de- 
stroyed at  the  Revolution,  ib.; 
the  successive  property  of 
whom,  ib. ;  fine  stables  at,  ib. ; 
forest  of,  ib. ;  lakes  and  village 
of  Commelle,  near,  328,  329; 
Chateau  de  la  Loge,  near,  by 
whom  built,  329;  races  and 
racing  studs  kept  at,  ib. ;  Eng- 
lish chaplain  at,  ib. 

Chapelle  Expiatoire,  on  the  site  of 
the  Madeleine  cemetery,  when 
erected,  105,  117;  description  of 
the,  105  ;  Louis  XVI.  and  his 
family  originally  buried  there, 
ib. ;  by  whom  exhumed,  ib.; 
statues  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  in  the,  ib.; 
last  will  of  Louis  XVIII.  in- 
scribed in  the,  ib.;  daily  mass 
performed  in  the,  ib. 

La,  his  retreat  at  Au- 

teuil,  247 

Chaponniere,  alti  relievi  by,  160 

Charenton,  how  reached,  255;  hos- 
pital of,  for  insane  persons,  by 
whom  founded,  ib.;  mode  of 
treatment  in  the  latter,  the 
public  when  admitted,  ib. 

Charite,  Soeurs  de,  convent  of,  in 
what  hotel  established,  171 

Charlemagne,  painting  of,  81; 
statues  of,  82 

Charles  I.,  residence  of  his  widow 
in  the  Louvre,  61 

V.,  part  of  the  Louvre  in- 
habited by  the  wife  of,  69;  por- 
tion of  Hotel  de  Saint  Paul 
purchased  by,  and  fromjwhom, 


100,  101;  church  of  the  Celes- 
tins  built  by,  101 

VI.,  his  brother,  where  bu- 


ried, 101;  portrait  of,  323 

VII.,  his  armour   at  the 


Musee  d'Artillerie,  170 

VIII.,  the  Palais  de  Jus- 


tice extended  by,  123 
■  IX.    begins    the   southern 


side  of  the  Louvre,  58,  note ; 
fires  on  the  Protestants  from  a 
window  in  this  palace,  61 ;  paint- 
ing of,  and  L'Hopital,  81 

X.,  the  grand  apartments 


of  the  Louvre  continued  by,  61 ; 
Musee  Grec  et  Egyptien  opened 
by,  70  ;  purifies  the  Palais 
Royal,  74;  ministers  of,  where 
confined,  87;  use  made  of  the 
Palais  d'Orsay  by,  143;  repairs 
Saint  Germain  des  Pres,  178; 
his  Jul}'  ordinances  where 
signed,  258;  his  apartments  at 
Versailles,  297 

le  Bel,  died  where,  250 

—  le    Chauve,     crosses     the 


Seine  at  Rouen  in  boats,  14 

the  Simple  bestows  Neu- 


stria,  and  Giselle,  his  daughter, 
on  Rollo,  12,  boundary  of  the 
territory  ceded,  33;  Clair  sur 
Epte  the  scene  of  the  transac- 
tion, ib. 

le  Temeraire,  his  armour 


at  the  Musee  d'Artillerie,  170 

Charolais,  Comte  de,  and  Made- 
moiselle de,  apartments  occupied 
by,  at  Versailles,  297 

Charpentier  (Mademoiselle)  one 
of  the  thirty-one  sculptors  of  the 
Colonne  Vendome,  43 

Chartres,  the  cathedral  of,  de- 
scribed, 314;  churches  of  Saint 
Pierre  and  Saint  Andre  in,  and 
the  latter  into  what  turned,  315; 
corn-market  of,  ib. 

Ecole  de,  when  founded, 

117 

Chateau  d'Eau,  on  the  Boulevards, 
by   whom    and  [at    what  cost 
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erected,  95  ;  flower  market 
round  the,  ib.;  how  alimented, 
117 

des  Fleurs,  157;  attempt 


on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  op- 
posite the,  157-8  note 

Gaillard,  built  by  Coeur 


de  Lion,  besieged  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus, defended  by  Roger  de 
Lacy,  31;  Turner's  drawing  of, 
ib. ;  Leitch  Ritchie's  description 
of,  ib. ;  its  demolition  commenced 
by  Henri  IV.,  32 ;  completed  by 
Louis  XIII. ;  M.  Deville's  de- 
scription of  the  ruins  of,  ib. 

Thierry,  its  name  whence 


derived,  357;  the  castle  there 
by  and  for  whom  built,  ib. ;  the 
birthplace  of  whom,  ib. 

Chatelet,  Court  of  Justice  of  the, 
when  suppressed,  137 

Hotel  du,  171 

Place  du,  site  occupied 

by  the,  116,  137;  fountain  com- 
memorative of  Napoleon's  vic- 
tories in  the  centre  of,  by  whom 
designed,  ib.;  Chamber  of  No- 
taries in  the,  ib. ;  demolition  of 
the  narrow  streets  adjoining  the, 
138  ;  site  of  the  New  Post- 
office  near  the,  ib. 

Chatenay,  the  birthplace  of  Vol- 
taire, 334 

Chatillon,  Hotel  de,  by  whom 
built,  and  what  converted  into, 
171 

Chatou,  317  ;  atmospheric  tube 
from,  to  Saint  Germain,  319 

Chaudet,  silver  statue  of  Peace 
by,  54 

Chaussee  d'Antin,  a  new  quarter 
added  to  Paris,  115 

Chaux,  Pays  de,  why  so  called, 
35 ;  inhabitants  and  capital  of,ib. 

Chelles,  Maitre  Jehan  de,  the  ar- 
chitect of  Notre-Dame,  120 

Che'nier,  tomb  of,  222 

Chesnut-trees  first  introduced  into 
Prance,  where  and  by  whom 
planted,  73 


Childebert,  charter  granted  by, 
where  deposited,  109  ;  Saint 
Germain  des  Pres  founded  by, 
and  his  tomb,  once  there,  where 
removed,  177 

Choiseul,  Ducde,  observatory  built 
by,  for  whom,  163 

Church  of  England ;  services  ot 
the,  performed,  at  Versailles, 
307 

Cicero,  statue  of,  81 

Cincinnatus,  statue  of,  50,  81 

Cirque  de  l'lmperatrice,  where 
situated,  and  its  architecture 
described,  201 

Napoleon,  winter  eques- 
trian performances  in,  202 

Olympique,  equestrian  per- 
formances, when  and  by  whom 
first  introduced,  201 ;  its  present 
name,  ib. 

Clair  sur  Epte,  the  scene  of  the 
treaty  between  Rollo  and  Charles 
the  Simple,  33 

Clairon,  Madlle.,  tomb  of,  225 

Clavareau,  entrance  of  the  Hotel- 
I)ieu  by,  122 

Cleres,  old  castle  in  the  valley  of, 
35 

Clermont,  Comte  de  (see  Bourbon, 
Louis  de) 

Galerande,  Marquis  de, 

tomb  of,  222 

Clisson,  Connetable  de,  Hotel  des 
Archives  built  upon  the  site  of 
the  abode  of,  1 08 

Clock,  first  public,  in  Paris,  126 

Clodomir,  the  name  of  Saint  Cloud 
derived  from  a  son  of,  258 

Clovis,  embraces  Christianity,  113; 
vase  in  which  he  was  baptised, 
208 ;  his  seat  at  Compiegne,  332 

Clovis  II.,  his  two  sons  supposed 
to  have  died  at  the  abbey  of 
Jumieges,  8 

Clubs:  the  Union,  92;  the  Jockey, 
ib. 

Cluny,  Hotel  de,  when  and  by 
whom  built,  187;  by  whom  in- 
habited, ib. ;  marriage  of  James 
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V.  in  the,  ib. ;  a  refuge  to  whom, 
ib.,  188;  by  whom  subsequently 
possessed,  188;  Marat's  Sec- 
tion's sittings  in  the,  ib.;  mu- 
seum in  the,  by  whom  collected, 
ib. ;  turret  in,  for  what  purpose 
used,  ib.;  restored,  118,  188; 
connected  with  the  Palais  des 
Thermes,  187  note;  means  of  ad- 
mittance, ib. 

Coigny,  Due  de,  monument  in  the 
Invalides  to  the,  165 

Colbert,  statues  of,  64  note,  82, 
149,  282, ;  decides  Louis  XIV. 
to  complete  the  Louvre,  60 ; 
and  suggests  the  formation  of 
the  Boulevards,  92;  his  hotel 
where  situated,  140;  tomb  of, 
142;  new  plantations  added  to 
the  Champs  Elysees  by,  when 
and  by  whom  cut  down  and 
when  replanted,  154;  the  Gobe- 
lins founded  by,  184;  and  the 
Observatory,  185 

Coligny,  Admiral,  shot  at,  136 ; 
hotel  inhabited  by,  137 

College  Royal,  at  Versailles,  by 
whom  erected,  308  ;  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History  in  the,  ib. 

Collinson,  Dr.,  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
presented  by,  to  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  130 

Colon,  Jenny,  elegant  tomb  of,  224 

Commerce,  Hotel  du,  40 

Commons,  House  of,  reports  of 
the,  in  the  library  of  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  149 

Comparative  Anatomy,  Museum 
of  (See  Ecole  de  Medecine) 

Compiegne,  34 ;  where  situated 
and  how  reached,  329  ;  the  cha- 
teau, by  whom  built,  ib;  de- 
scription of:  Grand  Vestibule, 
Escalier  d'Honneur,  Salle  des 
Gardes,  Salon  des  Huissiers, 
Salle-a-Manger,  Salon  des  Aides- 
de-Camp,  Salon  de  Famille,  the 
Emperor's  Bedroom,  Salon  des 
Dames  d'Honneur,  the  Empress's 
Bed-chamber,  Salon  de  Recep- 


tion, Salon  d'Attente,  Petit  Sa- 
lon, Salle  de  Spectacle,  330 ;  Ga- 
lerie  de  Don  Quichotte,  Grande 
Galerie  des  Batailles,  Antique 
Chapelle,  331 ;  Maria  Louisa  re- 
ceived by  Napoleon  at,  ib. ;  fo- 
rest and  town  of,  ib. ;  paintings 
in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of,  by  whom, 
332;  paintings  in  the  Eglise 
Saint  Jacques  at,  332;  stained 
glass  and  paintings  in  the  Eglise 
Saint  Antoine,  ib. ;  seat  of  Clovis 
at,  ib. ;  Joan  of  Arc  made  pri- 
soner at  the  siege  of,  ib. 

Comte  de  Paris,  Jardin  du,  at 
Neuilly,  249 

Conciergerie,  views  of,  40;  prison 
of  the,  its  name  whence  derived, 
125 ;  dungeons  of  notorious  per- 
sonages in  the,  ib. ;  room  in  the, 
where  the  present  emperor  was 
confined,  ib. ;  the  cell  of  Marie 
Antoinette  into  what  converted, 
ib. ;  wholesale  butchery  in  the, 
126;  first  public  clock  in  Paris 
affixed  to  a  tower  of  the,  ib. ; 
bell  suspended  in  the  latter  for 
what  purpose  used,  ib. 

Concorde,  Place  de  la,  former  name 
of,  39 ;  original  designs  of  the, 
by  whom,  149;  statue  of  Louis 
XV.  on  the,  when  destroyed, 
and  what  converted  into,  149- 
50;  original  and  subsequent 
names  of  the,  150;  permanent 
guillotine  erected  on  the,  by 
what  replaced,  ib. ;  by  whom 
finally  embellished,  ib. ;  allego- 
rical figures  on  the  pavilions 
surrounding  the,  ib. ;  obelisk  on 
the  (see  Luxor,  Obelisk  of) 
fountains  adorning  the,  151 
buildings  surrounding  the,  152 
melancholy  impressions  asso- 
ciated with  the,  ib.;  Garde- 
Meuble,  Hotel  Crillon,  and  Ad- 
miralty on  the,  ib. ;  residence  of 
Talleyrand  near  the,  by  whom 
purchased,  ib.,  153 

Concorde  Pont  de  la,  when  com- 
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menced  and  completed,  146 ;  ma- 
terials from  the  Bastille  used  in 
its  construction,  ib. ;  the  twelve 
colossal  statues  on  the,  where 
removed,  ib. 

Conde,  Henry  Jules  de  Bourbon, 
inherits  the  Petit  Luxembourg, 
87 

Prince    de,    inherits    the 

Palais  Bourbon,  confiscated  at 
the  Revolution,  146;  claims  its 
restitution  at  the  Restoration, 
and  a  compromise  effected,  147; 
mysterious  death  of  the,  327 

incarcerated  at  Vin- 


cennes,  252 

the  Great,  his  cuirass  at 


the  Musee  d'Artillerie,  170;  his 
statue  at  Versailles,  282 ; 

Condorcet,  his  retreat  at  Auteuil, 
247  ;  his  suicide  where  com- 
mitted, 333 

Conflits,  Tribunal  des,  its  sittings 
where  held,  87 

Conqueror,  the  (See  William) 

Conquetes,  Place  des  (See  Place 
Vendome) 

Conseil,  Salle  du,  paintings  in  the, 
by  modern  masters,  56 

Conservatoire  de  Musique,  where 
situated  and  nature  of  that  in- 
stitution, 195 

Constables  of  France,  portraits  of, 
at  Versailles,  298 

Constant,  Benjamin,  modest  tomb 
of,  221 

Constantius.the  Palais  desThermes 
built  by,  186  note 

Consulat,  Palais  du,  once  the  name 
of  the  Luxembourg,  79 

Conti,  Hotel  de,  the  Mint  built  on 
the  site  of  the,  131 

Prince  de,  his  apartments, 

at  Versailles,  286 

Contrast  of  railway  travelling  with 
the  journey  of  former  times,  2 

Convention,  sittings  of  the,  where 
held,  45  (See  Assemblies,  and 
Five  Hundred,  Council  of  the) 
the  Garden  of  the  Luxembourg 


ploughed  up  by  order  of  the,  85 ; 
Conservatoires  de  Musique  and 
des  Arts  et  Me'tiers,  &c,  created 
by,  132;  Polytechnic  School, 
ditto,  132,  191 

Corday,  Charlotte,  the  house  where 
she  stabbed  Marat,  189 

Corneille,  his  house  in  Rouen,  and 
inscription  threeon,  16;  statues 
of,  64  note,  133;  tablet  in  Saint 
Roch  by  whom  dedicated  to, 
89 ;  street  he  died  in,  ib. 

■ Michael,  ceiling  by,  at 

Versailles,  295 

Cortona,  Dominicodi,  his  plans  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  111 

Cortot,  statue  by,  in  the  Tuileries, 
50;  group  by,  on  the  Arc  de 
l'Etoile,  160 

Cottin,  Madame,  tomb  of,  222 

Cotton  manufactories  on  the  river 
Scie,  35 

velvet,  manufacture  of,  at 

Amiens,  3 

Courbevoie,  249 ;  accident  to  Henri 
IV.  at,  ib. 

Cours  Dauphin,  in  Rouen,  25 

la  Reine,  the  original  name 

of  the  Champs  Elysees,  154 

Court,  paintings  by,  84 

Court  of  Assize,  ol  Rouen,  15 

Cousin,  Jean,  chefs-d'oeuvre  of,  72 ; 
painted  windows  by,  111,  253 

Coustou,  statues  by,  in  the  Tuile- 
ries, 50;  in  the  Palais  Royal,  73; 
statue  of,  64  note;  group  by,  in 
Notre  Dame,  121;  two  restive 
horses  by,  whence  removed  and 
where  placed,  152;  monument 
by,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Sens,  to 
whom,  223;  bas-relief  by,  in  the 
chapel  of  Versailles,  290;  alle- 
gorical groups  of  Louis  XV.  and 
Maria  Leczinska  by,  at  Tria- 
non, 306 

Coypel,  paintings  by,  in  the  Inva- 
lides,    167;   at  Versailles,   290, 

295,  306 

Coysevox,  statues  by,  at  Versailles, 

296,  301 
D 
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Cracovie,  Arbre  de,  the  rendezvous 
of  emigrant  Poles,  73  ;  Camille 
Desmoulins  harangues  th  e 
people  under  the,  ib. ;  leaves  of 
the,  a  revolutionary  ensign,  ib., 
74 

Creci,  the  light  troops  of  Edward 
III.  at  Poissy,  before  the  battle 
of,  34 

Creil,  34 

Crillon,  Due  de,  wrong  name  given 
to  the  hotel  of  the,  152 ;  his 
armour  at  the  Musee  d'Artil- 
lerie,  170 

Croix,  He  de  la,  in  Kouen,  25 

Cumologene  defends  Paris  against 
Caesar's  legions,  164 ;  Cassar's 
opinion  of  his  bravery,  ib. ;  his 
death,  ib. 

Cuvier,  bust  of,  81,83;  superin- 
tendent of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  129;  geological  collec- 
tion and  others,  in  the  latter, 
arranged  by,  130  ;  tomb  of,  222 

D. 

Dagobert,  charter  granted  by, 
where  deposited,  109;  hunting 
chateau  of,  where  situated,  59 ; 
what  converted  into,  and  by 
whom,  ib.;  subsequent  destina- 
tion, ib. 

Daguesseau  (see  Aguesseau  D') 

Dames,  Cabinet  des,  in  the  Tui- 
leries,  56 

Damiens,  his  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate Louis  XV.,  294 

Damremont,  Marshal,  where  killed, 
and  buried,  169 

Dante,  his  Elysium,  by  whom 
painted,  83 

Daru,  M.,  tomb  of,  222 

Dauphin,  Cours,  in  Rouen,  25 

David,  the  painter,  his  atelier 
where,  189;  his  painting  of  the 
Coronation  of  Napoleon,  296 

sculptures  by,  at    Sainte 

Genevieve,  181 

Davoust,  Marshal,  portrait  of,  55 ; 
tomb  of,  221 


Debay,  statues  by,  50,  82 

sen.,  statue  by,  82 

Deblanc,the  hospital  at  Charenton 

founded  by,  255 
Debure,    Guillaume,   his    system 
adopted  at  the  Imperial  Library, 
207 
Decaisne,   allegorical    ceiling  by, 

81 
De  Coste,   portal  of  Saint   Roch 

designed,  by,  88 
Decres,  Duke,  tomb  of,  and  bas- 
reliefs  thereon,  221 
Dejuinne,  paintings  by,  306 
Delacroix,  Dante's  Elysium  painted 

by,  83 
Delaroche,  paintings  by,  84 
Delassements  Comiques,  Theatre 

des,  203 
Delaval,   painting    by,   in    Saint 

Louis,  at  Versailles,  308 
Delille,  tomb  of,  222 
Delisle,  plans  of  the  palace  of  the 
grand  prior  of  the  Temple  by, 
104 
Delmar,  M.,  hotel  of,  157 
Delorme,    Philibert,    one   of   the 
architects  of  the  Tuileries,  48 

painting  by,  90 

Passage,  46 

Demidoff,   Countess,    magnificent 

tomb  of,  221 
Denon,  Baron,  Colonne  Vendome 
designed  by,  43;  Museum  of 
Sculptures  arranged  by,  70;  his 
design  of  the  Bastille  fountain, 
96 ;  hotel  inhabited  by,  142 
Deputies,  Chamber  of  (See  Palais 

Bourbon) 
Desaix,  statue  of,  66  note;  colossal 
ditto,  in  bronze,  of,  what  melted 
into,  141 
Desaugiers,  tomb  of,  222 
Desboeufs,  frieze   sculptured    by, 

156 
Desbrosses,  Palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg constructed  by,  79;  for 
whom,  ib.;  Luxembourg  Gar- 
dens planted  by,  85;  fountain 
in  the  latter  designed  by,  ib.; 
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the  Grande  Salle  du  Palais  de 

Justice  constructed  by,  123 
Descartes,  statue  of,  64  note  ;  tomb 

of,  177 
Descloseaux,  the  Cemetery  of  the 

Guillotined  purchased   by  him, 

and  fer  what  purpose,  105 
Descluseaux,    Mme.,  painter   on 

porcelain,  at  Sevres,  264 
Deseine,  statues  by,  125 
Desgots,   gardens    of   the   Falais 

Royal  originallly  planted  by,  73 
Desjardins,  chefs-d'ceuvre  by,  72; 

colossal  statue    of  Louis  XIV. 

by,  at  Versailles,  300 
Desmoulins,    Camille,    harangues 

the  people  in  the  Palais  Royal, 73 
Desorgues,  grand  staircase  in  the 

Palais  Royal  by,  78 
Deveria,  ceiling  by,  71;  paintings 

by,  84 
Deville,  M.,  his  description  of  the 

ruins  of  Chateau  Gaillard,  32 
Diana,  statue  of,  in  the  Imperial 

Library,  206 
Diane,  Galerie  de,  in  the  Tuileries, 

55;    paintings   by  Mignard  in 

the,  56 

Salle  de,  in  the  Louvre, 

antique  statue  in,  69 
Dieppe,  route  to  Paris  by,  5,  34; 

distance  of,  from  Newhaven,  34 ; 

ditto  from,  to  Rouen,  ib. ;  descrip- 
tion and  origin  of,  34-5;  William 

I.  returns  to  England  from,  35 ; 

the   district  of  Talou  and  the 

Pays  de  Chaux  commanded  by 

the  Castle  of  Arques  at,  ib.;  the 

latter  country  why  so  called,  its 

inhabitants  and  capital,  ib. 
)illon,  the  architect  of  the  Pont 

de  Jena,  164 
Mrectoire,   Palais  du,    once  the 

name  of  the  Luxembourg,  79 
members  of  the,  reside 

in  the  Petit  Luxembourg,   87; 

improvements  in  Paris  effected 

by  the,  116 
)oree,  Galerie,  in  the  Banque  de 

France,  ceiling  of  the,  140 

2 


Douanes:  in  Rouen,  14 

Douglas,  Duke  of,  monument  to, 
177 

and  Angus,  Earl  of,  mo- 
nument to,  177 

Dover,  route  by,  and  Calais,  1 

Dreux,  chapel  of,  cartoons  of  the 
subjects  of  the  stained  glass  in 
the,  by  whom,  85 

Robert,     Count    of,    the 

church   of   Saint    Thomas    du 
Louvre  built  by,  64  note 

Droit  Ecole  de,  by  whom  designed 
and  when  built,  183 

Drolling,  ceiling  by,  in  the  Louvre, 
7 1 ;  painting  by,  125 

Duban,  the  Palais  des  Beaux 
Arts  completed  by,  134 

Dubois,  curious  frescoes  by,  154 

Cardinal,  monument  to,  89 

Ducerceau,  erects  the  Pavilions  de 
Plore  and  de  Marsan,  49 ;  statue 
of,  64,  note ;  part  of  the  Louvre 
built  by,  58;  Hotel  de  Sully 
ornamented  by,  100;  PontNenf 
commenced  by,  127 

Duchatel,  hotel  of  the  Comte,  a 
specimen  of  a  modern  Parisian 
mansion,  172 

Ducrest,  his  suggestions  concern- 
ing the  Palais  Royal,  73 

Dumont,  statues  by,  82  ;  monu- 
ment to  Malesherbes  by,  124 

Duperae,  his  designs  of  the 
Louvre,  58  note;  statue  of,  64 
note 

Duchastel,  tomb  of,  323 

Duclair,  on  the  Seine,  7;  ruins 
of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Wandrille, 
a  mile  from,  ib. :  the  Chateau  de 
Mailleraie,  on  the  bank  oppo- 
site, ib. 

Duels,  number  of  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  247 

Duguay-Trouin,  statue  of,  at  Ver- 
sailles, 282 

Duguesclin,  vault  of  the  family  of, 
225;  statue  of,  282 

Dumont    d'Urville,     melancholy 
death  of,  310 
d2 
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Dumouriez,  portrait  of,  296 

Dupaty,  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIII.  by,  100 

Dupuytren,  Musee,  where  estab- 
lished, 189 

Duquesne,  statue  of,  at  Versailles, 
282 

Duranieau,  ceiling  by,  at  Versailles, 
287 

Duroc,  Marshal,  sarcophagus  dedi- 
cated to,  1 68 

Duval,  bronze  vases  by,  at  Ver- 
sailles, 300 

E. 

Ebelmen,  imitations  of  precious 
stones  by  the  methods  of,  265 

Eckmuhl,  Hotel  d',  171;  Marshal 
Davoust  dies  in  the,  ib.;  by 
whom  since  occupied,  ib. 

Ecoles:  des  Vignes,  86;  Militaire, 
115,  162;  Polytechnique,  132, 
191;  Beaux  Arts,  133;  de  Mede- 
cine,  189;  deDessin,  ib. 

Ecouen,  one  of  the  succursal  houses 
of  the  Maison  Impe'riale  d'Edu- 
cation  de  Saint  Denis,  325 

Edward,  Prince,  a  prisoner  at 
Vincennes,  252 

III.,  fords  the  Somme  below 

Abbeville,  3;  his  light  troops 
retire  by  the  bridge  of  Poissy, 
34,  320:  burn  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  and  Saint  Germain,  34 

Egalite,  Philippe,  converts  the 
Palais  Royal  into  a  bazaar,  73; 
his  grandfather's  collection  of 
gems  and  pictures,  74 ;  the  latter 
removed  after  the  execution  of, 
ib. ;  his  apartments  at  Ver- 
sailles, 297 

Eginhard,  his  opinion  on  the  origin 
of  the  Normans,  1 1 

Egyptian  Museum  in  the"Louvre, 
61 

Elbeuf,  cloth  manufactures  in,  30 

Elisabeth,  Mme.,  dungeon  where 
confined,  125;  villa  in  Versailles 
belonging  to,  308 


Eloisa,  her  retreat  at  Argenteuil, 
315  (See  Abelard) 

Elysee  Bourbon  (see  Elysee  Napo- 
leon) 

Napoleon,  by  whom  suc- 
cessively inhabited",  153;  by  and 
for  whom  built,  and  subsequent 
owners  of,  153;  historical  asso- 
ciations of  the,  154  ;  curious 
frescoes  in  the,  by  whom,  ib.; 
Napoleon's  apartments  in,  ib.; 
portraits  of  the  present  emperor 
and  empress  in  the,  by  whom, 
ib. ;  Napoleon  signs  his  last  ab- 
dication in  the,  ib. ;  portrait  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  her  enter- 
tainment in  the,  ib. 

Enfans  Trouves,  Hospice  des, 
building  occupied  by,  172 

Enghien,  Due  d',  imprisonment 
and  execution  of,  252,  253  ;  mo- 
nument to,  253 

les-Bains,  pretty  water- 
ing-place of,  and  sulphurous 
springs  at,  326 

Englishmen,  contrasted  with 
Erenchmen,  39 

Entrepot  des  Vins,  when  begun, 
116,  131  ;  when  completed, 
117;  quantity  of  wine  contained 
in  the,  131 

Environs  of  Paris,  241-4;  rural 
character  of  the,  241;  the  villas 
round  Paris  not  generally  re- 
markable for  beauty,  242 ;  pretty 
residences  where,  ib.;  Fortifica- 
tions, 243-5  ;  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
245-7;  Auteuil,ib.;  Passy,  247-8; 
Neuilly,  248-9 ;  Courbevoie,  249 ; 
Surene,  ib.,  257-8;  Puteaux, 
249;  Montmartre,  250-4;  Bercy, 
254-5;  Charenton,  255-6;  Al- 
fort,  256;  Asnieres,  257 ;  Saint- 
Ouen,  ib.;  Mont  Valerien,  ib.; 
Saint  Cloud,  258;  Sevres,  Issy, 
263 ;  Vaugirard,  ib. ;  Villeneuve 
l'Etang,  266;  Versailles,  266- 
310;  Meudon,  310;  Belle vue, 
311  ;  Saint-Cyr,  ib.  ;  Bam- 
bouillet,    312;    Chartres,    314; 
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Argenteuil,  315 ;  Nanterre, 
Rueil,  Malmaison,  316;  Saint 
Germain-en-Laye,  317;  Marly, 
Maison  Lafitte,  319  ;  Poissy, 
320  ;  Saint  Denis,  321  ;  Enghien- 
les-Bains,  Monmorenc}r,  326 ; 
Saint  Leu  Tavernay,  Chantilly, 
327  ;  Ermenonville,  Compiegne, 
329  ;  Sceaux,  332 ;  Arariel, 
Bourg-la-Reine,  333 ;  Fontaine- 
bleau,  335 

Epee,  Abbe  de  1',  monument  to, 
89;  hospital  founded  by,  172; 
fine  monument  to  the,  at  Ver- 
sailles, 308 

Epernon,  Due  d',  his  splendid  re- 
sidence into  what  converted,  141 

Epernay,  the  principal  mart  for 
Champagne  wines,  358 ;  notice 
on  the  wines  and  vineyards  of 
the  surrounding  districts,  358- 
64  ;  remarkable  collars  at,  364  ; 
historical  events  at,  ib. 

Epinay,  Madame  d',  monument  to 
her  sister-in-law,  89 

Luxembourg,  Due  d',  the 

Luxembourg  built  on  the  site  of 
a  residence  belonging  to,  79 

Epte,  its  confluence  with  the 
Seine,  and  the  boundary  of  the 
territory  ceded  to  Rollo  by 
Charles  the  Simple,  33;  scene 
of  the  latter  transaction,  ib. 

Ermenonville,  chateau  of,  329  ; 
death  of  J. -J.  Rousseau  at,  and 
monument  erected  to  him  in  the 
park  of,  329 

Essone,  the  village  and  church  of, 
34 

Estrees,  Gabrielle  d',  supposed 
poisoning  of,  at  Saint  Germain 
l'Auxerrois,  136 

Etats,  Salle  des,  in  the  Louvre,  66 

Etex,  groups  by,  on  the  Arc  de 
l'Etoile,  160 

Etoile,  Arc  de  1',  40,  47;  by  whom 
begun,  116,159;  by  whom  com- 
pleted, 117;  death  of  one  of  the 
architects  of  the,  159;  first  stone 
of  the,  by  whom  laid,  ib.;  tem- 


porary wood  and  canvas  model 
of  the,  on  what  occasion 
erected,  ib. ;  the  building  of 
the,  to  whom  subsequently  en- 
trusted, ib. ;  continued  in  honour 
of  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  by 
whom,  ib.;  suspended,  and  by 
whom  resumed  and  completed, 
under  Louis  Philippe,  ib.,  160; 
cost  and  dimensions  of  the,  160; 
victories  and  names  of  generals 
inscribed  on  the,  ib. ;  groups  and 
alti-relievi  on  the  piers  of  the, 
by  whom,  ib. ;  view  of  Paris 
from  the  summit  of  the,  160-1 

Eugene  III.,  Pope,  abbey  of  Mont- 
martre  consecrated  by,  assisted 
by  whom,  250 

Eure,  its  confluence  with  the 
Seine,  31 

Evreux,  Comte  de,  the  Elysee 
Bourbon  constructed  for  the,  by 
whom,  153 

Exhibition,  Industrial,  statistics  of, 
155-56  note 

Exhibitions :  of  paintings :  in  the 
Tuileries,  52 ;  permanent,  in  the 
Louvre,  65  ;  annual,  of  Fine 
Arts,  in  ditto,  66 

Expiatory  chapels ;  in  the  Temple 
104;  in  the  Rue  d'Anjou  Saint 
Honore,  105;  at  the  Concier- 
gerie,  125 

Expositions,  Aile  des,  in  the 
Louvre,  58  ;  paintings  and 
sculptures  of  living  artists  ex- 
hibited there,  ib. 

F. 

Famille,  Salle  de,  Louis  Philippe's 

private     reception    room,    56  ; 

Louis  XVIII.  died  in  the,  ib. 
Fauchet,   painting    by,   in   Saint 

Louis,  at  Versailles,  308 
Favart,  Theatre,  present  name  of, 

194 
Feltre,  Due  de,  orders  the  military 

trophies  at  the  Invalides  to  be 

burnt,  and  why,  166 
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Fenelon,  statue  of,  64  note;  pre- 
ceptor to  the  children  of  Louis 
XIV.,  297 

Petes,  the  great  number  of,  38 

Feuchere,  alti-relievi  by,  160 

Feuillade,  Due  de  la,  the  Place 
des  Victoires  built  by  order  of, 
141 

Feuillants,  convent  of  the,  the  Rue 
de  Blvoli  constructed  on  the  site 
of  the  orchard  of,  45,  49;  first 
sittings  of  the  National  As- 
sembly held  in,  49 ;  claimed  as 
national  property,  ib.;  Terras se 
des,  the  fashionable  winter  pro- 
menade, 50 

Feydeau,  Theatre,  when  opened, 
116;  when  destroyed  and  why, 
194 

Fieschi,  site  of  the  house  where 
his  infernal  machine  was  dis- 
charged, 95 ;  confiscated  papers 
of,  where  deposited,  109  ;  his 
skull  where  seen,  188 

Filles  du  Calvaire,  ruins  of  the 
cloister  of  the,  when  discovered, 
87 

Penitentes,  convent  for  the, 

by  whom  founded,  139;  dispos- 
sessed of  the  latter  for  what 
purpose,  ib. 

First  Consul  (See  Bonaparte) 

Five  Hundred,  Council  of  the, 
sittings  of  the,  where  held,  45 
(See  Assemblies  and  Conven- 
tion) 

Flahault,  Comte  de,  hotel  of,  di- 
plomatic fetes  in  the,  157 

Flames,  Our  Lady  of  the,  com- 
memorative chapel  dedicated 
to,  and  why,  3 1 1 

Flandrin,  his  portrait  of  Saint 
Louis,  81 

Fleury,  paintings  by,  83 

Cardinal    de,    his    apart- 

ments  at  Versailles,  296 

Flore,  Pavilion  de,  by  whom  erect- 
ed, 49;  occupied  by  Pius  VII., 
52 ;  where  situated,  53 

Flower  Markets:  Chateau  d'Eau, 


95;  Madeleine,  107 ;  QuaiDesaix, 
127 

Fognini,  statue  from  the  antique 
by,  301 

Folies  Dramatiques,  Theatre  des, 
202 

Folkstone,  route  by,  and  Bou- 
logne, 1 

Fontaine,  the  triumphal  arch  in 
the  Carrousel  designed  by,  57  ; 
commissioned  by  Napoleon  I.  to 
build  the  New  Louvre,  63 ;  grand 
staircase  of  the  latter  designed 
by,  68;  Expiatory  Chapel  of 
Louis  XVI.  designed  by,  105 

Fontainebleau,  sketch  of,  the 
chateau  and  forest  of,  335 

Fontanes,  bust  of,  83 

Fontenay-aux-E.o3es,Avhy  so  called, 
334;  strange  use  made  of  a  tree 
there,  ib. 

Fontenelle,  the  house  he  was  born 
in,  26 

Force,  La,  prison  of,  why  so  called, 
and  when  demolished,  102 

Foreign  Affairs,  Old  Ministry  of, 
by  whom  built,  108  note  (See 
Capucines,  Rue  Neuve  des) ;  in- 
habited by  Bonaparte,  and  to 
whom  given  by  him,  ib. 

Fortifications  of  Paris,  when  com- 
menced and  completed,  118;  Na- 
poleon's intention  to  surround 
Paris  with,  by  whom  carried 
out,  244  ;  description  of  the, 
and  of  the  detached  forts,  244-5 

of  the  Tuileries,  51 

Fould,  family  of,  vault  of  the,  223 

Fourcroy,  medallion  of,  192 

Foy,  Cafe,  214 

General,  splendid  tomb  of, 

221 

Foyatier,  statues  by,  in  the  Tuile- 
ries, 50;  allegorical  ditto,  in  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  148 

Fragonard,  ceiling  painted  by,  71 

France,  Arthur  Young's  remarks 
on,  2 

Marshals  of,  their  portraits 

in  the  Salle  des  Marechaux,  55 ; 
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ditto  at  Versailles,  298,  299; 
statues  of  the  illustrious  men  of, 
64  note,  66  note ;  ordinances  of 
all  the  kings  of,  65  note  ;  alle- 
gorical statues  of  eight  cities 
of,  150 

Francis  I.,  purchases  the  tile-fields 
where  now  stand  the  Tuileries, 
48;  his  present  to  his  mother, 
ib.;  his  cipher  in  the  Louvre, 
60;  bas-relief  ordered  by,  70; 
embellishments  of  Paris  by,  114; 
resides  in  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
123;  villa  constructed  for,  and 
by  whom,  near  Fontainebleau, 
by  whom  removed  to  Paris,  159 ; 
sword  worn  by,  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  170;  equestrian  figure 
of,  in  full  armour,  at  the  Musee 
d'Artillerie,  ib.;  gigantic  shell 
benitiers  presented  to,  by  whom, 
190;  his  villa  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  247;  helps  in  deform- 
ing the  chateau  of  Saint  Ger- 
main, 317;  tomb  of,  and  of 
Claude  of  France  at  Saint  Denis, 
by  whom  designed,  323 

II.,  column  to  the  memory 

of,  by  whom  erected,  323 

Franklin,  resides  at  Auteuil,  247; 
and  at  Passy,  248;  a  street 
named  after  him  in  the  latter, 
ib. 

Freres  Provengaux,  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  75,  214 

Froissart,  statue  of,  64  note  •  bust 
of,  289 

Fulbert.  Bishop,  the  cathedral  of 
Chartres  commenced  by,  314 

Canon,  inscription  on  the 

house  of, 

Funambules,  Theatre  des,  203 

G. 

Gabriel,  the  Place  Louis  XV.  (de 
la  Concorde)  originally  designed 
by,  149;  colonnade  of  the  Garde- 
Meuble  and  Admiralty  by,  152; 
designs  of  the  Ecole  Militaire 


by,  1 63 ;  works  by,  at  the  Palace 
of  Versailles,  280 

Gaillon,  Chateau,  facade  of  the,  by 
whom  built,  whom  preserved, 
and  where  re-erected,  134 

Gaite,  The'atre  de  la,  202 

Galifet,  Hotel  de,  by  whom  de- 
signed, 170  ;  by  whom  inhabited, 
ib. 

Galignani's  Library,  46,  374  ; 
where  situated,  239  ;  Galig- 
nani's Messenger  published  at 
the,  the  best  instructor  for  a 
foreigner,  ib.,  305 

Gambling-houses  suppressed,  74, 
78 

Garde  Rovale,  desperate  resistance 
of  the,  46 

Garrand,  group  by,  85 

Gas,  when  first  employed,  117 

Gausel,  Jean,  porch  where  erected 
by,  136 

Geneva,  Confession  of,  the  Oratoire 
ceded  to  the  Protestants  of  the, 
79 

Genlis,  Madame  de,  suggestions  of 
her  brother  concerning  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  73;  her  last  years 
where  spent,  102;  her  tomb  in 
Pere  la  Chaise,  whence  trans- 
ported, and  by  whom,  222;  tomb 
of  her  protegee,  Pamela,  atMont- 
martre,  224;  where  originally 
buried,  257 

Gerard,  one  side  of  the  pedestal  of 
the  Colonne  Vendome  modelled 
by,  43 

Gergy,  Languet  de,  Cure,  funds 
collected  by  the,  how,  and  for 
what  purpose,  191 

Gericault,  tomb  of,  222 

Gesvres,  vault  of  the  family  of, 
225 

Gibert,  his  illustrations  of  Notre- 
Dame,  121 

Giflfard,  family  of  the  lords  of  Lon- 
gueville,  whence  originated,  35  ; 
Walter,  Earl  of  Buckingham, 
founds  a  priory  at  Longueville, 
and  is  buried  there,  ib. 
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Gigoux,  paintings  by,  84 

Gille,  the  colonne  Vendone  orna- 
mented by,  43 ;  porcelain  bust 
of  Napoleon  by,  83 

Girard,  frescoes  by,  107 

Girardin,  bas-relief  by,  93 

Girardini,  the  Palais  Bourbon  for 
whom  built  by,  and  by  whom 
assisted,  146 

Girardon,  chefs-d'oeuvre  by,  72; 
tomb  of  Eichelieu  by,  1 89 ; 
sculptures  by,  at  Versailles, 
282,  283,  301,  303,  304 

Giselle,  the  wife  of  Rollo,  12,  33 

Gisors,  fortress  of,  by  whom  built, 
33 ;  the  scene  of  numerous 
struggles  between  Normandy 
and  .France,  ib. ;  Brunei  edu- 
cated at  the  college  of,  ib. 

chapel  of  the  Petit  Luxem- 
bourg built  by,  87 

Glasgow,  Beatoun,  Archbishop  of, 
reforms  the  Scotch  College,  179 

Glory,  Temple  of,  by  whom  com- 
menced, 106 

Gobelin,  a  wool  dyer,  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Gobelins  manufac- 
tory, 184 

Gobelins,  the  establishment  of, 
how  originated,  184;  the  pre- 
sent building  when  founded,  ib. ; 
the  carpet  manufactory  of 
Chaillot  added  to,  185 ;  stran- 
gers how  and  when  admitted, 
ib. 

Goethe,  alti-relievi  by,  160 

Gondouin,  plans  of  the  Ecole  de 
Medecine  by,  188 

Gondy,  F.  de,  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles built  on  the  site  of  a 
castel  belonging  to,  279 

Gosse,  painting  by,  82; 

Goujon,  Jean,  copies  of  his  Louvre 
caryatides,  54 ;  sculptures  by, 
60,  70 ;  statue  of,  64  note  ; 
chefs-d'oeuvre  by,  72;  Madame 
de  Sevigne's  house  decorated  by, 
99  ;  Fontaine  des  Innocents 
sculptured  by,  138 ;  villa  con- 
structed by  for  Francis  I.,  159 


Goust,  M.,  the  erection  of  the 
Arc  de  l'Etoile  entrusted  to, 
159 

Grammont,  Due  de,  stud  where 
formed  by,  310 

family  of,  sepulchre  of 


the,  225 


Hotel  de,  171 


Grand  Bourbon,  le,  a  remarkably 
old  orange-tree  at  Versailles, 
300 ;  whence  taken,  its  name 
whence  derived,  and  the  tree 
how  produced,  ib. 

Grand  Cours,  in  Rouen,  25 

Grand  Salon,  in  the  Louvre,  68 

Grande  Pinte,  La  (see  Bercy) 

Granet,  paintings  by,  in  the  Tui- 
leries,  56  ;  in  the  Luxembourg, 
84 

Grassins,  College  des,  183 

Grec  et  Egyptien,  Musee,  by  whom 
opened,  70 ;  Arabian  vase  in  the, 
to  whom  presented,  ib.;  look- 
ing-glass and  ornaments  in  the, 
by  and  to  whom  presented,  ib. ; 
carved  steel  gates  in  the,  ib. ; 
collections  from  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  in  the,  ib. ;  ceilings 
in  the,  by  whom  painted,  7 1 ; 
the  Egyptian  collection  how 
formed,  ib. 

Gregoire,  Abbe,  the  Arts  et  Me- 
tiers instituted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the,  102 

de  Tours,  statue  of,  64 

note 

Grenelle,  artesian  well  of,  when 
constructed,  118 

plain  of,  the  place  for 

military  execution,  163 ;  first 
battle  of  Paris  fought  on,  be- 
tween whom,  and  by  whom  won, 
163-4;  the  leader  of  the  Pa- 
risii  slain  on  the,  164 

Grenier  de  Reserve,  when  begun, 
when  completed,  117 

Gre'try,  tomb  of,  222 

Greve,  Maison  de,  why  so  called, 
and  to  whom  belonging,  111  (See 
Hotel  de  Ville) 
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Greve,  Place  de,  public  executions 
on  the,  111 

Gros,  the  dome  of  Sainte  Gene- 
vieve painted  by,  181;  created  a 
baron,  ib. 

Guerin,  bas-relief  and  group  by, 
at  Versailles,  304 

Pierre,  paintings  by,  84 

Guernon  Ranville,  in  the  Donjon 
de  Vincennes,  252 

Guerre,  Hotel  de  la,  at  Versailles, 
309 

Guibert,  Comte  de,  monument  to, 
in  the  Invalides,  166 

Guinguettes,  dancing  at  the,  38 

Guise,  noble  conduct  of,  at  the 
siege  of  Rouen,  29 ;  intrigue  of 
a  Duchesse  de,  109;  takes  re- 
fuge in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  187 

Henri  de,  terrace  of  Meudon 

erected  by,  310 

Gymnase  Dramatique,  Theatre 
du,  former  name  of,  199;  when 
built,  117,  ib. 

H. 

Hacqueville,  the  birthplace  of 
Brunei,  33 

Hallam,  Mr.,  one  of  the  five  fo- 
reign associates  of  the  Academie 
des  Sciences  Morales  et  Poli- 
tiques,  132 

Halle,  in  Rouen,  18 

au  Ble,    where  built,    139; 

designed  by  whom,  ib. ;  roof  of 
the,  by  whom  constructed,  ib.; 
quantity  of  flour  in  the,  ib.: 
Doric  column  near  the,  by 
whom  erected  and  for  what  pur- 
pose, 140 

aux  Vins  (See  Entrepot  des 

Vins) 

Halles  Centrales,  elegant  pavilions 
composing  the,  140;  subterra- 
nean railway  under  the,  ib. 

Hardy,  chief  gardener  of  the  Lux- 
embourg, 86 

Harfleur,  formerly  the  chief  port  of 
Honfleur,  7 


Harpe,  La,  professor  at  the  Lyce'e, 

116;  his  tomb,  225 
Hastings,  Matilda  builds  a  priory 

in  honour  of  the  victory  of,  27 
Haiiy,  collection  of  minerals  in  the 

Jardin  des  Plantes  arranged  by, 

130;  tomb  of,  222 
Havary,  Due  d',  noble  residence 

of,  144 
Havre,  up  the  Seine  to  Paris,  5 ; 

the   Liverpool  of  France,    ib. ; 

view  from  the  pier  of,  ib. ;  view 

of  Rouen  from  the  Quai  du,  13 
Quai  du,  view  of  Rouen 

from,  13 

Railway,  numerous  tunnels 


in  the,  36 

Heim,  ceiling  by,  in  the  Louvre, 
71 ;  painting  by,  in  Saint  Louis, 
at  Versailles,  308 

Helvetius,  his  retreat  at  Auteuil, 
247 

Henri  II.,  fatally  wounded  by  the 
Comte  de  Montgomery,  and  the 
consequences  thereof,  95;  his 
residence  in  the  Hotel  Saint 
Aignan,  108;  Chateau  d'Anet 
built  by,  for  whom,  134;  monu- 
ment to,  and  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis,  by  whom,  322;  his  cipher 
entwined  with  that  of  Diana  of 
Valentinois  at  Fontainebleau, 
341 

Henri  III.,  where  assassinated, 
258;  column  to  the  memory  of, 
at  Saint  Denis,  323 

Henri  IV.,  prolongs  the  southern 
side  of  the  Louvre,  58  note ;  his 
corpse  brought  to  this  palace, 
61;  portraits  of  his  family,  83; 
Place  Royale  begun  by,  99; 
murdered  on  his  way  to  the 
Arsenal,  101;  Hotel  de  Ville  of 
Paris  completed  under,  and 
equestrian  bas-relief  of,  over 
the  doorway  of  the  latter,  111; 
his  improvements  of  Paris,  114; 
equestrian  statue  of,  restored, 
117,  127;  the  Pont  Neuf  com- 
pleted by,  ib. ;  statue  and  bas- 
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reliefs  of,  or  the  latter,  by 
■whom,  and  the  bronze  whence 
procured,  ib.,  141 ;  bust  of,  and 
inscription  in  the  house  facing 
which  he  was  killed,  138;  first 
military  asylum  instituted  by, 
165;  his  armour  and  the  po- 
niard with  which  he  was  stabbed, 
at  the  Musee  d'Artillerie,  170; 
precipitated  with  his  queen  into 
the  Seine,  249;  hunts  in  the 
woods  of  Versailles,  279;  where 
crowned,  315;  adds  to  the  de- 
formity of  the  chateau  of  Saint 
Germain,  317;  terrace  of  Saint 
Germain  commenced  by,  and 
the  chateau^to  whom  presented 
by,  317,  318;  a  seeond  chateau 
built  near  the  latter  by,  318 ; 
column  in  honour  of,  323 ; 
house  built  by,  for  whom  and 
where,  333 ; 

Henri  IV.,  College  de,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's sons  educated  there, 
183;  a  prisoner  at  Vincennes, 
252 

Henrietta,  Queen,  her  remains 
where  placed,  174 

Maria,  resides  in  the 

Louvre,  61 

Henry,  the  regicide,  where  con- 
fined, 87 

Henry  V.,  palace  built  by,  in 
Eouen,  17;  inhabited  by  Talbot, 
18;  residence  and  death  of  at 
Vincennes,  252 

VI.,  residence  of,  at  Vin- 
cennes, 252 

Herefordshire,  estates  in,  belong- 
ing to  the  priory  of  Aufiay,  35 

He'rold,  tomb  of,  222 

Herouard,  suggests  the  formation 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  to 
Louis  XIIL,  129 

Hertford,  Marquis  of,  his  villa  of 
Bagatelle,  by  whom  built  and 
in  what  space  of  time,  246 

Heve,  promontory  of  the,  6 ;  view 
from  the  towers  constructed  at, 
by  Louis  XV.,  ib. 


Hill  of  Sainte  Catherine  (See  Sante 
Catherine,  hill  of) 

Hints  to  travellers  in  Trance,  366- 
82:  passports,  366,  367;  cus- 
tom-house, 367 ;  hotels  and  fur- 
nished houses,  367-8;  inter- 
preters, valets  de  place,  com- 
missionnaires,  368-9 ;  French 
money,  369;  Post-offices,  370- 
71;  electric  telegraph,  371; 
public  conveyances,  371-4; 
reading-rooms,  374 ;  Protestant 
places  of  worship,  374-6 ; 
Jewish  synagogues,  376;  Armi- 
nian  chapel,  ib. ;  Protestant  and 
other  schools,  377 ;  Protestant 
religious  institutions,  377-8 ; 
Secret  Societies,  378  ;  Ministries, 
378-80;  Prefecture  of  Police, 
380 ;  municipal  divisions  of 
Paris,  380-1 ;   Embassies,  381-2 

Hiver,  Jardin  d',  157 

Hoche,  statue  of,  in  the  Carrousel, 
66  note ;  in  the  Place  Hoche,  at 
Versailles,  307 ;  where  born, 
ib. 

Hogg,  Jefferson,  his  observation 
on  English  travellers,  146 

Holland,  King  of,  his  present  to 
Louis  Philippe,  54 

Honfleur,  a  poor  fishing  town,  6 ; 
hill  of  Notre-Dame-de-Grace  at, 
ib. ;  Harfleur  formerly  the  chief 
port,  7 

Honneur,  Escalier  d',  in  the  Tuile- 
ries,  54 

Hopital,  L',  statues  of,  82,  125, 149 

Horloge,  Pavilion  de  1',  prediction 
on  the  completion  of,  49;  mili- 
tary band  performs  before  the, 
51 

Hortense,  Queen,  monument  to, 
at  Rueil,  by  whom  erected,  316; 
ditto,  and  to  her  husband  at 
Saint  Leu,  by  whom  erected, 
327 

Hospitals  in  Eouen — Hotel-Dieu, 
16;  Sainte  Madeleine,  ib. ;  Hos- 
pice General,  25 

Hotel    de    Ville    of   Rouen,   24; 
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heavy  manuscript  in  the  library 
of,  ib. 

Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  40,  45, 
103  ;  public  executions  before 
the,  111,112;  originally  by  whom 
and  on  what  site  erected,  111; 
by  what  name  known,  ib. ;  first 
stone  of  the  present  building, 
when  and  by  whom  laid,  ib.  ; 
subsequent  additions  to  the,  and 
when  finished,  ib. ;  how  pre- 
served from  destruction,  ib. ;  re- 
cent embellishments,  ib.,  118; 
residence  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  and  municipal  fetes  given 
there,  111;  Robespierre  wounded 
in  the,  ib.;  public  library  in  the, 
112  ;  monster  manifestation  be- 
fore the,  ib. ;  site  of  historical 
buildings  facing  the,  ib. ; 

Hotel  du  Commerce,  40 

Hotel-Dieu,  by  whom  founded  and 
early  benefactors  of,  122 ;  the 
present  entrance,  by  whom  con- 
structed, ib. ;  its  name  under 
the  Revolution,  and  the  old  one 
when  resumed,  ib. ;  wards  by 
whom  attended,  ib.;  additional 
buildings  added  to  the,  united 
by  a  bridge,  ib. 

Hotels  garnis,  45,  46,  368 

Houasse,  ceilings  by,  at  Versailles, 
291 

Houdon,  statue  of,  64  note;  statues 
by,  198,  207,  208;  bust  by,  211 

Houses,  ancient:  in  Rouen,  23, 
26;  in  the  Islands  of  Paris,  40 

Hue,  tomb  of,  221 

Hugo,  Victor,  theatre  of  the  Porte 
Saint  Antoine  opened  by  99 ; 
residence  of,  ib. ;  his  accurate 
description  of  Notre-Dame,  121 

Hugot,  Arc  de  l'Etoile  continued 
by,  159 

Husson,  statue  byr  82 

I. 

He  de  la  Croix,  in  Rouen,  25 
Imperatrice,  Cirque  de  1',  157 
Imprimerie  Imperiale,  in  the  Pa- 


lais Cardinal  (See  Rohan),  origin 
of  the,  110;  Oriental  languages 
printed  at  the,  ib. ;  Pius  VII.  at 
the,  ib. ;  Government  ordinances 
printed  at,  ib.;  where  tempo- 
rarily installed,  153 

Industrie,  Palais  de  1',  why  and 
when  built,  155-6;  description 
of  the,  155-7 

Infernal  machines:  Cadoudal's,  46, 
57  note  ■  Fiesehi's,  95 

Ingres,  ceilings  painted  by,  171 

subjects  of  the  cartoons  of, 

85 

Innocent  VIIL,  indulgence  ob- 
tained from,  19 

Innocents,  Fontaine  des,  by  whom 
designed  and  by  whom  sculp- 
tured, 138 ;  whence  removed, 
ib. ;  fourth  side  of  the,  by  whom 
added,  ib. 

Marche   des,  what  site 

originally  built  on,  138 

Inscriptions:  in  Rouen — on  Cor- 
neille's  house,  16 ;  on  the  bell  in 
the  Tour  de  Beurre  in  the  cathe- 
dral, 19-22.  In  Paris— on  the 
Colonne  Vendome,  43,  44;  on 
the  Column  of  July,  97 ;  on  the 
Madeleine,  106;  on  Canon  Ful- 
bert's  house,  122;  on  the  statue 
of  Henri  IV.,  127 ;  on  the  house 
facing  which  Henri  IV.  was 
stabbed,  138  ;  on  the  Obelisk 
of  Luxor,  151;  at  the  Invalides, 
166, 169;  on  the  Pantheon,  181 ; 
on  the  fragment  of  a  pyramid  in 
the  Imperial  Library,  208;  on 
Moliere's  monument,  and  on 
the  house  where  he  died,  213 

Inscriptions  et  Eelles-Lettres,  Aca- 
demic des,  publications  of,  133 
note 

Institut,  Palais  de  1',  decreed  by 
the  Convention  to  replace  the 
Academies,  132;  divided  into 
classes,  by  whom,  ib.;  number 
of  members  and  foreign  assor- 
ciates,  132;  the  meetings  of  the 
members  of,  where  formerly  held, 
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133;  statues  of  eminent  men  in 
the,  ib. ;  statue  of  Voltaire  in  the 
splendid  library  of  the,  by  whom 
executed,  ib. 

Invalides,  Hotel  des,  at  whose  in- 
stigation projected,  165;  when 
completed,  115, 165;  church  and 
magnificent  dome  of  the,  ib.; 
present  governor  of  the,  ib. ;  in- 
scription under  the  equestrian 
bas-relief  portrait  of  Louis 
XIV.,  165-6;  gigantic  coppers 
in  the  kitchen  of  the,  166; 
library  of  the,  by  whom  pre- 
sented, ib ;  portraits  of  the  Mar- 
shals of  France  whence  removed 
to  the,  ib. ;  house  of  ease  for  the, 
where  projected,  281 

old  church  of  the,  de- 
scribed, 166;  military  trophies 
in  the,  by  whose  order  burned, 
and  why,  ib.;  present  flags  in 
the,  ib. ;  monuments  in  the  nave 
of  the,  ib. 

new   church,  added  to 


the  old  one,  by  whom,  167; 
splendid  pavement  under  the 
dome  of  the,  and  bon  mot 
thereon,  ib.;  monuments  in  the, 
ib. ;  exterior  of  the  dome  of  the, 
ib.;  tomb  of  Napoleon  in  the, 
ib.,  168 ;  sarcophagi  flanking  the 
latter  to  whom  dedicated,  168; 
quotation  from  the  Emperor's 
will,  ib.,  169;  the  tomb  de- 
scribed, ib.;  the  victims  of 
Fieschi's  infernal  machine  de- 
posited in  a  vault  beneath  the 
dome  of  the,  ib.;  others  buried 
there,  and  who,  ib. 

Irish  College,  when  built  and  by 
whom  designed,  180 

Isabey,  paintings  by,  in  the  Tui- 
leries,  56 ;  tomb  of,  222 

Isis,  remains  of  a  temple  of,  at 
Melun,  348 

Islands,  in  Paris,  ancient  houses 
in  the,  40 

Isle  Adam,  Villiers  de  1',  monu- 


mental statue  of,  at  Versailles, 

288 
Isnelville,   the  original   name  |of 

Auffay   (Alfagium),  the   latter 

whence  derived,  35. 
Issy,  268 
Ivry,  Constant  d\  designs  of  the 

Madeleine  by,  108 

J. 

Jacobins,  convent  of  the,  what 
converted  into,  170 

Jacotot,  Mme.,  an  artist  on  por- 
celain at  Sevres,  264 

Jacquand,  painting  by,  in  the 
Chapel  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  161 

Jadin,  ceiling  by,  81 

Jalay,  group  by,  84 

James  II.,  monument  erected  to, 
by  whom  and  where,  179;  MSS. 
of,  when  destroyed,  180;  George 
IV.  erects  a  cenotaph  to  his  me- 
mory at  Saint  Germain,  ib.; 
place  of  his  sepulture  doubtful, 
ib. ;  chamber  and  oratory  of,  at 
Saint  Germain,  318;  his  advice 
to  his  son,  ib. ;  monument  to,  by 
whom  erected,  ib. 

V.,   his   marriage    where 

celebrated,  187 

Jardin  des  Plantes  (see  Plantes) 

Jardin  d'Hiver  (See  Hiver,  Jar- 
din  d') 

Jean,  King,  Hotel  de  Nesle 
given  by,  to  whom,  138 

Sans  Peur,  portal  erected  by, 

in  Notre-Dame,  and  why,  120  ; 
where  assassinated,  and  his 
sword,  where  preserved,  349 

Jena,  Pont  de,  when  commenced 
and  completed,  and  by  whom, 
164 ;  designed  by  whom,  ib.;  its 
name  nearly  causes  its  destruc- 
tion, and  is  changed  in  conse- 
quence, ib. ;  the  latter  when  re- 
sumed, ib. 

Jesuits,  seminary  of,  191 

Jeu  du  Paume,  the  famous  tennis- 
court  at  Versailles,  309 

Joan  of  Arc,  statue  and  well  to 
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the  memory  of,  in  Kouen,  15; 
where  confined  before  execution, 
26;  her  armour  at  the  Musee 
d'Artillerie,  170;  famous  statue 
of,  by  Princess  Marie,  at  Ver- 
sailles, 288;  where  made  pri- 
soner, 332 

John  II.,  portrait  of,  323 

Joinville,  Prince  and  Princess  of, 
their  apartments  in  the  Tuile- 
ries,  53;  remains  of  Napoleon 
brought  from  St.  Helena  by  the 
Prince  of,  168;  cutting  from  the 
willow  over  Napoleon's  tomb, 
brought  over  by,  where  planted, 
266 

Jordaens,  ceiling  by,  85 

Josephine,  roses  cultivated  in  the 
Luxembourg  for,  86 ;  apartments 
occupied  by,  at  Saint  Cloud, 
259;  inhabits  the  chateau  of 
Rambouillet,  310;  monument  to, 
at  Kueil,  316;  her  death  at  Mal- 
maison,  ib. 

Jourdain,  bust  of,  83 

Jourdan,  portrait  of,  55 ;  statue  of, 
282 

Jouvenet,  ceiling  by,  at  Versailles, 
289 

Julia  Bona  (See  Lillebonne) 

Julian,  where  proclaimed  emperor, 
113;  ruins  of  his  palace  in  Lu- 
tetia,  ib. 

July,  Column  of,  on  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille,  one  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  Boulevards,  91; 
description  of  the,  97-8;  names 
of  victims  inscribed  on  the,  97, 
98;  cost  of,  97;  the  foundations 
of  the,  by  whom  laid,  ib.,  117; 
inscriptions  on  the,  97;  the  Ge- 
nius of  Liberty  on  the,  98 ;  when 
inaugurated,  ib.;  remains  of  the 
victims  of  July,  1830,  and  Fe- 
bruary, 1848,  consigned  to  the 
sepulchral  vaults  under  the,  ib. ; 
Louis  Philippe's  throne  burnt 
at  the  foot  of,  ib. 

revolution  of,  attack  on  the 


Louvre  during  the,  61;  victims 
of  the,  where  buried,  ib. 

Jully,  Madame  de,  monument  to, 
89 

Jumieges,  ruins  of  the  abbey  of,  7  ; 
Agnes  Sorel's  apartments  at,  8 ; 
her  death  at,  ib. ;  her  heart  de- 
posited at,  ib. ;  the  two  sons  of 
Clovis  II.  supposed  to  have  died 
at,  ib. ;  William  de,  his  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Nor- 
mans, 11 

Jupiter,  temple  to,  in  Paris,  113 

Jussieu,  contributes  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
129 

Justice,  Palais  de,  in  Kouen,  15; 
in  Paris,  123;  formerly  the  re- 
sidence of  the  French  kings, 
ib. ;  additions  made  to,  by  whom, 
ib.,  135;  entirely  rebuilt,  by 
whom,  134:  by  whom  extended, 
ib.;  Francis  L,  the  last  king  who 
resided  there,  ib.;  farces  per- 
formed there,  124;  fire  in  the, 
ib.;  recent  improvements  ef- 
fected and  further  ones  proposed 
in  the,  ib. ;  front  of  the  present 
building  when  added,  ib. ;  monu- 
ment to  Malesherbes  in  the  Salle 
des  Pas  Perdus  in  the,  by  whom 
designed,  ib. ;  curious  chamber 
in  the,  how  called,  ib. ;  different 
law  courts  in  the,  ib. ;  portraits 
of  eminent  lawyers  and  statues 
in  the,  125;  will  of  Louis  XIV., 
where  deposited  in  the,  ib.  ; 
Court  of  Cassation  in  the,  when 
redeco-  rated  and  by  whom,  ib. 

K. 

Kellermann,  portraits  of,  55,  296 ; 

tomb  of,  222 
Kellers,  the,  bronze  statues  and 

groups  by,  at  Versailles,   299, 

300 
Kleber,  statue  of,  66  note 
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Labedoyere,  tomb  of,  220 

Labienus,  attacks  the  Parisii,  164 

Labruyere,  statue  of,  64  note 

Lackland,  King  John  of  England, 
his  nephew  murdered  by  him, 
and  where,  18  ;  tomb  of  his 
daughter  where  discovered,  101 

Lacordaire,  M.,  to  which  convent 
attached,  191 

Lafayette,  his  remains  where  de- 
posited, 225;  portrait  of,  296 

Lafontaine,  statues  of,  64  note,  133; 
monument  to,  in  Pere  la  Chaise, 
221-2;  his  retreat  at  Auteuil, 
247;  some  of  his  fables  where 
illustrated  in  Beauvais  tapestry, 
310 

Lafosse,  ceilings  by,  at  Versailles, 
290,  291 

Lagrange,  where  interred,  182 

Lalande,  observatory  built  for,  by 
whom,  163 

Lally  Tollendal,  bust  of,  81 

Lamballe,  Duchess  of,  residence 
of  the,  at  the  Revolution,  140; 
ditto,  at  Versailles,  297 

Lambert,  Hotel  de,  128;  ceilings 
of  the,  by  whom,  ib.;  to  what 
converted,  ib.  ;  splendid  stair- 
case in  the,  ib. ;  Voltaire's 
Henriade  planned  here,  ib.;  Na- 
poleon receives  intimation  of  his 
downf'al  at  the,  ib. 

Lamoignon,  President,  hotel  in- 
habited by,  94-5 ;  sepulchre  of 
the  family  of,  and  the  remains 
of  Lafayette  consigned  therein, 
225 

Landelle,  painting  by,  at  Coin- 
piegne,  331 

Landry,  Saint,  bishop  of  Paris, 
said  to  have  founded  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  122 

Langlois,  paintings  by,  at  Com- 
piegne,  330 

Lannes,  portrait  of,  55 ;  statues  of, 
66  note,  82,  282  ;  where  interred, 
182  ;  duplicate  portrait  of,  as 
sub-lieutenant  and  as  Due  de 


Montebello,  296;  Maison  Lafitte 
by  whom  given  to,  320 

Laplace,  the  astronomer,  tomb  of, 
222 

General,  statue  of,  81; 

medallion  of,  192 

Lariviere,  tomb  of,  323 

Larochefoucault,  statue  of,  64  note 

Larrey,  Baron,  bronze  statue  of, 
in  the  Val  de  Grace,  173 

Latreille,  painting  by,  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Versailles, 
308 

Lavalette,  Comte  de,  escapes  from 
the  Conciergerie,  125 

Law,  John,  the  Place  Vendome 
completed  under  his  auspices, 
42 ;  his  financial  operations  car- 
ried on  in  that  square,  ib;  his 
contribution  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  Saint  Roch,  88;  epi- 
gram on,  194;  where  baptised 
a  Catholic,  348 

Laws  affecting  foreigners,  382-7 

Lazary,  Theatre,  202-3 

Lebanon,  cedar  of,  the  first  grown 
in  France,  by  whom  presented, 
130 

Lebrun,  statue  of,  64  note ;  ceilings 
by,  128,  291,  292,  295 ;  monu- 
ment to  Turenne  by,  167;  mo- 
numents to,  and  to  his  mother, 
183  ;  master  of  design  at  the 
Gobelins,  184 

Lecomte,  the  regicide,  were  con- 
fined, 87 

Leduc,  deteriorates  Mansard's  ori- 
ginal design  of  the  Val  de 
Grace,  173 

Lef evre,  Marshal,  tomb  of,  and  in- 
scription thereon,  221 

Lefuel,  M.,  succeeds  M.  Visconti 
in  the  construction  of  the  New 
Louvre,  63 

Legendre-Herald,  statue  by,  82 

Legion  of  Honour,  Palace  of  the, 
115;  where  situated,  for,  and  by 
whom  built,  ib ;  put  up  for  lot- 
tery, and  by  whom  won  and  dis- 
posed of  for  its  present  purpose, 
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ib.;   description  of  the,  ib.;  by 
whom  inhabited,  ib. 

Legrand,  Hotel  de  Galifet  de- 
signed by,  170 

medallion  of,  192 

Leitch  Ritchie,  his  description  of 
Rouen,  9 

Lemaire,  statue  by,  50;  alti-re- 
lievi  by,  106,  160 

Lemercier,  his  designs  of  the 
Louvre,  60  ;  his  plan  of  the 
portal  of  Saint  Roch,  88 ;  statue 
of,  64  note;  Palais  Royal  ori- 
ginally designed  by,  78;  Ora- 
toire  built  by,  79  ;  Val  de  Grace 
continued  for  a  time  by,  173 

professor  at  the  Lycee, 

116 

Lemoine,  ceiling  in  the  palace  of 
Versailles,  291;  group  in  the 
park  of  ditto,  302 ;  painting  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  ditto, 
308 

Lemot,  statue  of  Henry  IV.  mo- 
delled by,  127 

Lenoir,  Museum  of  National  Mo- 
numents preserved  from  destruc- 
tion by,  134  ;  fa9ade  of  the  Cha- 
teau Gaillon  ditto,  ib. ; 

Le  Notre,  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
planted  by,  49 ;  garden  of  the 
Palais  Royal  planted  by  his 
nephew,  73  :  monument  to,  89  ; 
his  chef-d'oeuvre,  25S  ;  gardens 
and  parks  laid  out  at  Versailles 
by,  279  ;  originally  ditto  at 
Meudon,  310 ;  also  at  Ram- 
bouillet,  312;  park  of  Sceaux 
laid  out  by,  324 

Leonidas,  statue  of,  81 

Lepaute,  clock  by,  in  the  Lnxem- 
bourg,  81 ;  ditto  in  the  Ecole 
Militaire,  163 

Lepautre,  the  cascade  of  Saint 
Cloud,  partly  by,  260 

Leremberg,  statues  by  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  73 

Leroy,  theatre  in  the  Palace  of 
Versailles  finished  by,  280 

Lescot,  Pierre,  his  designs  of  the 


Louvre,  60  ;  statue  of  64  note ; 
Fontaine  des  Innocents  designed 
by,  138; 

Lesdiguieres,  Pavilion,  58  note; 
Hotel  de  Crequi,  where  situated, 
88; 

Lesueur,  statue  of,  64  note ;  ceiling 
by,  128 

Levau,  church  of  Saint  Louis  en 
l'lie  built  by,  128;  Saint  Sul- 
pice  ditto,  ib. ;  entrusted  with 
the  erection  of  the  Palace  of 
of  Versailles,  279 ;  and  the  works 
by  whom  continued,  280 

L'HOpital  (See  Hopital,  L') 

Libraires,  Portail  des,  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Rouen,  why  so  called, 
called,  20;  odd  sculptures  on, 
ib. 

Libraries:  Public  Library  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  of  Rouen,  24  ; 
Private  Library  of  the  Tuileries, 
formerly  the  study  of  Napoleon, 
56;  ordinances  of  July  signed 
in  the,  ib. ;  Imperial  Library  of 
the  Louvre,  58  ;  Library  of  the 
Luxembourg,  not  open  to  the 
public,  83 ;  painting  by  Dela- 
croix and  statues  in  the,  ib. ; 
Public  Library  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  of  Paris,  112;  Library  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  130; 
of  the  Institut,  133;  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  134;  of 
the  Palais  Bourbon,  149  ;  of  the 
Invalides,  166;  of  Sainte  Gene- 
vieve, 1  Sii ;  of  the  Chateau  de 
Saint  Cloud,  259 ;  of  the  Ma- 
nufactory of  Sevres,  266  ;  Public 
Library  of  Versailles,  309 ;  of 
Compiegne,  331 ; 

Lille,  Comte  de  (Louis  XVIII.), 
inhabits  the  Luxembourg,  79 

Rue  de,  princely  mansions  in 

the,  143 

Lillebone,  the  Julia  Bona  of  the 
Romans,  7  ;  Roman  amphi- 
theatre and  ruins  at,  ib.  ;  the 
castle  of,  a  favourite  residence 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
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the  invasion  of  England  was 
concerted  there,  ib. ;  capital  of 
the  Caletes,  35 ; 

Lions,  forest  of,  favourite  hunting- 
ground  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, 31 

Lisieux,  College  de,  183 

Living  artists,  paintings  by,  in  the 
Louvre,  66  ;  in  the  Palais  Koyal, 
78  ;  in  the  Luxembourg,  84 

Livre  Kouge,  where  discovered, 
295 

Lobau,  Marshal,  where  buried, 
169 

Loir,  ceiling  by,  259 

Lombards,  College  des,  183 

Longchamp,  Promenade  de,  origin 
of  the,  158;  the  fashions  de- 
termined by  the,  ib. ;  avenue 
leading  to,  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, 246 

Longue  Epee,  William,  succeeds 
Kollo,  13 

Longueville,  station  of,  35 

■ the   Giffard  family 

lords  of,  originated  here,  ib.; 
Walter  Giffard,  Earl  of  Buck- 
ingham, founds  a  priory  and  is 
buried  here,  ib. ;  the  latter  con- 
verted into  a  cotton-mill,  ib.; 
ruins  of  the  castle  of,  ib. 

Orleans,   mausoleum 


of  the  family  of,  101 

Hotel  de,  Cadoudal's 


irfernal  machine  explodes  on 
the  site  of  the,  57  note;  in- 
trigues of  the  Fronde  emanate 
from  the,  64  note 

London  to  Paris,  the  choice  of  a 
route  to,  1 ;  by  Dover  and  Ca- 
lais, ib. ;  by  Folkstone  and  Bou- 
logne, ib. ;  by  Havre  and  Dieppe, 
5 ;  Bradshaw's  latest  edition  to 
be  consulted  when  selecting  a 
route  from,  1,  5 

Lorette,  jNotre-Dame  de,  church 
of,  when  begun,  117 

Lorraine,  Cardinal  de,  takes  re- 
fuge in  the  Hotel  de  Clunjj, 
187 


Louis  I.,  statue  of,  at  Saint  Denis, 

324 
II.,  hotel  inhabited  by,  112; 

statue  of  at  Saint  Denis,  324 
VI.,  abbey   of  Montmartre, 


founded  by,  250 
—  IX.,    the    Hotel   de   Nesle 
given  to,  by  whom,  139 ;  cedes 
the  latter  to  his  mother,  ib. 
XI.,  the    Palais    of  Justice 


extended  by,  123;  the  Donjon 
de  Vincennes  made  a  state  pri- 
son by,  252 

—  XII.,  the  Palais  de  Justice 
extended  by,  123 ;  the  Hotel  de 
Boheme  converted  into  a  con- 
vent by,  139;  monument  to, 
and  Anne  of  Britanny.  by  whom, 
322 

XIII.,  his  additions  to  the 


Louvre  by  whom  designed,  60; 
the  Luxembourg  bequeathed  to 
his  brother,  79;  his  statue  in 
the  Place  Koyale  by  whom 
placed  there,  when  destroyed, 
and  the  new  statue  by  whom, 
100;  when  restored,  117;  mass 
performed  by  Richelieu  before, 
110 ;  improvements  in  Paris 
under,  114;  Jardin  des  Plantes 
founded  by,  at  the  suggestion  of 
whom,  129 ;  military  asylum 
in  Paris,  where  removed  to  by, 
165;  hunting-lodge  and  chateau 
built  at  Versailles  by,  279,  296 ; 
into  what  transformed,  279  ;  his 
share  in  deforming  the  chateau 
of  Saint  Germain,  317 

XIV.,    the  Place  Vendome 


commenced  by,  at  whose  sug- 
gestion, and  on  what  site,  41-2 ; 
his  intention  concerning  the 
destination  of  the  buildings  in, 
ib. ;  his  equestrian  statue  when 
and  by  whom  demolished,  ib. ; 
by  what  replaced,  ib. ;  when  re- 
restored,  117;  architecture  of 
the  Tuileries  harmonised  and 
the  grounds  improved  by,  49; 
portraits  of,  in  the  Tuileries,  55; 
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equestrian  statue  of,  in  ditto, 
56 ;  tournament  held  by,  and 
where,  57 ;  prolongs  the  southern 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,  58  note ; 
by  whom  induced  to  complete 
the  latter,  60;  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Louvre,  ib. ;  pro- 
posed equestrian  statue  of,  64 ; 
Palais  Royal  to  whom  presented 
by,  and  when,  78 ;  first  stone  of 
Saint  Roch  laid  by,  88 ;  the 
Boulevards  begun  by,  92 ;  re- 
presentation of,  and  inscription 
to,  on  the  Porte  Saint  Denis, 
92,  93  ;  allegorical  figure  of  on 
the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  93 ; 
churches  and  public  buildings 
erected  under,  115;  his  will 
where  deposited,  125;  palm- 
trees  sent  to,  from  Sicily,  130; 
allegorical  statue  of,  141  ;  eques- 
trian ditto,  by  whom,  and  when 
inaugurated,  ib.;  Pont  Royal 
built  by  his  order,  142;  the 
Invalides  built  under  the  reign 
of,  at  whose  instigation,  165; 
inscription  to,  under  an  eques- 
trian bas-relief  portrait  of,  ib. ; 
suit  of  armour  presented  to,  by 
the  Venetian  Republic,  170; 
first  stone  of  the  church  of  the 
Val  de  Grace  laid  by,  173  ;  the 
Observatory  built  under,  185; 
his  residence  at  Vincennes,  253 ; 
Saint  Cloud  purchased  by,  and 
to  whom  presented,  258;  en- 
trusts the  building  of  Versailles 
to  whom,  279 ;  equestrian  statue 
of,  at  Versailles,  282;  waits  on 
Moliere,  294;  apartments  of  the 
daughters  of,  297 ;  marble  statue 
of,  ib.;  apartments  of  his  son, 
the  Grand  Dauphin,  298;  co- 
lossal statue  of,  by  whom,  300; 
the  Grand  Trianon  built  by,  for 
whom,  305;  the  latter  a  fa- 
vourite residence  of,  306 ;  Meu- 
don  purchased  by,  310;  Maison 
de  Saint  Cyr  founded  by,  311 ; 
his  court  held  at  Meudon,  312; 


the  chateau  of  Saint  Germain 
not  improved,  and  the  terrace 
completed  by,  317;  chateau  and 
garden  constructed  at  Marly  by, 
when  destroyed,  319 

Louis  XIV.,  Salon  de,  in  the  Tui- 
leries,  55;  portraits  by  Mi- 
gnard  and  others  in  the,  ib. 

XV.,  his   residence  in  the 

Louvre,  61 ;  the  Madeleine  com- 
menced under,  106  ;  private 
and  public  establishments  built 
under,  115  ;  the  sacristy  of 
Notre-Dame  built  at  his  ex- 
pense, 121;  equestrian  statue  of, 
cast  into  cannon,  149-50 ;  the 
Elysee  Bourbon  purchased  by, 
for  whom,  153;  the  Ecole  Mili- 
taire  built  by,  162;  Pantheon 
built  by,  180;  Ecole  de  Mede- 
cine  erected  under,  188;  table 
used  by,  259  ;  the  Porcelain  Ma- 
nufactory purchased  by,  264; 
room  he  died  in,  293  ;  Damiens's 
attempt  to  assassinate,  294; 
room  he  was  born  in,  295; 
apartments  occupied  by  his  son, 
the  Dauphin,  298;  apartments 
at  Versailles  occupied  by  the 
daughters  of,  299  ;  portrait  of, 
at  Trianon,  306 ;  sculptured 
ditto,  ib. ;  the  Grand  Trianon,  a 
favourite  residence  of,  ib.;  his 
timepiece  at  the  Petit  Trianon, 
306;  resides  there,  and  when, 
307  ;  the  Infanta  of  Spain 
where  received  by,  333 ;  the 
chateau  of  Choisy-le-Roi,  re- 
constructed by,  347 

Place  de   (See    Con- 


corde, Place  de  la) 
Louis  XVI.,  receives  a  warning 
from  a  bell  at  Rouen,  1 9 ;  his  flight 
through  the  Tuileries  with  his 
queen,  by  whom  suggested,  49 ; 
expiatory  chapels  in  commemo- 
ration of,  104, 105 ;  where  incar- 
cerated, and  from  whence  led  to 
execution,  104;  where  buried, 
105;  his  remains  by  whom  ex- 
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lmmed  and  where  conveyed,  ib. ; 
statue  of,  ib.;  monuments  in- 
tended in  the  Madeleine  to  the 
memory  of  the  family  of,  106; 
additions  made  to  Paris  by,  115; 
dreadful  catastrophe  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage,  152; 
his  oath  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
162 ;  his  residence  at  La  Muette, 
245;  Saint  Cloud  purchased  by, 
for  whom,  258 ;  the  Sevres  Mu- 
seum enriched  by,  264 ;  his  wed- 
ding at  Versailles,  289 ;  meridian 
line  traced  there  by,  293;  apart- 
ments at  Versailles,  occupied 
by,  and  by  his  family,  298 ;  the 
Grand  Trianon  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of,  306 ;  the  Petit  Trianon 
to  whom  presented  by,  307; 
Rambouillet  inhabited  by,  312, 
313 ;  his  remains  at  Saint  Denis, 
324;  his  locksmith's  work  at 
Fontainebleau,  339 

Louis  XVL,   Place  de  (See  Con- 
corde, Place  de  la) 

XVIII.,    room    where     he 

died,  56;  the  Luxembourg  in- 
habited by  /9;  his  last  will 
where  inscribed,  105;  reconverts 
the  Madeleine  into  a  Christian 
church,  106;  autograph  letter  of 
Napoleon  to,  110;  the  Ely  see 
Bourbon  bestowed  by,  on  whom, 
153 ;  bust  of  in  the  Bibliotheque, 
207 ;  his  stay  in  the  Chateau  de 
Saint-Ouen,  257 ;  his  apartments 
at  Versailles,  297,  298;  gar- 
den of  the  H6tel  du  Tellier, 
in  Versailles,  formed  by,  309; 
Meudon  annexed  to  the  domains 
of  the  crown  D3r,  310;  his  re- 
mains at  Saint  Denis,  324 

le    Grand,  Place    de    (See 


Place  Vendome) 

—  le  Gros,  chateau  built  by  at 
Saint  Germain,  317 

—  le  Hutin,  died  where,  250 

—  le   Jeune,  resides    at    Vin- 


cennes,  250 
—   Philippe,   his   fortifications 


in  the  Tuileries,  51;  his  escape 
from  the  latter,  52;  room  in 
which  he  abdicated,  53;  his 
private  study  and  cabinet  de 
toilette,  the  Three  Graces,  by 
Blondel,  in  the  latter,  ib.;  chan- 
deliers presented  to  him  by  the 
King  of  Holland,  54 ;  his  resto- 
ration of  the  Carrousel  bas-re- 
liefs, 57  ;  completes  the  grand 
apartments  in  the  Louvre,  61 ; 
his  intention  of  building  the  new 
Louvre  thwarted,  63 ;  his  private 
library  made  public,  65  note; 
Spanish  paintings  in  the  Louvre 
purchased  by,  72;  final  purifi- 
cation of  the  Palais  Royal  by, 
74 ;  tablet  dedicated  by,  to  whom, 
89 ;  resistance  made  by  the  troops 
of,  136;  Palais  d'Orsay  com- 
pleted by,  143  ;  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde embellished  by,  150 ; 
Arc  de  l'Etoile  completed  under, 
by  whom,  159-60;  negotiates 
for  the  abandonment  by  England 
of  the  remains  of  the  Emperor, 
168;  repairs  Saint  Germain  des 
Pres,  178;  his  apartments  in 
Saint  Cloud,  259 ;  Versailles  in- 
debted  to,  for  its  present  noble 
destination  and  magnificence, 
281;  duplicate  portrait  of,  as 
lieutenant-general  and  as  King 
of  the  French,  296;  statue  of, 
297 

Louisa  of  Savoy,  her  palace  of  the 
Tournelles  why  abandoned,  and 
country  house  presented  to  her 
by  whom,  48 

Louvel,  dungeon  where  confined, 
125 

Louviers,  He,  128 

Louvois,  suggests  the  building  of 
the  Place  Vendome,  42 ;  also  of 
the  Invalides,  165 

Louvre,  Grand  Hotel  du,  46 

New  Gallery  of  the,  part 

of,  by  whom  occupied,  53;  the 
southern  gallery  of  the,  by 
whom    begun,   continued,    and 
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completed,  58  note,  59 ;  the  nor- 
thern gallery  of  the,  by  whom 
commenced,  58;  Pavilions  Les- 
diguieres  and  de  Rohan  in  the, 
ib.;  Aile  des  Expositions  in  the, 
ib. ;  Ministry  of  State  in  the,  ib., 
65;  Direction  of  Telegraphs  in 
the,  58,  65  note;  Library  of  the, 
ib.;  state  apartments  in  the 
Galerie  du  Quai  and  Long  Gal- 
lery in  the,  58,  114;  general 
description  of  the,  59-62;  gene- 
ral notice  of  the  New,  63-72; 
Dagobert's  chateau  on  the  site 
of  the,  made  a  state  prison  of, 
and  its  subsequent  use,  59;  pre- 
sent building  when  and  by 
whom  commenced,  ib.,  60;  after 
whose  designs,  by  whom  car- 
ried on,  60 ;  Jean  Goujon's 
sculptures  in  the  Vieux,  60; 
central  pavilion  by  whom  de- 
signed and  added,  ib. ;  Colbert 
decides  Louis  XIV.  to  complete 
the,  ib.;  Perrault,  the  success- 
ful competitor  for  the  building, 
supplanted  by  Bernini,  ib. ;  dis- 
missed in  his  turn  and  the  for- 
mer's designs  adopted,  ib.;  the 
works  suspended,  and  why,  ib. ; 
Perrault's  designs,  by  whom 
executed,  ib. ;  museum  of  sculp- 
ture in  the,  ib. ;  the  grand  apart- 
ments when  finished,  61 ;  Napo- 
leon's intention  concerning  the, 
ib. ;  Museum  of  Egyptian  An- 
tiquities in  the,  61  ;  when 
founded,  117;  Naval  and  Spanish 
museums  in  the,  61;  Charles 
IX.  fires  on  the  Protestants  from 
a  window  in  the,  ib. ;  Henri  IV. 
brought  to  the,  after  his  death, 
ib.;  Henrietta  Maria  resided 
in  the,  ib.;  Louis  XV.'s  minority 
passed  in  the,  ib. ;  made  a  Na- 
tional Museum  of,  ib. ;  attack 
on  the,  in  1830,  ib. ;  funeral  ser- 
vice over  the  bodies  buried  in 
the  gardens  of  the,  ib.;  Per- 
rault's grand  colonnade  in  the, 

2e 


ib. ;  bronze  gates  of  the,  by  whom 
added,  ib. ;  thoroughfare  through 
the  quadrangle  of  the,  ib.  ; 
equestrian  statue,  in  the  latter, 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  by 
whom,  and  when  removed,  62 ; 
the  quadrangle  of  the,  a  fit  place 
for  the  Obelisk,  ib. ;  best  view  of 
the,  ib. ;  the  palace  of  the,  how 
called,  ib. ;  length  of  the  river 
fa9ade  of  the,  by  Perrault,  ib. ; 
size  and  beauty  of  the  court- 
yard of  the,  ib. 

Louvre,  New,  63.  ;  unseemly 
sheds  and  dirty  lanes  on  the  site 
of  the,  ib. ;  Napoleon's  commis- 
sion to  Fontaine  to  carry  out 
Bernini's  plan  for  joining  the, 
to  the  Tuileries,  why  not  exe- 
cuted, ib.  ;  Louis  Philippe's 
intention  to  build  the,  also 
thwarted,  ib.  ;  decree  for  the 
building  of  the,  by  whom  signed, 
ib. ;  plans  of  MM.  Trelat  and 
Visconti  for  the,  ib.;  M.  Vis- 
conti's  plans  finally  adopted, 
and  first  stone  of  the,  when  laid, 
ib. ;  M.  Visconti's  death  and 
his  successor's  alterations  in  the 
plan  of  the,  ib.  ;  remarkable 
rapid  completion  of  the,  ib.  ; 
statues  round  the,  64  note;  ge- 
neral description  of  the,  64- 
72 ;  emblematical  groups  in  the, 
65;  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in 
the,  ib. ;  permanent  exhibition 
in  the,  ib. ;  imperial  stables  and 
riding-school  in  the,  66;  Salle 
des  Etats  in  the,  ib.;  barracks 
of  the  Cent  Gardes  in  the,  ib. ; 
Musee  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture in  the,  67 ;  entrance  to  the 
latter,  68;  the  French  artisans 
in  the,  67-8  ;  days  when  open, 
68;  students  in  the,  ib.;  grand 
saloon  in  the,  ib.,  72  ;  foreign 
paintings  in,  ib.,  69  ;  Musee  des 
Antiques,  in  the,  ib ;  old  chateau 
of  the,  by  whom  decorated,  69- 
70;  Salle  des  Cariatides  in  the, 
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70';  bas-relief  by  Cellini  for 
where  intended,  ib.  ;  Museum 
of  sculptures  in  the,  by  whom 
commenced,  and  under  what 
name  opened,  ib.  ;  Greek  and 
Egyptian  Museum  in  the,  by 
whom  opened,  ib. ;  Arabian 
Vase  of  Saint  Louis  and  toilet 
ornaments  of  Marie  de  Medicis, 
and  carved  steel  gates  in  the 
latter,  ib.;  Galerie  d'Apollon,  in 
the,  by  whom  inhabited,  ib. ; 
ceilings  and  paintings  in  the 
Greek  Museum,  by  whom,  ib.  71 ; 
collections  from  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  and  the  Egyptian 
collection,  how  formed,  ib. ;  other 
ceilings  in  the,  by  whom  painted, 
ib.  ;  modern  sculptors'  exhibi- 
tion in  the,  ib. ;  apartments  in 
the,  for  state  purposes,  how 
called,  ib.;  splendid  ceilings  in 
the  latter,  ib.,  72 ;  Sculptures  de 
la  Renaissance,  in  the,  ib. ;  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  by  whom,  ib. ;  Naval 
Museum  in  the,  ib. ;  South  Sea 
curiosities  by  whom  placed 
there,  ib. ;  models  of  ships,  dock- 
yards, nautical  instruments 
there,  ib. ;  marine  paintings 
there,  by  whom,  ib.  ;  busts  of 
naval  commanders  there,  ib. ; 
pictures  of  the  Spanish  school 
in  the,  by  whom  purchased,  ib. ; 
bedroom  of  Marie  de  Medicis  in 
the,  ib.;  marriage  of  Napoleon 
in  the  Grand  Salon  of  the,  ib. ; 
how  once  called,  133;  meetings 
of  the  members  of  the  Institut 
formerly  held  in  the,  133 

Louvre,  Saint  Thomas  du,  church 
of,  when  and  by  whom  built, 
64  note ;  catastrophe  in,  ib. ;  to 
whom  ceded,  ib. 

Lulli,  at  the  court  of  Versailles, 
297 

Lutetia,  the  ancient  name  of  Paris, 
113;  Julian  proclaimed  empe- 
ror in,  ib.;  laws  of  Valentinian 
dated  from,  ib. 


Luxembourg,  Due  d'Epinay  (See 
Epinay) 

Jean  de  (See  Bo- 
hemia, king  of) 

Palace  of,  descrip- 
tion of  the,  79-85  ;  where  situ- 
ated, ib. ;  by  and  for  whom  con- 
structed, ib.;  what  building 
copied  from  and  on  what  site 
built,  ib. ;  by  and  to  whom  be- 
queathed, ib. ;  original  name  of 
the,  ib. ;  by  whom  inhabited  at 
the  Revolution,  ib.;  converted 
into  a  prison,  ib. ;  the  residence 
of  the  Directory,  ib.;  how  called 
under  the  Consulate,  ib.;  Na- 
poleon and  Josephine  at  the,  ib. ; 
apartments  of  the,  restored  to 
their  former  magnificence,  ib. ; 
paintings  in  the  bedroom  of 
Marie  de  Medicis,  by  whom,  ib., 
80;  pictures  of  the  old  masters 
in  the  gallery  of  the,  by  whom 
bequeathed  and  where  removed, 
80;  its  name  under  the  first  Na- 
poleon, and  sittings  of  his  Senate 
held  there,  ib.;  its  new  name 
under  the  Bourbons,  ib. ;  Louis 
Blanc's  Socialist  meetings  held 
in  the,  ib. ;  occupied  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Commission,  ib. ;  its  pre- 
sent official  and  popular  names, 
ib.;  allegorical  figures  of  the 
Clock  Pavilion  in  the,  by  whom, 
ib.;  the  clock  by  whom,  ib. ; 
statues  of  whom  on  the  grand 
staircase,  ib. ;  statues  and  paint- 
ings in  the  salles  occupied  Iby 
the  Senate  in  the,  81-2  ;  pre- 
sent Salle  du  Senat  in  the, 
82;  the  latter  how  warmed, 
ib. ;  Galerie  des  Bustes,  in  the, 
ib. ;  paintings  in  the  Salle  du 
Trone,  in  the,  ib.,  83;  paintings 
and  bust  in  the  Cabinet  de  l'Em- 
pereur,  in  the,  83;  Library  of 
the,  not  open  to  the  public,  ib. ; 
painting  in  ditto,  by  whom,  ib. ; 
allegorical  statues,  and  busts  of 
great  men  in  ditto,  ib. ;  altar  in 
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the  Chapelle  de  Marie  de  Medicis, 
ib. ;  remarkable  paintings  in  the 
Salle  des  Gardes  de  Marie  de 
Medicis,  in  the,  ib. ;  arm-chairs 
in  the  Chambre  a  Coucher  de 
Marie  de  Medicis,  in  the,  where 
used,  and  paintings  in  the  same 
by    whom,     ib.  ;    panelling    in 
ditto,   when  taken  |  down   and 
when   replaced,    ib.;    marriage 
contracts  of  senators  signed  in 
ditto,  84;  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings   in    the  chapel     of  ditto, 
by  whom,  ib.;the  chapel  when 
visible,  85;  Gallery  of  Paintings 
in  the,  by  whom  formed,  84; 
pictures  in  the  latter  by  Kubens, 
where    removed    to,  ib.;    this 
gallery  now  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction  of  living    artists,   ib.; 
ceiling  in  the  same  by  whom 
painted,  85;  when  open,  ib.;  ro- 
tunda and  terrace,  in  the,  ib.; 
sculptures  in  the  same,  ib. ;  other 
rooms  in    the,   ib.;    numerous 
pictures  and  sculptures  in  these, 
ib.;  view  of  the  grand  staircase 
of  the,  from  the  last  of  them,  ib. ; 
apartments    when    visible,    ib. 
Gardens  of:  description  of  the, 
85-87;   by  whom  planted,   85; 
cafe's  and  restaurants  in  the,  ib. ; 
by  whose  order  ploughed.up,  ib. ; 
fountain  in  the,  by  whose  orders 
•erected,  and  by  whom,  ib.;  cul- 
tivation of  roses  in,  86;  special 
frequenters  of  the,  ib.,  87;  when 
open,  ib. 
Luxembourg,  Petit,  a  dependency 
of  the  above  Palace,  when  com- 
menced, and    by  whose  order, 
87 ;  Richelieu  resides   in  it,  and 
when,  ib.;  to  whom  presented 
by  him,  ib. ;  to  whom  descended, 
ib. ;  by  whom  occupied  under  the 
Republic,  ib.;   Bonaparte's  re- 
sidence in  the,  ib.;  by  whom 
subsequently      occupied,      ib.  ; 
chapel  in  the,  on  what  site  built, 
and  by  whom,  ib.;  prisoners  of 


state  confined  in  the  prison  of 
the,  ib. ;  when  inaugurated,  ib. 

Luxembourg,  Theatre  du,  203 

Luxor,  Obelisk  of,  47;  the  qua- 
drangle of  the  Louvre  a  fit  place 
for  its  erection,  62;  by  whom 
and  where  put  up,  117-118;  an- 
tiquity of  the,  150;  by  whom 
presented  and  why,  ib.;  hiero- 
glyphic characters  on,  151;  flaw 
in  the,  how  remedied,  ib.;  di- 
mensions of,  ib.;  granite  block 
of  the  pedestal  whence  extracted 
and  its  dimensions,  ib.;  inscrip- 
tions and  diagrams  on  the  faces 
of  the  latter,  ib. ;  models  of  the 
means  of  transport  employed 
where  exhibited,  150-51  note; 
medals  placed  under  the,  151 
note 

Luynes,  Hotel  de,  171 

Lycee,  when  instituted,  116;  cele- 
brated professors  in  the,  ib. 

Lyrique,  Theatre,  for  whom  built, 
and  on  what  site,  199;  original 
name  of  the  and  nature  of  per- 
formances, ib. 

M. 

Mabillon,  grave  of,  177 

Mc  Culloch,  Mr.,  one  of  the  five 
foreign  associates  of  the  Aca- 
demic des  Sciences  Morales  et 
Politiques,  132 

Macdonald,  bust  of,  83 

Maclaime,  the  completed  tower  of 
Saint  Sulpice  by,  190 

Madeleine,  church  of  the,  40;  a  fa- 
shionable place  of  worship,  87, 
90;  fashionable  weddings  cele- 
brated at,  90;  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  Boulevards,  91; 
when  commenced  and  by  whom 
designed,  106;  intended  by  Na- 
poleon for  the  Temple  of  Glory, 
ib. ;  new  building  of  the,  by 
whom  commenced,  ib.;  inten- 
tions of  Louis  XVIII.  concern- 
ing the,  ib. ;  the  site  of  the,  in- 
tended for  the  Opera,  ib. ;  de- 
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scription  of  the  present  build- 
ing, ib. ;  inscription  in  the  frieze 
of  the,  ib. ;  flower  market  near 
the,  107;  frescoes  in  the,  ib.; 
viewed  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  152 

Madeleine,  Cimetiere  de  la,  the 
site  of  the  family  tomb  of  Louis 
XVL,  105 

Madrid,  Chateau  de,  avenue  lead- 
ing to,  216;  on  what  site  built, 
247 

Maid  of  Orleans,  statue  and  well 
to  the  memory  of,  in  Rouen,  1 5 

Mailleraie,  Chateau  de,  on  the 
Seine,  7 

Maillot,  Porte,  161;  the  best  en- 
trance to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
245 

Maindron,  statue  by,  82 

Maine,  Due  du,  his  apartments  at 
Versailles,  286 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  house  in- 
habited by,  112;  the  Grand 
Trianon  by  whom  built  for,  305 ; 
solicits  the  creation  of  the  Mai- 
son  de  Saint  Cyr,  and  dies 
there,  311;  her  residence  at 
Rambouillet,  312;  her  retreat 
at  Fontainebleau,  339 

Maison  de  l'Empereur,  Ministere 
de  la,  46 

Lafitte,  319;   chateau  of, 

the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Mansard, 
320;  the  former  property  of 
whom,  and  to  whom  subse- 
quently given,  ib. ;  present  pro- 
prietor of,  ib. ;  Voltaire's  illness 
there,  ib. 

Maison s,  bust  of,  83 

Malesherbes,  monument  to,  by 
whom,  124 

Boulevard,  108 

Malherbes,  statues  of,  64  note,  82 

Malmaison,  the  favourite  resort  of 
whom,  316;  park  and  chateau 
of,  317;  the  present  property  of 
whom  and  projected  chapel  at, 
ib. ;  favourite  cabinet  of  Napo- 
leon at,  ib. 


Mal-s'y-frotte,  tower  of,  in  Rouen, 
by  whom  built,  17  ;  the  resi- 
dence of  whom,  18 

Manege,  the,  or  Riding- Ground, 
temporary  building  erected 
there,  by  whom  occupied,  45  ; 
the  Rue  de  de  Rivoli  built  on  the 
site  of,  ib. 

Mansard ,  original  plans  of  the  Place 
Vendome  commenced  by,  42 ; 
by  whom  completed,  ib. ;  statue 
of,  64  note ;  Lemercier's  plan  of 
the  Palais  Royal  altered  by,  78  ; 
the  hotel  now  occupied  by  the 
Bank  erected  by,  140;  Place 
des  Victoires  designed  by,  141 ; 
Pont  Royal  built  by,  142 ;  co- 
operates with  Girardini  in  the 
building  of  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
146;  second  church  of  the  In va- 
lides  built  by,  165,  167:  Hotel 
de  Chatillon,  built  by,  171 ;  the 
plans  of  the  Val  de  Grace  fur- 
nished by,  1 73 ;  loses  the  queen's 
favour,  ib. ;  the  Cascade  of  Saint 
Cloud  partly  by,  260;  green- 
houses at  Versailles  designed  by, 
300;  Maison  Lafitte  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of,  320 

Jules  Hardouin,  suc- 
ceeds Levau  in  the  construction 
of  Versailles,  280,  282 ;  plans  of 
the  Grand  Trianon  drawn  up  by, 
305 

Mansards,  the,  cathedral  church 
of  Versailles  built  by  the  last  of, 
308 

Mantes,  town  and  church  of,  33 ; 
William  the  Conqueror  falls  ill 
at,  ib. ;  taken  and  burnt,  34 

Manuel,  tomb  of,  221 

Manufactures  :  cotton  velvet,  at 
Amiens,  3 

Marais,  palace  of  the  Tournelle  in 
the,  48 ;  death  of  Henri  II.  in 
the  latter,  95  ;  Place  Roy  ale  in 
the,  on  what  site  built,  48  ;  pre- 
sent population  in  the,  94 ;  once 
the  fashionable  quarter  of  Paris, 
95,  99  ;  the  fortress  of  the  Bas- 
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tille  situated  in  the,  95 ;  princely 
mansions  in  the,  by  whom  occu- 
pied, 99 ;  cause  of  desertion 
from  the,  by  families  of  rank, 
ib. ;  Hotel  de  Saint  Aignan  in 
the,  108 
Marat,  Section  of,  their  sittings 
where  held,  188 ;  the  house  in 
which  he  was  stabbed,  189 
Marathon,  the  soldier  of,  Cortot's 

statue  of  the,  50 
Marbceuf,  Hotel,  157 
Marceau,  statue  of,  66  note 
Marcel,  Etienne,  his  insurrection 

where  got  up,  136 
Marche,  College  de  la,  183 
Marechaux,  Salle  des,  in  the  Tui- 
leries,  54 ;  splendour  of  the,  ib. ; 
portraits  of  Napoleon's  marshals 
in  the,  55 ;  used  as  a  ball-room, 
ib. 
Maria  Leczinska,  her  bedroom  at 
Versailles,  295 ;  portrait  of,  at 
Trianon,  306  ;  sculptured  ditto, 
ib. ;  college  in  Versailles  erected 
by,  308 

Louisa,  her  entry  into  Paris, 

159 ;  her  apartments  at  Saint 
Cloud,  259  ;  her  bedroom  at  Ver- 
sailles, 295;  where  received  by 
Napoleon,  331 ;  gallery  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  in  honour  of,  339 
Theresa,  portrait  of,  at  Tria- 


non, 306 

Marie,  Princess,  monogram  by,  in 
the  chapel  of  Saint  Ferdinand, 
161 

Amelie,  her  private  apart- 
ments in  the  Tuileries,  53 ;  her 
unostentatious  displayat  church, 
89; 

Antoinette,    her    passage 


through  the  Tuileries  with  Louis 
XVL,  by  whom  suggested,  49 ; 
her  apartments  in  the  Tuileries, 
53  ;  passes  before  the  Saint 
Roch,  on  her  way  to  the  scaf- 
fold, 88  ;  her  statue  in  the 
Expiatory  Chapel,  105  ;  her 
affair  of  the  diamond  necklace, 


110,  287;  cell  in  the  Concier- 
gerie  where  confined,  what  con- 
verted into,  125;  dreadful  catas- 
trophe on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage,  152;  her  residence  at 
La  Muette,  245 ;  Saint  Cloud 
the  property  of,  258 ;  her  apart- 
ments in  Saint  Cloud,  259 ;  vase 
presented  to,  by  whom,  259;  her 
wedding  at  Versailles,  289;  her 
apartments  there,  298  ;  her 
bathing-rooms  ditto,  299;  por- 
trait of,  at  the  Grand  Trianon, 
306;  the  Petit  Trianon,  by  whom 
presented  to,  and  her  improve- 
ments therein,  307  ;  inhabits 
Rambouillet  and  builds  a  pavi- 
lion there,  312;  her  remains  and 
statue  of,  at  Saint  Denis,  324 

Marigny,  Marquis  de,  the  Elysee 
purchased  from,  and  for  what 
purpose,  153 

Carre  de,  when  formed, 

155 

Marly,  pavilion  at,  for  whom  built, 
319;    famous   machine  of,  ib. ; 
view  from  the  aqueduct  of,  ib. 
the  chateau,  by  whom   erected 
and  when  destroyed,  ib. 

Marochetti,  Baron,  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
by,  62  ;  alti-relievi  by,  1 60 

Mars,  Mdlle.,  at  the  Theatre- 
Fran9ais,  198 

Marsan,  Pavilion  de,  by  whom 
erected,  49 

Marshals  of  France  (See  France) 

Marsy,  sculptures  by,  at  Ver- 
sailles, 283,  302,  303,  304 

Martignac,  Vicomte  de,  tomb  of, 
221 

Massena,  Marshal,  statues  of,  66 
note,  82,  282  ;  tomb  of,  and  in- 
scription thereon,  221 

Masson,  statue  by  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, 81 

Maternite,  Hospice  de  la,  what 
building  occupied  by,  172 

Maubuee,  Fontaine,  when  built, 
136 
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Maupertuis,  monument  to,  89 
Mazarin,   statue  of,   64  note ;  his 
armour  at  the  Musee  d'Artil- 
lerie,  170 

College,   how    endowed 

by  Cardinal  Mazarin,   132;  su- 
perseded by  the  Institut,  ib. 

Hotel,  inhabited  by  Law, 


194;  first  mercantile  meeting 
held  there,  ib. 

Mazelin,  bas-reliefs  by,  at  Ver- 
sailles, 304 

Medecine,  Societe  Eoyale  de,  when 
instituted,  116 

Ecole    de,    where    and 

by  whom  erected,  and  after 
whose  plans,  188;  Museum  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  attached 
to  the,  ib.;  model  in  wax  of  the 
dwarf  Bebe,  in  the  latter,  ib. 

Medicis,  Catherine  de,  her  barba- 
rity at  the  siege  of  Kouen,  28; 
commences  the  Tuileries,  48; 
old  chateau  of  the  Louvre  de- 
corated by,  69,  70 ;  deserts  the 
Palace  of  the  Tournelle,  and 
why,  95  ;  causes  the  latter  to  be 
demolished,  99 ;  palace  built  for, 
where,  and  how  called,  139; 
takes  refuge  at  Ramboullet,312 ; 
monument  to,  and  Henri  II.,  at 
Saint  Denis,  322 ;  room  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  inhabited  by,  339 

Cosmo  de,  his  present  to- 
wards the  statue  of  his  son-in- 
law,  127 

Marie  de,   presents  from 


the  Venetian  Republic  to,  70; 
her  bedroom  in  the  Louvre,  72 ; 
the  Luxembourg  built  for,  and 
by  whom,  79 ;  the  latter  to 
whom  bequeathed  by,  ib. ;  her 
bedroom  in  the  same  and  paint- 
ings therein  by  whom,  ib.;  alle- 
gorical pictures  of  her  life  in  the 
Luxembourg,  by  whom,  80,  84; 
Chapelle  de,  83 ;  Salle  des  Gardes 
de,  ib.;  Gallery  for  paintings 
formed  in  the  Luxembourg  by, 
84  ;  the  Champs  Elysees  created 


by,  154;  buildings  at  Vincennes 
commenced  by,  when  finished, 
and  what  use  made  of,  253 

Megrin,  frescoes  by,  193 

Mehul,  tomb  of,  222 

Melun,  M.  de  Villiers's  remarks 
on,  348;  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient French  towns  and  its 
analogy  with  Paris,  ib.;  histo- 
rical ruins  in,  ib. ;  Amyot  born 
at,  ib.;  Law  made  a  Catholic 
at,  ib.  ;  sieges  laid  to,  ib. ; 
beauty  of  its  environs,  ib. 

Menages,  Hospice  des,  172 

Mercey,  paintings  by,  in  the  Tui- 
leries, 56 

Mercier,  statue  by,  82 

Mercury,  bas  -  relief  of,  where 
found,  123;  head  of,  at  the 
Bank  of  France,  140 

Mesieres,  Le  Camus  de,  the  Halle 
au  Ble  planned  by,  139 

Mesmes,  President  de,  the  Hotel 
de  Saint  Aignan  belongs  to  the, 
108 

Messagers,  Salle  des,  paintings 
and  ceiling  in  the,  81 

Meudon,  distance  of,  from  Paris, 
310;  description  of  the  park 
and  chateau  of,  ib.;  Druidical 
remains  at,  ib. ;  wood  of.  311 

Meurice,  Hotel,  46 

Mezeray,  statue  of,  64  note 

Michael  Angelo,  sculpture  by,  72 

Michelet,  archives  of  France  ar- 
ranged by,  109;  his  illustrations 
of  Notre-Dame,  121 

Mignard,  paintings  by,  55,  259, 
306;  monument  to,  89;  the 
dome  of  the  Val  de  Grace 
painted  by,  172,  174 

Militare,  Ecole,  115;  by  whom 
built  and  for  what  purpose  in- 
tended, 162;  present  use  of,  ib.; 
observatory  in  the,  for  and 
by  whom  built,  ib. ;  the  school 
by  whom  suppressed,  and  pro- 
posed conversion  of  the  build- 
ing into  an  hospital,  ib.;  ulti- 
mate destination  of  the,  ib. 
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Mille  Colonnes,  Cafe  des,  75 

Ministries  :  of  State,  45,  58,  65, 
378-80 

Mirabeau,  statue  of,  149;  his  re- 
mains where  consigned,  182 ;  his 
reply  to  the  message  of  Louis 
XVI.,  293 

Mole,  Mathieu,  statues  of,  64  note, 
82 

Molet,  the  Elyse'e  Bourbon  con- 
structed after  the  plans  of,  for 
whom,  153 

Moliere,  statues  of,  64  note,  133; 
monument  to,  213;  allegorical 
statues  and  inscription  thereon 
213;  house  where  born,  139  ; 
house  where  he  died,  and  in- 
scription thereon,  and  monu- 
ment to,  in  Pere  la  Chaise,  221 ; 
his  predilection  for  Auteuil,  247 ; 
waited  on  by  Louis  XIV.,  294 

Monaldeschi,  his  assassination  at 
Fontainebleau,  336 

Moncey,  portrait  of,  55 

Monceaux,  incorporated  with  Pa- 
ris, 115 

Monetary  system  of  France,  369 

Monge,  medallion  of,  192 

Monnaies,  Hotel  des,  on  what 
site  built,  131  ;  by  whom 
planned,  and  the  first  stone  laid 
by  whom,  ib. ;  collection  of 
coins  and  medals  in  the,  131-2 

Mont  de  Piete,  110;  when  insti- 
tuted, 115 

Parnasse,  when  opened,  225  ; 

the  burial-ground  of  political 
offenders  and  public  hospitals, 
ib. 

Kibaudet,    Avenue    du,   in 

Rouen,  13,  17 

Saint  Bernard,  in  the  Bois  de 


Boulogne,  view  from  the,  246 
Montagnes    Busses,   a  dangerous 

amusement,  by  whom  described, 

157 
Montaigne,  statues  of,  64  note,  133 
Montaigu  College,  183 
family  of,  sepulchre  of 

the,  225 


Montalivet,  intimates  to  Napoleon 
the  news  of  his  downfal,  128 

Montbazon,  Due  de,  ordered  to 
complete  the  destruction  of 
Chateau  Gaillard,  32 

Monteith,  Sir  Patrick,  monument 
to,  180 

Montereau,  Pierre  de,  the  Abbey 
of  Saint  Martin  des  Champs 
built  by,  103;  the  Sainte  Cha- 
pelle,  ditto,  126 

the  town  of,  where 

situated,  349 ;  Jean  Sans  Peur 
murdered  there,  and  his  sword 
where  preserved,  ib. ;  Napoleon's 
last  victory  gained  at,  ib. 

Montespan,  Madame  de,  her  apart- 
ments at  Versailles,  299 

Montesquieu,  statues  of,  64  note, 
83,  133 

Montfaucon,  grave  of,  177 

Montgomery,  Comte  de,  fatally 
wounds  Henri  II.,  and  conse- 
quences of  the  accident,  95,99 

Montmartre,  its  name  whence  de- 
rived, 113;  Saint  Denis,  slain 
there,  ib.;  a  natural  military 
position,  243 ;  frequented  by  the 
Parisians,  and  why,  250;  church 
of,  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  by 
whom  founded,  when  and  by 
whom  consecrated,  ib.;  quarries 
of,  a  field  for  geologists,  ib. 

Cemetery  of,  cause  of 

the  picturesque  appearance  of 
the,  224 ;  how  originally  called, 
ib.;  monuments  and  touching 
epitaphs  in  the,  ib. ;  fosses  com- 
munes in  the,  ib.;  Jewish  Ceme- 
tery in  the,  ib. ;  English  tombs 
in  the,  ib. 

Montmorency,  his  helmet  at  the 
Musee  d'Artillerie,  170 

Duches3    of,   con- 
spicuous monument  to,  in  the 
Cemetery  of  Montmartre,  224 
Laval,  vault  of  the 


family  of,  225 

town  of,  326;   the 


Hermitage  at,  by  whom  inha- 
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bited,  ib.;  church  and  forest  of, 
ib. 

Montpensier,  Duchesse  de,  her 
apartments  in  the  Luxembourg, 
79 

■ Duke  and  Duchess 

of,  their  apartments  in  the  Tui- 
leries,  53 

Mont  Valerien,  its  name  whence 
derived,  257;  a  favourite  place 
of  worship,  ib.;  pilgrimages  to, 
now  suspended,  ib. ;  strong  fort 
on  the,  ib.  ;  Mme.  de  Genlis 
buried  on  the  slope  of  the,  ib. 

Moore,  the  Montagnes  Russes  de- 
scribed by,  157 

Morardus,  Abbot,  rebuilds  the 
church  of  Saint  Germain  des 
Pres,  177 

Moray,  David,  Bishop  of,  founds 
the  Scotch  College,  179 

Moret,  villa  of  Francis  I.  removed 
by,  159 

Morgue,  La,  bodies  of  persons 
found  dead  deposited  in,  1 23 

Mortier,  Marshal,  portrait  o^  55 ; 
statues  of,  82,  282 ;  buried  with 
the  victims  of  Fieschi's  infernal 
machine  at  the  Invalides,  i69 

Mottez,  painting  by,  332 

Mozart,  his  Requiem  at  Saint 
Roch,  90 

Muet,  Le,  house  built  by,  in  the 
Marais,  108  ;  deteriorates  the 
original  design  of  the  Val  de 
Grace  by  Mansard,  173 

Muette,  Chateau  de  la,  who  resided 
there,  245 

Muller,  his  portrait  of  Napoleon 
III.,  54 

Murat,  portrait  of,  55  ;  Ely  see 
Napoleon  purchased  by,  153; 
duplicate  portrait  of,  as  sub- 
lieutenant and  as  King  of  Na- 
ples, 296 

Museums  of  Versailles,  40, 68,  285; 
of  Paintings,  67,  69,  72;  of 
Natural  History,  67;  of  An- 
tiques, 69;  Napoleon,  70;  Greek 
and  Egyptian,  70-1, 117;  Naval, 


72,  118;  Spanish,  118;  of  Na- 
tional monuments,  134;  of  Ar- 
tillery, 169 ;  of  Comparative 
Anatomy,  188;  Dupuytren,  189; 
of  Sevres  Porcelain  000 ;  of 
Compiegne,  332 
Musique,  Conservatoire  de,  by 
whom  created,  132 

N. 

Nanterre,  Sainte  Genevieve  born 
at,  316;  yearly  pilgrimage  to, 
and  the  crowning  of  the  Rosiere 
at,  ib. ;  its  celebrated  cakes,  ib. 

Napoleon,  Caserne,  112 

Musee,  by  whom  com- 
menced and  by  whom  arranged, 
70 

L,  bas-relief  of  his  inter- 


view with  the  King  of  Wurtem- 
berg  on  the  Colonne  Vendome, 
43 ;  his  two  statues  on  the  same 
column,  44;  his  study  in  the 
Tuileries,  56;  triumphal  arch 
erected  by,  in  front  of  ditto,  57  ; 
northern  wing  of  the  Louvre 
commenced  by,  58;  southern 
gallery  of  ditto  completed  by, 
59  ;  bronze  gates  added  to  ditto 
by,  61 ;  his  resolve  to  carry  out 
Bernini's  plan  for  uniting  the 
Louvre  with  the  Tuileries  why 
prevented,  63 ;  proposed  eques- 
trian statue  of,  64;  his  mar- 
riage in  the  Louvre,  72;  purifies 
the  Palais-Royal,  74;  his  eti- 
quette at  the  Luxembourg,  79 ; 
his  Senate  when  dissolved,  80 ; 
statues  of  some  of  his  generals 
and  senators,  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, 81;  resides  in  the  Petit 
Luxembourg,  87;  his  firmness  on 
the  18th  Brumaire,  88,  258;  ex- 
tends the  line  of  the  Boulevards, 
93 ;  his  intentions  concerning 
the  Madeleine,  106 ;  autograph 
letters  of,  110,  ornaments  re- 
stored by  him  to  Notre-Dame, 
121  ;  his  coronation  robes  de- 
stroyed, and  when,  ib. ;  new  en- 
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trance  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  ordered 
by,  122;  receives  the  intimation 
of  his  downfal,  128;  additions 
to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  under, 
129;  hotel  of  the  Bank  repaired 
under,  140  ;  commences  the 
Palais  d'Orsay,  143;  the  Elysee 
Napoleon  bought  by,  and  his  re- 
sidence there,  153  ;  his  cam- 
paigns planned  and  his  last  ab- 
dication signed  in  that  palace, 
154 ;  enters  Paris  with  Maria 
Louisa,  159;  his  victories  and 
generals'  names  where  inscribed, 
160;  Champ  de  Mai  held  by, 
162  ;  remains  of,  by  whose 
agency  removed  from  Saint  He- 
lena, by  whom  brought  to 
France,  and  where  now  de- 
posited, 168;  his  tomb  described, 
168-9  ;  quotation  from  his  will, 
169 ;  relics  of,  in  the  Chapelle 
Ardente  of  the  tomb,  ib. ;  final 
destination  of  his  remains,  167  ; 
repairs  the  Sorbonne,  189;  the 
Bourse  commenced  by,  192 ; 
bust  of  at  Vincennes,  254 ;  his 
predilection  for,  258 ;  Lantern  e 
de  Diogene,  at  Saint  Cloud,  built 
by,  261 ;  Versailles  preserved 
from  destruction  by,  281  ;  paint- 
ings by  Paul  Veronese,  brought 
from  Venice  by,  293,  295;  du- 
plicate portrait  of,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  as  emperor,  296 ; 
portraits  of  the  family  of,  298  ; 
military  history  of,  illustrated, 
ib. ;  various  statues  and  busts 
of,  ib. ;  ditto  of  his  celebrated 
generals,  ib. ;  bronze  statue  of, 
in  the  Park  of  Versailles,  300 ; 
malachite  table  at  the  Grand 
Trianon  by  whom  presented  to, 
306  ;  his  predilection  for  the 
latter  place,  ib. ;  Meudon  re- 
paired and  inhabited  by,  310  ; 
Maison  de  Saint  Cyr  made  a 
military  school  of  by,  311 ;  his 
residence  at  Rambouillet,  313  ; 
Rueil  and  Malmaison  connected 


with  the  family  of,  316;  the 
abbey  of  Saint  Denis  repaired 
by,  321 ;  Galerie  des  Batailles, 
at  Compiegne,  built  by,  331  ; 
Maria  Louisa  received  at  Com- 
piegne by,  ib. ;  pavilion  erected 
by,  at  Fontainebleau,  335 ;  his 
farewell  to  the  Old  Guard,  337- 
8  ;  table  on  which  he  signed  his 
abdication,  339 ;  his  last  victory 
where  gained,  349 

Napoleon  III.,  habits  and  manners 
of  Paris  under,  40  ;  his  portrait 
by  Muller,  54;  Louvre  com- 
pleted by,  119  ;  the  Palais 
Royal  annexed  to  the  imperial 
domains  by,  78  ;  episodes  of  the 
life  of,  by  whom  painted,  82-3 ; 
bust  of,  by  whom,  83 ;  porcelain 
ditto,  by  whom,  ib. ;  his  embel- 
lishment of  Paris,  118-19 ; 
Notre-Dame,  Palais  de  Justice, 
and  Prefecture  of  Police  re- 
stored by,  119;  Bois  de  Boulogne 
replanted  by,  ib. ;  Palais  de  l'ln- 
dustrie  raised  by,  ib. ;  bridges 
restored  by,  ib. ;  Boulevards 
of  Strasbourg  and  Sebastopol 
created  by,  ib.  ;  numerous 
thoroughfares  improved  by,  ib. ; 
confined  in  the  Conciergerie, 
125 ;  Pianori's  attempt  on  his 
life,  157-8  note;  Eagles  distri- 
buted by,  162 ;  the  Park  of  Saint 
Cloud  stocked  with  English 
deer  by,  260 ;  the  chateau  at 
Villeneuve  l'Etang  the  property 
of,  266 

Place,    58 ;    statues  in, 

64  note 

Natoire,  paintings  by,  at  Com- 
piegne, 331 

Naval  Museum  in  the  Louvre, 
61 

Navarre,  Blanche  de,  hotels  in- 
habited by,  112 

College    de,    by    whom 

founded,  191  ;  the  building  by 
what  occupied,  ib. 

Nemours,  Duke  and  Duchess  of, 
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their  apartments  in  the  Tuile- 
ries,  53 

Nesle,  Hotel  de,  by  whom  erected 
and  towhom  presented  139;  sub- 
sequent property  of  whom,  and 
by  what  name  called,  converted 
into  a  convent,  and  afterwards 
by  whom  inhabited  and  under 
what  name  known,  ib. ;  changes 
hands  and  name  once  more,  ib. ; 
when  destroyed  and  by  what 
building  replaced,  ib. ;  remnant 
of  the  hotel,  139-140 

Neuf,  Pont,  view  of  the  Louvre 
from,  62;  when  finished,  114 

Neufchatel,  near  Rouen,  25 

Neuilly,  248;  splendid  bridge  of, 
249 

Chateau    de,  the   private 

residence  of  Louis  Philippe,  248 ; 
dressing-room  of  the  queen  in 
the,  with  what  trophies  hung, 
ib.  ;  devastated  in  1848,  ib. ; 
memorable  spot  in  the  park  of 
the,  ib. ;  now  the  property  of 
the  state,  249 

Neustria,  bestowed  by  Charles  the 
Simple  with  his  daughter  Giselle 
on  Rollo,  12 ;  boundary  of  the 
territory  ceded,  33;  the  trans- 
action where  effected,  ib. 

Newhaven,  distance  of,  from  Di- 
eppe, 34 

Ney,  portrait  of,  55  ;  statues  of,  66 
note  186;  the  latter  where  erect- 
ed and  when  inaugurated,  ib. 

Nimio,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
bourg  of,  build  Auteuil,  247 

Noailles,  Cardinal  de,  rebuilds  the 
archiepiscopal  palace  near  Notre 
Dame,  121 

. —  family  of,  sepulchre  of 

the  225 

Nodier,  Charles,  librarian  of  the 
Arsenal,  102 

Nogent-sur-Seine,  view  of  f  the 
Seine  at,  351 ;  a  busy  town,  ib. ; 
handsome  church  in,  352 ;  a 
bridge  in,  when  and  why  blown 
up,  ib. 


Normans,  mariners  and  pirates,  11; 
their  origin  doubtful,  ib.;  opinion 
of  Eginhard  and  other  historians 
on  the  latter,  ib. ;  William  de 
Jumieges's  explanation  of  the 
same,  ib. ;  their  name  of  Bigoths 
whence  derived,  ib. ;  lay  siege 
to  Melun,  348 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  his  re- 
sidence while  in  Paris  as  ambas- 
sador extraordinary,  170 

Notaries,  Chamber  of,  where  situ- 
ated, 137 

Notre,  Le  (See  Le  Notre) 

Notre-Dame,  cathedral  of,  by 
whom  commenced,  114,  135; 
general  notice  of,  120-2  ;  when 
and  by  whom  built,  120;  dimen- 
sions and  style  of  architecture 
of  the,  120-121 ;  the  high  altar 
when  consecrated,  120 ;  des- 
troyed, and  when  restored,  121; 
the  archiepiscopal  palace  adjoin- 
ing the,  plundered  by  the  po- 
pulace, ib.,  135;  rich  monuments 
and  altars  in  the,  ib. ;  described 
by  Victor  Hugo,  ib. ;  new  sa- 
cristy built  in,  ib. ;  portrait  of 
M.  de  Quelen,  and  painting  of 
the  death  of  the  Archbishop 
Affre,  in  the  Salle  du  Conseil  of 
the,  121-2 

church  of,  at  Ver- 
sailles, by  whom  built,  307  ;  fine 
monument  and  curious  paint- 
ing in  the,  ib. 

Parvis  de,  120,  123 

Pont,  the  oldest  bridge 


in  Paris,  122 

de- Grace,  hill  of,  at 


Honfleur,  6 
Nourrit,    elegant    monument    of, 

224 
Nouveautes  (See  Gymnase) 

O. 

Obelisk    (See  Luxor) 
Observatory,  when  and  by  whom 

built,  185;  when  finished,  115; 

subsequent  additions  to  the  by 
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whom,    ib.;    the    longitude   of 
Paris  measured  from  the,  ib. 

Odeon,  Theatre  del',  when  opened, 
116;  Italian  Opera  temporarily 
removed  to  the,  190 ;  twice  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  190,  198;  pre- 
cautions against  fire,  199;  na- 
ture of  the  performances,  ib. ; 
subsidised  by  Government,  ib. 

Oise,  confluence  of  the,  with  the 
Seine,  34 

Omnibuses,  excellent  accommoda- 
tion afforded  by  the,  in  Paris, 
373 

Opera,  French,  where  formerly 
situated,  46  note,  195  ;  Napoleon 
I.  escapes  being  assassinated  on 
his  way  to  the,  46  note ;  the 
present  house  built  for  tempo- 
rary use,  and  where,  92,  195  ; 
when  opened,  117;  Orsini's  at- 
tempt to  murder  the  emperor 
facing  the,  195  note  ;  days  of  ad- 
admission,  195  ;  subventioned 
by  Government,  ib. 

Comique,  former  and  pre- 
sent houses  occupied  by,  194, 
196;  how  ventilated,  197;  cha- 
racter of  the  music,  ib. ;  sub- 
ventioned by  Government,  ib. 
Italian,    house    formerly 


occupied  by,  196;  where  tem- 
porarily removed,  190  ;  the  pre- 
sent one  where  situated,  92, 
196;  architects  of  the,  ib. ;  days 
of  admission,  ib. ;  subventioned 
by  Government,  ib. 

O  rangers,  Allee  des,  the  summer 
fashionable  promenade,  50 

Oratoire,  church  of  the,  the  Pro- 
testants exchange  Saint  Thomas 
du  Louvre  for  the,  64  note ;  de- 
scription of  the,  79 ;  where 
situated,  ib. ;  for  whom  built, 
and  by  whom,  ib. ;  use  made  of, 
at  the  Revolution,  ib. ;  ceded  to 
the  Protestants,  and  when,  ib. ; 
service  in  the,  when  performed, 
ib.  375 

Pretres  de  1',  community 


of  the,  79;  their  church  when 
and  by  whom  built,  79  ;  when 
suppressed,  ib. 

"  OrdericusVitatis,"  translation  of, 
20  note-,  Rollo  and  Longue- 
Epee's  epitaphs  from,  20-22 

Oriflamme,  the,  formerly  where 
deposited,  321 

Orleans,  late  Duke  of,  statue 
in  the,  in  the  Louvre,  by 
whom  sculptured,  ib. ;  when 
removed,  ib. ;  ditto,  in  the  Lux- 
embourg, 81 ;  chapel  dedicated 
to,  161;  ditto,  at  Versailles,  by 
whom,  288  ;  the  chateau  of 
Meudon  furnished  for,  310 

Duchess  of,  her  apart- 
ments in  the  Tuilenes,  53  ;  her 
appearance  at  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  February,  1848, 
147,  148  note ;  the  Petit  Trianon 
inhabited  by,  307 

Maid    of    (See    Joan  of 


Arc) 

Marie   d',    monogram   by, 

and  where,  161 ;  statue  of  Joan 
of  Arc  by,  288 ;  where  and  to 
whom  married,  306 

Orsay,  Palais  d',  by  whom  com- 
menced and  for  what  intended, 
143  ;  use  made  of  the,  by  Charles 
X. ,  ib. ;  when  completed  and  by 
whom,  ib. ;  description  of  the, 
ib. 

Orsini,  his  attempt  to  kill  the  em- 
peror where  made,  195  note 

Ottoman  Embassy,  where  formerly 
situated,  152 

Ourcq,  Canal  de  1',  waters  of  the, 
distributed  over  Paris,  117 

Ouvrie,  paintings  by,  in  the  Tuile- 
ries,  56 

Ozembray,  Pajot,  his  collection  in 
the  Arts  et  Metiers,  102 

P. 

Pairs,  Chambre  des  (See  Luxem- 
bourg) 

Paintings  commemorative  of  the 
history  of  the  Palais  Royal,  74 
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Paintings,  Gallery  for,  by  whose 
order  formed,  and  where,  84 

Paix,  Rue  de  la,  well  situated  for 
English  travellers,  40;  elegant 
shops  in,  ib.,  41 ;  when  con- 
structed and  on  what  ground,  41 

Salle  de  la,  in  the  Tuileries, 

its  former  name,  54 ;  its  appear- 
ance in  June,  1848,  contrasted 
with  its  present  one,  ib. ;  used 
as  a  ball-room,  ib. ;  Muller's 
portrait  of  the  emperor  in  the, 
ib. ;  colossal  chandeliers  in,  to 
and  by  whom  presented,  ib. 

Pajou,  paintings  by,  125 ;  side 
added  by,  to  the  Fontaine  des 
Innocents,  138 

Palais  Royal,  description  of,  73-8; 
garden  of  the,  by  whom  fre- 
quented, 73 ;  original  name  of 
the,  ib. ;  by  and  to  whom  be- 
queathed, ib.  ;  shops  round  the, 
ib.,  116  ;  the  latter  by  whom 
suggested,and  their  demoralising 
effect,  73;  gardens  of  the,  by 
whom  designed,  ib.;  chesnut- 
trees  in  the,  by  whom  planted 
and  at  what  cost,  ib. ;  frequented 
by  politicians  and  emigrant 
Poles,  ib. ;  Camille  Desmoulins's 
harangue  under  the  Arbre  de 
Cracovie  in  the,  ib.;  leaves  of 
the  latter  a  revolutionary  em- 
blem, 74;  state  of  the,  by  whom 
amended,  ib. ;  gambling-houses 
suppressed  in,  ib.,  78  ;  com- 
memorative paintings  and  gal- 
lery of  gems  and  pictures  in  the, 
by  whom  deposited  and  when 
removed, ib.;  military  tribunal 
established  in  the,  ib. ;  the  gar- 
den replanted,  ib. ;  jet  d'eau  in 
the  garden  of  the,  75,  77 ;  the 
the  resort  of  nurses,  &c,  ib.; 
chairs  and  refreshments  in  the, 
75;  theatres  in  the,  ib.,  76; 
foreigners  in  the,  75;  restau- 
rants in  the,  ib.,  76,  77;  present 
frequenters  of  the,  75 ;  jewellers' 
shops,   gastronomic   ditto,   and 


others,  in  the,  ib.,  76;  gargotes 
in  the,  ib.;  Sunday  evenings  in 
the,  77  ;  people  of  all  nations  in 
the,  78 ;  the  domain  of  the,  by 
and  to  whom  presented,  ib.;  the 
private  property  of  whom,  ib. ; 
annexed  to  the  imperial  domains, 
ib. ;  original  plans  of  the,  for  and 
by  whom  designed  and  altered, 
ib. ;  grand  staircase,  by  whom 
executed,  ib. ;  pictures  by  living 
artists  in  the,  ib. 
Palais  Royal,  Place  da,  46 

Theatre  du,  76,  200 ; 

where  built,  and  when  opened, 
200 

de  Justice  in  Rouen,  15  ; 


in  Paris  114  ;  foundation  of  the, 
by  whom  laid,  ib.;  when  com- 
pleted, 116 
Palazzo   Pitti,  the  Luxembourg 

built  after  the  plan  of,  79 
Palestrina,  mass  by,  at  Saint  Roch, 

90 
Palissy,  B.  de,  statue  of,  64  note 
Pamela,  tomb  of,  at  Montmartre, 
and  absurd  inscription  thereon, 
224 
Panthemont,  Convent  of,  171 
Pantheon  (See  Sainte  Genevieve, 
church  of) 

Theatre  du,  189 

Papety,   painting    by,    at    Com- 

piegne,  331 
Paris,  ten  or  twelve  hours  from 
London,  1,  5 ;  formerly  how 
long,  5 ;  route  by  Calais  to,  1 ; 
ditto  by  Havre,  5 ;  ditto  by 
Dieppe,  34;  its  characteristics, 
37-41 ;  contrasted  with  London, 
39 ;  with  Vienna  and  Petersburg, 
40;  its  habits  and  manners 
under  Louis  Napoleon,  ib. ;  the 
city  of  superfluities  and  luxury, 
41 ;  creative  faculty  of  its  arti- 
sans, ib. ;  the  abode  of  the  god- 
dess Fashion,  ib. ;  antiquities  in, 
fast  disappearing,  48;  silver 
statue  voted  to  Napoleon  I.  by 
the  City  of,  54;  projected  co- 
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lossal  statue  of  the  City  of,  96  ; 
history  of,  113-22  ;  majestic  ap- 
proach to  from  Neuilly,  152; 
Old  and  New,  contrasted,  215— 
16  ;  municipal  divisions  of,  380 
Comte  de,  his  apartments  in 


the  Tuileries,  53 

Parisian  society,  a  picture  of,  226- 
39 

Parisii,  the  founders  of  Paris,  113; 
between  the,  and  the  Romans, 
163 

Parmentier,  tomb  of,  221 

Parny,  tomb  of,  222 

Pascal,  his  barometrical  experi- 
ments where  carried  on,  104 ; 
statues  of,  ib.,  133 

Passports,  regulations,  366-7 

Pavilion  de  Flore,  by  whom 
erected,  49  ;  occupied  by  Pius 
VII. ,  52;  where  situated,  53 

Lesdiguieres,  58  note,  62; 

de  Rohan,  ib.,  66 

de  l'Horloge,  prediction 


on  the  completion  of  the,  49  ; 
military  band  performs  before 
the,  51 

de   Marsan,   where  si- 


tuated, 53 ;  by  whom  occupied, 
ib. 

Pascal,  B.,  statue  of,  64  note 

Pasquier,  Etienne,  statue  of,  83 

Passion  of  Our  Lord,  brotherhood 
of  the,  in  Rouen,  and  their  Good 
Friday  procession,  26 

Passy,  why  much  frequented,  247  ; 
ferruginous  spring  at,  ib. ;  lite- 
rary and  musical  associations 
attached  to,  248 

Pays  de  Chaux  (See  Chaux) 

Pays  Latin,  86,  183 

Peace,  silver  statue  of,  by  Chaudet, 
to  and  by  whom  voted,  54 

Pepin,  the  original  church  of  Saint 
Denis  built  by,  when  and  by 
whom  demolished,  and  the  pre- 
sent building  by  whom  recon- 
structed, 321-2 

Penthemont,  convent  of,  171  ; 
Protestant  church  of,  376 


Penthievre,  Due  de,  his  residence 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
140;  his  apartments  at  Ver- 
sailles, 297 

Hotel,  the  property  of 

whom,  and  by  whom  inhabited, 
171 

Pere  la  Chaise,  cemetery  of,  All 
Souls'  Day  in  the,  91;  its  name 
whence  derived,  217;  the  ground 
by  whom  purchased  and  by 
whom  adapted  to  its  present  des- 
tination, ib. ;  when  consecrated 
and  the  first  grave  when  made, 
218 ;  batteries  established  in  the, 
against  the  Allies,  ib.  ;  the 
grounds  damaged  by  the  latter, 
ib. ;  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  gorgeous  display  of 
the  French  in  burial  grounds, 
ib. ;  general  description  of,  and 
tombs  of  illustrious  personages 
in  the,  219-23;  graves  of  the 
English  in  the,  223 ;  Jewish 
Cemetery  in  the,  where  situated, 
ib. ;  splendid  view  from  the 
chapel  of  the,  ib.  (See  Chaise, 
la,  Pere.) 

Pergolese,  mass  by,  at  Saint  Roch, 
90 

Pericles,  statues  of,  50,  81 

Perier,  Casimir,  monument  to,  in 
Pere  la  Chaise,  220 

Perot,  General,  at  the  Bastille 
barricade,  97  note 

Perronet,  the  bridge  of  Neuilly 
built  by,  249 

Perth,  James,  Duke  of,  monument 
to  James  II.  erected  by,  and 
where,  179-80 

Duchess  of,  her  heart  where 

deposited,  180 

Dukes  of,  monuments  to 


two,  180 
Petit  Chateau  (See  Barbican) 
Perrault,  physician,  architect,  and 
author,  60;  competes  success- 
fully for  the  completion  of  the 
Louvre,  ib. ;  superseded  by  Ber- 
nini, ib. ;  the  latter  subsequently 
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dismissed,  Perrault's  designs 
finally  adopted,  and  by  whom 
carried  out,  ib.;  grand  colon- 
nade by,  61  ;  river  facade  by, 
62 ;  statue  of,  64  note ;  observa- 
tory built  by,  185 

Perseus,  statue  of,  81 

Petitot,  the  figure  of  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIV.  by,  the 
horse  by  whom,  282 

Petits  Peres,  Les,  church  of,  made 
a  commercial  exchange  of,  194 

Peupliers,  He  des,  monument  to 
J.-J.  Rousseau  in  the,  329 

Peyronnet,  M.  de,  in  the  Donjon 
de  Vincennes,  252 

Philibert  Delorme,  one  of  the  ar- 
chitects of  the  Tuileries,  48 

Philip  Augustus,  tower  built  in 
Rouen  by,  26;  Joan  of  Arc  im- 
prisoned there,  ib. ;  Vieux  Cha- 
teau of,  30 ;  Dagobert's  chateau, 
what  turned  into  by,  59;  man- 
sion belonging  to,  in  Paris,  111; 
statue  of,  119;  among  the  early 
benefactors  of  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
122  ;  Vincennes  enlarged  by, 
150 

the  Bold,  church  at  Poissy 

erected  by,  320 

Philippe  I.,  chateau  he  died  in,  348 

le    Bel,    the  Palais    de 

Justice  rebuilt  by,  123 

Pianori,  his  attempt  on  the  em- 
peror's life,  157-8  note 

Piccini,  his  death,  where  took 
place,  248 

Pichegru,  where  incarcerated,  104 ; 
his  tomb,  225 

Picot,  his  allegorical  picture  of 
Cybele,  71 

Picquigny,  station  of,  3;  treaty 
of,  between  Edward  IV.  and 
Louis  XL,  4;  castle  of,  ib. ; 
Arthur  Young's  anecdote  con- 
nected with,  ib. 

Pigalle,  statue  of  Voltaire,  by,  133; 
statue  of  the  Virgin  and  rock- 
work  by,  190 

Pilon,  chefs-d'oeuvre  by,  72 ;  monu- 


ments in  the  abby  of  Saint 
Denis  executed  by,  323 

Pils,  paintings  by,  82-3 

Pinaigrier,  stained  glass  by,  332 

Pitie,  la,  Hospital  of,  when  founded, 
131 

Pius  VII.  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
110 

Place,  de  la,  Marquis,  bust  of  the, 
83 

Ecole,  de  1',  unsightly  foun- 
tain in  the,  137 

Plantes,  Jardin  des,  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  the,  67 ; 
founded  by  and  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  whom,  129;  escapes  de- 
struction and  how,  ib. ;  addi- 
tions to  the  collections  by  whom 
made,  ib. ;  under  the  control  of 
whom,  and  different  departments 
in  the,  ib. ;  menagerie  when  re- 
moved from  Versailles  to  the, 
130;  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  the, 
by  whom  presented,  ib. ;  view 
of  Paris  from  a  hill  in  the,  ib. ; 
palm-trees  in  the,  by  whom  sent, 
ib. ;  different  collections  in  the, 
by  whom  arranged,  ib.  ;  fine 
library  in,  ib. 

Pluche,  Abbe,  his  birthplace,  365 

Poiriet,  bas-relief  and  painting  by, 
in  the  chapel  of  Versailles,  290 

Poissy,  Edward  III.  retires  by  the 
ancient  bridge  of,  34,  320  note ; 
present  bridge,  by  whom  built, 
ib.,  320 ;  confluence  of  the  Oise 
near,  ib. ;  Saint  Louis  born  at, 
and  his  residence  in  the  chateau 
of,  320;  cattle  market  of,  ib.; 
church  at,  by  whom  built,  and 
font  of  Saint  Louis  therein,  ib. ; 
prison  of,  ib. 

Poitiers,  Diane  de,  mausoleum 
erected  by  her  to  the  memory 
of  her  husband,  and  the  lying 
inscription  on  it,  22 ;  her  cipher 
and  the  device  of  Francis  I.  in 
the  Louvre,  60;  the  chateau 
d'Anet,  built  for,  by  whom,  134; 
her  tomb  at  Neuilly,  249  ;  em- 
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blem  and  naked  portrait  of,  at 
Vincennes,  253 ;  apartments  in 
Rambouillet  inhabited  by,  312 

Poles,  emigrant,  their  tree  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  73 

Police  Correctionnelle,  124 

Polignac,  a  prisoner  at  Vincennes, 
252 

Polytechnique,  Ecole,  by  whom 
created,  132,  191  ;  buildings 
occupied  by  the,  by  whom 
founded,  ib. ;  successful  exer- 
tions of  some  of  the  pupils  of  the, 
in  preserving  the  Chateau  of 
Neuilly,  248 

Pommeraye,  Don,  historian  of  the 
abbey  of  Saint- Ouen,  24  ;  his 
improbable  story  of  De  Berne- 
val,  architect  of  the  abbey,  ib. 

Pompadour,  Madame  de,  the 
Ely  see  purchased  for,  br  whom, 
1 53 ;  a  portion  of  the  Champs 
Ely  sees  annexed  to  that  place  by, 
155;  Sain te  Genevieve  built  at 
her  instigation,  180 ;  the  Sevres 
porcelain  works  purchased  at 
her  instigation,  by  whom,  264; 
her  apartments  at  Versailles, 
299 

Pompes  Funebres,  monopoly  of 
the,  for  funerals,  225, 380 ;  divi- 
sional offices  of  the,  at  the 
different  Mairies,  381 

Poncio,  Paolo,  the  old  Louvre  de- 
corated by,  70;  chefs-d'oeuvre 
by,  72  ;  monument  in  the  abbey 
of  Saint  Denis  by,  322 

Pont  de  l'Arche,  ancient  bridge  at, 
31;  the  Eure  and  the  Andelle 
run  into  the  Seine  at,  ib. 

Pont  de  Saint-Maur,  its  name 
whence  derived,  256 

Pont-Neuf,  62,  114;  when  com- 
menced, suspended,  and  com- 
pleted, 127;  original  statue  of 
Henri  IV.  on  the,  totally  recon- 
structed, 128 

Pont-sur-Seine,  neat  suspension- 
bridge  at,  352  ;  blunders  of  M. 
Richard  concerning,  ib. 

2 


Pontalba,  Marquise  de,  hotel  of, 
157 

Pontoise,  34 

Pope,  his  satire  on  the  Chandos 
Gardens  applicable  to  the  Tui- 
leries,  48 

Portail  des  Libraires,  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Rouen,  20  ;  why  so 
called,  ib. ;  odd  sculptures  on, 
ib. 

Portalis,  statue  of,  82 

Porte  Saint  Antoine,  theatre  of 
the  (See  Beaumarchais,  Theatre) 

Saint    Denis,    when   and 

why  erected,  and  at  whose  cost, 
92 ;  bas-reliefs  on,  by  whom,  92, 
93;  completely  repaired  under 
Napoleon,  by  whom,  93 ;  popu- 
lar tumults  at,  ib. 

Saint  Martin,   92  ;  descrip- 


tion of,  93;  by  whom  built,  ib.; 
allegorical  figure  of  Louis  XIV. 
on,  ib. ;  when  repaired,  ib. 

Theatre  de  la, 


why   built  and  in  what  time, 
200 

Port-Royal,  abbey  of,  into  what 
converted,  172;  the  nuns  of  the, 
take  possession  of  the  Hotel  de 
Cluny,  188 

Post-office,  site  of  the  new,  138  - 
46  ;  from  whom  purchased,  and 
former  residence  of  whom,  ib.; 
regulations  of  the,  370 

Poussin,  Nicholas,  statue  of,  64 
note  ;  paintings,  by,  83 

Pradier,  statues  by,  in  the  Tuile- 
ries,  50 ;  allegorical  figures  by, 
in  the  Luxembourg,  80  ;  allego- 
rical statues  by,  in  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  147  ;  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  at  Versailles,  288 ;  the 
Three  Graces  by,  291 

Praslin,  Hotel,  a  princely  mansion, 
143 

Prefecture  of  Police,  124;  once  the 
residence  of  whom,  126 ;  arch- 
way to  the  court-yard  of,  by 
whom,  127 ;  passport-office  in 
the,  ib. ;  the  pillory  erected  on 
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the  eastern  side  of  the,  ib. ; 
offices  in,  380 

Premiere  Instance,  Tribunal  de, 
124 

Primaticcio  the  old  Louvre  deco- 
rated by,  70 ;  the  monument  of 
Henri  II.,  at  Saint  Denis  de- 
signed by,  323 ;  the  chateau  of 
Fontainebleau  built  by,  336 ; 
paintings  and  sculptures  by,  in 
the  latter,  342 

Prince  Regent  of  England,  his 
wager  with  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
246 

Prison  Modele,  where  situated, 
102 

Procureurs,  Salle  des,  in  Rouen, 
15 

Protestant  churches,  Engiish,  374- 
5 ;  French,  375-6 

schools,  377 

Provence,  la  Petite,  in  the  Tuile- 
ries,  a  promenade  for  invalids, 
51 

Provins,  a  curious  old  town,  353  ; 
Grosse  Tour  de  Cesar  in,  ib. ; 
antique  church  of  Saint  Qui- 
riace  in,  ib. ;  church  of  Saint 
Croix  in,  ib. ;  delicate  sculptures 
in  the  chapel  of  Saint  Laurent, 
in,  ib. ;  heart  of  Thibaut  VII., 
Count  de  Champagne,  deposited 
in  the  chapel  of  the  hospital  of, 
ib. ;  celebrated  for  its  roses,  and 
the  latter  how  improperly  called, 
ib. 

Provisional  Government,  decree 
signed  by  the,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  New  Louvre,  63 

Public  Works,  Ministry  of,  379  " 

Pucelle,  place  de  ia,  in  Rouen,  15 
(See  Joan  of  Arc) 

Puget,  statue  of,  64  note;  ceiling 
painted  by,  in  the  Louvre,  71 ; 
chefs-d'oeuvre  by,  72 ;  portico  of 
the  Palais  Bourbon  by,  149 

Pujol,  Abel  de,  allegorical  paint- 
ings by,  82,  frescoes  by,  84,  107, 
193, 297 ;  colossal  statues  by,fl04 

Puteaux,  roseries  of,  249 


Q. 

Quillebceuf,  6 

Quixote,  JDon,  illustrated  at 
Compiegne,  331 

R. 

Rabelais,  statue  of,  64  note  ;  cure  of 
Meudon,  311;  inhabits  Ram- 
bouillet,  312 

Rachel,  Madlle.,  at  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  198 ;  her  premature 
death,  ib. ;  her  tomb,  223 

Racine,  statues  of,  64  note,  133  ; 
tablet  inscribed  to,  by  whom 
written,  179 ;  his  retreat  at 
Auteuil,  247 

Railway  termini  :  Strasburg, 
Lyons,  Northern,  Orleans, 
Rouen,  Versailles,  118 

travelling  by,  contrasted 

with  journeys  of  former  times,  2 

Rambouillet,  proprietor  of  the  do- 
main of,  45  ;  chateau  and  park 
of,  to  whom  formerly  belonging, 
312 ;  royal  residents  in  the,  ib. ; 
abdication  to  Charles  X.  signed 
in  the,  and  the  place  invaded, 
ib. ;  for  whom  fitting  up,  ib. ; 
the  park  of,  described,  ib.,  313 ; 
Les  Coquillages,  a  rustic  lodge 
in  the  latter,  by  whom  fre- 
quented, 313;  forest  of,  ib.; 
Mairie  and  church  of,  ib. 

Ramus,  statue  by,  82 

Raucourt,  Mademoiselle,  tomb  of, 
222 

Ravaillac,  murders  Henri  IV.,  and 
where,  138 ;   the  fatal  poniard , 
where  deposited,  170 

Recamier,  Madame,  a  member  of 
the  secular  community  of  the 
Abbaye  aux  Bois,  171 

Redemption,  la,  Protestant  church 
of,  376 

Regence,  Cafe  de  la,  214 

Regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  his 
collection  of  gems  and  pictures 
in  the  Palais  Royal  when  re- 
moved, 74 ;  additions  to  the 
Arsenal  made  by,   101 ;  apart- 
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ments  of,  at  Versailles,  when 
Due  de  Chartres,  297 

Heine,  Hotel  de  la  (See  Nesle, 
Hotel  de) 

Renaissance,  Sculptures  de  la,  the 
chefs  -  d'oeuvre  of  the  earlier 
French  sculptors,  72 

Renaud,  one  side  of  the  pedestal 
of  the  Colonne  Vendome  mo- 
delled by,  43 

Restaurants  and  Cafes,  (See  Cafes) 

Restou,  painting  by,  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Versailles, 
308 

Retz,  Cardinal  de,  in  the  Donjon 
of  Vincennes,  252 

Revolte,  Route  de  la,  161, 247  ;  me- 
lancholy death  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  house  he  died  in, 
in  the  (See  Saint  Ferdinand, 
Chapel  of) 

Revolution,  duplicate  portraits  of 
the  military  characters  of,  296  ; 
portraits  of  the  remarkable 
characters  in  the,  298 

Place  de  la  (See  Con- 
corde, Place  de  la) 

Reyniere,  Grimod  de  la,  vault 
built  in  his  residence  for  what 
purpose,  152 

Rheims,  the  spiritual  metropolis 
of  France,  364  ;  magnificent 
cathedral  of,  ib. ;  abbey  of  Saint 
Remi  in,  in  honour  of  and  by 
whom  founded,  and  the  kings  of 
France  crowned  there,  365  :  re- 
mains of  a  triumphal  arch  at, 
by  and  to  whom  erected,  ib. ; 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  of,  when 
built,  ib. ;  the  birthplace  of 
whom,  ib. 

Richard,  M,,  his  blunders  on  the 
subject  of  Nogent-sur-Seine, 
352 

Richelieu,  Place,  the  French  Opera 
formerly  in,  46  note 

■  statues  of,  64  note,  282  ; 

Palais  Cardinal  to  whom  be- 
queathed by,  73 ;  chesnut-trees 
introduced  by,  ib. ;  bust  of,  83 ; 

2p 


Petit  Luxembourg  built  by 
order  of,  87  ;  the  latter  inha- 
bited, and  to  whom  presented 
by,  ib.;  statue  of  Louis  XIII., 
erected  by  and  where,  100;  in- 
augurative  mass  performed  by, 
where  and  before  whom,  110; 
the  Sorbonne  commenced  by, 
189 

Richelieu,  Rue  de,  desperate  re- 
sistance of  the  Garde  Royale  at 
the  corner  of  the,  46 

Place,  former  name  of, 

194;  Due  de  Berri  assassinated 
on  the,  ib.;  expiatory  chapel 
begun  on  the,  and  why  sus- 
pended, ib. ;  the  present  foun- 
tain on  the,  finally  erected,  ib. ; 
the  latter  by  whom  designed, 
195 

Rigault  statue  of,  64  note 

Rioult,  paintings  by,  84 

Rivoli,  Rue  de,  architecture  of,  39  ; 
well  situated  for  English  travel- 
lers, 40  ;  when  constructed  and 
on  what  ground,  41,  45  ;  descrip- 
tion of  the,  45-6 ;  continuation 
of  the,  ib. ;  elegant  construc- 
tions in  the,  45  ;  cost  of  the  new 
portion  of  the,  46  ;  Cadoudal's 
infernal  machine  explodes  near 
the,  ib. ;  houses  in  the,  exempted 
from  taxes,  ib. ;  Passage  Delorme 
in  the,  ib. ;  Ministere  de  la  Maison 
de  l'Empereur  in  the,  ib. ;  house 
in  the,  occupied  by  Sottfier,  ib. ; 
Galir/nani's  Messenger  published 
in  the,  ib. ;  public  hotels  in  the, 
ib. 

Robert,  allegorical  group  by,  156 

son  of  Hugh  Capet,  Notre- 

Dame  commenced  by,  114;  ad- 
ditions to  the  Palais  de  Justice 
made  by,  123,  135 

Robespierre,  room  in  which  he 
was  wounded,  111 ;  dungeon 
where  confined,  125 

Robinson,  Arbre  de,  strange  use 
put  to,  334 

Rocher  de  Cancale,  214 
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Eochefoucault,  Due  de  la,  bust  of 
the,  83 

Eoche  Guyon,  Chateau  de  la, 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Boche- 
foucauld  family,  ib. ;  Arthur 
Young's  remarks  on,  ib. 

Boederer,  his  suggestion  to  Louis 
XVI.,  49 

Roger,  bronze  group  by,  at  Ver- 
sailles, 300 

Eohan,  motto  of  the  family  of, 
109 ;  the  diamond  necklace  and 
the  Cardinal  de,  ib.,  287  ;  Palais 
Cardinal  belonging  to  the  latter 
into  what  converted,  ib. 

Montbazon,  Hotel  de,  in- 
habited by  Coligny,  137 

Eoland,  statues  by,  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, 81 

Eollo,  his  different  names,  1 1 ; 
his  life,  11-13;  his  death,  13; 
his  tomb,  20  ;  wrong  date  of  his 
death,  ib. ;  original  epitaph  of, 
ib. 

Boqueplan,  paintings  by,  84 

Eoman  ruins:  amphitheatre  and 
others  at  Lillebone,  7 

Eond  Mortemart,  transformation 
and  present  name  of  the,  246 

Point,  fountain  in  the  centre 

of  the,  157 

Eondelet,  Guillaume,  sculptures 
by,  at  Fontainebleau,  341 

Eosiere,  crowning  of  the,  258,  316 

Eosny,  chateau  of,  the  birthplace 
and  seat  of  Sully,  33 

Eosso,  the  old  Louvre  decorated 
by,  70 

Eothschild,  villa  of,  245,  258 

Eotonde,  Cafe  de  la,  75 

Eouen,  the  city  of  Eollo,  9;  Leitch 
Eitchie's  description  of,  ib. ; 
first  mentioned  by  whom,  10; 
the  first  name  of,  its  churches 
when  suppressed,  ib.;  cathedral 
of  Saint  Eloi  in,  ib. ;  numerous 
islands  in,  united  to  the  main  and 
built  upon  by  whom,  ib. ;  Eollo 
becomes  master  of,  12  ;  view  of, 
from  the  Quai  du  Havre,    13; 


ditto,  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  25;  walk  through  the 
city,  14 ;  bridge  of  boats,  Eue 
du  Grand  Pont,  ib.,  25 ;  The- 
atre des  Arts,  Douane,  Eue  de 
Vicomte,  church  of  Saint  Vin- 
cent, Eue  aux  Ours,  Tour  de  la 
Grosse  Horloge,  14  ;  Grande 
Eue,  Palais  de  Justice,  Salle  des 
Procureurs,  Court  of  Assize, 
Eue  aux  Juifs,  Place  de  la  Pu- 
celle,  statue  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  15;  Place  Saint  Eloi, 
Eue  du  Vieux  Palais,  Corneille's 
house  in  the  Eue  de  Pie,  Hotel- 
Dieu,  16 ;  Hopital  of  Sainte 
Madeleine,  church  of  the  Made- 
leine, Champ  de  Poire,  Avenue 
Eibaudet,  bridges,  shipping,  pa- 
lace of  Mal-s'y-frotte,  the  resi- 
dence of  Talbot,  Henry  V.  on 
the  Boulevard  Cauchoise,  17  ; 
the  Halles,  the  Vieille  Tour, 
Eue  Malpalu,  church  of  Maclou, 
Cathedral,  18 ;  ancient  house  in 
the  Eue  Saint  Eomain,  Eue  des 
Cannes,  Chambre  des  Comptes, 
abbeys  of  Saint  Amand  and 
Saint  Ouen,  23 ;  Hotel  de  Ville, 
24  ;  Place  Saint  Ouen,  Eue  de 
Eobec,  the  Bicetre  prison,  Hos- 
pice General,  Quai  de  Paris, 
Cours  Dauphin,  He  de  la  Croix, 
Grand  Cours,  25 ;  Eue  Beffroi, 
church  of  Saint  Godard,  Ursu- 
lines'  garden  in  the  Eue  Mo- 
rand,  Tour  Bigot,  church  of 
Saint  Patrice,  Eue  Saint  Patrice, 
Eue  Etoupee,  Eue  des  Bons  En- 
fans,  church  of  Saint  Govain, 
26 ;  faubourg  of  Saint  Sever 
(See  Saint  Sever) ;  view  of,  from  I 
Mont  Sainte  Catherine,  28-30 ; 
the  Sabbath  in,  ib. ;  archbishops 
of,  their  residence  at  Andelys,  i 
31 ;  distance  of,  from  Dieppe,  34 

Eougemont,  Hotel  of,  by  whom 
formerly  inhabited,  95 

Eoule,     Le,     incorporated     with 
Paris,  115 
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Koumare,  forest  of,  30 

Rousseau,  J. -J.,  statue  of,  64  note  ; 
manuscripts  of,  in  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  149  ;  his  body  where 
deposited,  182  ;  his  retreat  at 
Montmorency,  326 ;  his  death 
where,  and  where  originally 
buried,  329 

the  Hotel  de  Salm  built 

after  the  designs  of,  144 

Route,  from  London  to  Paris,  the 
choice  of  a,  1  ;  by  Dover  and 
Calais,  ib. ;  by  Polkstone  and 
Boulogne,  ib. ;  by  Havre  and 
Dieppe,  5  ;  the  latter  more  pic- 
turesque, ib. ;  up  the  Seine  from 
Havre  to  Paris,  ib. ;  Bradshaw 
to  be  consulted  when  selecting 
a,  1,  5 

Eouvray,  forest  of,  29 

Rouy,  Ch.,  representation  of  a 
system  of  the  universe  by,  209 

Royal  chapel  in  the  Tuileries, 
54; 

Royal,  Pont,  view  of  Old  Paris 
from,  40;  when  finished,  115  ; 
by  whom  and  by  whose  orders 
built,  142 

Royale,  Place,  description  of  the, 
100 ;  completed  by  Louis  XIIL, 
and  a  statue  of  this  monarch  by 
whom  placed  there,  and  when 
destroyed,  ib. ;  replaced  by  an 
equestrian  statue,  by  whom 
sculptured,  ib. 

Rubens,  paintings  by,  80,  83,  84 

Rubini,  tomb  of,  222 

Rude,  group  by,  on  the  Arc  de 
l'Etoile,  160 

Rueil,  Napoleonic  souvenirs  at- 
tached to,  316;  monuments  in 
the  church  of,  and  by  whom 
erected,  ib. ;  death  of  Josephine 
at,  ib. 

Rufus,  William,  the  fortress  of 
Gisors  erected  by,  33 

Rumfort,  Count,  his  retreat  at 
Auteuil,  247 


S. 
Sabatier  de  Cabre,  Abbe',  tomb  of, 

222 
Sabbath,  the,  in  Rouen,  30 ;  in  the 

Palais  Royal,  77 
Sacre  Coeur,  Dames  du,  Convent 

of  the,  hotel  occupied  by,  171 
Saint  Amand,  abbey  of,  23  ;  body 

of  Anne   de  Souvre,  abbess  of, 

when  found,  ib. 
Andre,  church  of,  in  Chartres, 

present  use  made  of,  315 
Antoine,    Eglise,    at 


Com- 
piegne,  a  fine  Gothic  structure, 
332;  stained  glass  in  the,  by 
whom,  ib. ;  paintings  in,  332 
—  Arnaud,  Marshal,  where 
buried,  169 

Augustin,  ladies  of  the  order 


of,  at  the  Sainte  Madeleine  hos- 
pital at  Rouen,  16 ;  their  chapel 
in  the  church  of  the  Madeleine, 
17  ;  attend  the  patients  at  the 
Hotel-Dieu  of  Paris,  122 

—  Bartholomew,  signals  of  the 
massacre  of,  49,  126,  135-6 

—  Bernard,  statue  of,  54  note; 
abbey  of  Montmartre  conse- 
crated by,  250 

—  Cloud,  34,  38;  name  whence 
derived,  258;  Henri  III.  mur- 
dered at,  ib. ;  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  whom,  ib. ;  the  tennis- 
court  meeting  at,  ib. ;  capitula- 
tion of  Paris  and  July  decrees 
signed  at,  ib. ;  the  palace  of,  by 
whom  built,  ib. ;  by  whom  pur- 
chased and  to  whom  given,  ib. ; 
the  park  of,  by  whom  laid  out, 
ib. ;  repurchased  for  whom,  ib. ; 
the  first  Napoleon's  predilection 
for,  ib. ;  general  notice  of  the 
chateau  and  park  of,  259-61 ; 
Lanterne  de  Diogene,  261  ;  days 
on  which  the  fountains  play,  ib. ; 
the  Palace  and  Park  when  open, 
ib. ;  A  Scene  at  Saint  Cloud,  262 

—  Come,  church  of,  the  oldest 
church  in  Paris,  when  demo 
lished,  189 
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Saint  Cyr,  311 ;  Maison  de,  why, 
by  whom,  and  at  whose  request 
founded,  ib, ;  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  dies  at  the,  ib. ;  into  what 
subsequently  converted,  ib. 

Gouvion,   statue  of,  82  ; 

his  tomb,  222 

Denis,    where    slain,    113; 

Christianity    introduced     into 
France,  by,  ib. 

town  of,  34 ;  charter 


of  the  abbey  of,  where  deposited, 
109  ;  antique  vase  brought  from, 
where  placed,  135  ;  description 
of  the  abbey  of,  321-5  ;  Maison 
Imperiale  d'Education  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur  at,  325 

Eloi,  cathedral  of,  in  Rouen, 


10 

—  Etienne  du  Mont,  the  old 
church  of,  when  founded,  178  ; 
the  present  one  when  conse- 
crated, and  the  first  stone  of, 
when  and  by  whom  laid,  ib. ; 
magnificent  screen  in,  ib. ;  tomb 
of  Sainte  Genevieve  in,  179  ;  in- 
scription to  Racine  in,  by  whom 
written,  ib. ;  monuments  in,  to 
whom,  ib. ;  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Paris  assassinated  here,  by 
whom,  ib. 

—  Eustache,  church  of,  one  of 
the  antiquities  of  Paris,  48 ; 
when  begun  and  completed,  142 ; 
dimensions  of,  ib. ;  tombs  of 
eminent  men  in,  ib. ;  splendid 
music  in,ib. ;  its  organ  destroyed 
by  fire,  ib. ;  sumptuous  high  altar 
in,  ib. 

Evrault,  a  cell  of  the  abbey 


of,  at  Auffay,  35 
—  Ferdinand,  chapel  of,  com- 
memorative of  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  cartoons  of  the 
subjects  of  the  stained  glass  in 
the,  by  whom,  85  ;  when  conse- 
crated and  by  whom,  161  ;  mar- 
ble groups  in  the,  ib. ;  mono- 
gram by  the  Princess  Marie  in 
the,  ib. ;    room    in    which    the 


prince  died,  incorporated  in  the, 
ib. ;  painting  in  the,  by  whom, 
ib. 

Saint  Germain,  Faubourg,  39  ;  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  quarters 
of  Paris,  47 

des  Pres,  abbey  of, 

charter  of  the,  where  deposited, 
109;  when  repaired,  117;  mo- 
nastery of,  by  whom  and  for 
what  purpose  founded,  177; 
sacked  by  the  Normans,  and 
the  church  of  the,  burnt,  ib. ; 
the  latter  rebuilt  by  whom,  fine 
monuments  therein,  ib. ;  privi- 
leges of  the,  when  curtailed,  and 
the  establishment  suppressed 
and  by  what  replaced,  178 ; 
when  and  by  whom  repaired,  ib. 
-en-Laye,  24 ;  exten- 


sive view  from  the  terrace  of, 
317 ;  forest  of,  ib.,  318-19  ;  palace 
of,  on  what  site  built,  and  by 
whom,  ib. ;  the  terrace  of,  by 
whom  begun  and  completed,  ib. ; 
the  chateau  to  and  by  whom 
presented,  317-18;  second  cha- 
teau by  whom  built  and  re- 
moved, 318;  historical  charac- 
ters in  the  palace  of,  ib. ;  monu- 
ment in  a  church  of,  by  and  to 
whom  erected,  ib. ;  Monastere 
des  Loges  in  the  forest  of,  319  ; 
fairs  of,  ib. ;  military  prison  at, 
ib.  ;  atmospheric  tube  from 
Chatou  to,  ib. 

l'Auxerrois,  church 


of,  prediction  concerning  the,  49; 
signal  of  the  Saint  Bartholomew 
massacre  given  from  the  belfry 
of  the,*ib.,  135-6;  by  whom  and 
when  erected,  135  ;  Carlist  at- 
tempt before  the,  ib. ;  death  of 
Gabrielle  d'Estrees  in  the 
deanery  of  the,  ib. ;  Etienne 
Marcel's  insurrection  got  up  in 
the  cloisters  of  the,  ib. ;  porch 
in  the,  by  whom  erected,  ib. ; 
other  parts  of  the  church  when 
built,  ib. ;    obstinate  resistance 
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in  the,  to  the  troops  of  Louis 
Philippe,  ib. ;  fine  carving  of  the 
Passion  in  the,  where  removed 
to,  362 

Saint  Gervais  (Rouen),  church  of, 
26  ;  the  first  two  archbishops  of 
Rouen  buried  in  the  crypt  of, 
ib. ;  Willim  the  Conqueror  died 
in  the  priory  attached  to  the, 
27,  33  ;  remains  of  a  Roman  road 
visible  there,  ib. 

— (Paris),  when  con- 
secrated, 110  ;  paintings  and 
stained  windows  in,  by  whom, 
111  ;  monument  in,  to  whom, 
ib. 

Godard,   church  of,  26  ;  the 


archbishop  of  that  name  buried 
there,  and  his  tomb  removed  to 
Saint  Romain,  ib. ;  stained  win- 
dows in — adventure  of  Saint 
Romain  with  Gargouille,  ib. 
Gratien,   Catinat's   chateau 


at,  326  ;  lake  and  wood  of,  ib. 
—  Honore,  Faubourg,  one  of  the 
most    fashionable    quarters    of 
Paris,  47 

Rue,  45  ;  desperate 

resistance  of  the  Garde  Royale 
at  the  corner  of  the,  46  ;  church 
of  Saint  Roch  in  the,  88  ;  Henri 
IV.  stabbed  in  the  (See  Ra- 
vaillac) 

-*-  Jacques,  Eglise  de,  at  Com- 
piegne,  fine  paintings  in,  332 

statue  of,  104 

la  Boucherie,  tower 


of,  103  ;  curious  sculptures  and 
relics  found  at  the  foot  of  the, 
ib. ;  statue  of  Saint  Jacques  on 
the  summit,  104;  Pascal's  ex- 
periments in  the,  and  proposed 
statue  to  him,  ib. 
—  Jean  d'Angely,  Regnault  de, 
tomb  of,  222 

de  Lateran,  Tour  de,  183 


—  John,  Knights  of,  the  Temple 
built  by  the,  104 

—  Just,  tomb  of,  222 

—  Leu  Tavernay,  chateau  and 


park  of,  the  former  and'present 
property  of  whom,  327 ;  favourite 
residence  of  whom,  ib. ;  mys- 
terious death  of  the  Due  de  Bour- 
bon at,  ib. ;  monuments  erected 
there  by  Napoleon  III.,  to 
whom,  ib. 

Saint  Louis,  portrait  of,  8  ;  Arabian 
vase  presented  to,  70;  statues  of, 
82, 1 18,  125  ;  a  benefactor  of  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  122 ;  Kitchen  of 
(See  Souriciere) ;  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  built  by,  126 ;  oak  of, 
at  Vincennes,  250 ;  where  bap- 
tised, 320  ;  the  present  church 
of  Saint  Denis  reconstructed 
partly  by,  322 ;  chateau  inha- 
bited by,  at  Melun,  348 

cathedral  church    of 

Versailles,  by  whom  built  and 
when  consecrated,  308 ;  fine 
paintings  and  excellent  carving 
in,  ib. 

College  of,when  found- 


ed, 117. 


He  de,  how  formerly 
called,  128  ;  suspension  bridge 
to  the,  ib. ;  when  built  over,  ib. ; 
church  in,  by  whom  built,  ib. ; 
remarkable  edifices  in  the,  ib.  ; 
view  of  the  river  from,  ib. 

Maclou,  in  Rouen,  tower  of, 


view  of,  from  the  Quai  du  Havre, 
13 ;  from  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Seine,  25 

Mark's,  the  Corinthian  horses 


of,  by  whom  taken  and  restored, 
57  ;  by  whom  copied,  ib. 

Martin  des  Champs,  Abbey 


of,  models  of  patented  inven- 
tions deposited  in  the,  102 ; 
chapel  and  refectory  of  the,  by 
whom  constructed,  102-3  ;  cu- 
rious pulpit  and  fine  staircase  in 
the,  103 ;  boundaries  of  the 
Abbey  of,  ib.";  site  of  the  gar- 
dens of  the,  by  what  covered, 
ib. 

Canal,  the  moat  of 


the  Bastille  utilised  for  the,  26 
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Saint  Maur,  Hotel  de,  by  whom 
occupied,  101 

Medard,    church     of,     183; 

Convulsionist  gatherings  there, 
suppressed,  and  consequent  pas- 
quinade, 184;  curious  picture 
in  the,  by  whom,  ib. 

Mellon  and  Avician,    arch 


bishops  of  Rouen,  where  buried, 
27  ;  the  crypt  over  their  tomb 
the  oldest  Christian  monument 
in  Normandy,  ib.  note 

Nicaise,  Rue  de,  Cadoudal's 


infernal  machine  in  the,  46,  57, 
note 

—  Nicholas  du  Chardonnet, 
church  of,  183  ;  monuments  in 
the,  to  whom,  ib. 

—  Ouen,  abbey  of,  in  Rouen, 
view  of  the,  13,  25  ;  when 
founded  and  when  destroyed, 
23 ;  rebuilt  by  Rollo,  ib. ;  Otho 
obtains  leave  to  pay  his  vows  at 
the  shrine  of  the,  previous  to 
assaulting  Rouen,  ib.  ;  subse- 
quently demolished,  and  a  new 
basilica  erected  on  the  spot 
destroyed  by  fire,  24;  present 
building  when  begun  and  com- 
pleted, ib. ;  monument  in  the,  to 
Alexandre  de  Berneval,  and  the 
improbable  story  connected 
therewith,  24 

near  Paris,  its  chateau 


for  what  remarkable,  257  ;  corn 
stores  and  ice-houses  at,  ib. 
Patrice,  stained  windows  in 


the  church  of,  26  ;  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord 
instituted  here,  and  their  Good 
Friday  procession,  ib. 

Paul,  chapel  of,  at  Versailles, 


308 


church  of,  the  first  mass 

in  the,  by  and  in  presence  of 
whom  performed,  110 

Hotel  de,  the  residence 


of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
death  of  his  duchess  there,  101 ; 
the  latter  where  buried,  ib. 


SaintPhilippe  du  Roule,  church  of, 
completed,  115 

Pierre,  Bernardin  de,  tomb 


of,  222 


315 


church  of,  in  Chartres, 


—  Roch,  church  of,  description 
of  the,  87-91  ;  a  fashionable 
place  of  worship,  87  ;  where 
situated,  88  ;  the  first  stone  by 
whom  laid,  ib. ;  Law's  contri- 
bution towards  the  completion 
of  the,  ib. ;  when  consecrated, 
ib. ;  portal  of  the,  by  whom  de- 
signed, ib. ;  original  plan  of  the, 
by  whom,  ib.  ;  populous  ga- 
therings before  the,  ib. ;  fre- 
quented by  Marie  Amelie,  89  ; 
splendid  music  in  the,  ib. ;  se- 
pulchral monuments  in,  ib.*, 
splendid  casket  of  relics  behind 
the  high  altar  of  the,  ib. ;  altar 
in  the  Lady  chapel  of  the, 
whence  obtained,  ib. ;  paintings 
in  the  latter,  by  whom,  90; 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament 
in  the,  ib. ;  figure  of  Christ  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Calvary,  by 
whom  sculptured  and  whence 
obtained,  ib. ;  tribune  of  the 
empress  in,  ib.  ;  fashionable 
weddings  in,  ib. ;  All  Souls-day 
in  the,  ib. 

—  Romain,  church  of,  26  ;  tomb 
of  Saint  Godard  in  the,  ib. ; 
stained  windows  in — combat  of 
Gargouille,  and  procession  of 
the  Fierte,  ib. 

Romanus,  chapel  of,   in  the 


cathedral  of  Rouen,  20  ;  Rollo*s 
tomb  and  epitaph  in  the  latter, 
ib. 

Sever,  faubourg  of,  in  Rouen, 


27 ;  infantry  barracks  and  es- 
planade in  the,  ib. ;  Petit  Cha- 
teau or  Barbican  by  whom  built, 
ib.  ;  when  demolished,  ib,  ; 
church  of,  ib. ;  Caserne  de  Bonne 
Nouvelle  in  the,  where  built,  ib. ; 
bull  and  bear  baiting  in,  30 
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Saint  Simon,  Due  de,  his  apart- 
ments at  Versailles,  286 

Stephen,  the  first  Christian 

chapel  dedicated  to,  113;  mar- 
tyrised, ib. 

Sulpice,  church  of,  when,  by 

whom,  and  after  whose  plans 
built,  190;  the  portico  of  the, 
by  whom,  ib. ;  gigantic  shells 
for  benitiers,  by  and  to  whom 
presented,  ib. ;  the  towers  of 
the,  by  whom,  built,  ib. ;  funds 
for  the  completion  of  the,  by 
whom  provided,  and  how,  191 

Thomas  d'Aquin,  a  fashion- 
able church,  where  situated, 
170 ;  when  founded  and  by 
whom  designed,  ib. 

du    Louvre     (See 


Louvre 

—  Valery,  William  the  Con- 
queror embarks  from,  for  Eng- 
land, 3 

—  Victor,  Fontaine,  by  whom 
designed,  131 

Vincent  de  Paul,  church  of, 


when  begun,  117 

Wandrille,  ruins  of  the  abbey 

of,  near  Duclair,  7 

-— —  Wolfram,  church  of,  in  Abbe- 
ville, 3 

Sainte  Anne,  chapel  of,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Rouen,  20,  22 ; 
William  Longue-Epee's  tomb  in 
the,  ib. ;  his  epitaph  from  "  Or- 
dericus  Vitatis,"  ib. 

Barbe,  college  of,  183 

Catherine,  hill  of,  13,  28 


abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on, 
ib. ;  priory  of  Saint  Michael  on 
the,  ib.  ;  fort  on  the,  by  and 
against  whom  defended,  ib. ;  de- 
mand of  the  Rouennese  for  the 
destruction  of  the  fort  on  the, 
and  noble  reply  thereto,  ib. ;  Ca- 
therine de  Medicis  witnesses  the 
siege  of  Rouen  from  the,  ib. 

Cimetiere   de, 


since  when  closed,  225 ;  General 
Pichegru's  monument  in  the,  225 


Sainte  Chapelle,  la,  by  whom 
built,  and  relics  contained  in, 
126 ;  escapes  destruction  and 
how,  ib  ;  immortalised  by  Boi- 
leau,  ib. ;  the  latter  interred  in, 
ib. ;  completely  restored,  ib. 

at  Vincennes,  252 

Clotilde,  her  cenotaph,  324 

Genevieve,  Paris  put  under 


the  protection  of,  by  whom,  113 ; 
tomb  of,  179,  curious  picture  of, 
by  whom.  184 ;  where  born,  and 
pilgrimage  in  honour  of,  316  rma 
church  of,   when 


erected,  115 ;  by  whom,  at  whose 
instigation,  and  where,  180  ;  by 
whom  designed  and  the  first 
stone  by  whom  laid,  181 ;  the 
dome  by  whom  painted,  ib. ;  in- 
tentions of  the  Republic  con- 
cerning the,  ib.;  inscriptions  over 
the  portico,  ib. ;  imperfect  foun- 
dations of  the,  ib. ;  bodies  of 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Mirabeau, 
and  other  great  men,  deposited 
in  the  vaults  of,  182  ;  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  insurgents  of 
June,  ib. 

Bibliotheque    de, 


when,  by,  and  for  whom  formed, 
183 

Pelagie,    prison    of,    what 


building  occupied  by,  131 
Salm,  Hotel  de  (See    Legion   of 
Honour) 

Prince  de,  when  executed, 

144 
Salpetriere,  La,  Hospice  de,  for 
necessitous    and    insane    per- 
sons, 172,  174  ;  its  name  whence 
derived,   174 ;    exclusively   ap- 
propriated to  women,  175 ;  oc- 
cupations of  the  patients,  ib. 
Sancerre,  tomb  of,  323 
Sand,  George,  where  educated,  180 
Sarrazin,  J.,  statue  of,  64  note 
Satory,  Plaine  de,  at  Versailles, 
races  on  the,  309 ;  promenade 
and  park  on  the  hill  of,  by  whom 
formed,  ib. 
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Saulx,  Due  de,  hotel  of  the,  157 

Savonnerie,  La,  united  with  the 
Gobelins,  185 

Scarron,  house  inhabited  by,  112 

Sceaux,  M.  Arnoux's  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  railway  to,  333  ; 
picturesque  scenery  of  the 
neighbourhood  of,  334 ;  chateau 
of,  by  whom  erected,  the  park 
by  whom  laid  out,  and  their 
successive  possessors  of,  ib. ;  bal 
champetre  in  the  latter,  ib. ; 
Florian's  grave  near  the  church 
of,  ib. ;  Mairie  of,  ib. 

Scheffer,  group  in  the  chapel  of 
Saint  Ferdinand,  drawn  by,  161 

Schickler,  M.,  elegant  mansion  of, 
45  ;  proprietor  of  the  domain  of 
Rambouillet,  ib. 

Scie,  river  and  valley  of,  35 ; 
cotton  manufactories  at  Auffay, 
a  village  on  the,  ib.  (See  Auffay) 

Scotch  College,  when  and  by  whom 
founded,  179 ;  by  whom  re- 
founded  and  when,  ib. ;  when 
rebuilt  and  by  whom,  ib. ;  when 
suppressed,  ib. ;  its  present 
destination,  ib. ;  monument  to 
James  II.  by  whom  erected,  ib., 
180 ;  other  memorials  to  Scotch 
and  Irish  notabilities,  ib. 

Sculptures,  museum  of,  when  and 
by  whom  commenced,  and  how 
called,  70 

Sebastopol,  Boulevard  of,  39,  119 

Sebron,  paintings  by,  in  the  Tui- 
leries,  56 

Segur,  monument  of  the  family  of, 
224 

Seine,  the,  contrasted  with  the 
Thames,  145 

Senat  Conservateur,  Palais  du 
(See  Luxembourg) 

Sens,  Hotel  de,  a  portion  of  the 
Hotel  de  Saint  Paul,  by  whom 
inhabited  and  from  whom  pur- 
chased, 100,  101 ;  eight-pounder 
ball  lodged  in  the  wall  of  the, 
and  inscription  under  the  same, 
100  ;  old  mansion  near  to  the,  ib. 


Sens,  Archbishop  of,  portion  of  the 
Hotel  de  Saint  Paul  purchased 
from,  100,  101 

Septimius  Severus,  Arch  of,  in 
Home,  the  model  of  that  in  the 
Carrousel,  57 

Servandoni,  portico  of  Saint  Sul- 
pice  constructed  by,  190 

Seurre,  alti-relievi  by,  160 

Seveste,  monument  of  the  family 
of,  224 

Sevigne,  Madame  de,  her  hotel  by 
whom  decorated,  99  ;  by  what 
name  known,  100 

Sevres,  34  ;  gallant  defence  of  the 
bridge  of,  ib. ;  splendid  views 
from,  ib. ;  manufactory  of  por- 
celain of,  115,  263;  general 
notice  of  the  same,  264-6  ;  ad- 
mission to  the  museum  of  whom 
obtained,  266 

Seze,  De,  tomb  of,  222 

Sicard,  Abbe,  tomb  of,  221 

Sidney  Smith,  where  imprisoned, 
104 

Signol,  his  paintings  in  the  Lux- 
embourg, 81 

Simeon,  bust  of,  81 

Simon,  paintings  by,  125 

Sobrier,  house  occupied  by,  46 

Soissons,  Hotel  de  (See  Nesle, 
Hotel  de) 

Solon,  statue  of,  81 

Somme,  the,  forded  below  Abbe- 
ville by  Edward  III. ;  William 
the  Conqueror  embarked  at 
the  mouth  of  the,  for  England, 
ib. 

Sommerard,  M.  du,  his  collection 
of  antiquities  in  the  Hotel  Cluny, 
by  whom  purchased,  188 

Sommariva,  statue  by,  in  the  Tui- 
leries,  50 

Sorbon,  Robert,  founds  the  Sor- 
bonne,  114,  189 

Sorbonne,  La,  by  whom  founded, 
114,  189;  the  present  building 
by  whom  commenced,  ib. ;  tomb 
of  Richelieu,  by  whom,  in  the 
chapel  of  the,  ib. ;  dome  of  the 
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by  ■whom  painted,  ib. ;  by  "whom 
repaired,  ib. 

Soubise,  Hotel  de  (See  Archives, 
Hotel  de) 

Soufflot,  the  sacristy  of  Notre- 
Dame  built  by,  121 ;  Sainte  Ge- 
nevieve built  by,  181 ;  and  in- 
terred there,  182 

Soult,  portrait  of,  55 ;  statue  of, 
66  note ;  duplicate  portrait  of,  as 
sergeant  and  as  Due  de  Dalmatie, 
296 

Sourds-Muets,  Hospice  des,  by 
whom  created,  172 

Souriciere,  the,  Palais  de  Justice, 
124 

South- Sea  bubble,  Law  the  pro- 
jector of,  42 

Souvr£,  Anne  de,  abbess  of  Saint 
Amand,  her  body  when  and 
where  found,  23 

Jacques  de,  palace  of  the 

grand  prior  of  the  Temple  built 
by,  104 

Spanish  museum  in  the  Louvre, 
61 

school,  collection  of  pic- 
tures of  the,  by  whom  purchased, 
72 

Stackpole,  Due  de,  hotel  of  the, 
157 

State,  Minister  of,  residence  of  the, 
58,  65 

Steuben,  ceiling  by,  in  the  Louvre, 
71 

St.  George,  Hanover  -  square, 
church  of,  Saint  Koch  compared 
to,  87 

Straits,  passage  of  the,  formerly  a 
tedious  undertaking,  2 

Strasbourg  and  Sevastopol,  Bou- 
levards of,  where  situated  and 
at  what  cost  built,  103 

Stuart,  Mary,  column  erected  by, 
to  the  memory  of  whom,  323 

Suard,  tomb  of,  222 

Suchet,  Marshal,  tomb  of,  221 

Suffren,  statue  of,  at  Versailles, 
282 

Suger,   statues   of,   64  note,   282; 


remnants  of  the  old  church  of 
Saint  Denis,  built  by,  322 

Suisses,  Piece  des,  in  Versailles, 
why  so  called,  309 

Sully,  birthplace  and  seat  of,  33 ; 
statues  of,  64  note,  149,  282  ;  in- 
habits the  Arsenal,  99  ;  Hotel 
de,  where  situated  and  by  whom 
ornamented,  100;  appointed 
grand  master  of  the  Arsenal, 
101 ;  style  and  present  state  of 
his  apartments  in  the  latter, 
ib. 

Bishop  Maurice  de,  high 

altar  of  Notre-Dame  consecrated 
by,  120  ;  the  episcopal  palace  ad- 
joining the  cathedral  originally 
built  by,  121 

Surene,  vineyards  of,  249 ;  the 
crowning  of  the  Rosiere  at, 
258  ;  suspension-bridge  at,  ib. 

Swimming  baths,  at  the  Pont 
Neuf,  128  ;  of  Lagny,  129,  144 

T. 

Talbot,  his  residence  in  Kouen,  18 

Tallemand  des  Reaux,  Eambouil- 
let  inhabited  by,  312 

Talleyrand,  hotel  occupied  by, 
152  ;  by  whom  purchased,  153  ; 
subsequent  use  put  to,  ib. 

Tallien,  M.,  tomb  of,  222 

Talma,  tomb  of,  222 

Tancarville,  an  ancient  Norman 
stronghold,  7 

Ralph  de,  the  church 

of  the  abbey  of  Saint  George 
de  Boscherville  founded  by,  8 

Telegraphs,  direction  of,  in  the 
Louvre,  58 ;  offices  of,  371 

Tellier,  Hotel  du,  in  Versailles, 
English  garden  of  by  whom 
formed,  309 

Le,  monument  to,  111 

Temple,  104;  Louis  XVI.  con- 
fined in  the  prison  of,  ib  ,  117  ; 
the  latter  when  demolished, 
ib. ;  Ministry  of  Public  Wor- 
ship and  expiatory  chapel 
erected  on  the  site  of,  104,  105, 
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117;  when  built  and  for  whom, 
104  ;  subsequent  uses  put  to, 
ib. ;  remarkable  personages  im- 
prisoned there,  ib. ;  right  of 
sanctuary  of  the,  ib. ;  the  palace 
of  the  grand  prior  in  the,  by 
whom  built  and  subsequently 
repaired  and  embellished,  ib. ; 
converted  into  a  convent  of  Be- 
nedictine nuns,  ib. ;  colossal 
statues  of  the  portico  by  whom, 
ib. ;  the  fountain  attached  how 
called,  105 

Terray,  first  stone  of  the  Hotel 
des  Monnaies  laid  by,  131 

Texier,  J.,  spire  at  Chartres 
erected  by,  314 

Thames,  the,  contrasted  with  the 
Seine,  145 

Theatre-Francais,  76 ;  where  si- 
tuated, by  whom  begun,  and 
by  whom  designed,  197 ;  sub- 
ventioned  by  Government,  ib. 

Theatres,  general  notice  of,  195- 
203 

Themistocles,  Lemaire's  statue  of, 
50 

Thenard,  professor  at  the  Lycee, 
116 

Thermes,  palace  of,  ruins  of  the, 
preserved,  118;  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  governors,  and  early 
kings  of  France,  186  whom 
built  by,  116  note;  communi 
cates  with  the  Hotel  de  Cluny, 
187  note ;  means  of  admittance, 
ib. 

Thianges,  Marquise  de,  her  apart- 
ments at  Versailles,  286 

Thibaut  VIL,  Comte  de  Cham- 
pagne, his  heart  where  depo- 
sited, 353 

Thierry  IV.,  King,  castle  at 
Chateau-Thierry  built  for,  by 
whom,  357 

Thomas,  frescoes  by,  107 

M.,  Maison  Lafitte  the 

property  of,  320 

Thou,  De,  statue  of,  64  note 

Tiers,  Le,  paintings  by,  85 


Titou  du  Tillet,  the  French  Pe- 
gasus by,  in  the  Bibliotheque, 
208 

Tollendal,  Lally,  busts  of,  81,  83 

Tombs :  in  the  cathedral  of  Rouen 
ofRolla,  120;  William  Longue- 
Epe'e,  20-22  ;  De  Breze,  22.  In 
the  church  of  Saint  Romain— of 
Saint  Godard,  26 

Toulouse,  Comte  de,  the  present 
hotel  of  the  Bank  once  inha- 
bited by,  140 ;  apartments  occu- 
pied by,  and  his  countess,  at 
Versailles,  299 ;  chateau  and 
park  of  Rambouillet  the  pro- 
perty of  the  family  of,  312 

Tour  de  Beurre,  in  Rouen,  19 ; 
inscription  on  the  bell  in  the, 
and  its  warning  to  Louis  XVI., 
ib ;  the  bell  cast  into  cannon 
and  struck  into  medals  ;  inscrip- 
tion on  the  latter,  20 

Tournefort,  contributes  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
129 

Tournelle,  Palace  of  the,  when 
erected,  114;  Henri  II.  killed 
there,  95,  99  ;  deserted  by  Ca- 
therine de  Medicis,  ib.  ;  the 
Place  Royale  built  on  the  tilting 
ground  of  the,  ib. ;  its  name 
whence  derived,  ib. ;  recon- 
structed by  whom,  ib. ;  by  whose 
orders  demolished,  ib. 

Tourville,  statue  of  at  Versailles, 
282 

Toussaint  l'Ouverture,  where  im- 
prisoned, 104 

Transnonain,  Rue,  bloody  conflict 
in,  137 

Trelat,  M.  (See  Visconti) 

Tremouille,  Due  de  la,  noble  re- 
sidence of,  144 

Hotel  de  la,  what  use 

put  to,  137  ;  fine  Gothic  tower 
and  staircase  in  the,  ib. ;  the 
property  of  whom,  ib. 

Trianon,  Grand,  where  situated, 
by  and  for  whom  built,  and  the 
designs  by  whom,  305;  descrip- 
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tioa  of  the  mansion  and  park 
of,  ib.,  306 

Petit,    where    situated, 


306  ;  the  palace  and  garden 
described,  ib.,  307  ;  for  and  by 
whom  built,  307  ;  days  of  ad- 
mission in  both  Trianons,  ib. 

Triomphe,  Arcs  de  (See  Etoile, 
Arc  de  1',  and  Carrousel,  Arc  du) 

Triquetti,  sculpture  by,  in  the 
chapel  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  161 

Trone,  Salle  du,  in  the  Tuileries, 
55 ;  in  the  Luxembourg,  81  ; 
gorgeous  decorations  of  the 
first  and  second  empires  in  the 
latter,  and  episodes  therein  by 
whom  painted,  82,  83;  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  111 

Troyes,  fine  approach  to,  354  ;  ex- 
terior and  interior  of,  contrasted 
ib. ;  splendid  cathedral  of,  ib. ; 
ancient  batb.3  in,  354-5  ;  Hotel 
de  Ville  of,  by  whom  designed, 
and  library  therein,  355 

Tuby,  marble  group  by,  in  the 
church  of  Sceaux,  334 

Tuileries,  the,  39  ;  hotels  in  the 
neighbourhood  of,  frequented  by 
strangers,  40  ;  description  of  the 
gardens  and  palace  of,  46 ; 
Pavilion  de  l'Horloge  in,  47  ; 
French  women  in,  ib. ;  Pope's 
satire  on  the  Chandos  Gardens 
applicable  to,  48  ;  architecture 
of,  ib. ;  Pavilion  de  Marsan  in, 
ib. ;  one  of  the  antiquities  of 
Paris,  ib. ;  its  name  whence  de- 
rived, ib. ;  the  original  tile-fields 
purchased  by  Francis  I.,  ib. ; 
become  the  property  of  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  ib. ;  she  com- 
mences the  present  palace,  ib., 
115;  architects  of,  48;  predic- 
tion on  the  completion  of  the 
Pavilion  de  l'Horloge,  49  ;  the 
works  suspended  in  consequence 
of  it,  ib. ;  resumed  by  whom  and 
when,  ib. ;  architecture  of  the, 
harmonised  by  whom,  ib. ;  ter- 
race traversed  by  Louis  XVI. 


and  bis  queen,  ib. ;  jets  d'eau, 
statues,  and  vases  in,  49-50 ; 
Sunday  aspect  of,  50 ;  Reines 
Marguerites  in,  ib. ;  fashionable 
parts  of,  ib. ;  chairs  for  hire  in, 
ib. ;  military  band  in,  51  ;  cafe 
and  cabinet  de  lecture  in,  ib. ; 
promenade  for  invalids  in,  how 
called,  ib. ;  view  from,  and  King 
of  Rome's  airings  on,  the  river 
terrace,  ib. ;  the  latter  when 
closed,  ib. ;  fortifications  of,  why 
so  called,  ib. ;  wood  pigeons  in, 
ib. ;  palace  of,  attacked  by  the 
mob,  52 ;  massacre  of  Swiss 
Guards,  ib. ;  the  official  resi- 
dence of  Bonaparte,  ib. ;  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore  by  whom  oc- 
cupied, ib. ;  the  northern  gal- 
lery by  whom  begun,  ib  ;  a  royal 
residence  from  the  Restoration 
to  1848,  ib. ;  an  asylum  for  in- 
valid workmen,  and  an  hospital 
for  the  wounded,  ib. ;  exhibition 
of  paintings  in,  ib. ;  the  official 
residence  of  the  emperor,  ib. ; 
the  mob's  orgies  in,  53  note  ;  de- 
scription of,  53-56  ;  military  in- 
spections and  bands  in  the  court- 
yard of,  56  ;  colossal  statues  in 
the  latter,  57  ;  Alibaud's  at- 
tempt in  ditto,  ib.  ;  triumphal 
arch  in  front  of  ditto  (See  Tri- 
omphe, Arcs  de),  the  palace  of, 
when  visible,  54 ;  by  whom  ex- 
tended, 117 
Turc,  Cafe,  215 

Turenne,  monument  to,  in  the  In- 
valides,    by    whom,    167 ;    his 
armour  at  the  Musee  d'Artil- 
lerie,  170;   statue  of,  at  Ver- 
sailles, 282 
Turgot,  statues  of,  64  note,  82 
Turner,  his  pictures  of  Rouen,  25 
Tyrconnel,  Duchess  of,  monument 
to  the,  180 

U. 

Ulm,  bas-reliefs  of  the  capitula- 
tion of,  on  the  triumphal  arch  in 
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the  Carrousel,  57  ;  by  whom  re- 
moved and  by  what  replaced, 
ib. ;  when  and  by  whom  re- 
stored, ib  (See  Austerlitz) 
Ursulines,  old  tower  in  the  garden 
of  the,  26 

V. 

Vaches,  He  aux,  128 

Vaehette,  Cafe',  214 

Vaillant,  contributes  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
129 

Val  de  Grace,  a  military  hospital, 
173  ;  the  buildings  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  whom,  173  ;  first  stone 
of  the,  by  whom  laid,  ib. ;  con- 
verted icto  a  military  hospital 
by  whom,  174 

church  of  the,  vow 

made  by  Anne  of  Austria  to 
build  the,  172;  first  stone  of 
the,  by  whom  laid,  173;  the 
building  of  the,  by  whom  suc- 
cessively carried  on, ib. ;  bronze 
statue  of  Larrey  in  the,  ib. ;  the 
dome  of  the  by  whom  painted, 
172-3 ;  Anne  of  Austria's  ora- 
tory in  the,  174  ;  hearts  of  the 
Bourbon  family  in  the,  174 ; 
Queen  Henrietta's  remains 
placed  here,  ib. ;  confessional 
of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere 
in  the,  ib. 

Valentinian,  his  laws,  whence 
dated,  113  ;  first  Christian  chapel 
erected  in  Lutetia  during  the 
reign  of,  ib. 

Valentinois,  Diana  of,  her  cipher 
at  Fontainebleau,  341 

Hotel  de,  171 

Valets  de  place,  368 

Valette,  Parisot  de  la,  tomb  of,  at 
Versailles,  288 

Valliere,  de  la,  Mademoiselle,  con- 
fessional used  by  in  the  Val  de 
Grace,  174  ;  where  she  took  the 
veil,  191 ;  chamber  of,  at  Saint 
Germain,  318 


Valmy,  Due  de,  tomb  of,  222 

Valois,  statue  by,  82 

Marguerite    de,   lays  the 

first  stone  of  Saint  Etienne  du 

Mont,  178 

Philippe  de,   the  founda- 


tions of  Vincennes  laid  by,  250 
Van  Oels,  paintings  by,  259 

Spaendonck,    paintings    by, 

259,  306 
Varietes,  Theatre  des,  where  and 

by  whom  built,  200 
Vatel,  his  suicide,  and  why,  328 
Vauban,  statue  of,  64  note ;  monu- 
ment to,  167 
Vaucanson,  his  collection  in  the 

Arts  et  Metiers,  102 
Vaudeville,   house   occupied    by, 

194,  199 
Vaugirard,  263 ;  Cimetiere  de, 
225 ;  tombs  of  Madlle.  Clairon 
and  Laharpe  in  the,  ib. 
Vefour,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  76 
Veilquez,  painting  by,  331 
Vendome,  Place,  39  ;  well  situated 
for  English  travellers,  40;  by 
whom  built  and  on  what  site, 
ib.,  42  ;  original  plan  by  whom, 
and  by  whom  completed,  ib. ; 
original  destination  of  the  build- 
ings round  the,  ib. ;  architecture 
of,  ib. ;  its  different  names,  ib. ; 
military  parades  and  punish- 
ments in,  ib. ;  the  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.  in, when  demolished, 
ib. ;  the  present  column  when 
and  by  whom  erected,  ib. ;  the 
latter  described,  42-4 ;  view 
from  the  gallery,  ib. ;  original 
statue  of  Napoleon  I.  when  and 
by  whom  pulled  down,  the  pre- 
sent statue  when  inaugurated 
and  by  whom  cast,  ib. ;  public 
offices  and  hotels  in  the  square, 
45 
Verger,  the  late  Archbishop  of 

Paris  murdered  by,  179 
Vermont,  painting  by,  in  Saint 

Louis  at  Versailles,  308 
Vernet,  Horace,  ceiling  painted  by, 
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71;  paintings  by,  84,  288,  289, 
297 

the  elder,  marine   views 


by,  in  the  Louvre,  72 ;  curious 
frescoes  by,  154 

Joseph,   panels    at   Saint 


Cloud  painted  by,  260 

Ve'ron,  Cafe,  214 

Veronese,  Paul,  paintings  by,  at 
Versailles,  290,  293,  295 

Versailles,  general  remarks  on, 
266,  279  ;  origin  of,  279  ;  the 
designs  of  the  palace  and  garden 
to  whom  entrusted,  ib. ;  the 
Little  and  the  Great  Park,  ib. ; 
enormous  cost  of  the  works,  280; 
the  original  plans  by  whom 
carried  out,  ib.;  the  court  re- 
moves to,  ib. ;  additions  made  to, 
by  whom,  ib.,  281 ;  devastated, 
and  intended  for  a  military  hos- 
pital, 281  ;  preserved  from  des- 
truction by  whom,  ib. ;  present 
grandeur  of  the,  achieved  by 
whom,  ib. ;  and  at  what  cost,  282; 
the  palace  described,  282-299 ; 
days  and  hours  of  admission  to 
the  palace,  299  ;  the  gardens 
and  park  described,  299-305 
(See  Trianon)  The  town  de- 
scribed: Protestant  church,  307 
statue  of  General  Hoche,  ib. 
church  of  Notre-Dame,  ib. 
Railway  station  (Right  Bank), 
308 ;  hospital,  and  chapel  of 
Saint  Paul,  therein,  ib. ;  Chapel 
and  Cabinet  of  Natural  History 
in  the  College  Royal,  ib. ;  monu- 
ment to  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee,  ib. ; 
cathedral  of  Saint  Louis,  ib. ; 
Public  Library,  309  ;  Hotel  de 
la  Guerre,  ib. ;  the  celebrated 
Tennis  Court,  ib. ;  Piece  des 
Suisses,  ib. ;  Hotel  du  Tellier 
and  its  English  garden,  ib.  ; 
English  families  in,  ib. ;  races 
on  the  Plaine  de  Satory,  ib. ; 
Paris  terminus  of  the  Left  Bank 
line  where  situated,  310 

Library    of,    whence 


collected,  309 ;  museum  attached 
to  the,  ib.;  when  open,  ib. 

Ve'ry,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  75,  76 
214 

Veuves,  Allee  des,  why  so  called, 
159 

Victoires,  Place  des,  designed  by 
whose  order,  and  by  whom,  ib. ; 
allegorical  statue  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  the,  ib. 

Victoria,  Queen,  her  portrait  in 
the  Ely  see  Napoleon,  154;  her 
apartments  at  Saint  Cloud,  259, 
260;  fete  in  honour  of,  at  Ver- 
sailles, 292 

Vignes,  Ecoles  des,  86 

Vignon,  commences  the  Temple 
of  Glory,  106 

Vilette,  Marquis  de,  Voltaire 
died  at  the  former  residence  of 
the,  142 

Villars,  Marshal,  his  apartments 
at  Versailles,  286 

Villeneuve  i'Etang,  chateau  at,  to 
whom  formerly  and  actually  be- 
longing, 266;  remarkable  wil- 
low in  the,  whence  brought  and 
by  whom,  ib. 

Vincennes,  where  situated,  250; 
oak  of  Saint  Louis  in  the  wood 
of,  ib. ;  kings  of  France  residing 
in  the  castle  of,  ib. ;  fortress  and 
donjon  of,  described,  251-2; 
church  .in  the  castle  of,  252-3; 
armoury  at,  253-4;  garrison 
of,  254;  practice  of  the  garrison 
of  Paris  at,  ib. ;  visitors  when 
admitted  and  how,  ib.;  railway 
to,  ib. 

Vinchon,  paintings  by,  81,  83 
Visconti,  M.,  his  plan  of  the 
new  Louvre,  why  rejected,  63; 
finally  adopted,  ib. ;  his  death, 
ib.;  the  Museum  of  Sculptures 
arranged  by,  70  ;  fountain  in 
front  of  Saint  Sulpice  by,  191; 
the  Fontaine  Richelieu  designed 
by,  194;  his  tomb,  222 

Visitation,  the,  Protestant  church 
of,  375 
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Voiture,  where  buried,  142;  Eam- 

bouillet  inhabited  by,  312 
Volney,  monument  to,  221 
Voltaire,  mot  of,  41;  statues  of,  64 
note,  133,  182,  198;  a  copy  of 
his  "  Henriade"  where  deposit- 
ed, 127  ;  the  latter  where 
planned,  128 ;  house  where  he 
died,  142;  his  body  where  de- 
posited, 182  ;  his  "  Zaire"  where 
written,  320  ;  his  birthplace, 
334 

W. 

Wagram,  Hotel,  46 

Walls  round  Paris,  punning  line 

on  the,  115 
War,  Ministry  of,  379 
Watteau,  curious  picture  by,  184 
Welles,    Mr.,  residence   of,  how 

built,  172 


Wellington,  Duke  of,  his  residence 
in  the  Ely  see  Napoleon,  153 

White,  Simon,  painting  by,  84 

William  the  Conqueror  embarks 
from  Saint  Valery  for  England, 
3 ,  his  favourite  residence  at 
Lillebonne,  7  ;  his  death  where, 
27,  34 

Windsor,  Hotel,  46 

Winterhalter,  portraits  by,  of 
whom,  154 

Y. 

Young,  Arthur,  his  remarks  on 
France,  2  ;  his  anecdote  relating 
to  Picquigny,  4 ;  his  remarks  on 
the  Chateau  de  la  Roche 
Guyon,  33 

Z. 

Ziegler,  frescoes  by,  107 
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22.  PAULI'S  LIFE  OF  ALFRED  THE  GREAT.  To  which  is  appended  ALFRED'S 
ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  OROSIUS,  with  a  literal  translation.  Notes, 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Glossary,  by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq. 

24  &.  25.  MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTERS  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY,  especially 
such  as  relate  to  the  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
A.D.  1307.    Translated  by  C.  D.  Yongk,  B.A.    In  2  Vols. 

26.  LEPSIUSS  LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT,  ETHIOPIA,  and  the  PENINSULA  OF 

SINAI.    Hcvised   by  the  Author.    Translated  by  Leonora  and  Joanna    B. 
Horner.    With  Maps  and  Coloured  View  of  Mount  Barkal. 

27,  28,  30  &  36.  ORDERICUS  VITALIS.    His  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England 

and  Normandy,  translated,  with  Notes,  the  Introduction  of  Guizot,  Critical  Notice 
by  M.  Deiille/and  very  copious  Index,  by  T.  Forester,  M.A.    In  4  Vols. 

29.  INGULPH'S  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  CROYLAND,  with  the  Conti- 
nuations by  Peter  of.Bloisaud  other  Writers.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  an 
Index,  by  11.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 

32.  LAMBS  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC  POETS  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 

heth;  including  his  Selections  from  the  Gnrrick  Plays. 

33.  MARCO   POLO'S  TRAVELS,  the  translation  ot  Marsden,  edited,  with  Notes  and 

Introduction,  by  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  FS.A.,  &c. 

34.  FLORENCE  OF  WORCESTER'S  CHRONICLE,  with  the  Two  Continuation*; 

comprising  Annals  of  English  History,  from  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  1.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Forks tkr,  Esq. 

35.  HAND-BOOK  OF  PROVERBS,  comprising  the  whole  of  Ray's  Collection,  and  a 

complete  Alphabetical  Index,  in  which  are  introduced  large  Additions  collected  by 
Hknry  G.  Pohn. 

37.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS:  »  select  Collection  of  Epitaphs;  with  Essay 
on  Monumental  Inscriptions,  &c,  by  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

38.  A  POLYGLOT  OF  FOREIGN  PROVERBS;  comprising  French, Italian, German, 
Dutch,  Spanish,  Portuguese  &.  Danish.   With  English  Translations,  &  General  Index. 


BOHN'S  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY, 

Uniform  u-ith  the  Standard  Library,  price  os.  per  Volume. 


1, 


2  &  3.  JESSE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  ENGLAND  DURING  THE 
REIGN  OF  THE  STUARTS,  including  the  Protectorate.  In  3  vols.,  with 
General  Index,  and  upwards  of  40  Portraits  engraved  on  steel. 

4.  JESSE'S    MEMOIRS    OF  THE   PRETENDERS   AND    THEIR   ADHERENTS. 

New  edition,  complete  in  1  vol.,  with  Index  and  Six  Portraits  after  original  Pictures. 

5,  6,  7  &,  8.  PEPY'S  DIARY  AND   CORRESPONDENCE,   edited  by  Lord  Bray- 

brookk.  New  and  Improved  Edition,  with  Additions.  Complete  in  4  Volumes 
Illustrated  with  Portraits  and  plates. 

0,  10,  11  &,  12.    EVELYN'S  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  with  the  Private 
Correspondence  of  Charles  1.     New  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  from  the  ori°i- 
nal  Papers  (by  John  Forster,  Esq.)    In  4  vols.    Portraits  and  plates. 
LORD  NUGENTS  MEMORIALS  OF  HAMPDEN,    12  portraits. 

BOHN'S  LIBRARY  OF  FRENCH  MEM8IP.S. 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  price '6s.  Gd.  per  Volume. 

MEMOIRS  OF  PHILIP  DE  COMMINES,  containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  VIII.,  Kings  of  France,  and  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
To  which  is  added,  The  Scandalous  Chronicle.    In  2  volumes.    Portraits. 

3,  4,  5  &  6.  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SULLY,  Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the 
Great.  With  Notes  and  ffn  Historical  Introduction  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
In  4  vols.    With  a  General  Index.    Portraits. 
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BOHN'S  BRITISH  CLASSICS. 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  pnce  3s.  6d.  per  Volume, 

1,  3.  5,  8,  II,  14  8c  20.  GIBBON'S  ROMAN  EMPIRE;  Complete  and  Unabridged, 
with  variorum  Notes ;  including,  in  additiou  to  all  the  Author's  own,  those  of 
Guizot,  Wenck,  Niehuhr,  Hugo,  Neander,  and  other  foreign  scholars.  Edited  by 
an  English  Churchman,  with  a  very  elaborate  Index. 

2,4,  6,  16,  24  8c  25.  ADDISON'S  WORKS,  with  the  Notes  ofBisno?  Hunn,  and 
large  additions  collated  and  edited  by  Henry  G.  Bohn.  With  Portrait  and 
Engravings  on  steel. 

7.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Vol  1.    Containing  the  Life, 

Adventure,  and  Piracies   of  Captain  Singleton,  and  the  Life  of  Colonel  Jack. 

Portrait  of  Defoe. 
9.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,   Vol.  2.    Containing  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  Adventures  of 

Captain  Carleto  n,  Dickory  Cronke,  &c. 
10.  PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  BURKE,  (forming  the  1st  Volume  of  BURKE'S  WORKS),  new 

Edition,  revised  by  the  Author.    Portrait. 

12.  BURKE'S  WORKS,  Vol  1,  containing  his  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  Essay  on 

the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and  various  Political  Miscellanies. 

13.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Sir  WALTER  Scott.     Vol.  3.    Containing  the  Life  of 

Moll  Flanders,  and  the  History  of  Die  Devil. 
15.  BURKE'S  WORKS.     Vol.  2,  containing  Essay  on  the  French  Revolution,  Political 
Letters  and  Speeches. 

17.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  4.    Raxana,  or  the  Fortunate  Mistress;    and  Life  and 

Adventures  of  Mother  Ross.  • 

18.  BURKE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  3.    Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Wings,  &c..  &c. 

19.  BURKE'S    WORKS,  Vol.  4,  containing  his  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  and 

Articles  against  Warren  Hastings. 

21.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  5,  containing  the  History  of  (he  Great  Plague  of  London, 
1665  ;  the  Fire  of  London,  1666  (by  an  anonymous  writer);  the  Storm;  and  the 
True  Born  Englishman. 

22  &  23.  BURKE'S  WORKS  (in  Six  Volumes).    Vols.  5  &  6. 

26.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Vol.6.    Containing  Life  and 

Adventures  of  Duncan  Campbell;  Voyage  Round  the  World  ;  and  Tracts  relating 

to  the  Hanoverian  Accession. 
27&28.  BURKE'S  SPEECHES  on  the  IMPEACHMENT  of  WARREN  HASTINGS  ; 

with  a  Selection  of  his  Letters,  and  a  General  Index.    2  vols.    (Also  forming  vols. 

7  and  8  of  Burke's  Works,  which  they  complete.) 
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BOHN'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  LIBRARY. 

Uniform  with  the  Stajjdari   Library,  price  5s.  per  Volume. 

ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY,    Translated   from   the  Greek,  with 


1.  EUSEBIUS' 

Notes. 

2.  SOCRATES'  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  in  continuation  of  ECSXBIUS,  wlUi 

the  Notes  of  VALKsif  s. 

3.  THEODORET    AND    EVAGRIUS.      Ecclesiastical    Histories,    from   A.I».    882  to 

A.i).  427,  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.   Translated  from  ibe  Greek,  with  General 
Index. 

4.  THE    WORKS    OF    PHILO    JUD/EUS,     translated  fiom   the  Creek  by    C.  D. 

Yongk,  B.A.    Vol.  1. 

5.  PHILO  JUD/EUS,  Vol.2. 

6.  SOZOMENS  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  from  a.d.  SS4-I40j  and  the  Eccle- 

■inoiiml  History  of  Philo.stokcils,  translated  from  the  Greek,  with  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author,  by'E.  Walitord,  M.A. 

7&8     PHILO  JUDAUS,  Vols.  3  &  J,  \rith  general  Index. 
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BOHN'S  SHILLING  SERIES. 

Those  marked  *,  Icing  Double  Volumes,  are  \s.  6d. 

1.  EMERSON'S  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 

2.  IRVING'S  LIFE  OF  MAHOMET* 

3.  THE  GENUINE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

4.  WILLIS'S  PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET.* 

6.  IRVING'S  SUCCESSORS  OF  MAHOMET* 

6   UFE  OF  GOLDSMITH.* 

7. SKETCH-BOOK* 

8.  TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER* 

9. TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

-  CONQUESTS  OF  GRANADA  AND  SPAIN.    2  Vola.* 

-  LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS.    2  Vols.* 
COMPANIONS  OF  COLUMBUS* 

&  16.  TAYLOR'S   EL  DORADO;  or,  Pictures  of  the  Gold  Region.    3  Yolt. 
IRVING'S  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE.* 
KNICKERBOCKER.* 
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10  &.  11 
12  &  13 

14.  

15 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 
25. 


TALES  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA* 

CONQUEST  OF  FLORIDA* 

ABBCTSFORD  AND  NEWSTEAD. 

SALMAGUNDI.* 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL* 

ASTOR I A  (Portrait  of  the  Julhor).    2  Vols,  in  1. 


2*. 


LAMARTINES  GENEVIEVE;  or,  The  History  of  a  Servant  Girl.    Translated  by 

A.   11.   ScOBLK.* 

26.  MAYO'S  BERBER ;  or,  The  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas.    A  Tale  of  Morocco. 

27.  WILLIS'S  LIFE  HERE  AND  THERE;  or,  Sketches  of  Society  and  Adventure  * 

28.  GUIZOT'S  LIFE  OF  MONK,  with  Appendix  and  Portrait* 

29.  THE    CAPE  AND  THE    KAFFIRS:    A  Diary    of   Five  Years'  Residence,  with 

Advice  to  Emigrants.     By  H.  WARD.    Plate  and  Map  of  the  Seat  of  War.    2s. 

30.  WILLIS'S    HURRY-GRAPHS;   or,  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Celebrities,  and  Society, 

taken  frorii  Life* 

31.  HAWTHORNE'S  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES.    A  Romance. 

32.  LONDON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS;  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the 

Great  Exhibition.     By  CYRUS  REDDING.    Numerous  Illustrations.    2s. 

33.  LAMARTINE'S  STONEMASON  OF  SAINT  POINT* 

34.  GUIZOT'S  MONK'S  CONTEMPORARIES.    A  Series  of  Biographic  Studies  on 

the  English  Revolution.     Portrait  of  Edward  Lord  Clarendon. 

35.  HAWTHORNE'S  TWICE-TOLD  TALES. 

36. 
37. 
33. 
39. 
40. 


The  same,  Second  Series. 

SNOW  IMAGE,  and  other  Tales. 

SCARLET  LETTER. 

EMERSON'S  ORATIONS  AND  LECTURES. 


UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly:  with  Introductory  Remarks 
by  the  REV.  J.  SHERMAN.  J 

41.  THE  WHITE  SLAVE.     A  new  picture  of  American  Slave  Life. 

42.  DAYS  OF  BATTLE;  or,  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo.    By  an  ENGLISHWOMAN, 

resident  at  Brussels  in  June,  1815,  (author  of  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century). 
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BOHN'S  SHILLING  SERIES. 


43. 

44. 

45. 


GERVINUS*  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY,  translated  from  tke  German  {with  r.  Memoir  of  the  Anther). 

CARPENTER'S  (DR.  W.  B.)  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  TEMPERANCE  AND  TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE,  being  an  Examination  of  the  Effects  of  the  excessirc,  moderate, 
and  occasional  use  of  Alcoholic  Liquor*  on  the  Human  System  (or  on  fine  pap  a , 
bound  in  cloth,  2s.  6d.) 

IRVING  WOLFERTS  ROOST,  AND  OTHER  TALES,  1*.;  or  on  fine  paper, 
with  Portrait,  Is.  6d. 

46—50.    IRVING'S  LIFE   OF  GENERAL   WASHINGTON.    With  General  Index. 
Fine  Portrait.    5  vols.,  2*.  &d.  each. 

51.  LION  HUNTING  AND   SPORTING    LIFE  IN    ALGERIA,  by  Jules  Gerard, 

the  "  Lion  Killer,"  with  twelve  engravings.    Is.  6d. 

52.  MAYHEWS  IMAGE  OF  HIS  FATHER;  or,  One  Boy  is  more  trouble  than 

a  Doxen  Girls.  With  12  page-illustrations  on  steel,  by  "  Phiz."  2a. 
53-60.  BOSWELL'S    LIFE  OF  JOHNSON;    including  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides, 

and  Tour  in  Wales.    Edited  with  large  Additions  and  Notes  by  the  Right  Hon. 

John  Wilson  Croker.    The  original  and  complete  Copyright  Edition.    With 

upwards  of  40  finely-executed  Engravings  on  steel.  In  8  vols.  2s.  each. 
61  &  62.  JOHNSONIANA:  A  collection  of  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes  and  Sayings  of 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.    A  sequel  to  Croker's  Boswell.    2  vols.    4*. 

63.  THE    CONVALESCENT:      HIS     RAMBLES    AND     ADVENTURES.        By 

N.  PARKER  WILLIS.     Is.  6d. 

64.  PREACHERS  AND  PREACHING,  in  ancient  and  modern  times.    By  the  Rev. 

H  Christmas.    Portrait.    Is.  6d. 


Portrait. 


BOHN'S  EXTRA  VOLUMES. 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  price  is.  6d. 
I.  GRAMMONT'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  II. 
2  &  3.  RABELAIS'  WORKS.    Complete  in  2  Vols.    Portrait. 

4.  COUNT  HAMILTON'S  FAIRY  TALES.    Portrait. 

5.  BOCCACCIO'S  DECAMERON,   a  complete  Translation,  by  W.  K.  Kelly,  EBq. 

Portrait. 

6.  CERVANTES'  EXEMPLARY  NOVELS,  complete.     Portrait. 

7.  THE  HEPTAMERON.  Tales  in  the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  by  Margaret,  Qukkn 

oi  Navarr».    Fine  Portrait. 


BOHN'S  PHILOLOGICO-PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

Uniform  %cith  the  Standa  rd  Library,  price  5s.  per  Volume. 

1.  TENNEMANN'S  MANUAL  of  the  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  revised  aud  con- 

tinued by  J.  R.  Morell. 

2.  ANALYSIS   and    SUMMARY  of  HERODOTUS,    with   synchronistical  Table  of 

Events,  Tables  of  Weights,  Money,  &c. 

3.  TURNERS  (DAWSON  W.)  NOTES  TO  HERODOTUS,  for  the  use  of  Students. 

4.  LOGIC,  or  tne  SCIENCE  OF  INFERENCE,  a  popular  Manual,  by  J.  Devey. 

6.  KANTS  CRITIQUE  OF  PURE  REASON,  translated  by  Meixlejohn. 

6.  ANALYSIS  AND  SUMMARY  OF  THUCYDIDES,  by  T.  WnEELER.  New  Edition, 
with  the  addition  of  a  complete  Index. 

7  8c  8,  WRIGHTS  PROVINCIAL  DICTIONARY.  A  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English,  Compiled  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  (1048  pages).  2  vols.  10*, 
—or  in  1  thick  volume,  half  morocco.  \2s.  6d. 

9,  10,  11,12,  &?13.      LOWNDESlBIBLIOGRAPHER'S  MANUAL    OF   ENGLISH 

LITERATURE.    New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  H.  G.  Bohn.    To  be  com- 
pleteu  in  8  parts,  forming  4  vols.  Parts  L,  II.,  1IL,  i.V.  and  V.,  price  3j.  6d.  each. 
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